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A TIOTURE OF THE BATTLE OF LEPANTO 
(Puare LJ 


A very interesting symbolic picture of the battle of Lopante executed ina 
miniature style has recently reached this country from Athens, and the owner, 
Sir Arthur Wvans, hes kindly allowed me to publish a reprodnetion and 
description of it. 

The picture moasnres -375 m: in wight by -270 m. in width, and is exeouted 
with a fnll range of colours-ot o sheet of villum whieh has been at come tine 
sharply folded across abot bulf-way up the picture, Above and helow and 
on the hack there are inscriptions in Greek, but Lefore-we come to them it-will 
be conveninnt to give some description of the picture itself. This is divideil 
horizontally into two parts : above we seo the auinte and angels locket deven 
upon the battle; below j id the hattle itself, and immediately above the contre 
of the frav, where the two Aesth, Christian and Turkish, are in conflict, ina 
small medallion fontaining a throned figure of Christ, 

The background to the wpper half of the picture iv of gold, On this, 
forming an Wpper register, is 0 tow of saints, standing upon w bank of clouds. 
Begiming from the left these are; (1) St, Sppridon (b Gyiog 2Tuployv); (2) St, 
Justina: (7) cyte ‘lovertyn); (3) the Virgm seated with the Child in her amma; 
(4) St. Pelagin (1) cya MeAaryic); (5) St. Eleuthering (6 Gyros “EAautépios). 
The reason for the presence of it. Spyridon is expiained hy the inscription on 
the back of the sheet: it is he who saved the dedieator of the picture in the 
battle. St. Eleutherios is there because Lepanto waa the battle which waa 
to wives freedom to the Chnstians. The figure of the Virgin in the midedio is 
enpported by five charuba She de inscribed aa usual with the letters POY, 
Mother of Ged, and on the left of the spectator by her halo are the words 4 
Geordnct EAtris, Mother af Gid, Help (af (hrivtians). The Child is‘marked by 


IX€, Jesus Christ: on His halo are the wal words 46 dv. Me who Is. and He 
holds i in His extemded left hand a branch aaa sign of victory. 


Below the cloud upon which these aainta are standing id & wevond bank 
of clond, also atretehing across the picture: from the upper edye of thin omoerge 


three angels with weapous, heavenly! champions of the Mristian feet. The 
angel on the loft wears a red dress with kilts, of thy Roman soldier type common 
‘on church ivons, and catries a lance, The middle angel has a similar dress, 


but of gold, mn over ip floats a rod mantle; be carries a mword, The mgel.on 
vga afhal wears a flowing robe and brandishes « gword. All three have block 
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Below the clouds is the piotnre of the sea-fight. A stnp of blue sky 
reaches down to the sky-tine, which is broken in the middie by a medallion. 
This contains a seated figure of Chriet m a long robe, with His lands extended 
in Lessing coming out from below a cloak. Op the aky on the two aides of the 
medallion are the words in pold= The Kiny of Kinge and great’ High Priest 
(@ PortAeus Tidy PaciAsyvou/tooy Kol pbyos dipyrepeus), Bolow the eky-line 
the whole space ia led by the sea, crowded with the ahipa of the two fleets. 
On the spectator's luft ie the "Turkish fleet; on his right the Christian, <0 thot 
the modallion with the fignre of Christ is immediately above the entra! line 
of the battle whore the two fleets. comp into collision. "The hulla of the galleys 
até block, or black and red in etripes; the saile white: the oara are black; 
on the sterns of the ships are great pavilions. The white pofie of smoke hetwnen: 
the ships show that battle has been joined. The flags are for the moat part 
rod; ‘the Venetian are marked by a fon m gold, the Turkish by a crescent. 
High up on the left of the picture are three green flags with # crescent on 
each: 

On the back of the pieture ia an inseripiion in mimuscule in eleven lines, 
wlich can only be partly read As lar os con be mude out the translation 
Fils --— 

The Battle of Lepante in which the Venetians destroyed the fleet of the Hiajtewies 
(ie. he Turks) and ... . wae blockaded, and St, Spyridin of Kerkyra saved ham. 
Then his wife, Mary 1), is mentioned, and then the monk and yoon-painder of 
the monastery af St. ‘Adenasios. [ny the last two lines it is only possible to guess 
snp words he esteemed its, or hes, oalue, and tho whole is signed Lawrence Monk 

Priest, 

On the facture itself we have one-line inscriptions in capitals-above and 
holow the picture itsel—, Above we have :—kal Sic roOto Acyel 6 copa@Tertos 
BootAkls 6n1 To KovpBouAia Eepizcven fret Td xcopizew prytép-, and below, 
—o5 amo Texvo O oKAnpoe fidvorros tol mrokéyou yelo Aaupertiou povayou 

. Which means, although the words bear-no olear grammatical can- 
gimetion - And for this reason the moat utiee Ibi aay thei do root out the vine: 
atiels, that de to xeparale mothers from children, . .., the crudl death in war, 
The hand of Lawrence the Monk, 15, . The final letters must be the date, 


and the late of Lepanto is 1571; for all that the letter after the q) seemta 


ilmoxt cortainly to be aA and not an O, 

From this we may infer that Lawrence, an ordained monk (lepopdveyos) 
at some monustery of Bt Athanasios, painted this picture of the battle of 
Lepanto at the request of # man who attnboted his necro from death in the 
fight to the good offices of Bt. Spyridon, the great saint of Corfu. His wife. 
Marty seems to have jomed with him in the plows work. 

The pictare is notable ws being-of ‘a very unusual character, painted with 
great akill; and, though slightly robbed and creased, yet «: good etate of 
preservation. Whatever originality there may be m the composition and 
arrangement of the whole, itis plain that the several parts of the picture bolang 
vory much to the traditional etock-in-trade of the joan: painter. Thw five 
sainte at the top show no signs of composition xe a single group; rather they 
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seem to be taken from separate loons, except that the pair on the nght probably 
belong together. ‘The three angels amd the medallion of Christ nlao are of 
conventional type, The picture of the battle itself makes us think rather of 
‘Ttely than of (sreece; this and the prominence of St. Spyridon of Corfu sugyest 
thatthe work isa product of the lonian tslanda. Though the design is thus 
mide up of a patchwork of derived olements, the pioture hae oonaicduralile 
charm, doe in the main to the elegance of the workmanship ond the vory 
divide heanty of the edlowring, at ome rich and delicate, It ja w pity thot the 
inscription on the back is not more legible: in many parts the ink hue entirely. 
‘dinappeared, If we con reall it completely, it is possible, though not, J think, 
ery likely, that we might he able to place the origin of the pictire with mure 
precision, BR. M. Dawnines. 
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THE WEST PEDIMENT OF THE PARTHENON 


“No artiat will expr surpast Pheidias > jprogress may exiat vn the worl, tral 
it ts not so yn sb hee greatest of all xculxors will remain for ever without an 


It ie agreed that the seulptures of the Western pediment represented, at 
the centre. the Contest of Athena and Posedion, that this ventral action was 
terminated by two chariot groups, one on the heft, the other on the night; and 
that beyond these were spectators. Further, it is generally accepted that a 
part of figures of an old man and a maiden on the left of the central action were 
meant for Ceerops and one of lus danghtors. [immediately to the left of 
Coeraps, between him and the frst figure to the angle of the: pediment, Noeintel’s 
drawing showed a void apace, and in a nearly corresponding position in. the 





Fics. |. 


other half of the pediment the same old drawing recorded another gap (X and ¥ 
in Fig: 1). It had bean supposed by many students that both spaces might 
linve been lefh void intentionally; Leake anil othera thought that one.or both 
weld have deen filled; Ly considering this question it ahonld Le remembered 
that the figures were not placed on. the carnice like objevta ona eholls they 
were adjnated at slight angles und 30 that parts of une overlapped its neighbour, 
Thut there waa no gap on the left hus been recently proved by the finding af # 
figure which filled the apes ‘This figure was male, 64 Leake supynsed would 
lw the case, Furtwingler pointed out that the gap on the right-lmnd side of 
the pediment corresponded in position with the position of Cecrops on the other 
aide, and further, that o female figure inclined towards this void apace ag the 
female figure on the left does towards Cocropa. Ho therefore was led to suggest 
that the right-hand pap wae ocoupiod by a figure of Exeshtheus, THe wert on 
to interpret the groups of ‘ spectators,” on the lefe and right of the central 
action, as being the primitive kings, Cecropes ani Rrechtheus, with. thor 
families, moetly danghters, from) whom the early rulers (rscenied, Twi af 
‘ 
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the daughters, frightened by the great happening, rush to their fathers for 
protection, 

When [first studied the question (1908) 1 tried to oxamine it from the point 
of view of the material evidence und T came to the conclusion that general rules 
af symmetry m pedimental composition Were enfficient to show that both the 

pps med hove bean fillid, and thatthe Fost fwure on the myglit would have been 
senile in type to the figure of Cecrope on the left. As Purtwingler dail, 
"What we mnat sesume here [pw group of-two elosely united figures.” 

The symmetry of tle sirilnatepn may be brouwht wutinaevers] wave. Lo 

the diagram (Fig: 1) C and 0 wer the ¢ harioteers of sintilae great iroujm; N 
and § were nude figures, one in either hulf of the petliment, the ahining forms of 
which set against draped figures—would have been specially notieeable; W 
and W ate the two female figures incline away from the centre, of whom we 
know that one hang in rt te on old oot (Fig. =). 


fexetent British sondttinitionn to the tepettabion of the Prediment 
were-matle by Leake and others, Leake in 184) pointed ont that im m lite 
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version of the story of the rivalry-of the two gods: * not only Cecropa but his 
succentirs, Crinaos and Mrechthens, were also present—in or after tho rum of 
which last monarch wi must auppose the cuntest to lave occurred. Mheidlins 
followed the latter version,’ Leake filled both the gaps with figures, making 
that at X male, and he named the lirst three figures Cranaos, Amphictvon onl 
Cecrops, while the attendant on the chariot of Athena (now Mernves) waa 
Ereclithous. | 

J Woods, the editor af Stuart and Rovett’s Antiquities of Athens, Vol, 
identified, ecme time before 1516, the fine forse now known as Iria with the 
figure shown on the Nointel drawing ninning iy Peseidon'’s chariot. Tt was: 
later olaimed by Viseonti for the I. pediment and the mistuke wus tuintained 
for neatly w century (see Sewlptwres of the Parthenan, Wil), 

Corbonld, the able draughtsman employed by the Museum for the pobli- 
cation of the marbles, seema to have been the first to perceive (before 1430) the 
crucial fact that balance in the composition of the Groupe meceeaitated that 
there should have been a chariot and horses on the right as on the left of the 
éentre. Ina lectire at the Royal Academy m 1831, Weatmacott,the sculptor, 
sai —speaking of Athona’s chariot on the left—' This group waa evidently 
halaheed by the Charict of Neptune, for it is not possible ta account for 60 
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greita space in the composition withnutit; ond Mr, Corbould, who has examined 
Carter's drawings with the greatest attention, finds it eapperted by the two 
figures which next appear—Amphitrite the wife of Neptune (under whose fest 
wa o dolphin); she was accompanied by Leacothes or Halia,” he second 
chariot wes adopted by Cockerel) in. his admirably drawn restoration and text, 
but while catling the charioteer Amphitnte, he cautiously refrained from naming 
lier companion, Cockerell or Corbould seems also to have identified the existing 
torso of thi clucrtoteer of Poseidon (" Amphitrite ") which Visvonti lad gssigned 
to the chariot of Athens. 

. 0, Lucas, who made the exellent model Mf the temple now in the 
Elgin Gallary, carefully worked over the evidence and published Ins findings in 

i little book in 1845, He assumed that there mast have heen sculptitres in both 
the gaps, and definitely pointed out that on the right, at Y, * there ie.a apace 
where the soulpture has Kuen ranvpved.’ * We perceive the great principle in 
the design of Phetilias—namely, variety and contrast in unity ... the grompe: 
acourately balanced and symmetrically arranged, all the principles of pedi- 
mental sealptury observed, but by the genius of Pheidias made conmpatible: 
with the utmost vanety.' He also made some restorations of Individual 
figures. including an excellent one of the reclining male in the left-angle: (Ts lie 
the author of a small model of thas figure In the Soane Museum?) Asiothor 
wat the Poseidon: to which he properly, aa T think, gave some fittering Drapery 
wt the back, In hiswmodel of the tumply ho restored the pedimental figures 
after the Nomtel drawing, modelling them in wax (le wae the anthor of the 
Wax bust at Berlin) with great delicacy and sympathy. A pliotograph of the 
left-land Half weuld be the heat point of departure in describing these seul ptures, 
He brings out their follness, how they projected in front of the cornice, and = 
contrast of the nde youth in front of the draped figures is well initicated.. 
photograph of this would really suggest how the pediment looked. 

In his etchings of fragments from the W_ pediment he included a piece of 
the wight leg: of @ femule figure which has since been identified (hy Watkies 
Lioyd, 1 believe) as having been a: part of the’ Ins,’ then held to have belonged 
to the E. pediment, but now transferred to the West: He montions the 
description in “the French Archaoologies) Journal * of & ' bead atated to Lave 
been that of Victory m the Western peloment [the eharibtoax of Athena], 
brought to Venice by an officer whe served unilor Morosini, Lt ornamented 
some gardim olifice for {hi last century, anil ia pow an object Lo oltain for tlie 
Varions prakendins ik Burope." This is the * Laborde lead,” aril notwithstanding 
other sougested positions, the W. pediment seems to have the best claim,* 

Watkies Lloyd fittel « fragment of a serpentine coil to the mass.on which 
Coerops is seated, and thus opened the way tothe certain identification of the 
figure. Thid fact and the discovery of the tale figure which ooonpied the left- 
land gay next to Coerops strengthens Leake's theory, that tho first three 
figitres, all ninies, were primitive rulers of Athens: Perhaps the names Candion 








' See alo the restoration of! the Fates! rerpiirenenta, hot the ogit are oof the 
meotohed ty Lucas: theartingementafthe roididle figure wticakl be io YP shpehel jr 
ore dies oconmiteration. of teckminnl 1008 (Grech Muuitingal: 








and Bates mht seen from some pomte of view to have better claims than 
Cranks and Amphictyon, but the principle of interpretation ia the sane 

Miss Jane Harrison in 1890 published an adinitally independent examina: 
tion of the current theories of explanation. With the exception that « minimum 
of "topographical syrabolism ' wae still retained, what she said agrens rammtk- 
ably well with the solution Furtwingler reached abomt a dogey years biter, 
She made out a strong case for interpreting the nude figure on the right (Fig. t, 
Nj as * undoubtedly male,’ She vigorously objected to the view that the 


apectators were opposing parties: this would have been wnerthodox and 
aliocking. 


Mote than twenty -veara‘ago I showed, or at loast anggested, that what had 
been described sinee Watkies Lloyd's fine as & serpent " nssocimted © with 
Cecropa wae, in fact, a serpentine tail iseaing from hie bedy, and that this 
makes the Hleatification secure (Greek Builifings, (OR; with a restoration ; 
cf. Fig; 3). 

If» complite serpent with a heal was 
represented, then the: figure with whan it was 
grouped might reasonalily he mulled Asklepios 
at by Michaels. Uf the serpent ie not attached 
to the boty thore is no absolutely certain 
point of depattare for thy identification of the “ 
whole assembly of spectators. However, the 
identification. of Cecropa is mow more and 
miré taken for. granted. aa it was by Leake i 
aud) Furtwingler, For additional confirma: Pm 3 
tion thi o serpentine tail was represented, 
notice that the ley of Cecrope resting on the ground go closely cireumsenbes 
it of the further side thet it is impossible to imagite that any extetaion was 
thenyht of. Tho leg. in fact, presses againat the nxt of the tail in the mest 
‘natural’ way. | 

Winfirmation of the Leake-Fortwiltigler interpretation of the meaning af 
the side groups as homan witnesses of supermatural events may be found in 
many examples of Greek art. A dna! method of composition in vase paintings 
wna to represent the principal action in the centre, and balanced groupe of 
sooondary characters on either side, Frequently, when the sabject is a violent 
and dramatic deed, the witiesses are frightened and Tun aw. 

(ne example of this treatment ia the celebrated Athenian vase painting 
fie Moidiagsin the British Museum; In the mitidle, Castor-and Pollux aro 
carrying off the daughters of Leucippus,:while other atarticd maidens run away 
on cither aide. One of these seaks the protection of an aged person seated wt 
tlie Tait extremity of the picture, whe in this case seems to be Zens, the father 
of the assailints rather thob of the minidens, The great sculptured seroterion 
of Dolus represents Boreas carrying off Oreithvia, while iffrighted sisters start 


2 FurtwAtgler onggeetedl thet the Agurre wifes thoww to tlie lett were Bouryee anil 
in the tight+-heand angio were Butod aol — wifn. 
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away right and left, A fine red-igured vaee painting in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum treats the same subject in a more detailed way. Here Boreas 
pursues Oreithyin in tho contre and her sisters scatter in both directions. Tle: 
one furtliest. to the right seeks the protection of an old white-haired man, wen ted 
and haying a long staff or seeptro, who can be-no other than Erechtheus. A 
atill amore instructive example in regard to the scheme of the Parthenon. 
sculptures is the representation of the same seene on a famous wast at Munich. 
Oy this the saters of Oreithyia rn to seek the protection of aged men holding: 
sceptres, who aré named by inseriptions Cecrops-and Ereehthens, Miss Jane 
Harrison eye Of these: ' Ceeropa, ulthongh according to orthodox genealogy 
dead generations igo, is present here out of compliment andsympathy, just as 
Erechtlous is present at the hirth of Krichthenins. Conld anything he mote 
clearly Attic, more blatantly autochthonous?" * Clearly Attio,” thatds what 
the aenlptares of the pediment also had to be, This vise ts of early fifth 
century fabrig, and (hur earlier than the Par- 
‘E theron. ‘The same subject similarly treated is on 
+ oa vase alee figured by Reimaoh (1, 305), Ceeropa 
eo and Krechtheus appear together an apectatore af 
4. sens sacted ty Athens in other works of art, 
A leuntifal vase painting at Berlin pictunng Mie 
birth of Erichthonice has Cecrops ant Kreehithens, 
one on either hand, as witnesses. Another red- 
figured vase in the British. Masenm depicts even 
the birth of Athena with ‘a simple ettimen 
apoctator at the ends of the composition, These 
are aged mon, one-of wher is white-huired: there 
= can hw no doubt that they stand for primitive 
Fe, 4, dwallers in Athens and were, in fact, Ceerops and 
Erechtheis, Further, i would appear that, in 
some accounts Of the event, Athena aust lieve heen said to liave been born 
at Athens iteclf, 

The presence of the two Athenian patriarchs was evidently quite a cns- 
tonoary formula in Art, indicating that the * matter” was a story of ancient 
Atlens. The frightened. muidens motive Heually indicated the daugliters al 
Conroe and Erecltheus, So it would have been at the Parthenow. A slight 
akotch restoring the remnant of the female figure next to the gan on the right 
(W, Fig. t) shown in the otd drawing, i given in Fig.4. tts renuarkable that 
the figure to which ehe ommat have ching, which presumably was cut il the 
‘same block, should have been brolon ay and thrown down, hut: Dalton's. 
drawing of the W- front. shows that heavy covering stones of the peiliment hed. 
fallen-from above this position. A drawing by Pars shows that in the loft side 
of the pediment the half of « single figure had been broken away, leaving the 
reat in place. | | 

Altogether it is quite evident that, as Furtwingier haa paw, © the artists of 
this period regarded Cocrope and Ereclitheus as contemporaries; both of whom 
wore alike interested witnessed of the first ach of the gods on Attic soil.’ 
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A famona vase of the Hermitage Museum * depicts the contest of Athena and 
Poueidon in such a manner that:it is cenerilly agreed (hot 1) must bave been 
direvily imitnted from, or inspired by, (he pedimen) of the Parthenon ithelf. 
Here on the right of the central action is a maiden who runs towards an ayed 
man holding « seeptre and resting on a reek. This, ayuin, 0 would eeem, nrist 
be Erechtheus seated on the Acropolis, Over him, thal ie lehind, ia a building 
which hay figuis as acroteria. Tt has heen euppyeed that this building, may 
have been intended for the Parthenon iteelf, but it wae the older temple which 
had such figures at the angles of the pediments. The Imilding in the painting 

probably was intended to represent the most ancient sanctuary on the Acropilia 
—the House of Erechthens—and to make it lonk ancient feature was borrowed 
from the olitest existing or remembered bmilding, Tha Heeutompelon had 
such actoteria.. Fig, Sis eketnhed (rom an archaio vase in the British Mum. 
Miss Harrison, writing of the Erechtheum, not-of the vase, saya: * Th good 
house of Erechthous had long since porished, but. ita memory no duuht remained, 
The Trechtheion will be better apprehended if 1 he oonsilered » house, ne well 
as: if not instead of, temple.” 
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On the left of the centre fi (hy same painting ate alo two figures, One is 
o handsome youth ina hunting attitude with o leopard by his side. Te looke 
like a young Dionysos, but must, | think, he—or have Ledw in an warher version 
—Cephalos. Above him (behind) i4 4 redining maiden who Tas long—an | 
mentioned in 1008—reminded ime of the seulptimed lyme in the righ?-Luand 
angle of the pediment. ‘This T heli¢ve must be Procris. All the #ide fyures on 
the vase were probably invpred by the sculptures of the pediment. In the 
vase painting Poseidon holds o hore with his Weft hand while he strikes hie spare 
with the right, Tt hos heen said that this must mpresent.« different version af 
the story, bat ty me if is more probalile that the single hore was a result of 
condensing the great series of aculptores:inte a littl picture. Tho hots prema 
to have chariot harness on.it, It is interesting to observe that Cockerell in hm 
restoration of the chariot group makes Poseidon griap of the reife with hie 
left hand, just-as he does inthe vase pamting. (The suggestions which Kemach 
titkes for the idetitification of the wide figures on the. vase are Aphrodite and 
Dionysos on the left, Amphitrite and Ceeropa or Zeus on the right) 
Many years doo T tude the sugavetion in tho Burlingion Magazine (as-also 
in The Builder, 1927) that te youth and maiden mn the right-hant angle of the 


* Hartiaon, Myik. ant Mon. of Aine. Athens, po. 442. figs do 
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West pediment must be Cophalos and Procris: These were probably the most 
popular persons.of Athenian story. Leake and Furtwinglor had both felt thut 
Cephalng would have been among the sculptures. but they assigned his name to 
figures that are now otherwise identified, Furtwingler put himtn the Eastern 
pediment. ‘The vase paintings aml sculpture wher compared together give 
strong evidence that Procrig and Cephalos would form part af a group in which 
Firechtheus: was the chiel persumge. 

The sculptured figure in the pediment which T would identify as Cephulew 
isu youth, and heoand the maiden next to him were intimately oun Verein, 
Further, he was gettimge up where ke hod een resting, and this action. 
woul) be peculiarly euitable for Cephalos, who Tose at dawn to go hunting. 
The figure haa been deseribed as crouching an his heels, but this is. a mistake; 
the right, kar waa in the position evggested, hnt the loft thigh wes thrown up & 
a3 te be fre below, and the foot nmat have been brought forward while tle 
loft hand pressed the ground, Thaven note of a Cephalos-like figure in # vase 
pointing of *Polygnotan atyle” in a similar attitude, but have joat the 
reienence. 

The general idva of the composition, the appearance of Athena on the 
Acropolis, between two symmittically places groupe of spectators, wae taken 
over from the old Heeatompedon, where it is probable, from all that has been 
said, that two spectators were no other than Ceerops nud Hrechtheuts: ‘ The 
Western pediment held two sea monsters, # Triton aml ‘Typhon; the Eastern 
held two land snakes of even greater magnificonce, The design as restored is 
as follows, Inthe apex is Athena; to her right hand isa figure crowned, a king 
of vod) the figare which balanced him to the teft of the goddess ts lost. The 
surviving [aide] figure is uaaally called Zeus, hur from: his subordinate place it 
seems more likely he is Poseidon or a local king Erechthous, . .. The gtwat 
snakes who in: the angles keep watch are’ often described as ~ decorative,” but 
enrely they wre too dominant to be accessories. One is blue and orange, muti 
his companion in the other angle is vivid emerald-green. Herodotus speaks 
of one snake as guardinn of the Acropolis; good Attio trudition knew of 
two, 





Athens bounil, for watch; bwo guardian snakes (Euripides). 


We need not say that the two audkes of the pecliment area duplicated Cecraps, 
hut we may say that they are two hero snakes, yuardiaus of the city” (Miss Jane 
Hartison, Primitive Athens, 1008), 

On several archaic black-Ggured Athoninn vases, builifings are represented 
with their pediments filled with two giant serpents; these were evidently 
reflections from: the old temple, ‘Mig. 6 is. sketched from 2 vase in the British 
Museum, 

‘The supposition that the spectators were imagined a haying been awakened 
at Dawn by the sudden. apparition of the gods hus recently been confirmed to 
my mind very convincingly by the observation that. 1‘ get up * with actions likte 
those of the reclining figure on the luft (A. or‘ Cranaos’): With his ight hund 
Wie throws off the covering, then gathers up his legs and turns over on ne left 
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side, raising himself on his arm, It amuses me now to be ‘Cranaos” in the 
morming and to know that Pheidias himself got ap like that. 

The movement of the figure was well deserilied by Visconti. * This 
personage, half ‘reclined, aeoma by a eudden movement to ratse himself with 
impetuosity.... The momentary attitude, whieli this motion ocomaioms, i 
onn of thy boldest and moat difiioul) to be expressed that con posalily be 
imaginnd. Te is represented at the instant when the whole weight of the 
hody ja going te be aupporte! by the left hand ani} arm, which press atrotely 
on ths earth, on which his left foot also rests. Thid motion causes the whole 
figure to appear animated,’ 

This uyppatarting figure tad been mained “the Missos' i 1812 teeanse 
late story cally reclining figures, in the angles af one of the pediments at 
Olympia, by the tmmes of rivers, ‘This name was alopted by Visconti, and 
subsequent commemitatots haye seen something water-like in the drapery of 
the figure, [t is rather inflated by-nir. 





Fig, 0, 


The. reclining maiden |‘ Procria') in the opposite angle of the pediment 
also awiftiy turns about, and resting on her right arm seema to walt * What is int" 
These figures iot only suggest motion bul commotion. The cauae of waking 
was a startling blast of wind, procecdingdrom Poseidon’s breath. Many years 
ayo, Wiem drawing tin Cecrops group, I noticed that the dmpery over his 
danghter’s left shoulder had lem entirely wulorert free from the body, and 
further thet her whole drapery was represented as blown by, nowinel, Associ 
ting this with the * wind-troubled" garments of ' Oreithyia,’ ao well described 
by Furtwaogler, 1 waa led on to see that the action of ‘wind might be traced 
throughout the pediment—"4 gust of wind seems to eweep thigh thy com- 
position froir the centre of action ' (Greék Buildings, 1908), The chariot horses | 
are not only restive, they ate foghtmen, A groom of runner accompanying 
each beant rushes forward to hold them, The charioterra hurriedly alight. 
Comparison of their action with other ropresentations, and consideration of the 
necessities of support for the heavy masses of marble, make thie jast inter- 
pretation cortain(Fig,7); Enough of the figure of Poseidon’s cliarioteer remains 
to show, that one foot wae raged touch higher thon the other, What was 
represented was‘a sudden dramatic action: all the vinities were observed, 

The interpretation of the * plot” of the sculpturcs wa here aet out, fallowing 
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the oliservutions of Leake aod Furtwingler, would have been instantly 
4ntelligible: all was a unity of canse and effect, simple and dramatic. The 
pediment sculpture was uo isolated scene, “an easel picture,’ chosen s8.% 
decorative subject. Itwas part of a great epic story. of the foundation of Athens 
and the divine charter given in the eizht of the Fathers of the people. Tho 
whole ides was very deep and anclent; Cecrops and =e ree 
special cnardians of the Acropolia and the representatives of more primitive 
Someta The ete werd 4 chortia to the wetion. Thi Pheidian 
composition carried forward in» modernised way these ancient traditions, — 
Here I should like to quote a remark froma MS. letter by that able critic, 
Watkiss Lloyd, in the Library of the Hellenic Society. Bpraking of Greek 
monumental sculpture he says; ‘ We always find. most pertinent telation of 
each part of the monument to the others. Hach is.a member of 6 sentence tm 
matble of which the pediment usually presents the nominative case anal vorbs, 
| the frieze’ the acousative, while the mibordinate 
decorations come in to shape the proposition as 
adverbs and adjectives, and occasionally constitute 
parenthetical clauses." The Parthenon wes the 
Bille of Athens. 


The figure ond eastume of Athena in the Pedi- 
nent have long reminded me very definitely of the 
statue at Dresden which Furtwingler identifieil os 
a copy al the Lemnian Athena by Pheidixa, The 
genera! tesemblance of these two figures, antl the 
sc remarkabile likeness of the head, which he asdovi- 
* ated with the same Dresden statue, to the girlish 
head of Athena on the frieze of the Parthenon, 
have fully convinced mo that the Dresden etatue 
was indeed:a copy of a Pheidian work. Tho pedi- 
mental fioure resembles the Lemnisn so closely im pose and costume that 
one aeeme almost a reverse version of the other. Both have an:arm 
thrown up, oxposing the armpit in a similar way to the arm of a third figure 
—the ‘Demeter’ of the EK. pediment (see other figures also), Dalton’s 
sketch wf the broken pedimental lignre lying on the groonil in lis view of 
the temple imlinates 4 fullness in the drapery under the arma which is founil 
aedin in the Lemnian and the Parthenos. The upper parts of the bodies of the 
pedimental figure and the Lemnian, in each case covered by an Aegina worn. 
disgonally, are so.alike that the Elvin fragment inthe Museum may he reatored 
by comperiioon with the other. (I sketched euch « restoration in the Burlmyion 
Magozive about fifteen years ago ond again in The Buglder, 1927.) The Athena 
of the pedinumt had something of the wonderful tresimess of the Lemnian, a 
freshness which seems to hove been a specml grace with which Pheidias could 
anctow his creations, 

From the large portion of the head of Athena which is preserved ‘a trust- 
worthy restoration may be made. The head of Poseidon has so much of 
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Pheidian. character in the Nointel drawing that it may be depended on for 
acouracy. | have enlarged and restored it in the sketch, Fig. & Tt the 
Nointel drawing of the upper part of the body were enlarged photographically 
soma ix or eight times and carofully eorrectod from: the existing torao, while 
the head was restored by an able artist, some butter notion of thia mighty 
figure might be recovered. 

The figures of Athena and Poseidon represented on the Hermitoge vase 
are so very like the pair of figures on the pediment as made known to ua by the 
closest study, that ib seems that the group intst have been actaally copied ; 
even the head of Poseidon an the vase is eo like the head in the Nointel ratehiey 
that they confirmesch other, Th the vase painting and in other representati 
of the scene Poseidon hus a cloak, Now at the back of the marble on the left 
ehoulder j4 8 large rough surface which ¢an hardly be any other than the 
attachment of snch a garment—as Licks must have perceived, In Fig. 9 1 
have made & variation in the disposition of it, as the siggestion of Lucas appears 
to me to be too similar to the drapery of the next figure (Ins, Fig. 10). On tho 
shoulder is » bronze pin which may have fastened « metal neckband: ‘The 
manner in which projecting | and delicate jurts of the sculptures were compacted 
together by * webs’ of drapery may be traced thronghout, 

More than twenty veats ago J noticed that the raised nght’hand of the 
middle ‘ Fate‘ must have held a piece of drapery above the shoulder, The 
Nointel drawing of the W. pediment indicates the constructive uso of drapery 
in the sculpture very clearly im respect to the chanoteer of Athena and the 
running figure of Tria. At the back of thia latter figure the broken attachment 
of drapery may be observed : oompare it with the mantle of the running figure: 
in the E. pediment. From the olil drawing it may be seen that this drapery 
wis é long sedrf whieh passed from arm to orm. In the Museum ia o frigment 
of a delicate arm with drapery of the kind attached (231), which muy, it is said, 
have bulonved to thie igure.’ In any cate we have material for an almoat 
eaniplete restoration. Hermes had his left arm supported in the sume munner, 
althouph not to so extreme 4 degres, as is well known in the Apallo Belvidere, 
Cerropis’ daughter aldo had her left arnt strengthened by thin drapery, 

The way in which thi senlptnred figures retam oviiience, in their power anc 
the adjustments of projecting parte, of tho simple quarry hlonks from whioh 
they wera hewn should also be noticed. The necessity for compaotanss will 
often suggest bow = lost part must have heen disposed. Figs 9 and 10 are. 
small restorations of the figures.of Poseidon and Irie based on. the photo- 
graphic illustrations, In Fig. 7 1 have made « very slight sketch m whieh 
one Of the chanoabteers ia-consutered in &-sunilar way. Some details,-such ad the 
wings of Inia, wiro mm separate pueves, joggled mto the main masses; but this 
method was sparingly used, | 

The marble Wlovks ut of which the erulptures were out are, in the case of 
the taller figures, ach op on endl ond pot goeording to the strata in the quarry, 
Hence many fractures are almost vertics!; the face of Athens, lor instance, and 





1 wonder if Cecropa daughter has heen peed for this. 
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the fragment of a seated figure, 330.7, From this Jact we can more rondily 
tinderstand the breaking away Of the presumed figured of Bereehtlieus if it wis 
origitally in the came block with ite neighbour. 

The Lnown beral we of bronze ndilitions to the trivge reliofs, and several] 
fixing holes on the pediment figures, suggest that bronze lotaile would hive been 
profusely tidied to the great sculptares. The spears of Athens aml Pousisdon, 
amt the eceptres of the watching kings, wonld have heen of gilded metal, The 
long lines of these mist have had great importance in the composition. Tt 
haz been said that the chariots of the two gods conld not heve had wheels, 
hut) have itttle doubt that they were added in bronze. A chariot in ane ofthe 
exatern metopes has.a hole for the attachment of « bronte wheel. The reine 
and bits af the horses would have been bronze. On the breast of Athena 
existe the trace of a bronze dise which boro the Medusa bead m bronze On 
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her aegis aro also holes to which littl writhing serpents Were fixed; on her 
neck are other holes which attached the back tim of ber helmet, and she hed 
PArTines. 

Tho head of Cecropa had many little holes around the crown—too many, 
T thitik, for fixing « wreath only—and I would suggest that he might have had 
Inne locks of hair aswell (Fig. 2). The head of hie frightened dauzhter also had 
lioles for attaching i-wreath, If these two figures, close together, had wreatha, 
other correspanding figures must Tiavy hed them ils, The Laborde head has 
lioles for the attachment of ao wreoth, The charioteer * Amphitrite” tes 
evidence of bronye gedeesories Se many Jetaild added in bronze must have 
greatly enriched the marble sculpture, and we hove further to lmagine tie eflvot 
of gilding of these parts. 

The flesh aarfaces of ' Crannos,' “ Hermes" (the back of the right aboulder) 
and notably the Helloe of the Kastern front, stil] retain eo much evidenor of 
actual polishing that i} seems certain that the mule parts were «0 highly 
finished that they elittered. ‘That auch surince polishing wae 4 general tradition 
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in the Mownim, that it may not be diuhted. The figures were ile touched 
with colour und the draperies more oxtewdvely pointed, as ia now yenerally 
ancepted. In 1012 | oheervell trres of the painied Lis of thin left ewe cf the 
hore af Solow in the 1 pediment, the painting lias preserved the purtaie to 
some Heures, a) that ina good [whit Lae cirele aay De deen, 

The fragment $49.7 tention above waa hanlly more than o large yertinil 
eplinter from the tight aide of w figure It has heen suggested thet the por- 
ticular figure may have heen either’ D'or! UL! Now when we nenember that 
Pare in hia drawine of the Qeermps group shows « thin alice of auch un alljaining 
female feure, we may hardly doubt that the fragment 330.7 ie part of eure D- 


As ia woll Imnown, Dalton in his view of the W. front puts au altogether unex- 
plained nade figure hero which mint hove been drawh it fo make the Iroleen 
surlaes look more interesting. | mace a slight metaration of thia figare in 14 
(Greek Bustdings)}, A finn marhle fragment of the right thigh of # draped 
female figure in the Maseum, MM 'T, i valuahly in showing that the figure “'T,’ 
although seated low, wae not in the curdas telining attitude piven to it ite the 
Nointel drawing ¢ Dalton represents it better, — Lt whows further that the nude 
figure associated with ib was not full seated an her ap, bat rather fall sted 
on hor lett side, The fragment is from « myagnificent tatare finite cot 
patable to one of the “Fates.” Lf a photograph of thia ware ehown with m few 
added lines indicating how the body and feet. mst have been in tolation to it, 
‘our understandmg of it might be largely increased. The fragment S90 of the 
‘colseal right arm of female figure may perhaps have bolonged to figate ( of 
the West pediment.’ If the Laborde head alvo belonged fo this, figury we 
“milvht fowl that we know something about it: | wonder if thin head has been 
tied op the Amphitrite toro to see if it lool suitahie for @ correrpouding 


A German ssholar has made « skilful restoration of the great woroterwn 
from amall exiating fragments (BM. Seulprures of the Parthewm|, © Aaong the 
enuraved ‘plates which Vulliamuy publinied From sketches mui in. (iresoe 
(ce. 18)) de one of Sa tle Found at Athone: from on}y one wirfect example,” 
This <nwl] anteliy, of which T givy a Might sketch in Pig. 11, net have hoon 
comparatively’ mall, yet it is wo like thi restored acrotaria that it ia good 
evidence of the general correctness of the rieilt. 








From an inscription relating to the building it le nown that the works were 
begun in #47, the demple was conserster in 498, whin the gold and ivory imnge 
wae eof up, and the whole work soon to Lave been ebmpleted in 432. Fron 
tho wlight duis several eoholure lave art off aehemes of the ordir in which the 
arnipture write executed. Minhaelie says; ° The metopes were execute! in 
the “forties, the frieve im the bevinaing af fie ‘thirties, while the pectinert 
groupe were premnmbly executed after the death of Pheidiog, or waiter be loft 
Athena in 438, by hia pupils, this may be looked upon. aa almea} certain’ | Di 
covert, UWS), Profesor Hana Schrader exclicles Phealiae almost entirely 
from the design and exeeution of the sculptures, Lechat, on the other hand, 


il 
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concludes (1024) that the Eastern pediment and the frieze would have. heen 
done before 438, when the temple wos dedicated. And Johansen (1925) 
avoues that Pheidias probably remamed at Athens until 432, * In the four- 
teenth wear the luilding accounts show that more than kalf that year's budget 
waa swallowed up by the potliment groups; it took so long to complete them. 

The beginning of such a vast work must have been many years before 
even a partial completion.” Loolking-at the questions ina gonernl way from a 
practical pot of view, it may, I think, be asserted as obwionz that the master 
eculptor must have begun to ‘design’ the pediments in the evening of the 
very day when the new temple waa first mentioned to hitn; the artiat's mind 
ranges all over the important points Of & great work from the beginning. A 
search for the large and most perfect marble blocks required for the great 
sculptures would have heen undertaken from the first days of gunrrying, The 
frieze. owing to the fact that the continuons design passes over the jomting of 
| the slabs, had to be wrought in place, and it 
i¢ probable, therefore, that it was the latest 
af all the works of sculpture to be under- 
token. ‘This view of the period of the frieze 
is confirmed by other considerations. ‘There 
ia auch a close correapondence hetween the 
ols of the Eastern frieze and those of the 
pediment above it that rt muy not be doubted 
that the great sculptures existed, at least as 
médels, before the frieze was dono It is 
further probable that thy frieze was not 
carved until the roof was covered in, eo thust 
it might be wrought wnder the same con- 
ditions of lighting as it would have to be 
seen by. Kivery builder would, 1 thmk, be 
likely to agree that the friexm was a tonplet- 
ing piece of work. The preat sculptures, however, must have gone forward 
goncurrentiy with the building, or the ecuiptors were unoroumed, 

When these very heavy sculptures were wrought they had to be hosted 
up to thei¢ place on the cornices. This was a task of immense difficulty and 
danger—one of primary importanee which would have lieen thonght out from 
the heginuing, (1) The sculptures were advanced so that the scaffold used in 
lnikding each pable served also for putting them in place as soon aa the structure 
wae ready, (2) or the scaffolding was maintained in position for a long time; 
($) or it was taken down and anew ecaffold wae afterwards erevted for musing 
the sculptures. It seome most probable, I may aay, that the senlptures would 
linve been pt: tn position in» partially completed atate; it is almost impossible 
to suppose that fragile jutting parta would have been eubject-to all the dangers 
of hoisting and petting In place: ‘The actual worlananshyp would, of course, 
have been team work, done by a master with the help of many tramod assistants. 
After the sculptures were in position, the work of painting and miling had to 
bo wnilertaken. 
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For long it was accepted as following from the revorda that the chick artist 
| respansible for the external douljtures of the Parthenon waa Pheidine Later 
in a time of re-cxuninstion doubts have heen raised, and recently Professar 
Hane Schrader hus argued that Paionjos and Aleanlenes, who were sald to have 
been the sculptors of tho pedimental groups at Olympia, were actually the 
‘authors of the marble sculptures of tho Parthenon, while Pheidiaw only super- 
vised their work. The learned oritic mamtains that there ary considembly 
differences in. style between the two podiments of tle Parthenon, aod that 
Patonies designed that facing. weat while Aleamenes designed the. Eastern 
pediment and the inex. In 1908 1 had obwerved the resemblance of the 
anulptures of the temples at Olympia and Athens. * The lately discovered 
seul ptures of Olympia, although more archaic in atyle, lave much in common as 
compositions with the pediments of the Parthenon. The relation of the two 
works je not settled, but undoubtedly one derived muel fron the other.’ 

In the East pediment at Olympia as in the Western at the Parthenon, the 
composition is divided up into » oontral action and epentatears who are separate] 
from it by chanot groups; in botli are very similar reclining and crouching 
figures, and pairs of figures are cut out of aingle blocks.. Two metopes of 
conteurs oid women ot the Parthenon so closely resemble the two centaur 
groups at Olympia that one pair must be practically copiod from the other. 
Agnin, the metopes of the two hnildings are vary like one another in the cluracter 
of the beads.and treatment of relief. To peoount for these facta there are other 
possibilities than that maintumed by Professor Schrader. (1) Olympin was a 
great prototype carefully studied by Pheidias, the muster of the-Parthenon; 
(2) this master actually worked on the sculptures of Olympia; (1) he sappliod 
Jesigns for Olymyiia which were worked out by focal seniptors ; (+) the seu} ptures 
at Olyinpia are after all later than these at the Parthenon and imitated them. 
For niyselt [ am drawn to think that (5) ia the moet likely theory. 

The resemblances are rather in types, formal design and arrangement: than 

iy the aubtleties of ‘xtvle,’ fecling dni) orsftemanship. 1 cannot see close 
einccaia Of piyle in this aensis between the sculptures of Olympia and 
Athens: nor can t perevive the allaged difference wf style betwoon the Bast and 
West pedimental sculptures at the Parthenon. Avoiding dispute, T will ache 
n few observations which convines me thet alter all the most Likely liypothesie 

ia that the eealptures at the Parthenon were by Pheidias—that. is, with the 
assistance of # large workshop staff anil competimt aasivtanta. 

Itin agroed that the. atyls of Fheidiag is made known to smo extent hy the 

inte copies of the gold.and iwory Parthenos. [tie argued that this figure js of a 
more atohaic type than the external sculptures, It nught well be soverer, 
however, without being earlier, Westmacoth observed nearly a century ago; 
' Although the venins of Mhmidiaa muy have effected: the fullest change in the 
architecturn! seulpture of the Parthenon, it 2 not probable that the old feeling 
woull he disregarded in the stataes of presiding deities, ~ . . Thesa grantl 
chryselephantine compositions ate rather ta be plaoed TT the cuteyory of 
gorgeous idols.” Miss Harrieon too haa wlmirably aaj ; ‘The main conception 


was, a6 it, should be, traditional; reverently to keep the oll yet add the 
1a.—vaL. 1, G 
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new, te touch so littl: and transform se much, this is the proper quality of 
niia,” 

y 1A conception like that of Pheidiaa did not spring fnll4grown from the 

artist's brain, it had grown up lowly toa complex parfection, deap- rooted in. 

nianifold tradition; it wae the Isat outcome, almost crowded with multiple 

wesociations, of national belief,’ 

The true view, E believe, would be that the pediment figures and the 
Parthenoe statue huve the kinship of common paretitage. Allowance ‘has 
to be made for the wile differences in the fuvefiny, scale and materials of -the 
several works. One was of ivory and gold, of colossal scale, a sacred cultus 
image standing alone within the solemn sanctuary. The others were of 
matble, about a quarter the sizeof the cult image, parts of groupe Nustratine 


ahores. 
What would the eritice have? Should not, Pheidias have given his 
iminierine religious figure traditional contimarty, aweing dignity, and structural 


siniplicity! How can the figure be said to be comparatively. archaig when. it 
qwas imitated in the maidens of the Erechtheum and the Eirene of Cephiso- 
lates? The reliefs on Athena's shield and tho pedestal appear to have been aa 
ddvanced and picturesque as any of the external sculptures. ‘Schrader indeed 
pomts out resemblances between the reliefa on the Pergamon copy of the 
Parthenes and the frieze of the Parthenon, At the bottom of the shield was 
the fignre of a dead girl Arnazon, which shows the * pathos * of later generations 
anrl was imitated for centuries—this ia not archaic! The serpent supportmg 
Athena's shield is so naturalistic that we might aa coon call it decadent as 
archaic. It suggests twisting movement in the most wonderful way, The 
Athena of the W. pediment, ite full rounded form, its drapery and the proud 
carriage of the head, is closely akin to the Parthenos. ‘The rematkable pesem- 
bianoes to the statue which Furtwingler identified as the Lemnian Athena by 
Plievdias have already been pointed out. Above all the details of likeness there 
a total expression : a combination of freshness with dignity which seams to 
have hea one of the seorets of the great master, Again, there is some likeness 
hetwoen the pair of figures, Athena and Poseidon in the pediment, and tho 
Athonn and Marsyas attributed to Myron. Whatever be the exact tacts regard- 
ing the latter group, the resemblanee—which has been brought out hy Leobat— 
is ovitlence of the Athenian tradition and early character of the pedimental 
Similar poset and drapery to the cult image are found on the Parthenon 
frieze. For the drapery compare Iris standing next to Hera on the Eaat front, 
Hore.we find the same deep tarn-over of the chiton passing well below the girdle, 
which shows {just at the crown of the curved line whieli it forms acrous the 
body. | 
“The small and dry copy of the Parthanos preserves 4 character inthe wrms 
which seems to be almost a signature of Pheidus: “They ate large and weighty 
unil yet look soft, flowing in beautiful curves and resting quietly on some 
support, It is interesting to note that Johansen im an excellent ptudy of thi 
sculptures (1925), while ho upholds their Pheidian authorship, objects to ° the 
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disproportionate heavinesa_and pize of the arms" of the Parthence—tho ‘ un- 
reasonably: heavy and clumsy arnns.’ 

More than twenty years aco I had noticed the special character of the 
women # arm in the pedimontal aciilpture: so the point is not produced for the 
sake of present argument— The soft rounded arms of the Demeter |! Persephone 
of the H. pediment] and of the wife [1] of Cucrops, strong yet almost flowing in 
extraordinirly beautiful curves, are wonderful and lovely,” Maydon called 
ntiention to these arms, * The first thing | fixed my eves on was the wrist in 
dpe of the fermle groupe , ,. The arm wee in vepowe und the soft pret in 
reloeation.’ The arm thos wen must lave heen Persephone’s | 1], for ee 
Haydou's drawings in the museum ia # lagge epecial study of thie mus ; 
arin. Compare aguity the hand of the Parthenos resting on the abield and ie 
baad of the “Permephone’ The same trpe of arm Appears Agni: On the EK. 

¢ arm of Hers, which at small scale suggests ib an extraordinary way 
the softness and ‘whiteness’ of the goddess’ arms, 1 know no such arme in 
sculpture as those of the Parthenos and the marblea of the Parthenon. ‘The 
pose—the bent left leg and raised fob, the forward Jeaning bace—of the 
Parthenos, ia this archaic{ Examine in the dry littl copy the ivory meek, 
large and soft with « horizontal crease in it—is this archaic! ‘Then compare 
with this the marble neck of the Athena of the W. petlimont, * like nnto an 
ivory tower”: alsa the Laborde head and the Hera on the frieze. ‘These sott 
necks, like the arma, are partof the style of Pheidias —_ 

Further, notice the jewalliry of the Parthenos: is this archaic? Compare 
the evidence for etrrinws, bracelets and necklace on the sculptures. Comipure also 
the Meduesa head on the lreast.of the pedimental Athena (4 that of the Parthenos, 
‘anil the similar cusped edges of the aegis in each case, also the thirk shoe-soles 
of the Parthenos with marble fragment of Athena's foot from @ pedinyent in 
the museum. We muat canelude that the Parthenos, the Lomnian and the 
pedimental ficur® ary « toad of sister works, 

Schrader sees a marked difference betiveen the sculptures of the Kastern 
and Weatern pediments, and supposes that they were not even the designs of the 
same master, On the contrary, it is their kinship which impresses mo, The 
figure which stood in the-W. pediment of “Ine,” with 72 thin drapery, might 
be carved by the samo craftaman who wronght the wonderful * Aphrodite’ of 
the 1. pediment. Compare also the fragment S07 ‘TL with the forms and 
drapertes of more than one of the figures of the eastern front. Pucker edges 
of drapery oceur in both podiments, © T agree entirely with Johanson (1925), 
whe can find in the two pediments ” only a difference of dextun, not any actaally 
essential difference; it isin no way greater than may he expressed by the word 


development.’ 
W. BR. Lernasy. 








© ‘These jryckerel aioe havi been dhe Dike what ia represented that | eemnoat doybe 
scribe me delveges, but fave jut observed = sucha hem wae jniteted in the workptures. 
the wide fen of a plese of stuff which ja ae 
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Tae problem of the neutrality of Delos has bean the bubject af 4 searching 
investigation by. W.W.'Tarn published recently in this focrnal.t  Theargninens 
turns mainly on w purely epigraphical question, namely, thé interpretation of 
tie formule for the setting-up of a stele inthe dectoes of thie Island League. 
lia historical importance is great, hecause, if Tum is right, we tbowld be justified 
in Wtiliairgr Ue Delian Roval festivala for the reconmtrantion of the politica! 
Kistory of the third contury, which has rightly bow styled the darkest period of 
‘Hulleniaw, As in the fourth Kxcursus of his large work Antigonng Gonatas, the 
distinguished scholar nisintiine the thesin thar Delos beowne « tember of the 
fuland League, and thet thi varying Iustory of this League is reflented tn thus 
eaiablisheoent of festivale be turn by the Prolonoies, by tha Seleacids, and try the 
Antigonids. ‘The evidence for his theory he finds in. the-argument that tho 
(elanders, if they wished 4o eet up an inscribed utete in Below, wero wot obliged 
to address a petition 16 the Commune of Dios, requesting the grant of w site in 
tha eenetuary; the Islanders therefiro controlled the site and ground of Delos, 
whinh implies that Delos belonged Lo the Deagun. Aliough T raised objections 
to Tarn'a theals* ay did Fousael At atl earlier date? Lwould gladly be the first 
to agroe with him, had Ne succeeded in bringing forwatd convinomg proof of 
thie thoury, Ap this has ant bow the case, in view of the wide ignifionnee of 
the problem 1 think it wdvidalile to break silence and to vxpose my objections 1 
the oriticns of experts. 

Belore we enter upon the examination of the epi hie miuterial, 1 will tan 
needful to obtam a clear conception of the meal eourse ol procedine in Greek 
fands, whielt had-to be carried out if 4 propeaition were framed to Bek tp an 
inactibed stele in another city, Phoee whages ao be lie Uhiatinyenialied! = 


(1) State A aniet frame the decree which anticipates the publicntinn af the 
rocind within the territury of State B. 

(2) Then State A must-approach B. with the request that B. will permit the 
exooution af the deere and will grant » site lor the atele. These angotiatinna 
could be conueted verbally orin writing, Tt waa uot infrequent for the states 
2 have meourse ba diplomatio methods in theey cages, and #xtracndinary 
qrpeoBevral or lepopvrwoves and Grcopoi might be entrosted by A with the 





nngothetivd. In these oases the original decree of the fist city contains ay a 
ruil as expremdon of its wiilew in such o way that particular instructions ate 


ILS. 84, pat, PB. WA, pat 
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given to thw negotiators. ‘This axpplics 1 with valuable material (see beluw, § 1), 
As acrole, those jmractions wore given in writing. But these sloeumenta, 
dealing with a mere-detail of administestion, only received poblination, anil so 
have only come down to us, i exceptional tases, Tha marer they wre, the grealer 
the significance of the few surviving docaments ; for, to take ont mur elaini right 
hire, they permit ua to etate, withont reservation, that mecusichally A 
approached B with the request to grant.a partionlar gite phos and: jetted 
ly A [eee below § LT). | | 

(3) Finally, the docision of B ronst be obtained to the request of A, whmnthar 
verbal on written. These decrees have a very wooqual valor for our probhimn. 
Moat important wre these whieh by thetr terms waggest the aibstenne of thon 
request, of which give information with regard to the cour of the verkal 
pevotivtionn with the representatives of A. bn these instanont the dlocnees 
furnish un adoyuate aubetitate for tho miming request of AL Docrose of thia 
third extegory I discuss in § TT. . 

It Will serve our parpose not to login with those instances which ounce 
interatate nexotiatiuna, Int to excamnine first the wanol practice within » state, 
tr Athena it waa a mutter of dliniet everyulay ceourrence that the dormion aa 
to a site waa left to the inbereditew] partied: aif. 2G ai 1*, 40K, t€diven BE cur 
jerk elndver orficin . , , & cryope Stroy av PoUA n Tai tAhy wap’ “Apyodier 
eal “Apistoyeirova.* This example is exdeptionél in that nv request had boon 
made by the persen lkinourted. But a whole row of Ephebi inscriptions show 
that the proposes of thie decree hail thomnelves salinted in advance A mite on 
which te erech the nmument ard came before the Mnsinlity with i letinite 
propoml. The-state in thew case confined tsell to granting the meyuest, £47. 
iL? 1041; (Erneyooptjobar SE Tols EetPors. , , tott}oanGen rig eleovos Thy 
devikteow, tv ep al[rodura: tore ]) compare the same formula in 15 
Lf, alo the &y dp dy eGxetpoy torre of L000. How far the frwilam of the 
petitioners extended in thair clioiee of site te snont clywrly sean In the LowLanes 
af Kumaridas of Rockom in Crete, 2.0, 4844, Athens hod originally decreed 
that hie stafaw shold be wot tp in hie hewme on the Acropolis (line 26), MMe 
seem notto have been eatiefied with this ate aul availed hinsel! af ther inter 
vention of Enry kinides ancl Mikion bo have thi sly changed to one te tape) Tot 
Afwou «al Tay Xepitaw; aml in fart the people pane a tlecres to thie offvel; 
1. dt. kaBdrrep altoUvren att Etpvedslins kal Mixlow As in 
Athons, #0 in Kalymnos; $6.02. 3560, A certain. Armtulcritos bud susie 
reajyent for the grant of » site” near the Theatre.’ "The decree mma; —Souy 
auTe tov TOtov Tov Trot) TH Seatpy Sy alrettar, Finully, let ue cite an 
exumply from Cyxions, Michal, Ree 11, Ag a nite for the platue of Klenibe, 
priestess of Oybole, hor astociates request ovyxcopn Sivan tanrats Toray by Ti 
avboha &yops trl roU tpoyovned avriis cuvebpiou tov dd S0ome tod 
SySoulviro; Tol Gbehpow aris Aiovvaiow Tod “AgxAnm&Goy pind thin state 
approved) ifdiven atrral dverkivor, xadamep agiovaw, an shnilarhy 626, 

<a — = =: 
. CE. the decree of Dhhiq, Ayling, 190, eornd aired Poqderras 
whrory & elie sree granted by @ Be -ciory of sae 
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when the request was male to ast ap a portralt (tives eleouneds) of Mudie 
in thie shrine tis Mnrpds tis MAcwrervils 4 7) rrapGevciw (|. 4), “The 
decision of the people runs > xo} ouyxexwipto fay atria Toy Torrov, Ka Otrep 
&Ei01, 

, Taro naturally does not deny that in these mses a reyuesd for portichlar 
site is expressed. Bat he advances the opinion (p. 148) that thiv was only 
permissible in the internal affairs of a vtate, and that the examples of this 
prowedure “involve no questions az. between differnt cities.” 1 {nil to see what 
fnndamental difference can exist between the two eases, From the material 
wo have just examined I can only draw the conclazion that the choice of a pits 
waa not unfrequently made by the petitioner before hw brought forward his 
proposal, and thivt it wae oooasionally possible even after the officin) proceedings 
for lim to secure w chanie of site, a8 in the caso of Enmaridas, TY inthe case of 
the ereotion of a monument in another town the authorities seem to have 
adopted this ourse less Frequently—which we have still to prove—tho 
erplanatidn of the changn noel not he mm any funiamental difference of pro- 
otdure; mel more probably, Tack of knowlodge of the local conditions m the: 
fordign town is the reason for lraftmg the request in only genern] perma, Tf 
wr accept lurn’s hypothesis, this selection of 4 site can never and nowhere 
be found. He emphasis the proposition that fhe request of A contains 
no conurete proposdl, simply a request for a guneril site, anid that presuaria bly 
4 & nutter of courtesy in international correspondence jt was left open Jor 
State B to assign the particular site for the erection of the momument, * Cin 
saquently, «o for aw | know, we nerer find. (my ttalics)—and this ts of the first 
immportance—that A in ite decree asks B for a particnler site"; ao he eye on 
p. 149, and also p. 149; * Kvery phrase equally leaves it in the hands of B 
exactly where to put the stele.” 

1 will gladly admit to Tarn that there aro inatantes In tich variety in which 
State Ain possing the decree und approaching B with the request for a site 
leaves the selection of that site entirely im B's hands, By way of illostration 
t cite Lo. Priene: 47. 28, w decree of Bargylia in favour of Priene, in whiok 
instrnetiony wer given on tho toad to the imbassadors mapeKacciv 68 oToUus 
kal Torrey GrroSetban, yc dueretioerai 4 onihn, ccriA.: further, Mtr, xi, 
4, 1082, a deeree of Thexsnlonion in favour ait Diloa—treaBy) Batikuav maga 
Tou Bijou Tod AnAlov aroorakels mpeope 5 TPs ty ardAw ter [re] 
winiployens GoreGcone, ma’ a... HElou th fj TAI olveios Byoucay 
Tpds airroy Sodvai Totrov bs BeATioTeD uni oginin a decten of Tasoa for 
judges fram. Priene, J». Peleve, 53> the Deno proposes to dispatel to Mrione 
an tinhwesy which apiong other matters ia to thake the request Iva To 
yiipiaya duorypaet by tend ty @ Gv atrots palveta:. Finully, an 
especially striking exaniple is provided by one of the Thessalian inerriptions 
published by Arbanitoponlos;" the magivtrates of Gonnoi are comorisiioned 
[tpovor fiiven Sb wat mpds thy ard jAw thw thoy Kiepskeoy [ypdoyott, Srrmas 7254) 
iv TH Slyopm of &v al[lpiyrai, Kel top’ Res oh 7d qaiqioule. 
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‘This form of the request’? maa be kept constantly in mind in the following 
sections, when we enilesyour to aurértain whether any bstanced exist of & 
state approaching another with & partinular proposal for tho chowe of « 
Bitar. 

1. Deeree of A with insthuctions for ito own officials or onl enadors.—Taru 
haa already cited the decree of Minow in Amorgus for Kritiileos of Alurinle (10, 
xii. 7. S88). Thin decrwe is to bo carried inte effect through an am bins fiir, 
vliowe instructions we have inline $4: 2AleSay trpecBeurhy, Sots - , . Weapa- 
werdboer AlyiaAdig.. . ovhoo avery (Thy ama) of Gv weontpihTa 
Keitékcos. Beyond doubt, strong milience ix being hieorlit th lap upon 
State Bin regard to the choice of asite. Tarn, however, attempts to mbininise 
te siumificabea of this passage, regarding this expression nf an especial req usal 
as an umestial distinction for the man. honoured, and farther suggesting that 
tliis man, who waa in fact & cthixen of Aigialo, fillod some afficias position in 
hin hime town, and woulil therefore im normal cingumetances havn ta take part 
cn the eeleatinns of Maite, But that there ie no ground for och qn assimpition 
ie proved by the Inseription whiel follows, F.G. xii. 7, 36. It ie a decres of 
Aiginle for this anime Kritolacs and his brothor Parmemon, Thoyiwrs permitted, 
intor alic, bey wot sp the decrees -pdoy Byvociay els érrolav Gv PovAwyTal 
Tomoy, te. the site of thi wtele tv left to tur own choice: Woe hava the 
enim turn of pirate as in the Athonian and Cyzieena decrees previously cited 

Pininer still i¢ a series of decrees in which the /ome maiguatrates, re 
ontrasted with negotiations in writing for the grant of a partioular dite in State 3, 
A deeree of Akraiphia in honour of judges from Larisa, TG, wii. A031, rts ea 
follows : ypéapen 56 Kal TOUS TeARWapXlolys Ral Thy Tok pds Thy mGAWw 
qty Aapisatow xal ofcaton Sely otrrhy Telto Te whqieued{ verly pal yilen Kent 
Avatslyat fy 17 lep® rot “AtrokAtwves Tov Mreelfoul? Compare the 
deepen of Akraiphia m honour of podges foatn Miwirs, BOUT xxiv. 1000, 
pb, Ths dvebetvor Ey tp tep@ rod Aros vou ‘OAverriou; and Hie drome of 
Genel in’ honowr of judges from Mondu, “Eg. “Apy:. O14, p. La, No, S4ere 
yout wor 84] kedl] pds ToU[s raw Movbjanlékov toryods watt Thy mre] (51° 
EnjistoAfis, ver d]xoAobbas xfal tjap’ xeiveis mpogeviar avery pel ei} 
els Klovicx ALLEL |u[tiy lect] FebA) Ev [+]® tel(p&] ths GtuliSos] As elearly 
as we cat desite, in these decreed State A announces. that B ia to be requested 
to grant a site in « particular sanctuury. | 

Hi, Decition of Bfollawing a request of A. At the head of this exction, | set 
nu dweree af Cysicus (Mich. 534), the provisions of whieh throw light npon the 
preliminary negotintions we Have heen considering. The tate of Paros has 








P Compern de. Priene, A ALM, Fetes Jute Fron Licrieoa), becunee (an dhocanrmerst 
ere bed, 00 Ad Yd bye tS) oecewel > anly expr (Foe wrtuely’ | Arvccthayess fe i ds 
yavry role Soarriy dereiicos gaterra ive qemmerepy Tiny sy mek). “The tnarlood 


© dearratty vig the chews, de de S EQqude 6: ebiflereanie tetwoen thimexample mod ALEL im 


Merde dro Sel Eye erie $6 alirew Hat be the Latter a roaptenml 
* Delo aonb wite tn thie eoenion F407, rh. {or o parthindne mite in onompt. 
M030 (decree of Akealphia in honour of 
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passed a decree in honour of the Nesiarch Apollodoros, thut a atele shall be set 
up to lum at Cyziens, m ‘the Agora. Tt has sent: an embassy tu Ovzions bo 
request sanction for this (1. M4): eel vétrev abrolyran fy +4] ay ong. The 
reply af Oyzions (|, 23 £,) rune; SeB509a1 52 alr rome, Ev. * OT ooVeL Thy 
slkdvo: wapd ras tpomtfas TpS Tis Grods ris Atopiencts.. Parallel with this 
example T range the following, it which Iases and Priane are eae (fw. 
Priene, 5A). Tas gave instructions t representatives sent to Priene cme 
of fasos, 27 (2): arpecPeural oltiwes . - , Shiocoucy SE karl hea. 
yngisux dvaypapy fy 7 lepad tis "Annee aig MoAidBos. We fave ‘the 
teply of Priene in Lo G4 fs: Ive 8 wot ta 4Erotpeva Ud ‘leaotav 
ouvTEAEoGT) .. . ToTroy BE SchdaSat fy Toy jepoy ths “Atmvas ais TModidiGos 
yyus THis oTHANs Tig TMepiexovens Tes Tape Xiaw Tiuds. According to 
Tarn, the request for # site for the atelé inthe sanctuary of Athens waa o 
request for a yeneral site. This opinion could only be accepted if oo other site 
in Prione were availably for the stele. The record in J.» Priene, 49, will be 
linlpful in settling thie point, It isu decree of Prienu in reply te a request of 
Chica and Tums—dvotervon 6 Kel Td yipiapc To wape Mlaov 7S yevdpevey 
Trap" clay thy Wwapactaia ais arods ais SorAfis ths kv +H Gyopar, 
Teecovaypaiyar G2 walta wyplopors té trite Tov Sixacte Kal toU Xia 
Siow waGdorep Kal enrol fEicieacv. From this we may conolude that, 
beside the sanctuary of Athene, the market-place wus looked npon as a 
possible site. And further, that other sanctuarins might be selected 19 proved 
by the request of lasea, 7.0. Prime, 53; 34: év lepdt, 1 Gv atroic (Tois 
Nempvevor) paivn toi, 

We have then to: conclude that a concrete proposal ® is implied in tho 
request fore #ite in the Templeof Athena Polias. Tt is only ow this supposition 
that we can iniderstand low the people of Prine could regard their decree 574, AT, 
as the fulfilmiont.of a wish expresae! by Lasns, even if they distinguizh the site 
with more precision than did Inaos ju it decree. In essence they grant the. 
petitioners the site they hall chosen, exactly as Cyzicus did te Paros. As lass, 
as well a Paros, had had recourse to diplomatic procedure in order to obtain 
fiw fulfilment of its wish, we tnay assinae that these negotiations had led up 
to the choice at # site‘ near the stele of the Chiang.’ And with it we find again 
the situstion that we encountered in the-deeree of Paros; State A formulates. 
4 Tequest for a particular site it hua itsell selected. 

EL. Divoree of A, letéor of A requesting the grant of a site in B, and decision of B. 
This sxamnplen hitherto cited suffer from the defeot. that we possess tho doct- 
mentary record of the handling of the negotiation in a fragmentary state ay 
and must therefore anpply the gapa by reasoning, But in one ease, JG, v2 
S67. we possess the records in uxlroken order, andj) will therefore be possible 








"The fandecremtal lifforenon botwoen, mw 
roqueet for a pertinular gite oul lor o 
neal ae ia clearly shown by & commrperiaon 
Sleewat cor aeamples Al khe fallowing 
doornes ; cited above on pry. 2243) doceen of 
Poo, J. 0. Prive, $7 of Parion, J, rv, 


Priewe, 03; of Hargylia, f. ©. Prinna, 47-008. 
Gonnal, “Ep. "Apr, Lib, » U7, No. 290) of 
Janos) Son, Priéne, 53; and of Thessslonica, 
1. ah. 4, Wy i all these the grant of 
i ovéetet ie waked for-oourly lo pooeral 
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toremove the hat doubt. The situation.is na follows; Denctrias has obtained 
arbitrators from Kleitor and Patras; their task brought to a happy conclusion, 
the Magnetes poss in their honour a decree (ii, 1. Tf) whieh is to roceive triple 
publication, in Demetrias, in Kieitor and in Patras: and the oTpatiyés anil 
the -ypaupereds of the League are comminsioned to write to Kletor and 
Patras [Gtrag qmapoxcAcuGtjowm ta Seboyptva xal TéIBlel +O wrigiope 
cual ypapév els) omjAny dvai 8@)oiw Kall trap" atrrois gv KAgivopi wiv by ti 
Gyopat, tv Tkkrpois] Ge [ele rijy dyopdw [orapl& Fou "AnidAAwue, ty 
Anunrpi abi Se ey tt a} yoomy [rape thy “ApriSe (1,20), In the sata 
way the town of Demetring decides (iv. |, 30 £) to write to the authoritine of 
Kleitorand Patras asking that ita cdeeree may be sot up in both thes towns, 
specifically, Krerropion (Ev 17 Gyo) év roi lepGi ris MAA... [rHs] 
‘Avralas wapd Tov "At[ ava, ... Morpeis S¢ dv tT): dyopali) mapa toy 
"AraiAloave} (ATE). Surely these two pieces- af evidence af onr first 
eitegory propose in tlear words a purtioular site adequately described in esol of 
thetowns, ‘Tarn’s theory is refuted even more clearly, if that be posatble by this 
lotters of the Generalsiof the League (i:1. 1 £.) and of the town of Demetrina (iL 
1.247.) to Kloiter (the corresponding letters'to Patras ary not preserved). The 
request of the League officiala goes as far as to propose o site “in the Agora,” 
The authorities of Demetrias aro more definite in formulating their wish with 
regind to the site (L 270)+ [ress dvars0h by) ii cryopay dy 1idy, | leper 
Tijs TIAA... tfis “Avralos, KorScrrep Sé8ourar) wal Ti Fperbocst Si\pot. 
There con be no diaputy that here is o request for the wrant of a definite 
partioular site. Yet Tarn askerts (p, 150) that ‘the lotter to Kleitor shows 
Hint the ceres is merely quoting verbally what Kleiter had already arranged; 
the Intter says, Uuels wos aaxOoti wal tolg Mayynor BéSoxra. mrpo- 
vorSevres Eote, Stress... verted: bv th cyopar (tote mpo).’ Bo sure 
is he of his case that he adds, ‘The matter ia absolutely free from: doubt. 
in the interest of science jt is fortunate that the text as it has come to us is 
free from doabt; it makes Tarn's Interpretation impossible, for there oni he 
io supposition of a previous decree of Kleitor. The plirase atpover Serres 
Eote emphasised by ‘Tarn id simply not there. Titi’s error is due to the 
fact tat he haa overlouked the deciatve opie plirese in both ketters In 
the letter of the Teague it runs (1. 4); [qronjoete 2 Kal duets KAS 
KaGloqi xal tolg M/G}yv[natly [Sé5Joxtai, [r]povenfay[tss}| Greols dvaypo- 
Ot... wal] averetry ev a[F! kyolosii]; sampare the corresponding words 
in thi letter of Demetrina, |, 27 {> wakes [Se] Gulets} taytj]o[¢) te tpoven- 
[Bévfres «oA, There con he no donbt that hy trpoveciy a negotiation 
contemplated in the future is meant: that is, the decree of Kintor, which ia to 
corresponil with those of the League and of Demotrins, is still awaited: ‘These 
two cases cannot be teoonciled with Tarn's theory. Neither the League nor 
Demetrma hoe been in any closer touch with Kleitor: Thus here aguin we 
have the situation Tarn holds to bo impossible, * that an independant city 
specifically: asks another fora particular site.” 









* OT reetore tha phrase ropa the ‘Agta by tompariann with |, 45. 
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The ordinary Greek practice employed for setting 1p p stele i) other erties 
‘ahould by now. be clearly understood, and we are ina position to bring the 
Delian insériptions within our purview. in G.G.A,, (S17, p. 452, Thal tote, 
{or the trestment of onr problem. two decisions of the community of Liles in 
‘reply to requests of Chios and Hestinea (J G04, 102 and 1025). From the 
subject-matter of decree 1023, line 2, [érrei6r of Xtoi) crrocteiAavrey Wpeo- 
Beriy frrods feds clroGvra t]érov éy 1 Tepe), Grow otatnoceray t 
atin, | had concluded that @ request for a particular site was included. im 
the negotiations, In the case of Hestinea we possess the decree (LG. x1. 4, 
1055) dvofeiven... . elg TO lepov Tot "ArroiAcoves ‘Torroy qitnjoapevous To 
xowey ‘Toby AnAlay, and im 1G. sd. 4,.1025 we have the answer of Delos ta 
Hestiaea, Bodver Torov by THt lepsdr "loriadow [6v) alroOvral, dve pésov 
ray elxdvow tig te "OgedA[...2- kot. . .JiniSos Gots Gvedeivar oThAny, 
which T imterpreted in the anme sume. Tarn cannot wilmit this, consistently 
with his fundamental principle; accardingly in the recision of Delos he renders 
the words Tév Te Tatrov Gu attolvroa év Tas lepédi Eprtpoote Tot wee Too 
"AnéMMovos as follows: ‘aa to the site they ask form the hieran, we give it 
before the temple of Apollo’; and further, * and ja.nat “as bo the site they ask 
for in tie hieron before the temple of Apollo, we give it." If the meaning 
Tarn presumes were peally there, we should, in my opinion, be entitled to 
expect tay Témov Tov fy Tai lepdr By alroUvrat, So0ven Eumpoote rou va. 
But the problem may for the time being remain in doubt, let us first hear 
the other texts, to gain « clear idea of the procedure in vogue at Delos. And 
hore it ix to be observed that petitions from foreign cities are hitherto ontiroly 
absent; as a substitute we must use the provisions! contained in either the 
instructions to ambassadors in the decrees af the States (A) ot the decisions 
af Delos (Bj. 1) In pursuance of an honorary decree Theangela had 
appointed ambassadors to Delos) ottives - . . afiaoouc) etrrous GoUvar ToTrav 
by yay Sep: ko7.A, (LG. xi. 4, 1004); and the decision. of Borunw (1024): 
Bolvas Torro GeceyyeAs[Oow &y ron feph, Gore otioar aTHATV KT. 1 
ask, where wad this site? 1) is evident that it must have been prescribed with 
precision in the eourse of the verbal negotiations with the ambassadors ; 
the brevity of the phrasing is compreheosible and reasonable only upon 
thie snppreition. (2) Similar is the case of Philoxenoa of Samotlirace, who 
negotiate for the erection of an Island decrée in Delos (whether with the 
authorisation of the League or on his own initiative is imenaterial); 2.G- x1. 4, 
1023. aftetros tétrov ty tan lepan. The reply af Delos runs Govan Tov 
sétrov. With this leh us compare the dreree of Kalymnos S.G.D0. 3569, 
reviously cited on-p: 21; Sayer ars) Tov qénrev Tov worl Te Searpe, ov 
citeiya, and we shall recognise that at Deloa aa in Kisitor and Patras, in 
Cyzien® anil Priene, im Lariesa‘and Megara, requeats were received in which 
the petitionurs made concrete proposals for a particular site. Tf we now cast 
our eve Wack on the ‘texts 1022 (Ohio) am) 1025 (Hestinea), we are snrely 
entitled ti asy that the translation rejected by Tarn-19 the correct one, I 
return later to the consequences of this result; the Island decrees call first 
for examination. | 
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The formula for settme up wstele in the-deerces of the Island Lengné © has 
played an important part in the previous discussion of the problem of neatmlity, 
as & yeault of the far-reaching consequences ‘which ‘Tarn: haa desired to deduce 
front it. It embodies no request for the grant of a site, but: briely stutes that 
the stele ia to Me ast up in Delus: accordingly, Tarn concludes that the Leagué 
lay under no obligation to make x request. ‘Tt oan dark out ite exact topos tor 
itself,’ whirh invalyes the ownership of the island by the Korwon. * With this 
the theory: of the hoinwe topos {alls to the groaned”; this is his own expr sssion.* 
‘Yo the objections raised by Reusel and myself le now deblares that distusston 
of this formnly is ‘a mere beating of air’ (p. 113). This a pleasure to me to 
observe that’ with thie phrase the distinguished scholar has—it only partially 
—come round to our point of view; for aa far back we 1917 Thad indicated (in 

GGA.) that the omiséion-of the request was of no <ignificance as mgerds the 
‘international atatuaof Delos: Lf thus far agreement prevailé, T cannot accept 
the further deductions made by Turn. He has now set his theary on. 4 hreadir 
basin by extending Nis atutly of tho formula to the practices observed between 
meshing according t the relation existing between communities A and B. 
Tr: class one, where A and Bare mutually independent cities, itia a request, In 
gluss two, whore A contrals Bin aome form, it isan order, or dtrectuon as af right,” 
To come now to the deétails.of the Tshind dnorers, while it le tene that not all 
do so, at lonst two of thetn clearly julicate the «ite at whiell the atele is to be 
set up: i. 4, 1036, Tape Tov Beolyov ray PaoiAdoy) and xi 7, BOG, “Tramps 
Tov Boopay Tou Darmpos [THr]oAe{patjou- Arguing fron his premise that a 
demand: for a-particular site should never appear in decrpes of A, Tarn auyppoaes 
in (hese instunces that they are commands, addressed to the community of Delos. 
Ani as theraby the League is spontaneously disposing of Delian land and oil, 
it falluwa that Delos haa heen a member of the Leaguv (p, 154). 1 cannet 
consider the argument valid, Tarn reads into the text a meanmg which, ne bre 
admita in other places, cannot be didnced from the:actnal wording, The 
alternutive, request or order, ia irrelevant for the documents we wre treating, 
for all theme deere tla rite apply to foreign ainates. Wo are not dealma with 
letters of A to B, bit entirely with deerme of A: ani thease contain reculariy 
Gnatructiona from the political anit passing the dperes ta its own migrates. 
The official concerned may be mentioned” or an impersonal phrasing may be 
adopted, it ia all the same, An exception is provided only by some Attic 
wit ‘inmtrtnlt Bk S MAE  nee Mpa is ciel nd ral fw tin 
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ducrees of the time of the First or Second Bea-Lomgue. In these an order is 
given to officiala of the independent confederatw state, But thin order & alas 
qiiite (reyuently wet quits ef 1 sal 8, 490, warragevat Sh ro Yrgpiopa rode 
Ta¢ dpyas Tas fy tals wréAecry (Biphnos) and ii? 11, dvaypaypat 
Tos otpathyés Ts “Iouniyreey (Tulis), These instancés catinot, there- 
fore, be adduced ox parnlleli, And the apparent aliapoeal of alien soll and 
land is an more meant than. jn the format examples. The duty of the «ffinials 
tontioned waa te place themechres in communication with the authorities of 
community By ond. in conjunction with these ti negotiate for the exeeution of 
the wish of their state. For xanplé, if the Magnesian League dlesirey a stele 
two be get up éy @ &v aurés (Hermogume) alpfira tome," this is unmis 
tokably a parallel case to the of &y mpoatpiyron Kprréiacs?* of tlie Minow 
docres: in which Tarn also dors not think that State-A qmssing the decree bas 
any intention or eluim to exercise a night to dispose of the soil of B, Brut 
further, FG. xii. 6, 817 cannot bear the signification Tarn extracts from it, 
This fidund docroo ia to be set up in pubiie simultannously at Delos and Teno; 
at Delos in thy ahrine of Apollo, at Tonos sin tho Templ: of Poseidon 
and Amphitrite If an extraordinary embassy is appointed to be gent to 
Thdos, ond not to Tonos, this in no way implies that there wna mo need bo 
apply to Tense for the grant of a gite in the sanctuary; it indioates mioaply ¢hat 
the neyotiibion waa alt in the bunds of the Tamiss, while greater ceremony was 
employed {or Delow 
We can now dui up the results of thin investigution. We have seen that 
‘jt was weual all over the Greek world, iy decrves which propose the erection ofa 
stele i Another state, Lo have in view a particular site; further, that in relations 
with Delos!” slates occasionally imke propesala for o particular mite; facta 
whith earmot ie reconiled with Tarn’ Liypothesiy, And the attempt to 
support this hypithoris by reference to the practices of the other Kola must 
be pronounced a failire, ieeause the situation in reality does oh entail the 
dieposal of foreign eoll wad ground, but only» direotion te the Joo! olficials, 
Thus ao analysis of the inscriptions shows that nd profs uve heen yerepounded 
for the theary that Doloe in the third eentary vic. wae a inember OF tho Lalund 
Logue. Bat hearing in mind Niebuhe’s phrnsy, "Der Historiker bedurf des 
Houtiven,’ the investigation cannot be allowed te remain.at thid purely negative 
result, ‘Three arguments have been produced by Rotssul and mynell to show 
that Delos dick not belong.to the Leagae. Let ue set asidé the question whiethne 
Fhifoxenos neted on behalf of the League (Roursel-Kolho) or ag a private 
indieidual (Teen): ?* fet it also remain on dso whetber from the loas which 
the Dulinne, that in, Connell and People, made to the Islandersere are to conelade 
tt, ta. 2, LN, 


" xil, t, 284. | 
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that libs Sahil sees saitancencne Witmer Se Lieeaneed (Ronesol~Kolbe) or 
not (Tarn); * the decision nmuat ie made om the ground of the fstinad dectees 
=i. 4, TOAD and 148. Tn’ these the League orders the stulew to! le set ep 
in Delos, and then i contines, warner rexirrek * Bi ygidobcscay at yurré- 
: Sofie eile mica zea low xork «7 A,, in atinilar 
phrases. [ad Delow belonged to the momwdv, ‘the Intter would lave been abile 
to content jteeli with the publication of the denree throughout thy citiet> or, 
if it undertook itself the publicntion in the sanctuary, it sled) Tove dis 
ponaed Delos irom the duty of publication; fe it ie ianpmaible dust (veo dopiien 
were set up in Delon. ‘Thus the formula of pobiliont ion, wlwave peemrtieng with 
alight modifivation, spoike cloutly againat the inslusion of Dhled bi the | 
And few iit a final argument, [ cite tlie analogy with Delph! ; T leery swith 
pleasure from his remarks (p. L470) that Tarn Lise hut bolberye: ty thee Ulieata val 
Swolioda of Delphi's momlersbhip of the Astoliies | Dymbtow’s vhjertinns 
toomy thiory are Gedy oupol date Ty the light Of the how material whisk G, 
Kludbetilinch Kindly’ yilstiedl ab miy dbase | 29 UUs <yadvmmt tors santhect: Does hestcdiboil sxgeninvedl 
Swobsde und Pomtow. Like the akrine of Ayrilley wt Dela, oy the alii of 
Piracy, sweing that ib wan w holy place, did pvt deter the political iinivnt 
‘Of the neighbouring Ketwon, 

Tt hie aoemel to rey duty to detunl what t connider the eight sgainat 
listingnishw! historian Bat J would tit lay down my pen withouh declaring 
frankly, that it would be of ihe greatest value if he would agree with me, He 
haa written (pp. 1), quite rightly uw | think, that hla thesis "ool! only booome 
armunble if someone ahoukl ovnr prodiios « decrwe, of indispatable SnUnTOe er, 
in Which one didependent city specifically agke another for # partionlar sile.” 
| hope that [have fultilled thie condition not onew but many times. Uf Tarn 
adlinity thi, Tmay claim te have recmatcorted the course of evenia in the third 
onntery,*! ond thos by our united efforts we should have made = great alo 
forward acer thin heavy ground = 
Wartner form, 


My artielo Lue af Lenet Iond the saerit of evoking aandet itorestinu: paper trots 
Profeame Kolbe. [Tie clissiflowtion of tie iiecriystionn differs (rata ini: hat t 
cant arpael! wan Lint requests ly a citizen to lis own city for = partirniar alte, oF 
puesta br one eity ty another for & site 3 iti wrndtiae hintin C Plevee pol it in your 
recomil iiice "), bear on my theory, which was that ont independent vity te never 
askecl ancieloye for « particatar file as Pelefined it; on thin, andl on the ramones 
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aichuced for Delos wot bemg a member of the League, Tecan only refer to what T 
hove alreuly said. ‘The reason why, by the courtesy of the editors of thie 
Journal, Tame writing this nove ia that Kolbe claimeto have found in GG. v2, 367 
a definite instance of one independent city asking another for a particular sito, 
in my aenee; if this be correct, my theory ja gone. TP dealk with FG, v, 2,367, 
ot evidently did: myself some injustice by trying to be too brief, Tho matter 
turtia on the (situilur) lottere-of the General of the Magnesian Leagun (No.3) and 
of Demetring (No. TIT) to Klvitor: and the point at sane between Kolba and 
nivaelf ia, Waa thore (in each case) a previous decree of Kieitor or nut? The 
Fragmentary natury of the originals can bo seen in Milehhifer's teanseript, Ath. 
Aft, vi. p. 303, Bellage T, ow which wll subsaquont work ie based: whan Kolbe 
eave, "Whe tect an it Juma coniy to us be fren from doubt,” 1 fer T cannot agree: 
1 wae quoting throighent from Professor Hollexux’s restoration, REG. x. 
1307, pp. 284-6, in which LL 4, 5 run thus > bynqiondvoule durdn totrraw 
fuexzy Tos KaOnwowoens [tyes Op lets eles Kas ]a(7)) kal Tolls M[Styvinsily 
[SG jowren | w]povonGéelres Ere] Greets (LLL folliws suit), Proféseor Wile res 
atiemlial this qumaage, Jolie, 111. 1900, 7, 40, and Hermes, ALIV, [O00, 
p. TH), thus: [obréh res ecxGynotons tidy, qorjoete GE| wal Oylels xfcAcs 
ex8}d(T)i Kol ols MlGhyuinoi} [6éB}ocrai [r]powonttuftes] Srroofs (ani 
in TH to correspond); this appeare to 2G) wad ia the version Kolbe 
fWotes. Wilhelm's reasons, which he gave very briefly, were (im) that his 
‘etsion i a well-knaien formula, ond (6) that * evviel ich elen bann' it corre: 
spontle better ta the lengthe of the gape given hy Milchhifer With all respect, 
tire lit 1 handly thie muse; Milchhiifer’s dote-ain obviously not letters, and if 
in 1.1, S his first gay takes seven letter [akos kad], the ‘aecantl, whieh ia at 
leaat aa long, enot be filled by three letters [tes); it requires eeven aley, as 
Hollewcs gave, This, word the faet that in 11, |. 87 Milbhhifer's copy gives 
ZTE, which i nearer to ove ther to TOUOETE,. decide! me, despite Wilhelm's 
great authority, to follow the older version; bat D should have explained why. 
When Kolbo gays [am quoting words which are ‘sunply pot there” (je. 0 
restoration), he ie doing the samo; the “deemive opening plirase * which Lam 
mipposed to have overlooked ts also * simply not there"; thie Wilbelm's restora- 
tion, But happily the matter does not rest upon restorations, Assume S07. 
to be cornet: nevertheless, the material word, twico repeated, Te on the-etone, 
mil is of coun given in LG $ KRolbe's view demands that 1.1. S should read aa 
iit ween sod ori rote Ma}ye[ note (BéGlocrac: to fact ih meade wad lon Kol 
talg M. [6éSjercron:: and this ta ropexted tm the parallel passage TIT. |. 29, 
[eaten BiSourey | carl Tid) TPETEpGIL: Buco. That in, the Magnetea (and 
Demetrion) div not wiv ‘na we have doorsed,” but “ge we foo have donreed *: 
thite dus than hewn a former rlocres (or resolution of some sort! Sonimitinidaced) 
tii tht Magrotiee and th Detnetriag which can only be that of Klethor (I (ink 
Tpoved!y lete canna! refer to a neqetiation in the Intury, oa Kolhe says; evan 
iupposinr qrojests to be eormet, the word woul) merely lave thir aeuwe Ub 
Wintel Dera in the fornula outpost wokds pavonfieeres, * Mesto woe to it 
Hit we-vened-wo de curried aut"), | 

So far es | see, then, Kolbe has ant found the exception to my theory 





iweeeary to prove his paint. But { willingly admit that T ought not to have 
said thetamy view of there documents tae “free from doubt’; ovidenthe it is 
not. Others twust nitimately decide, Bat l wotild tike 66 call atiention t9 
one thing which might easily bo overlooked, ‘The orighial difference betewen 
Rolbn.and myself was over the question of the "newtenlity "of Delos, pe the use 
which « historian may legitimately nme of the festival; and if Kolbe were 
absolutely right in hiv paper, and if Deloe wore not a trember af the Leaguit 
(and that dopenda on other vonyiderstions benile the gratit of @ alte), ib would 
‘not affect tho more: important firet part of my article, that dealing with 
neutrality: wll that would hove happaund woald be that ome ilnmetration of the 
politieul activity of ona holy place would be unfounded. Droit Roussel sow 
thie when he aceepted part | of my article while doubting part 2 (RBG, 14, 
p- 3-1). | | 
¢ I greatly appreciate Kolbe's eourtecas wiali that I would agres with him, 
1 would willingly do soil Teontt: bur f cannot seq the question otharevipe thats 
Tde. Bot T ari glad to think thet.we cen agree on a mor, important mattat 
Hie Delos—the absoluwe necesaity of upholding what. we respectively belive 
bo ly thie truth. 
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A BRONZE MIRROR IN THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM 
[Piste IT.) 


Is [928 Sie Arthur Evans preneronsl y presented an archaic brenee mirror to 
the Ashmolean Museum im Oxforel. My thanks ore due to the Reeper, Ar. 
¥.T. Leeds, Tor tis Kindness in inviting me to publish this interesting accession 
and supplying me with the photographs reproduced in Plate TL and Fig, 1. 





Fuw ),—Onyeae iw Minnin, 


Thin mirror is in the form of a disk, £5 ot. in diamwter: its thickness at 
the odue ia 7 to 8 mn., ai the contre about Simm. It Weighs 670-3 grammies: 
The face, slightly concave, was of plain, ‘burnished metal surrounded by a 
narrow ornamented band round the edge; itis now badly pitted and covered 
over the greater part of its surface by a: preen patina (Fig. 1), Th» baele, 

a 
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decorated by a simpli and pleasing design admirably exeeuted, also shows m 
many cases & similar patina The illustrations rendorany description of the 
design aiijerfueds At the foot of thy reverse sidn the airface of the mirror 
waa left amooth, probably where it reste upon some siipport A beautiftd 
extimplée of this type of mirror and ite stand will be fownil in AH. Tt. Walters, 
Seloet Brome ia te British Moseom (Lowlon, 1915), Plate SXATV, | 

At the top ef the smooth surface forming the nuirror’s fice is engraved, 
in the retrograde lirection, & votive sictans tari (Fig, 2): 


ZevoGoun 7a Mepsepova 
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Fic. 2—S acew.k oF Daecirriin.. 


This is not the place, nor have | the qualifications, to enter hpon a discns- 
gion of ancient mirrors in general or of (reek mirrors in particular, The subject 
lias been repeatedly and fully treated, and | content myself with a Teference 
to Misa G. M. A. Richter's account in Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bromzee 
(New York, 191), 2000., and the article «©, Katoptron in Panly-Wissows, 
<i 20 f.. both of whieh contain useful bibbiographies (ot. ToAgpoov, 1 24). 

For the dedication of mirrora to Greek divinities thero is abundant evidence 
—literary, epigraphical anil archaeological? 

In a well-lnown and often imitated opigram of Plato (alnth. Pal. vis 1), 
Lais, when her beatity wanes, ia represented as dedicating 


+i Mepin +6 xérromrpov, érrel reir) wiv Cpcotai 

ou §BtAc, cin 8" fv mapos cv Btvapon, 
Jilianns Avgyptius devotes three epigtams (ibid. 18-20) to the same topic, 
Plilletas of Sames tells (ifid. 210) how,’ at the age of fitty yours and more,” 


Nigas els vnov Kumrpites expéponey 
cavGaAa Kal yoitns GveAlypara, Tov Ge Giowy7) 
yaaxdy, cepiBelns olx dnvohermépevey, 


and Leonidas of Tams reconta (iid, 211) how Callicles ¢onseeruted in the shrme 
of Cypris varigas personal adornments TS yahneoy 1 EooTrTpay, 

Epigraphicnt refercnces are more oumerqus and more convincing. A 
recently discovered inventory of offerings In the temples of Halicarnassue 
mentions a katoTTpov among. the sacred treasures of Anurmp Stwecia and 
registers ite weight* In one of the sacred caves of San-Nicolé above Buacem, 
near the ancient Acrae in Sicily, an insoription of the Imperial period hae been 
pont? recording tho dedivation ‘of a muartor een” if here called Funrtrpov 


'T owe somo of the reforcice in the Woe mle hy Ac Wilhelm, (offa, iv, 7 
ations to W, HD, Koo, treet Votir The form of thy word map bo dim to the 
Oferitee, Cambriten, 1002. dnflienre gf sotepts 
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cither by an error of the engraver oF in aceordance with the local pronunciation) 
tAnrohAcavn Ket TedBors xo “Avwat “But it ix to Athens that we look for our 
fullest-information. In an inventory of the treasury of Athena, dating from 
ahortly alter S85—-)-n.c., & murror occurs (LG, i, 1414. 4), The catalogue of 
offerings belougmy to Athena and the other gods.in 32-19 'm.c. contains a lint 
al eighteen mirrors stored in the yornobijxr, some of them in a dorry condition 
(1469. B21E; of. 1064.25), while at least four more appear later mm the same 
liat (469,142 46), The eighteen recur m tho inventory of $18-17 0. (1471. 
46 ff), 

Iketjortpoy wuKxedy oby by[rlés [Erepov KerromTpov ou Ul-- 

“yilp eérporrrar BU yoaxG éy EAtrrpois, Touruoy Ta EA 

\Tpar xocréonyey" RacTpoTrra EE caileW) EAUrpeov" ETEpa Kex)- 

pore pinpe FI cyed EAttpcov. 
Those to whioh the epithet pixpe ts attached were not, E faney, gentile mirror 
lotanded for uso as auch, hut-moilels destined for votive offerings. Still larger 
‘x the ntunber of mirrora dedicated to Artemis Brauronia. In the-esrlior hsts 
larsued by the curators of the Brauronum we find a xértpotrrov EAspentivty 
ioBiyy Exov, dedicated in 347-0 nc, by Anstodames (1514.20, [15,15, 1516-8)," 
while later we come aoross & record (151719246) of at least two and probably 
three, andl awain (152230; ef. 1624,257) of 119 penume and an Uncertain 
number of miniature mirrors. In ‘the third eentury Ascleyaus possesses 6 
KaTpoTrTOW yOAKOUV frifqux Gipyupoty Exou) (15%4.190)," Finally, in the 
records of the Bleusinian temple dsting from the third yuarter of the fourth 
century we find two mirrors mentioned (1542.24, NH.58),. It miay le noted. 
that. wherever the material of the mirror in recorded, i is of Wronze, atvl the 
fact that bronze was normally used for thie purpose is borne out by the 
niajority of the archaeological finds ws well. aa by Aeschylus’ wards. KaToT poy 
elSaus yorkkos for”, olvos G6 vow (ing. 305 od. Sidgwick). Further, itis remark 
able that in the Attic inseriptions the word ia written twenty times naTpoTTTay 
and only onee (1471.45) xérotrrpov.* 

Actuil fins of mirror, or of murror-stands or handles, have been made 

in vurinia Greek sanctuaries such as those of (Olympia? and Dodona,’ the 
Athenian Acropolia and the Argive Heruweurn.* 
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Aopar i—— may well bo part of the amo 
phras, Mirror do not appest in eho fifth- 
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A BRONZE MIRROR TN THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM ah 


But we must turn beck to the Ashmolean imirrot and dsk whence it eories. 
Here. wo must distingniah betwren the plics of ite taanufacture and the place 
at which it was dedinated < thean may be, hut ate not necessarily, ane and the 
same, 

in the sixth century, to which the mirror mist probably he assigned alike 
on wmtstic and on epigraphical grounds, Samos, Acging mod Commth aeem to 
fiave beon the chief (reek contres-of the metal industry, and it was probably 
ti Corinth thatomost of the mirrors sold in the West were made.“ But tho 
western Grecks were not wholly dependent for their bronze ware: upon external, 
sources. A vigorous manufacture of such articles waa corried on m South 
Ttaly at Taras," Khegtum anil Loeri Epizephvit “4: indeed, the excavutions 
carried wut at Loci have resulted in te diseovery of tnirrors and mirror-stanils 
in such shundiunve os to sngvest that they constitute! a Loorin epeeialite and 
Were muumfagtured on the spot," while some at least amnung them wore of 
the lick type, intended te reet upon stands which provided a gupyort ut the 
bottom of the reverse aide, just where, aa we lave seen, the decorntion on 
the Ashmolean. mirror is interrupted. 

What light does the inseription throw apen the problem 

The (act that the donor's name is not see votniprariienl hy an ethic sig¢ests, 
though it does not prove, that sho belonged to the state in which the dedication 
was made. The name ZevoSéxa occurs only in the form ZevoSden, bare. 
aocoming to some MSS. of Pivusaniss (i. 7.3), by a Sicyonian lady, Tven the 
corresponding masculine ZevéGoxes (once only Zevdsoyoc, Plot. Aler, 51) i 
by no means common, though more frequent, perhaps hevatise more Sap hea 
than the alternative Acgi€eves.. ZevddoKos oncura in Thessaly (0,6. ix.2.18, 
122, 620), Phoeis [ix.1.109) and Locrts (Fowles de Delphes, iii.1-442), at Delphi 
(iid. TS, 17, 10, ete., 112.172), Tanagra: (I. viic2s3), Athens (iat. 110)" 
Megara tive 71, L 44), among the islands (1.5.30, xiL8.200, 274, x0.0.240) 
oul in the Peloponnese at Corimth Lin. rie Harmione [iv.T20),. Epilaurns 
lis’, bh, On OR 24%, Gi) and AMMieoseriii (Pairs, iv fc1D): noe ol Philip's 
Eraipor bore the sare name (Aeanhines i 157), 

The dialect of the inieription da Darian or North-Western Greek, anid [4 
alphalert, in which the most nebeworthy lenter be —-—-—, was in uae wt an early 
period in Laconia, Arcudia, Elis, Achaea, Eastern Argolis, Theauily, Boeotia, 
Phocis, Lorris and Euboes, together with their colonies in the West. It is 
digmfcant thot the ares thus ihdicated inchides the great majority of the 
above-cited example of the name Zevdbox0s. 

Rempe or Kore, whose tome varies more that chat of any other Greelr 
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divinity, was seidely worshipped throughout the Greek world, almost every- 
where in conjunction with, and in subordination to, hor mother Demeter, ™ 
Her name appears not infrequently in inseriptions, bit in almost every example: 
known to me it is found either in metrical epitaphs, referring to her as quéen 
of the under-world, or in impreeatory inseriptiony. In 4 metrical dedication 
from Eleusis (2.6. 42, 817) and im two from the Epidatrian Asclepieum (iv?.55!) 
she iW associated with Demeter, fndeed, Lean find bnt.one prose dedication 
ti Persephone alone, and that one comes from Italian Locri. 

{ bave said that Persephone usually appears. side by sido with 
Demeter and in a subordinate position, Save at Taras, whore she received & 
large number af votive terta-cottas she seems to have come off hilly in the 
matter of iledicationn® But in ona Greek city her cult was paramomnt, her 
sanctuary the richest aml most magnifirent—and that city wes Loon. 

By three separate pothe we have been led to Leer: Tam far from main- 
taining that the Locrian provenance of the Ashmolean mitror has been proved, 
but 1 hope that a case ius heen male ont for further matury. The decisive 
verdict will, I hope, be passed by one who has an unrivalled knowledge of 
‘Locrian antiquities, Senator Paolo Orsi. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SECOND SPARTAN EMPIRE 
(405-371 #c.)4 


TropeiAtioan yap yeubt ASyou, aostoviv atrrols hyetobarretpiov. This 
ia Isocrntes” judgment (IV. 14) on the clwim af the Spartaus to be the leaders. 
af Greece. He rightly saw that the tradition of hegemony had been the foree 
behind most of Sparta’s active foreign policy for anore than two laudred years 
down till his own day, He might trothfully have added that the hegemony 
exercised by contemporary Sparta was of a land which Spartans ao mare that 
a generation eariier had never imagined. Though they had long desired. to 
control all Greece. the particular form of control which they cute. to pormese 
aver the members of their second empire was determmed for them hy the 
Peloponnesian war. 

‘Sparta did not enter trpon that long struggle with the delibernte totention 
of creating for herself « subject exspire. She destined to destroy the Athenuan 
toy, whicli appeared as a threat to her own Peloponnesian league : and im 
opposition to Athena, #he asserted a principle of city autonomy, which was to 

prove both then ancl later wholly incompatible with the conveption of « subject 
empire, At the outset, the Spartans can have contemplated no hivher auecess 
then that the Athenian democracy might be 49 humbled as to abandon part, 
at least, of its Gpxt]; and perhaps even to return to its earlier pomtion aa a 
member of the Peloponnesian league. Hut the war with Athena compelled 
Sparta to develop her social, political, und military otganisation, anh this 
conquest of Athens offered Sparta the temptation of securmg a new kind of 
aupremacy—hot fyyeuovic, but cpyn. 

Until the early sixth century Sparta had tried to frond an empire in 
the Peloponnese, when opportunities offered, Her method was simply to 
incorporate the territories uf conquered peoples into her own territory, But 
with the admizsion of Teves bo alliance a momentous change came over Spartan: 
policy. Theneeforward Sparta’s aim was to. create « league consisting of 
nilicd autonomous states, who looked to her for leadership in foreign policy, 
but ware otherwise independent. The second Spartan empire was in part i 
reversion to the earlier theory, in eo far as it implied that the enpremacy of 
Spartn cond hest be sceured by the subjection, not the alfilistion, of stutes 
contaide the Poloponnieve | 
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This reversion in policy was accompanied by an innovation i Inilitary 
organisation... When ot campaign outsile Laconia, Sparta’s armies Lad. always 
been led andy by her kings or regents; ‘a practice which continued unbroken 
inte the Peloponnesian war! But, during that war, the necessity of main- 
taining more continuous and more distant compaigns thon her traditional 
methods would allow compelled Sparta to mentify har military organisation and 
to evolve a type of commander known #6 o * hirmost,’ These * harmnoste * wt 
the end of the war were employed by Lysanter to form the «tructure of the 
secon) Spartan enipire. 

To illustrate this, we must examine in succession the various Spartan 
officers during the Peloponnesian war whom our authorities eal) * harmosts,’ 
or whose function resembles that of these whom they call * hormoste:’ 


Tre Prooposwesiay War tit 115 
Ll, The Tarmostas of Heraclea. 


“The first instance which offers iteelf from the period of the Peloponnesian. 
war is the type of officer appointed by Sparta to govern Hermelea. In 426, 
Sparta Tecervedl appeals for help AgrAlrest the Oetaeans from Trachis and Doris, 
and decided to asaiat them. ‘There were additional motives for the enterprise, 
becnuse the naghbourhood wag well situated strategically to command both 
Hirbooa and the road to Thrace (Thue. TI: xii. 4). But Sparta chosen peculiar 
method for occupying a etrategic huse m North-Nast Greece. Lt was determi 
to found a colony open to the rest of Greece: yet Apollo's authority was obtained 
to nmuile an exeeption by exeluding Lomans, “‘Achaenns and certain other tribes. 
This cumbrows process far achieving hor object shows how unfamiliar Sparta 
was with inperial expansion. (Certainly, m the fourth sentury, Sports would 
cietely have sent 4 harmoat with » varrison of neodamodes tu Trachia Ib is 
worth considering whether the colonisation of Heracles was not au embryonic 
instance of the same system. 

Hetucles was governed hy afficers went frum Sparta :? a couple of later 
instances will coniirm and illnstrate this stateanent, Inthe winter of 420-19, 
Xenares, who had been Ephor in Sparta for the previous year (Thue, ¥. xxxvi), 
waa Gpycov in Heracten, and was balled in battle (wt IL). He onost, thin, have 
been sent from Sparta af the end of his Ephorate. Xensres’ successor at 
Heracles, Agecsippidas, was sent back to Sparta (apparently beiore his term of 
office was completed) by the Boeotians, who, resenting Spartan influence m 
Northern (ireece, had interfered on a plea of miscovernment in Heractea.. Thea 
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+ of Hetaclea were Spartan 


citizens of high standing, and not natives of Heracles, The use of the present 
tense (dprvoupever| in the verb, which ‘Thucydides applied to them, seenis 
also to suggest that they were changed with same frequency. | 

In 409, as Xenophon telle na (Hell, T 1, 18), Labotes, & fe AcxeSalpoves 
Apuoors at Heraclea, was killed by the Octaeans. Clearly he was the &pxorv 


o! Heracles wt that perio. 


it may perhaps seam rash to, assume from this 
that all the previous Spyovres were really harmosts,* yet 


the probability ia 


greatly strengthened if it can be shown. that Thuoydides wae peoustoined to 
call Spartan officers * &pyoures, who might properly be designated épyootal.® 


i so, we may take it as likely, that 


from 426 Heraclea wua governed by & 


succession of magistrates called larmosts ind sent (perhaps unnoally) from 


Sparta,! 


In the Autumn of the yeur in! whieh Heraclea was founded, the Spartans 
utilised it for an expedition toward North-West Greece, on which they employed 


a now kind of commander, At an appeal [rom Aetolla they sent out aginst 
Naupactus an army, which was conmposed of M0 allied hoplites. of whom 


B00 were from Heracles (Thue. HI, &.}, 
Buryloohus, aaaisted by two mbordinates." 


The commander was a Spartan, 
Fapecially notewarthy ia the chotce 


of an ordinary Spartan, not » king, te comida military expedition abroad. 
This ia the first clear matance-nown to na, and it i partly lo be expliined hy 
the unusual fact that the soldiers, apart from his stull, were allies, or if Spurtanis 
by birth, at all events nommally Herncloots. One nay tuggeat as & Conjecture 


(which cannot be verified) that Kurylochus wie the thew dpyeav of Jleruelea. 


Por it aboulil bo observuit that the oxpedition assembled at Delphi, where the 
forcom from tha Polopdnnese and Heraclea would beet moet; especially if 


their commanding officer from Tleravtoa, In any onse, Burylochws fron 
the nature of his command might have been called a harmost in the fourth 


century (cf. ira). 


%. Megara: an Allied City garrisoned by Sparto, 


The disay 





or ta Eurviocius’ foree may have diseomraged Bparta for 4. time: 


from making similar experiments with non-royal commanders. Hlowever, in 
Thue. [V. levi we hed of o different kind of Spartan force abroad, The is 6 
gurrivon in Nisaen, consisting ol 'Peloponnesians onty * (in not Megarians), 
with a Spartan dpyow.. Thucydides in an ambiguous phrase-says that this 
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oponnesian guards was PeBoudtryros Evexa Tay Meydpeoy, 
=a eA 5 Tacans that they were nominally to protect Megara. from Aske 
but actually to guard against just such dislovalty, to Sparta as did occur in thie 
year, 1 would have been a typical position for a harmost and hie garrison in 
later times, weing the tern “ harmost” in its most restricted and conventional 
meaning. There may have been other such garrisona set uy) im strategie points 
among the cities of the Peloponnesian Inagus at thia time, but we are not told 
of them.* In any vase, the presence of the garrison seems to be an infri | 
of the rights of amomber ol the Peloponnesian learwe, It wil probably defended 
a8 a military necessity, but it wae at least an anticnation of the methods af the 
later Spartan empire, 


Our next instance is Brasidas: We must consider (a) the nature af hia 
army, (4) the nature of hia position, (¢) hiv methods in organising defence of 
Chaleidice. 

In the summer of 424 p.c., the Spartans, exaspetated by the Athenian 
occupation of Sphacteria, had been roused to energetio action, They had 
deviced a plan which woald at the same time distract attention from Laconia 
hy striking at the Athenian pxr in a-vital spot, und also reheve Sparta of its 
growing danger of a helot rising, by utilisme or exterminating 4 large number 
of those dangerous subjects. The plan was that Brasidas should lead to 
_ Thrace an-srmy of 700 helots: the force was'also augmented by 1000 picked 
oUppoyo. | 

Concerning these cuppayor, Thuoydules uses a phrase which he does not uae 
of the normal quotas of allied troops on don) compiign Brasidas, he says, 
taised them yio6s slo.” The distinction must be that, wheres uimally 
each ally elected its anmiul quota for the common army, and paid its own 
expenses (for there was no common chest), in this case Brasislas offered 4 free 
invitation to any Peloponnesian whom he approved to come for an imiefinite 
yeriod at 4 stipulated wige—exactly the procedure in the average fourth- 
century thercenary enmy, Appareritly Brasides hoped to pay them from the 
proceeds of spoils and by contributions from: the cities which he Souvenir 
In emergencies he could, liky many a fourth-ceatury mercenary captain, hire 
ont his army to earn its pay, ey, with Perdicens(Thuc, PV, oxxiv. seq.). 








* When the Polopommeman garreon wea tend: One may aloo compare the Corti 
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‘This plan of sending a Spartiate, as commander of ao helot anil mercenary 
army, roving much at his own discretion, was # serious departure from Spartan 
poneiples. Towanls the home government Brasidas seems to have held for 
the time being complete freedom io lending hia army hither and thither in 
Te inl Goekns, He even went away to help Perdicoas, leaving behind hin) in. 
Mende a Spartan dpycov, Polydamidas, ; in commuind of 500 Peloponnesions anid 
a force of (halcidians.** But there was one check on Hrasidlas: he was aubjert 
t « vearly inspection by a board of three commissioners sent from. Sparta, 
An exact puirallel to this procedure of inspection will he later nited in the case 
of Dereyllidas, who was certainly aharmost. Hence itis probable that Hrusidas 
himee!! was also, properly speaking, » harmest.2# 

fn 425. the commission wae led by Ischagoras; who was to have brought 
with him an additional army which had beém sent for by Brasidas ('Ehuc. TV. 
ovun 0). Butit was heid wpeon the borders-of Thessaly. However. the three 
commissioners came through, and, “conbriry to vépes," brought with them: 
- Young men from Sparta to appomt Geyoyres of the cities, and so not to outrust 
them to any ordinary person (TV exxxii.).* They set tip Clearidies jt Amphi- 
polis anid Pasitelidas i iw Torone, 

These local commanm|ors are similar t) Polydiamidas, whom [radidas lad 
already set up im Mende, only that their appointment was not merely to allow 
Brasides temporneily to leave Chuleidioe, Tn having ATTiUTES under then 
(Thie. V. it. for Torone) they resemble alxo the Gpytov in Megari: orily that 
here the Pehondins to he secured is more explicitly that af the town. they 
garrisoned nani its Athenian focs, Their general functions, nlso, recall 
those of the hanmoste set up during the last few rears of the Paloponnesian 
war, as will be shown later, Hernard Henderson ((frcat War between Athons 
and Sparta, p. 250) has seen In their appointment a violation of Brasivas’ 
promis: of autonomy to the cities. for Brasidas had originally insisted that 
the Spartan authorities mnst swear to: leaye autonomous ‘any cifies which 
joned him, and be hatt-announced thie fact m Chaloidica (Thao. 1V, xxxvi.), 
Probatity no violation of this oath was mtenided; hut in practice the Gpycov 
would be-wure to take sides in thy internal politics of lis sity, 4; Polydamicns 
in Meniie (TV exxx. 4d). Alrowily, a9 later in 105-4, Sparta’s stenteyic methods 
show 4 tenilency to become methods of in 

Just before the battle of Amphipolis jaacianih 422), the Spartan authorities 
seit out their second annual commission of inspetttion, led this time hy Rham- 
plias, who also brought an army of (4M) men to reinforce Brasidas, While 
stopping an thelr way to reorganize Heracles (The, V. sit), the conimiasion 
heard of the death of that great general, At the news thoy retired home. 
As soon os the peace of Niciaa was signed, Sparta sent another commission 
of three to Cleandas, tellmg him to surrender Amphipolis. (Polydarnidag and 
Pazitelidas had both been captured by the.Athenians.| So, after delays, in the 
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autumn of 421, Clearidas brought back the romnunts of Brnsidas’ expeditionary 
fares. ‘The returned helots were given liberty, and goon a nea wae found for 
them wlong with the 'Neodamodes.'™ ‘They were placed ag & gurnson in 
Leprenmt, which had been ocenpied by Sparta earlier in the year, to protect it 
from Elis. This force was often used later on service abroad. 

The experiment of sending Brasidae had shown what was the proper 
method of disrupting the Athenian empire. and Brasidas by hie high character 
ani generous treatment of the erties hed created: a favourable wttitude towards 
aparkins amome the Athetian allies (Thuo. TV. lexxi.j. We shall see how 
Sparta took advantage of this attitude later, a a8 to seb rp Epyoirtes ones minty. 
lat not te reeall them on the ofmelusion ol peace 





4 Oylippus sa Spartan General on loan abroad. 

‘In the course of the Archidarnian war, Sparts had showm herself on the 
whol a poor match for Athens, So, under King Ploistoanax, her policy of 
aggression was abandoned, and in the complexity of events, which filled the 
mfterval till the Decelean war begun, she contented herself with muaintaming 
her old position.as leader of her own Jeague. [lt waa in 414, for tho firsh rime, 
that a Spartan commander was again sent out of the Peloponnese ; tyfipyus 
to Syracuse. 

What-waa the official position of Gylippus? Waa it the same: aa'that of 
Birasilos? Ty way thi only Spartan gent to Syracue (Thue. VIL fwiil,), 
Unlike Brisidis, (1) he bad not Lroneht an army with him. But jerhape this 
is merely to he attributed to his hasty dyparture, which anticipate! the raising 
ofan armv, Next spring, yust sich » foree wae eent d@ DBresidis hed oom- 
mand) (Thus, Vi, xix. 4), But (2) there ia no-sign that 0 iippus wae auper- 
vised by the Spartan authorities as Brasidas liad been, This omission muy 
have been due to his great distance fram home; but the terms of reference, 
whereby he was Jaft to make his own arrangements on the advice of Cormth 
and Syracuse (Thao, VI, xciii.j, suggest that his responmbility, in part at 
least, wee tronsferred to those states, (3) He co-operated directly with the 

Syracasanm, mn indeed appears to haye ected te ther supreme general, while 
Pradidas kept his own force anil hie peneralehip distinct from that of the (hal 
culic. league, thongh he was often reinforoed by them. 

tt may be pointed ont that Gylippus’ position has certain affinities with 
that of Salwethos at Mytilone (Thoo. HE. xxv.). Both arrived withow) arniins. 
but both proceed) to take charge of the military ‘Operations of the beainged. 
If there ta any difference between tho two, it lies in the differant relations of 
Lexbow and of Syracuse to Sparta. Lesbo hod, at her own reqyoee), Deon made 
6 member of the Peloponnesian leamie (Thue. TT, sv), Birt this does not 
secm to have been exactly the position af Syracuse: rather Eparty waa her 
ally. 





“Thee V. xxaivs deere faentidned for pl Zupesiers wel cl faye, where ile 
the firet time. ‘allies weidently tneludo, for inelinen, 
The metomeary form toed thronghent the hilote amd perioocs, Comper ale: 
the latier part of Thucydides’ narrative ie “Thue, VIL bviii—Speurta mursscatii CMa Lt asf 





_ So Gelippos was a commander on Joan to'a foreign Power (not an ally on 
the ordinary termy of the Poloponnesinn league), Wence his position is not 
atnctly in the dircet line of Spartan imperial development; and the difforanee 
between it and that of Brasidas and Saluethus results from the dissimilar 
relations of Sparta with the cities of Cireece proper which might hecome purt, 
of her empire, and with Syracuse which could not be made stibject to her, 


Tax Toxin War 
1. 4L-4ll The Setting-ap of Harmosts. 

After the Athenian disaster in Sicily, Sparta found her outlook entirely 
changed. Athenian sea-power seemed annihilated: the cities of the doy 
were clamouring for Spartan expeditions. to free them. Sparta had thrast 
upon her the opportunities far sea-power and empire, and through inexperience 
and divided counsels did nat know how to use them properly, Agie in Deoelea 
amd the Eiphors in Sparta were confined by the many conflicting appeals for 
esistance, They oonld not decide which to accept first; and when they did 
decide they choss differently. Yet they were unanimous in one thing: they 
hoth ultimately adopted the same method of assistance; For instead of merely 
freeing the cities, Spacta set-up in cach island or state an officer with a garriaon. 
The method was identical with Brasidas’ employment of the vounw &pyovtes 
in Chaieidiee, as alreaily mentioned. Tt may have been justified originally by 
strativie needs, hitit became later a meana of binding the cities into the Spartan: 
empire, 

We mst now survey in turn the various instances of officers with garrisons, 
The first is when Agis, listening to appeals from Euboes, asked fortwo Gpyovtes 
to he sent thither. They came with 31) neodamotles. Put at the suggestion 
of the Boeotians, Avis changed hia mind, and decided to send one of tho two 
Gpyovres to Lesbos as" Aaemoet "’ (Thus, VIO. vy. 2). 

Ags bud done all thie withont consulting Spartan headquarters: There 
Chins wae chosen as the first objective. It had been intended to send the 
Spartan nevarch, Melanchrides; but, after an: ill-omened earthquake, this 
more traditional method was abantoned, and it. waa decided to sent Chaleidena, 
one of the Goyouvtes, who wae to combine with Agia’ force. The plan was: 

‘Orst 1 sail with Chaleideus as &pyooy to Chios, thet” [from there) * to! Lesbos 
with Aleamumnes also aa Gpycov, and finally to reach the Hellespont + Olearchus 
had boen appointed as Geycov there * (Thue, VIL, viti -), The clear distinction 
of terntoriil spheres for the dpyowres, none of whom was nevaroli, reminds one 
of the fully developed organisation of the Spartan empire, as shown in what 
our liter authorities call the larmoet, (For harmosts always have allotted to 
each of them « definite sphere of authority.) This scheme of wperntiony was 





Syrecnaan allige—and wuch [eter examples = Afroit fl tole wera thy wnnpdrolie olmodm Kegietion 
of mnninnders ae Phares { Died, KTV. heii, 4 roty Gpnyooulven ths “EhAdior Zwaprerrans, 
fiixz. 1). Abo note Died 3IV, bei 3) and Plut, Peep. ry), 
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Hot completely carried out, though it determined the genotal lines of Spartan 
stratezy till the battle af Cyziens, | 

The plan was first frustrated becausé the Athenians ancedoded in blockading 
the northem squadron under Aleamenes wt Spirdeuny (Thor. VILL. x.) But 
through Alcibiades’ influence this did not prevent Chaleideus from auilng to 
Chios, where he was greeted by the news of cities revolting from Athens in 
all directions. Alcibiades persnaded him to go on to Miletaa (Thue. VIII. 
xvii. 2). ‘But he must have been left behind at @ garrison in Chide, fer shortly 
we find a Peloponnesian land force, commanded by & Spartan Kiualus, and 4 
floct under Deinadas, a periooe, joming with the Chians man attack on Lesbos = 
the next objective according 10 the Spartan plan, This attempt failed | os alvo 
Hid another Ind by the navareh Astyochus, who landed o field-foree. with 
Rieonicus as Gpyoov) The Spartan plan was then temporarily abandoned, 

‘Shortly afterwards Chaleidons, the real Goycov of Chica, was killed m a 
skirmish at Miletus (Thue. VIII. xxiv.), and at no great Interval a remiorenmg 
flect under Therimenes arrive) at Miletue (Thoe, VIM. xxvi.j). He had-also on 
hound Peidaritus, who waa sont by the Spartans as&pycov for Mhios (Thue: VILL 
xxviii.), while a sceond Spartan, Philippus, was to be setup m Miletus. It 
Pedaritue was sont in response to the news of Chalcideus’ death, the Spartan 
authorities must have been unusually prompt, [tis quite ws probable, when 
taken in conjunction with Philippus’ appointment, that the Ephors Lad been 
displeased by Chaleidens’ desertion: of his post at Chios antl by his long stay 
at Miletus, Hence they had sent.o mati to tale his place at Chios, and filled 
the vacant post, Miletus, in order to prevent the same: desertion occurring 
again. Chaloideus’ death in. the meantine had simplified the situation. 

On arrival at his post, Pedaritus found the nevarch them, Astyoechus 
proposed another expedition to Leshos; but the Chians would mit listen to 
the project, and Podaritua; who had taken over commant of the UChian fleet, 
refused polit blink to let the navarch ase it (Thue: VIL xxxu.j, This inclent 
id interesting 03.un indication of how a Spartan aent out on separate commun 
by the home suthorities was not subject even to a navarch. Thucydides dors 
not enlighten us on the nuture of Pedaritus’ command further than to call bim 
Spycv. But Theopampus, probably edrrectly (fragn, &, Oxf), called him: 





Apyooths avip Tov yeyoveray Kakiov it the second book of tis Mellenica.” 
Soone would expect that the titlt Gopoomys shold alse be applied to Tedaritia’ 
predecessor, Chaleideas, and to Philippus, who held a parallel appomiment mm 
Miletus, 

Chios" further relations with Sparta till Aegospotami may bw briefly 
summarised here, Pediritns was killed during a siege by the Athenians his 
post was taken by Leon, his father, when the city was relinvod (Thue VEIL Iv. 
4: lxi 3. A democratic revolution ia tavour of Athemne mist have eucurred | 


EOL T 


cr ee 


Thue, VOR: xxik 4, Alconenes had = ttle of Cynon, be whith time Podari. 

bem killed at Spitecm: Kieuniewt wae tee wae chum 2 Mever hae whirl: con 

jerteenerna lly Dida qin. jatar Kint i) oocurred in connexion with 
Tim mention mma have rericoreted ith the perms el Or ruas be‘ Lickee at Utada 

an wacom, as Thespompru did wet begite = (Moyer, Thespomyp, p. 100). 

his normative in the Mellewion bil after the 
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probably atter the battle of Orzions. For in (09-8, Cratesippidas, the navarch., 
restored the oligarcha, and garrisoned the acropolis (Dind.XIL Ixy. 3). Per- 
aes the harmost was Eteomous, who bad heen expelled from lis post ax 
larmest of Thasos during the previous year (Xen. Mell 1 |. 32), For he com- 
‘ined the army at Mytilene in 400, which had been brought over from Chives, 
anil returned there after Arginusae17 

In the epring of 401, Dercylitlas * with « mot large foree' (od tohATy 
oteetiav : Thue. VILL. txi.) was veut, predumably trom Miletus, to the Helles- 
pont to make Abydus. revolt, (This was a tardy substitute for Clearchus, 
who had not yet been sent to Byzantium.) He co-npenited with Pharnabagus 
most successiully, so that the Atheniane wero compelled to fortify Sestos in 
order to keap control of the Hellespont. This STPRBTE ND be vet another metance 
of Thucydides’ omission of tho title: ‘harmost "; for Xenophon (Meti, TIL 1, 4) 
informe us, thay Dereyllidaa had been harmost of Abydus, but was disgraced in 
the year when Lysander was navarch, It seems evident that Dercyilidus 
romania’ in command of Abydus from di to 407 (Lysander’s first navarchy); 
for Alivdus was in Spartan Tands throughout, all the period, and mmet have 
Leon wel garrisoned bo rman secure, since the Atheniins kept @ siywidron 
woross the struits al Sestus." 

Later in the year Clearchus alao was sent bo Byzantium, of which Xenophon 
calls him the harmost (Xen. fell. 1. ii, 15). Thia eaused the centre of strategie 
importance: to move to the Hellespontine region, and Mindarns, who snecesiled 
Astyochus about midsummer 411, sent his Heet thither. 





2, Sparta wnt Persia, 415405 wc, 

We have seen something of Sparta’s methods m obtaining » strategic hold 
on the Aegvan islands wad Asia Minor, This process inevitably brought ber 
inte contact with Persia. So we must next consider the relations between 
these two Powers: 

These relations had been determined by three treaties. 


I. Tho first agreement recognised ancestral possessions of the King, 
without defining them. ‘This was framed before any harmosts 
_ hod: been gentoto the mainiand (Thuc. VIET. xviii.) 
Il. The second was merely defensive and offensive: it shurked the 
question of territorial) bowndarwe (Thue. VITL xxxvii,) 
TH, The third (rawn up liv Lichas’ through fear of Wistar eres the 
test) frandely admits thut all the King’s lowed, in ao for aa it be 
ol Lire) Ls (chine King’ a” 


Mon, Holt. Levi. 14,. 6, 2: and a7) c)©6ltechbe payer’ ow diad Tima (Xon. full. Tt, 
Darvel, Alem, delbe weule Accel di Tori, 1 7), Cérntrast Meyer, wu ilater Deetoyl- 
LIX. (00, po 118 ond uote 8, who nalle Tidus disminaa!l. to 406-3 (fee. ud. olfE. 
bien“ chitoe atracritimarn * qmmctty «Appo- ¥, 6 780). 

ogo tig "Agheg drive Thue, VOL. 

tt seome ‘bean to assumo that when [vili.] bi} eppeition to any ancostril 

Keuephon aays tnt fumifpe emeepoleres, pacemiecomet trum, Whith hin) herey in Europe 

ke. tno 407, since he himeelf carefully CGomporo VILL ail Linke’ oritieiem of the 
peuted vot thet Leeniie waa mot albiwed = fire bomty, 
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Lichas apparently preferred -a dofinite sacrifice to indefinite obligations. 
Also this treaty ig much fuller im details, and i¢ the only one which mentions 
Pharnibazus aa included in ita provisions, | 

It is here suyyested aa ‘an hypothesis, which may be partially verified by 
later evidenee, Uiat the result of this third treaty with Porsia was the withdrawal 
of all Spartan harmoats permanently resident’in the atties of Asia Minor who 
wens not immodiately required for military purposes: Persia presumably 
recognised that it waa necessary for the conduct af thy war that leloponnesian 
flocts under Spartan commuailers ahould operate from strategre bases in Asin 
Minor itself. But the trenty meant that this concession was bot to be extetuded 
heynnd the practical necessities of the campaign, and was to terminate with it. 
Moreover, Sparta was not atuny time to Interferé in the internal government cul 
the mies, nor to regard tham as hor phere, 

Thie restriction seems to have been more imaistently applied in Thea- 
phernes’ province then in that of Pharabazue. But thiet is chieily heemuse of 
the strateste importance of the Hellespontine region, where 1h was tietessiry to 
hold two points espocially—Abydus and Calehodon—agninst Athenian attack. 
But even there, ag will be shown, military operations were always carried out 
in ec-operation with the Satrap, and he, not Sparta, soompted: or resigned the 
government of any eities which had revolted frém Athens” In tery mse, 
Pharnsbazus showed i partioulur eagertices to serve Sparta in the Peloponnesian 
war, while Tixanpheries was more apt to work craftily for hia own ends, 

The evidenos ou this subject, apart from the treaties, if necessarily m the 
main hegative: Le, the only resident officinis knowm to us (except thoes in 
Abydus.and Calchedon) are on the islands and not on the Asiatic mauniand. 
‘Also Sparts appears to relinquish the niainland entirely at the ond of the war, 
except for Calehedon: for which exception an explanation will be offered 
later. 

Bot one piece of poritive evicenee can he wiled. As we love seen, @ 
‘Spartan named Philippns, hid been appointed to Miletua (Thue, VIL, xxviit), 
in @ position parallel and exactly contamporary with that of Pedaritua in 
Chios > so presumably, like Porlatitus, he was h huwernost. In Thue, VILL 
ixxxvii; we find him on an embassy to Tissaphernes at Phoselis, sent to wait 
the promised Phornician leet. ‘This mises the question p why hod he left 
Miletuat He hod not been.ayoar in office: which eeems less than the minimum 
lor any official. Also, if he was superseded unusually soon, we never hear of 
‘nny suctessor, Can this mean that Sparta had iscontinned to appoint har- 
mosts to Miletus boontar of the third preaty with Porsia | 

Now we find that Lichas, tho drafter of thie third meaty, had announced 
that ' the Milesims and the other inhabitants of the King's land muat be the 
alaves of ‘Tissaphernes, and belive properly, and-seek lis favour, till the war is 
well settled ' (That. VUIL bexxiv. 5). This dan only mean a surrender of the 
miternal vovernment af Miletus aod the other cities to Permia for the duration 
of the war at eset; and this in aplte af the fact that the Milesians and th rest 





—— rE 
* Compare above, how. Phemabarue accepted Abytine (Choe VItl. tan. 1), ad lever 
resigniad Calchadon (Xeon, Hell. [, ii, 4) 
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lil revolted from Athens to bo the free allies of Sparta, Tt was this which 
enraged the Milesiana, so that they would not Jet Lichad be buried whore the 
pyurrtans wished + 

It, is jiestiat this point that we hear of Philippus on hie embassy (70, giving 
up hia miliary command), when the Spartan governnient must have abandoned 
control of Miletus. That it was ohandoned there can be no lowbt; for we learn 
from the same passage (VIP. lexxiv.) that there wae by then, actually in 
Miletus, » guard-honse with a garrison of Tissapherney’ troops, even thotigh 
Astvochua waa operating trom the same city as his base, 'Thia garrison will 
liave been the substitute for Philippus’ troops uniter the new (third) treaty. 

Similarly, in the spring of 410, when the Spartans were vexed with Tissa- 
phernée heeatiae he had failed to provide tis promised Phoenician feet, they 
lot the men of Autandros borrow some troops from Abydus, and with them 
expel the Persian girrison in their city, The Antandriand made the exouse 
that they had been i-treated by Areaces, one of Tisesphornes eubordinates.* 
Henee Tissaphernes himeslf came north to protesi against this action, and 
apainat the fact that the Persian garriaone in Miletus and Onidus, the Spartan 
nivel bases in his satrapy, had heen expelled by the local inhabitants, in apite 
of the presence of hie Lacedaemonian. allies (of. Thae, VU. lexxiv,). The 
Persian garrisons in Antaris, Miletus and Coidis mist have been eatablizhed, 
since these cities revolted from Athens to Sparta, and therefore a8 a consequence 
of tha third treaty with the Great King, 

A survey of the Spartan harmosts in the Hellespontine region. will illustrat 
how much Sparte depended on the Persian support, which by Lichas’ treaty 
the had purchased with the betrayal of the Asian cities. The harmosts were 
Derovilidas (ef. «vpra\, who held Abydus agaimet the Athenians at Seetug till he 
wna disgraced on the accusation of Pharnabazus: and Clearchus in Byzantinm. 
To thease there waa added Hippocrates m1 Calchedon some time before 408 (Xen. 
Mell, 1, ii, 5). We may conjecture when he was installed there, and: why. 

Hippecrates liad bean Mindirua’ EmmoypoAgus (Xen. Hell, 125); we last 
hear of him as sending the famous dispatel) announcing the defeat at Oyzicus 
and Minderus' death. Tt was about the sanie time that the Athenian oypanyyoi 
fortified Choryeopelis near Calchedon, and left Theramenes and Eumuchus 
there with 30 trinemes to, hold the Bosphorus and levy the Bexéry. Pharna- 
basus, who was réorganising a Spartan Meet at Antandruy, at once went to help 
Calohorton (Xen. Hell, 1: 7, 26). Xenophon does not say more; bat this would 
be the best eccasion for Hippocrates; now without a fleet, to occupy Calobedon, 
and prevent it falling to Athenian hands, just aa Dereyllidas was holding 
Abydos: In any case, Phornabazus evidently controlled the matter, 

Smuilurly, when Calehedon waa attacked by the: Athenians in 408 (spring), 
and Hippocrates was killed, Pharnaliavus. apparently without reference to 
Sparta, dvreoi) to surrender the town to the Athonians, and let ii pay them ite 
oustomary tribute an arrears: The surrender of Culehedon waa followed 








1 Thee. VITL hex, : euiiienah seri: : 2 Thuc. VILL viii dey. Dood: ADT 
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hy the fall of Byzantium: ao Abyrlus remainel af the only town on the 
Hellespont, arrisoneil by Sparta (Dind. XT. bevisi i). Honce the centre of 
Spartan activity returned to the Tonian coust, and the arrival of Cyrus at Sardis 
gave hew opportunitics of assistance from Persia, 

the next three years the Spartan navarehs alternated in, their 
attitude towards Persia and the Greeks in Asia, Lysander formed an extensive 
association. with the oligarche in the allied cities, and an intimate attachment 
to Cyrns |. both of which commexions were to be of importance later ut his career, 
Ho seems to have been the first navarch to make Ephesus his base in Asia Minor, 
probably begnuse it was convement jor aovess to Sardis by the King's Road. 
Callicratidaa. his successor, in disgust at Fersian haughtiness, transferred his 
headquarters agam to Miletus: and while there he made a spocch im the 
democratic. assembly, in which he urged “all those who have suffered meat 
misfortunes at the hurhariana’ havds, through dwilling among them,’ that they 
shoul strive to bring the war to a speedy conclusion. He promised them 
adequate conipmsation in the fature (Xen. Hell, 1, vi 8), Th is lear that this 
recompense was to take the form ol Spartan help against Persian domination, 
aml) some. modification in the terma of Lichas’ treaty, Perhaps there waa a 
party in Sparta which disapproved of comoessions to Persia: or it may have 
been only Callicratidus’ whim to poss aa a champion of Helléniem. In either 
case the battle of Arginnsar ehowed that Sparta's only hope lay in a continus- 
tion of Lysanier's policy. Lysander was sent again to Asin, and the )inee of 
Spartan operations wie removed once mire to Kpheans 


3. Summary of Reults concerning Harmoste before Lipwender, 
Tt may be better to atop here and summarise what bes so far been concluded 
about the “hirmost, We have shown that there is alrundant evidence for the 
existence of harnicata before the eetting up ol the Lysandrean system of empire. 
Of our tro contemporsry wuthorities, Thusydides oly usea the term once; 
but Xenophiin aApplios it three times to Spartan officers in command of separate 
forces operating by land from uw partiewlar ety ¢ wal twite to mere Spartan 
governors tn cities abroad. The two varieties of harmosts ate evidently one 
and the same, varying only ino far as they are, or ate not, directly engaged in 

the conduct of the war. 

If we aocept it as likely thst, the Gsyoures of Thucydides are often really 
harmosts, a line of development emerges reaching from the young &pyovtes 
set up in Amphipolis, Torone, and Mende by Brasidas to the Spartan officers 
who roused the Athenian empire to revolt im “414, nnd occupied. strategic points 
in it till 405. 

The ehie! defect in our information about them ie that our anthorttios 
tell ua only about the salient points of the campaign: the less Important 
spheres are omitted, exeept for chaneo references, For imetance, Aloihiades 
in 407, when returning to Asia Minor, landed on Aniros_ and defeated the rebel 
inhabitants and Tos Adxcowers of ourréhy fioov (Xen. Hell, Civ. 22), This must 

mean « Spartan garrison, presumably with a hermost. But it is our only 
reference to Andros, and serves merely to sliow how we are not really aware to 
aH. 4.—VOt tae £ 
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what extent, during Athens’ wealmesa, especially im 411, her empire lind been’ 


permeated with Spartan yarrisona, whic continued even after Athens 
regained control of the ses. 

We cannot gauge to what degree tue harmost system, which we know of in 
j04. had already come into being. The function of these harmosts, however, 
had buen wa vet purely military ; to guaranier the security of their districts, 
But probably they were driven to interfere in the domestic politics of their 
cities, and particularly to support the pro-Spartan party, who were usnally the 
oligarchs. That even during the Deccan war the citizens-were no? usally 
nnanmmous for Sparta way be inferred from the instances of revolts. We learn 
rhat Chios and Erythrae (Thue. VIE ci. 4), and presumably tho other cities 
which revolted from Athens, had been specifically milo allies of Sparta. 
This should have conferred on them the rights of members of the Peloponnesian, 
loayue Hence Sparta’s action in metalling harmoste js rather high-handed; 
though it-can he parnllcled, as & war measure, by the garrison at Megara in 425. 


had 





Lyreanper's EMPimEk 

1. Levtrowd ction. | 
The battle at Acgoxpotanil completely changed the outlook of Sparta, 
Hitherto all Spartan military and nuval actions, Inchiding even the introduction 
of garrisons, could becovered by the one all-embracing exonae that they were 
neoessary for the overthrow of the impertilistio tyranny of Athens. With thes 
almost fotal destroction of the Athenian fleet this pretext largely vanished, 
lt la truw that Athens iid not capitulate at once; but the previnis safeguarils— 
yarriaons and harmosts—wete HOt HOW required. The question faced Spur - 

were they lo be done away 15 quickly aa possibile! 
“Te ia interesting. if rather fruitless, to conjecture how different might have 
beer the polley adopted if Sparta had triumphed a year-earlier, at Arginusae, 
instead of at Asgospotami, For the decadion lay almost entirely in the hoatachs 


of the navarch alove, who had won the victory. It was Lysander, aril tert 
Callicratidas, who held the opportunity, and one cannot doubt that he had 
jong made up his mind bow to use it, Whils acting a Treasurer in Oye 
absence (406-5, Diod- XII. civ. 5, Pint. Lye. VUL), be had ahown at Miletus 
that he would stick at nuthing to secure oligarchies, 

But Lysander had alee to determine whether those who had been subjects 
of Athens were to Tomain as subjects to a new mistress, or whether they were 
to be treated like the other allies of Sparta. Ho chose to create a Low elias of 
client states, quite distinct from the Peloponnesian league, ant! to bind them to 
Sparta by a system of harmosts, which.he adopted from the harmonts.of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

Lysander’s first step waa to secure the Bosphoras by placmg fo armost, 


= (Shier (Thao. VITL xxiv. 6, xeevill. Choarchus had bean harsh, Dlod, XTHL bev. 
ete, Thased (Xan. jiel, 1. i, Th and = 5} 
ysantiom (ier. Heli} Ls tik [8- where “ CU Frusolt-Swoboda'a friachisches Sate 
fhe iene wae coryptiiated bey famine, but wnt Rochtedttertiiner, p. LAT i 
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Sthenelans, over Byzantium wail Calehwon (Aen..Mfell. Tf. ii. 2), This would 
help to reduce Athens by starvation. Then Lysander timed back, and 
proceetted to captire the remaining outposts of the Athenian empire, to expol 
her clerucliies, to feconatruct the internal government of her subjecet allies. 
and to restore the cities which the Athenians had destroyed: 

Unfortunately we are in no position ta form a complete survey wl his 
Operations. Of our ancient authorities, Xenophon gives no general deseriptinn, 
but oily a few sentterad details with many omissions. fsocrates tisually 
mentions the Spartan empire in unfavourable comparisons with the former 
Athenian empire, amd is apt to write thetorical generalisations, The uf 
On wuthorities fall into two classes, according as they interpret Lyeander's 
motives, Diodorus represents Lysander aa tho instrument uf general Spartan 
policy ;** Nopos ond Plutarch definitely stale that Lysander was chiefly 
actated by « personal ambition for powar24 This divergence may he partly 
explained by the fact that Nepos and Plutarch were writing pursonal bin- 
grapines of Lysander, but the close parallelism of their nurratives shows that 
they go lack toa cominen sonres?? But it is pot so much te oar porpowe here 
t consider Lysander's motives aa the dcheme which they produced, 


2. Lysander's Empire in general. 

(1) Decarchies an? harmovts—For this purpose it will he best (i) bo comanlor 
the general character of this Spartan empire as a whole, Ui) and then to proceed! 
to) examine the particular places in its organisation whose history ia Eainwy 
(ie tae. 

Tt may he taken aga basic assumption that Lyaauder set wut bo geeury a! 
Atliens’ empire. For this purpose the harmoat with bia farrison waa to become 
not a etrategical convenience of war, but i permatient institution of ywnwce 
He would guarantee the loyalty of each TALS OF group of TOAgS ty Spurty, 
usually by maintaining a pro-Spartan oligarchy iy power, This oligarchy, in 
some cases at least, was so limited iw to consist of only ten amen. 

We cannot find any harmost left in Asia Minor, with the doubtful exneption 
of Sthenelaus, harmost of Byzantium and: Calohedon. Probably the original 
third troaty with Persia was atill in force: inany case Lysander, the close friend 
of Uprns, wus prepared to surrender Asia Minor to hisally2* Le tried to treat 
Pharnabags in & tuore audacious tanner in 408 (lite annmer probably), by 


By. Dhol XV. sii, |, Bawey ch the Lywmiters condaet by hie paesion for 
ray igdpo¥ yrapnh vy, PLL PereEnty power, and eo brouelit forweril the 
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1 Probably Theopemipus be the original 
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ravaging his laud near the Hellespont. But on Pharnabazus’ complaint 


Lysander wis recalled Liythe Ephors, 

To try to prove that the Aman cities Femained ungarrisoned by Sparta 
after the war, We Way cite the Athenian decree, dated joe? nc. (Dit Syl 
(17), In this, among other matters, the Athenians praised the Fphesians and 
Notiana for their kindly reeuption of the Samian exiles: [tos incretlible that 
theee cities would have weleemed those whom Leander expelled, iW they were 
at the tume het dinwm by Spartat harmosts. Yet 19 elty in Asin Minot Wis 
snare appropiate 19, receive @ huarinost Shap Fiphesus—Lysaniler's original 
hase in Asia, Since it was free tt oppose Sparta’s phins, Fea probable a fortiart 
that ather Asian cities were equally unhindered by harmosts, 


A precise anawer to The questidin, Where in the Gexn Lyssnder left harmosts 
and decarchiea, and where harrunats without dicarchies, oF merely ingarrisoned 
oligarchies, 38 prechiled by aur lack of evidence. Xenophen andl Laorrates 
hoth choose decarchies 25 the typical form of oopetituyien Mm Lysander's time; 
and Plutarch goes even further, amd aaj, Qvotoos Ey re tats Trokenlons Kal 
ols ouppaxors YEYEMIMEVOAS ecaneory (Lite XTIL). This cannot be-true of all 
the ‘allied’ cities, ft it the Peloponnesian allies’ rights were not infringed: at the 
moat it applies to those ‘hat had at some time been subject to Athens, andao 
qere link to drastic reorganiaation at Lysunder's handa, Tiodorns mach mote 
eantionely SATS, Ev at pev HeKaeK Les, Ev als Be Saryop las KERTH aS (M1YV. 
siii.), So it will be more prudent to assume that, though oligarchies were set 
up everywhere, lecarchive were rather the typical, than the pssontial, Cun 
atitution. far Sparta’s subjects. Athens ieett, though mile ay hservient: tot 
rigid oligarchy, liad no more restricted ii qovernmEg body thay a tprcxovrapyia 
(cf. Xon, Hell, VI. ii. 8}. Yet 08 Ferauson has pointed. out (C.4tEf. V.p: 
467), the Ter in the Pirseus may be regariled bs « decarchy : for by the demoli- 
ton of the Long Walls, Athens and the Pirees had become practically two 
erties, 

The only ather particular decareby of which we are told ia that. in Sane 
setup by Lysander in 404 (wttumn). It wae accompanied by the appoimt- 
ment ofa barmost. - ne pannot, however, asvert that every harmost maintained 
4 decarohy: Callibius at Athens is at least @ partial exception. 
violent deeds. Pluturch (Lys XTIT.) represents Lysander aa aeuasting in person 
at the massacres and expulsions of the democrats. Isoetates (iV. 114) says 
that the decarche put to death more nv in three months than Athena dunng 
the whole time of her empire.” “This may bea piece, of rhetorical exaggeration ; 
but it is not surprising, if the oligarchs in the empire generally, ee at Athens, 
toalc an ample revenge for ther previons suppression by the democrats, Thies 

massacres may also, as at Athens, have Jed te the fall of the extreme nligarchies 
ly turning tie attention of Sparta toward the weaknesses of her imperial 
system. 
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Thore were in addition other canses. ‘The only statements bearing on the 
later history of the decarchies In general-are to be found in one passage in 
Aenophon and one in Plutarch. The former. tella us that when Lysander 
accompanied Agesilaus to Asia he hoped “to set up again the tlecarchivs, which 
he hod set up (before) in the cities; but which had heen expelled by the Ephors, 
Who had proclaimed tha sneestral eonetitutiona’ (Xen. #Mell. IIT. iv. 2). 
Evidently by this time (390 nc.) the decarnhios lad been for aome while 
completely abolishél as we aleo learn from Kea Mell, TI. iv, T loGte GyoKpe- 
Tiss Eri obo Gomes Ey "ASnyadoay, cite Gexapy los Gorrep emi Avoavipou), 
These shrtemunta may be necepted literally = isa mistuke to wes that some 
decarchies were still existing heeause the Boeotiana in their ppewch at Athena 
(Xen. Hell. TH ¥, 19: -rupawvetivernn tore Stee dvGedov) atill (495 m0.) sywak 
Of them, inthe preset tense. “This, like other etatements in that spesol, is 
© rhetorical distortion, intended to cast odimm on the Spartan empire. — | 

Mutarch narrates how, after bis recall from Thrace in 44-5 (winter), 
Lysander was m (isernes, and went to Ovnene on the excuse of a tilgrmmage to 
Zeus Ammon. “The Kings in his absence agreed together that by holding 
down the cities with harmosts he wae absolute lord and muster of (ireece : an 
they began to effect a return of political power to the civizena.” These acugunts 
are really in substantial agreement, for li was the Mphors who hac control pf 
forvign wffiirs. and probably the Kings worked through them. (2.g. im dbs 
(summer), Pouranias had to perauady a majority of the Ephors to lee him 
lead out the expedition to Athens (Xen, Hell. 11, iv. 29)) Plutarch, aa: we saw 
already, used sources rather unfavourably bo Lyaander, and had already atated 
that * he did not-appeint the rulers (the deearcha) for high birth or for wealth, 
hut favouring the members of oligarchio clue andl those who Were lis guest 
frienila (Pint. Zys, XID), Vhis is probably true in the main, and jf so, the 
Kings will have acted not unnaturally front fear of Lysander's extreordinary 
influoner, 

But it is mithor difficult to accept Pluturch’s chronology, Aimee, moogrdinia 
to him, Lysander was able to return and go to Athens in the early summer of 
403 with unabated authority, Henve itis hetter on this question of chronology 
to follow Diodorus, whe mentions the disgrace aod the rlicioage without 
mentioning the decarchies in this connexion. He dates tins w 40-2; which 
atuta ddbiirably. Then Pausanina’ intervention at’ Athons in the summer of 
403 will be tho first and not tho Inet instance of the kind; and the restored 
democracy will perhaps lave been a precedent to the later proclamation of” 
qricrpio: woAitelen. Lf thie latter dain is adopted, the deearolies lasted at 
longest 405-102; and their abolition waa uerompaniod by o tendency tow ards 
nore democratic government, The idegree of this movement towarls democrmey 
may be gauged by a passaves from the po-callid Herodes, trepl troAytelas,”" 
where the speaker contrasts the Spartan empire very favourably with the cities 
of Thessaly: GAA’ éAryapyiay dmovtTayod Kathotadt ToIowTTY ye olay 
Tels Ev KOUEVOR TroAUy Xpovoy - ~ —- Gpypesney * qe yap olrso jiKo4 
TOA, Ev tf] TS Teltov wépos ou PETEyEL Toy Thpcry porn SOTORs (xxx). 
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This may, however, be rather exaygerated to suit the thetorician’s point, 
Also there is no evidence of any withdrawal of harmosts. 

Perhaps ony illustration of this combined reorganisation by thy Kings 
and Ephors ja to be found im the fragmentary inscription from Delos, whieh 
gives the concluding words of an ordinance controlling the temple-finance 
with the names of Agis, Pausanias and the five Ephors appended,™ As the 
original editor showed, this must date between 404 (the end of our Ephor-lists) 
util 898 (the death of Agis). Tt is mortelikely thatnch a measure of reorgentea- 
Hon occurtell soon alter the overthrow of the Athenian empire : hence 403-2: 
ja the most convenient year. Théugh Spartan official documents were usually 
signed by the Kings and the Ephors (to judge from the pewce of Nicias, Thno. 
V. xix.), yet itis tumpting to interpret the presence of these partyular names 
as .4 manifests of the renewed power of the Kings in the empire 

When we tum from the decarchies to the harmosts, it is evident that we 
can, learn littl explicitly from our authorities whout the harmosts appointed 
hy Lysander himself; even their generalisations on the enbject are very meagre. 
For instance; there is no-explicit reference in any of our authorities to prove 
that Lyeeander originally provided hie harmoste with garrisons. Yet this oan 
be nssumoerd, a3 without some military force ander them they would have been 
of no use The oily statement of any particular novelty which later writers 
made abeot Lysander’s larniosts was to assert that some of them were helots; 
Wo find this first stated in the spesch of the Boeotians to which reference has 
already been made (Xen. Mell. TH, v.12), Tsocrntes also says that the decarchs 

‘ chuse to he the slaves of @ aingla helot do née to wreak their vinlence on. their 
native cities’ (Ix, TV, 112).. Sauppe thought that this helot-was Lysander 
hitnsel{, Who, according ta stich 4 late wuthority ap Aclian, was a potes,. But 
it seema much better to interpret it a4 referrmg to cach of the singls harmoets 
whom the cdocarchies courted. ‘ 

Thus we find two contemporary writers speaking of helot-larmosts, Yet 
it is searcely possible to take this-Dterally, and aesmme that Lysander left 
garrisons in the empire under the command of a helot. The obvious explana- 
tion ia that these harmosts were really neodamodes. As we haye seen, theas 
were onfranchised helots, and were much used in distant expeditions. Hoenee rt 
is not impossible that Lysander, whisther front hacke of others to appoint or from 
deliberate: purpoae, in sem places used neodamoies us harmoeta It waa to 
prevent just snch 4 contingency that the first commission of three sent to: 
Hrasidas brought with them young Spartans as governors (ef, supra), Xene- 
phon and Isocrates may have heen thus far right, that these harmosts had 
ance heen helots, and were perhaps still kept in a distinet ant inferior position. 
We find them brigacted separately in war, ond ut one time living at Lepreum, 
instead of abating m the Spartan svocina, Bint ne particular instance of s 
neodamods as harniost ts recorded. | 

The function of harmosts in the Spartan empure can be paralleled to 
certain extont from previous Greck empires. Thug. Cormth, as we learn from 
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Thue, 1. lv, used anmually te send madtetrates, known a Emiiniwevpyol, to 
Potidaes. But this parallel is more apparent then. real. For taj Potidaes. 
Wad Atleast a colony of Corinth ; (fh) we hove no evidence that the tmbnunevpyol 
were provided with any military force; or even (cj that they ever exercised 
any great infaence on the loval form of government: A much closer parallal 
ia provided by some of the more exceptional mores of organisation in thie 
Athenian empire. This comparison was traditional, sinee Theoplitastys as 
quoted by Harpocration, said that ‘so far ae names went, it was much better 
to say, as the Spartanedid, that they cent Sppootal to tlin cities. not Pricey. 
or. ouAoxe. aa the Athenians.” But judiing from what we loiow from other 
sources, the Eriokotro¢ waa nol exattly a parallel ta the harmost. Fle was a 
polities! officer appeinted (probably only temporarily) to inventivate and organise 
the internal government of m state enbject to Athens ‘His duty wae rather ty 
deline anil set up the required constitution than. to maintain it, Elonce in the 
inseription from Erythraa the duty of mamtenance falls not, onthe EpicKottes, 
but on. 4 gpevpapyes. ‘This official seems to approximate most nearly to the 
Spartan harmosts; but he appedrs to lave been very exceptional. Bocanse 
the Athenian empire had been won only by a proves of gradual development, 
we do tot find Athens interfering to.an equal extent in the government of every 
city ander her. Sparta, on the other hand, started almost afresh on the 
organisation of all her oversess empire, and foreed every part of it into-much 
the same system.  It.docs-not seem m the feast likely that the regular Spartan 
hurmest wae modelled on the occasional Athoninn gpedeapyes: Ratlior they 
were both products of the same cause—the need to control the internal govern- 
ment of subject cities. This need waa present from tho first and continually m 
the Spartan empire : it waa late and perhaps only sporaddio in the Athenian 
fi) Tridte—The other feature common to both these wmpirea—tribute— 
was also forced upon loth by circumstances ; and in this, too, the need fol] moat 
heavily on the Laceduemonians, For when Sparta luul taken over the Athenian 
enipire, she was compelled to imitate Athos and maintain amy. ‘Chik wise 
new expen for hers for tle navy of the Peloponnesian leaene had, a4 a rule, 
been largely supplied by Sparta’s allies. Also, sinee the fleet lawl heen operat- 
ing on the Asin Minor coust, mout of the pay for the seamen had been provided 
hy Persia. Now that the war was etided, Sparta would have to depend on her 
own, anil not on her allies’ ships, and trust eqpport herself.™ 
Bat. apart from the fleet and the other expenses. of unrpire, Sparta. was 
particnlarly handicapped by her antiquated qae of iron currency, and by her 
discouragement, of all forms of wealth, exeapt real property. The Spartan state 
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had been conducted on the principle of personil unpaid services. Lysander saw 
clearly that this method could not maintain her empire, | 

For raming a tribute of money, Sparta may have bad ¢ertam precedents. 
At the beginning of the Pelopemnesian war, for example, Thucydides tells tis, 
that among the other commands laid on her ullies, one was cpyUprov pritey 
Frowideav (Thue: D1. vii, 2); but we do not hear that this was ever actually 
obtained. Also at ‘times (especially doring the later years of the war), Spartan 
commanders in need of money had raised it by intrigue (Lysander from the 
oligarehs = Dio XTUH. bxx.), or by patriotic appeals (Usllicratidas from the 
Milesians: Xen. Hell. 1, vi 8), or hy threats of the consequences of {nile to 
pay (Eteenicue fron the (liane: Xen. Hell. Wei, 5). But the new attempt 
was on a scald quite unprecedented, and consisted in founding an exchequer 
proportionute to the size of Sparta’s mew emypare. 

From seattered allusions we can gain some iden of its prinetples -— 

G) Lysander in 404 brought hack to Sparte the spoila and wiite from the 
allied cities, “amd 470 silver tulents, the surplus from the tribute which Ovrus 
had assigned him for the war’ (Xen. Mell. 11. jit 8), This will have formed the 
initial capital. Vor we learn from Justin (VY. x. 12) that Sparta did not let heer 
original allies shure-in the spoils of war; and when they claimed their portion, 
it was refused. 

fit) In one case, at feast, she wont further; for at the commencenwnt of 
tlie Eloan war (102 or S00 nic.) she sent an ultimatam, demaniting that Elis 
pay the expenses of the war against Athens, according to the partion which fell 
to hor (Died. XIV, xvii.5). Wedo not know whether she numnaged to exact this 
also from others of ler weaker T'eloponuesian alles, | 

(iii) ‘Tho cities of the new empire were all required to pay a tritnite.™* 
Dindorus tells us that it reachad a total of mora than a thousand talents a 
your (Diod XPV, <2). Lithis round figure is not @ gross exaggeration, it means 
that Sparta exacted at least a much a¢ Athens ot the heivht of hor power, 
anil from a smaller area, since Asis Minor waa exoluded.™ (Presumably the 
members of the old Peloponnesian league were free.) 

tiv) OL the method of ussessiment,, we ltarn from Aristotle (Ath Pol, 
SANVIL 3), that theremuant of the Thirty at Hlousis were required ouyTEety: 
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This seems to show that the tribute fell directly on the treusuries of the cities, 
and was nota tax on imports and exports—the Jatest method in the Athenian 
empire. The Spartans changed the name from pépos to cuvréAcia, if Artie 
totle waa verbally pecurate.** . 

Plutarch has given an socaunt of the controversy oocasioned at Sparta 
by the introduction of all this now woolth, Apart from hit aneodyte about 
Gelippus, we leary that one Sciraphidas (so Theopompus), one Plilogidaa (so 
Ephorus), proposed to the Ephors that the silver whould bo aent away from 
Sparta; just aa later, many quoted the Pythian oracle & giAgypjpotic Erp 
rav GAsl, GAA Gt obGéy.2" But Lysauier's friends mated this proposal: 90 
it was finally agreed that silver and gold money might be owned publicly, but 
nut privately ety pain of doath** Sparte did not mint. coins te pay her troops, 
but teed sxiting coinages.™ 

To sum up, garrisons, harmosts and tmbute were the chinf fratures of the 
permanent organisation of the Spartan empire as founded by Lysander. ‘Mence 
ih 18 interesting to note that in the famons inseription, which wus the charter 
of the second Athenian. confedernoy, a spooial clanso forinda: the setting up- of 
these three detested tokens of imperialiam: prtyre ppoupdy elodexopiver, UtyTE 
GpyovTa OrroBeyourven, ints gopov pipovn. The Spartans had hot micceeded 
in using these methods in such a way os to justify their use m the ovea of thoir 
subject allies, All these thres methods, aleo, can be paralleled to: a greater 
or less degree from the Athenian dpy7, But the resident &pycov waa the most 
prominent feature in the Spartan empire, and in liter times the tith: harmost 
wad used by historians with a special aml exclusive reference to those art 
ip by Lysander. We may now survey the various distriots in which wo lear 
of these harmosts. 





3. fasander's Enyptre tn detail, 

(i) Byzantium with Calckalon.—After the appointment of Sthenelaus, 
nothing more is heard of Byzantium till 403-2 (Dind, STV, xii.), when, aftera 
ota and a war with tho Thracians, i it applied fora Spartan general, Evidently 
Sthenolans’ appointment had been minly required. to starve out Athens by 
holiime the Bosphorns, so he wins probably. withdrawn when Athens capt 
lated, Byzantium wonld have no occasion toe ask fora TTPRTTYOS if thera waa 
a Spartan barmost still im residence, Clearchua was sent im answer to this 

request: though Diodorus does not call him a harmost, it is evident that he 
was one. On his coniuet tb is more prodent for onee to trust Diodorus and 
Polyaends rathor than Xenophon, who geems to have dletarted the actual 
faots in his afforts to show only the best side of his friends charactor.” Cleardhus 
hail been bidden “to arrange the affairs of the dity":™ his drastic methods 
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produced a-rign of terror: he acted like a tyrant, and since he would not heed 
instructions from Sparta, Panthoidss wis sent as‘ general,’ and expelled him. 
Panthoidas id sometimes revarded as & navarch; and there is certainly @ space 
vacant on our navaroh-lists. Uf he is identical with the Panthoidas m Tanagre 
after 878 3c he must hinve been.a rather young navarch.* THe may have been 
the new hurmost to succeed Clearchid: Diodorus uses the same title (oTpa- 
tny4s) for both. | | 

in 100-399, winter, there was another harmostat Byzantium called Cleander. 
Hie sailed with two triremes-ae faras Calpe to meet and convoy the Ten Thow- 
sand. Shortly afterwards he was succeeded by Arietarchys; who arrived just 
before the navarch also was changed. Anstarchus, agam with two triremes, 
sailed to Perinthus:to prevent the Ten Thouzand from crossing bo Asia Minor. 
These acts give on Some conception of the district and the force at the 
hermoeat’s disposal 

Tho harmost of Byzantizm bad also at thie time a garrison (ppoupol : 
Xen. Anab. VIL i. 20) in Calehodon, as in the time of Sthenelaws. This is the 
only exception known Wetween 4054100 s.c. te our generiliaation that thare 
were no Spartan garrisons in Asia Minor dhiring that perjad. Kven here it 
seems a8 thoagh the harmost controlling the werrison wae stationed on the 
Kuropean shore at Byzantium. This partial exception is somewhat accounted 
for by the urgency of holding this stritegic point; for the Ister years of the 
Poloponnesian war had shown thet even if a power held Byzantinm, if could 
not conrpletely shut the strait, But the jastification of this apparent breach 
of Lichas’ treaty peobably ties in the fact that in 409 Pliarnabazus had solemnly 
resigned aif claim to Calchedon in favour of Athens; hence, after 405 Sparta, 
whew she liad conquered the city from Athens, would claim the same privilege 
(Xen, Mell, 1 ai. 9), 

E. Meyer (G.d.A. §701) ia surely too rash in assuming that Sparta: held 
with a varrison auch places aa Parium, Cyzicws or Abwdus at this period: simply 
oi the ground that during a time of peace the Spartan feet vould call at these 
ports, 

No further harmosts of Byzantian) are mentioned expressly by our 
authorities = one may perhaps be conjectured. Xenophon (Anab, V4, 1) 
mentions with sutistaction in @ digression that Dexippua, a deserter from the 
Ten Thousand, * was put to death by Nicander the Spartan for teddling some 
how with Seuthes in. Thrace.” ‘This mmat. have occurred after 309 and before 
Spartan coutrol in this neighbourhood ceased, For it sounds hke the execution 
of the sentence imposed by some Spartan official, TW will he shown later that 
thers is no convenient vacancy in the Chersonese, the only other hurmost- 
centro which we know of in tlia neiglbourhool. Hence Nicander may have 
been harmost at Byzantium between 390 and 34. For presomably it waa 
lield till the general expulsion of hormosts alter the vietory of Coidus 394-3. 





% Pimacch, Pelopelas, 13:  Poruila, “7, Polyaon. ID, ii, 7, that Chearcbros 
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Tt ia not expressly montioned as revolting, hut wis crtainly free hefore 
Thrasybulus’ arrival in $90.4 | | 

(it) The Thracian thersonese— Lysander expelled the Athenian éleruchy 
from Sestus, probably in a(t; immedintvly after the hattle af Aerespotam, 
But he did not let the native Sestiang reopoupy it (Plat. Lye, XTV.)- instead ho 
placed! there w settletnent of his own ex-steeraméen and ex-boatewains, This, 
we are told, was tho first act of Lyzanler against whinh tho Spartans. rebelled. 
They hrouglt back the Suxtinns t6 their own lind, premomably in 4it-2, 
during the reaction against Lywawier We. mst suppose that ‘Lysander's 
colonists were recalled, As late as 394-9 there were mon ‘ who held their hind 
inthe Chersanese because ofthe Spartans’ (Xen. Hell. 1V--<il: D). ‘The more 
likely interpretation is that these were nob the Lysandrean colonista; but the 
native Sestians, reinstated in what had been lately an Athenian and then 
Lysanilrean clernchy, (Presumably also the orinnal inhabitants were wllewed 
to retin to the other similar cleruchies of Athens when Lysander expelled 
the Athenians to hasten the fall of Athens by adding to the number af Athenian 
motiths to he filled.) | 

We hear of ne harmost in this region in Lvsanider's time, nor iven: whi 
Olearohus was sent to Byzantium: and his conmmuasion, according toe Xenophon 
(Anab. TT. vi. 2), embraced ol tmrép Xzppovijrou nal MepivSex Opaxes, which 
cught to incinde what o larmost of the Chersonese would normally have 
governed. In 40), however, there was a delinite hurmost of the Chersoucse. 
Cyniscus (compare Xen, nab. VIL 4-18, and ik 15). His appointment will have 
been part of the Spartan policy of protecting the Greeks against the Thracians; 
whieh preceded the policy of protecting thom also against the Persians. We 
do riot hear of hit being superseded nor yet of his continuing im office into 59: 
probably he was recalled without enceessor, for in: the winter:of SOO-R dhe 
inhabitants of the Chersonese petitioned Sparta for help. The later vicissitudes 
af the district do Wot concer Ga now, 

The Chersonese end Byzantium appear to be the only harmosta’ ports in 
Wis region, Also if. is worth noting that while the cnamy of Sparta in. tliis 
otighbourhood is Seuthes or some other Tliractay chief, the Chersonese is 
eccopied by a hurmost; but whenever Persia boedmes the enemy, the harninst 
controls the: Hellespont from thy Asistio aide at Abyilas, while stil) being 
expected to protect the Chersonese.™ 
(iii) Lesbos.—This was the fipab place after Ryzantiinn which Lysander 
visived in 405. Xenophon (Hell, TL. i 5) HLS, KXTECKEVOOOTO TOs Te GAhas 
wohets ey auth xal MoviAdunv. While this caunot he Interpreted 30 a9-to give 
the precise form of ormunieation which be svt wp, yet a harmmost in Mytilene; at 
least, seems likely: it had of late been the centre of pro-Athonian. activity in 
the island, This ia confirmed by the statement, of Diodorus (XIV. ixxiv. 3), 
thet in 304 in the general revolt from the Lacedasmonians the NM rtilonians 
expelled their garrison. But the harmost probably retained his hold on the 
eee 
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reat ofthe island, For in 390-84 Thrasybulus found all the towns but Mytilene 
nnilor Therimachus, 65 dopoorhs Enyyavey Ov Taw AcweBipovitov. Tn the 
ansuing battle Therimachus was lalled, but Thrasybulus only secuted some 
towns, not all@® ‘The inland probably rerusined thus till 296% 

Gv) Chine —lt had been occupied by Sparta hefore 400, <Acconling to 
feocrates (VIII: xevini.), it had been deprived of its fleet; Ivat he: muy. only 
moan ‘that it was compelled te fight by dew, as Isocrates is writing rhetorionlly 
(uf. Diod. XIU. ixx. 2), Th remained oligarchig down to 388 and later. For in 
that year Deroyllidas besieged the exiled Chian democrats at Atarneus [Mien 
Well, TI, ii. 11). In 304 (Dind. KTV, beexiv.4), Alot Thy ppovpay ExPakoures 

“qrpocifeyte Tols teal Kévoove. So at least, then, and probably during all the 
ten preceding years, ih had had « garrison, antl therefore also aome kind of 
liarmost, It remained fron henceforth. 

(¥) Sarnot— After it had been taken by Lysander (404), he-set ays deearchy 
with Thorax a9 harmost ani & garmson. Plutarch (Lys, XIV.) tells us that in 
their later antagoniam to Lysander the Ephors put Thorax to death for having 
money in private possession. This prohiably was connected with the over 
throw of the decarchies in 402. There ta no evidence forthcoming for the form 
of government. which continued after thia, nor even for a Spartan garrison. 
Pethaps it remained faithful without, theae precautions, for Lysander had 
expilled all the Saminn democrats. It is not mentioned in 3M de revolting 
from Sparta: but it jomoed m the issus. of Suppayixdy caine osuilly assigned 
to that year. Tb cannot, at any rate, have remained for Jong anti-Spartan, 
for ii 300 Toloutins (Xen. Hell, 1V. viii. 23) was able to gain, rolnforoements 
for the Spartan navy there. 

(i) The Resloyed Citiex.—The restoration of Aegina hus already been 
mentioned, Lyaunder also restored the Melians and the test of those who 
hod been deprived af thelr own cities (hen. Hell. UL. iz. 9), Phatorch (24. 
XILL) specifically adds the Scioneans to the list, and we meay add the 
Histineans, for Oreus in Eubous now refurs to its old namo, Histiaea, with 
the expulsion of the old Athenian cleruchy, anil is loyal to Sparta doring tie 
fourth century, when all the rest of Kuboes is hostile. Potidaea andi Torene 
may also be conjecturally added on snalogy (Meyer, Gla. $7453), and because 
they now resume the issuing of coinage. 

Tt is possibile that in cach city so restored & Sparten éppootts with @ gart 
sop was instilled : certainly these refounded cities might seem to teed someone 
to organise them"? and also to guarantes them against future Athenian 
dzvesesion, We may confirm this conjecture by the ont secure instance af 
Aegina: in 395, epring, there was theres harmost—Chilon {or Slilon) (ffell. 
Oryrh. I. 3)—with a trireme ot his disposal. This was ata time when tk) eat 
siderations compelled the presence of & harmost for purposes-of war, It 1s, 
then, farr to assume, that he or hia predecessors lad been m Aegina since 405, 
6 eee 
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end all the other restored cities may have been shullarly treated ; Histisen, at 
lwast, had « larmost, Aristodamus, in residence some time before the battle of 
Levetra (Plot, Amal. Narrat, (11); aa jt seems dificult te place him in the anly 
other available period, 379-37, he may well have been there between 400 and 
385. But this story ia of a romantio charactor, and dows not contribute seriotely 
to our historical, knowledge, 

OF the restored cities Malos is the only one whose harmost will certainly 
have been: expelled before $86, Pharnabuzns and Conon landed on it in 393 
(Xen, Mell, TV. wii. 7), ond comt have expelled the Spartan governor, if there 
was one 
vt) Other Eitonds amd re tr) Gooxns—Nisvrus and Coos revolted from 
Sparta md (Died. XPV. Ixxziv. 3): there is ‘no other evidonoe that they ware 
garrisoned, or that they had been visited by Tveander.” Ol course, many of 
the other islands probably had harmosta in residence, but ther cannot be 
precisely discovered from mur lack of evidence, 

Tn 405, after settting Lesbos, Lysander sent Rteanieus to Thraoe, d¢ rex 
dxel arent Trpds AexeBoapovious petéornoey (Xen. Hell 11. ii. 6), Witeonions 
had had experience of the neighbourhood, having Ween expelled from his 
position at harmest of Thasos in 400 (ef eepru). Nepos (Lys 11.) and Polyaenus 
(11, xiv. 4) tell how Lyrwinder himeoll arranged a massacre of Attic supporters 

in Thasos, after first iulling their euspicions. This may have been in 409 (late 
Sint at the same time ag Lysander lursieged Apliytis i in Chaleidioe (Phat. 
las. 3X), Tt-is mot likely that harmosts were seh up in the cities of the 
Chalcidic league. but only in these which had heen subject to Athens dunng 
the latter stages of the war. Probably Thasos remained under a Spartan 
parnson till 34-0 n.c., when the proe-Athenion party led hy Eophantme expelled 
the Lacedacmonians; and later handed over the aty to Thrasybulis™ 

(vill) Gree Proper, (0) General sitvation—Neither Xenophon nor 
Diodorus, our chief authorities, tell us of any harmosts set up in Greces proper, 
exvept for Cullibiua at Athens: of whom we may note in passing, that here at 
any tate the oligarchy was first set up, and the harmost was not eent till later, 
at the ruquest of the Thirty."! 

Phe piletiee of historians i4 in startling contrast to Demosthenes’ burid 
picture, Inskeiching the situation before the battle of Haliartus (XVUT. 46} 
he says: AloxeGotpovicw yijs Kal Bokarins Gpyovrov, Kal To KuKAG Tii¢ 
"Artictis worreyovreav dpuoetais wal mpoupals; EGBoicy, Toavaypav, thy 
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Bousticv Gracay, Méyopa, Alyiwav, Kew, ras GAAas vijoous, of vals 
of telyn Tis ToActes TOTE Kectrévns. Can we put any trust in this rhe- 
tories! onthurst? There is some exaggeration even in the statement that 
Athons hind no ships: Lysander had left behind twelve triremes (Xen. Hell. 
fl, iti, §), As for harmosts, Acginuw i correct, and possibly Euboea, even 
apart from supposing a harmost in Histines, In 424, Megara had a Pelo- 
pomnesian garrison like that to be found with a harmost: we have no other 
evidence, but a harmost at this time is just possible. Cena is never mon- 
tioned elsowhers, but that need not cause surprise. Yet granting oll. this, 
what is to be made of ‘'Tanagra, All Roeotia 1 The Hdlenica Oxyrhynchia 
in its accurate account of Boeotian government: for this year never men- 
tions aay forcicn garrisons: nor io the Theban delegates at Athens Lefora 
the battle of Haliartus, though their speech is full of wild accusations against 
Sparta (Xen, Mell, II. ¥. 8), This much at leash of Demosthenes’ description 
amply cannot be believed > ther only excuse possible is that he wae confusing 
the situation in $05 with the similar ciroumstances in $79 and later. 

A far sounder account is contained in the so-called Herodes, aepi toAt- 
Teas 28 —rdtepov ovYy Gpdouey Tou; mAToTartérous Tuy (Thessaly) trpo- 
colKoUuTaS Titov “EAATWoow Maxéas fAcvSipous Avtas, tmpogryouevous GE 
Borstols alte popov pipovtas exelvors (Sparta), obte Gpyovra (— harmost) 
ovGeva Aoxtiomoview ortofi, fr 82 dick mAsioves Kopivilows i 
‘Ayalous St 1rpd¢ TowTors, "HAgious 5é xa Teyedrros nal tows GAous “Apedbar : 
This omits Kuboea and Megara: which may be» confirmation of the presence 
of harmosts there. 

There were certainly no luarmosts im the Peloponnese, 405-305, except 
Lyaippus ot Epitaliom (Xen. Mell, 111, i, 25), Ty was appomted during the 
war With Klis, when, at the end of his summer campaign, Agis left behind & 
garrison in Elis as an aaylum for Elean exiles, and ae a base for raiding expedi- 
tions, This war with Elis showed Sparta’s determination at the same time to 
make the Peloponnys seoure, and yet not to degrade any of the existing states 
from their position a4 allies to that of subject cities under harmosts. Fot 
Lyeppus’ post was only 4 war-teasare, and was given tip when Elie capitulated, 

(hb) Agenader at Atenas, 405—In Spartea’s struggle against Throsybulus 
m1. 4103, a new type of harmmat appeara to be used. Lysander at the appeal of 
the Thirty * arranged for a loan to them of 100 talents, and that he should be 
sent out by land as harmost, and Libys, bis brother, as navarch, So he came to 
Flensie and began to gather many Peloponnesian hoplites * (Xen. Hoff, IT. 1. 
25). This is the first instance in which the chief commander of @ considerable 
foree ia culled Gpuoom)s by one of our authortis Ih ia\clear that Lyeander’s 
funetion was in somé ways similar to that of previous harmosts. Tle was in 
conimanm) of a Pelopotinesian (iz, allied), noha Spartan, force; anil the general 
wwenint snygesis that, like Brasidas, he was yaising them juo8G mice In 
this he forms « contrast t) Paueanias, who, though remforced-with allied con: 


M Tides wai the de to which the 100 fy, 20 fn,) apeake of Lynandlr's force ae cf 
talonte worm pat: lator Xenophon (fal T.  piotopdpoi. 
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Lingents, led out at least two morae of Spurtans. (Xen. Hell. UL iv, 33). At 
Pansaniaa’ arrival Lysander by Spartan vouos (Thue. V. ixvi.:}) became aber 
dinate, Therein lay the sting of Pausanias’ mtervention. 

What, then, was Lysauder's position! Was hes successor of Callihnaa 
and in « paralle] position? Thies does not seem likely. For (i) Callibias does 
not seem to have been superseded At least, after the Ton im the ory. had 
appealed to Sparta, heowae still jn Athens helping them (Ar. Ath, Pol. 28). 
Unfortunately, as Lysunder’s appointment is not nientinned im this passage, 
ont cannot ha-quite certain that this was subsequent to it. (ti) Leander does 
not behave like a successor, Mnatead of taking over Cullibiua’ fores, he stays 
at Eleusis, collecting mercenaries. We never hear of him entering Athens. 
His function was to conquer the Piracus, not to guarl the Gory. [li) AU 
previous hiarmosts-of the type of Callibius hive een required, either to remain 
in thet district, or, if it waa still uncaptured, to captiine if ant then remunie in 
it. It is improbable that Lysander wanted to occupy such # potion. One 
had better, then, regard this: as one of a class of instances where the term 
harninstis applied to the commanders of large armies with considerntite, thenel 
not unlimited, diseretion, operating apart from one particular city. Tn fact, 
Lysander’ mission, as well a3 lis method of collecting his army, wAs tore 
Hike that of Brusidaz, The type of command is clearly illustrated: im later 
eurerals, like Thibron, who also was expressly calleil dpyootys. Also in 396, 
during the campaign of Haliartus, Lysander seems to occupy A similar position, 
though no authority gives him a title, He is ait out with a few soldiers 
{Diod. XIV, bexxi.1):to rally Phocis, while Paousanins again leads out a royal 
army of Spartana to meet him. 

(cl) Some later harmoste om the mainlanil,—Tf we take the passage from the 
trepl TroATeics quoted above a4 & true acemunt af the conditions on the Greek 
mainiind in 401-0, the apparent date of they apeech, there are only a few ultera- 
tions required to make it true for JL 

“7 The writer of the speech omitted to mention Heracles, Tn 9 the 
Spartans sent Herippidaa to their old colony, xetaeT sors Ta Ttpey wate 
(Died. XTV, sxxviii. 4. ef, Polyaen. 121). He had a garrison with him, and exe- 
cuted 500 anapects, besides leadmy an expedition against the Uetacans, It-is mot 
sitid that he succeeded any previous harmost: eo he might have been the first simee 
Laboteas was killed (ef supra). But it ia not likely that Sparta fniled to keep an 
officer in a place strategically so important, His successors may huve Kaprt m gerr- 
rison | for in S74 (spring), when the Tocotians took Heraclew, * they alew the Spar- 
tans, but let those from the Peloponnese depart with thei property * (Diod. XIV. 
ixxxii; 6), But perhaps, though less likely, Diodorus is writing loosely, and 
means terely to distinguish the Heranfeots of Sparta from, those: originally 
balongmg to the other Peloponnesian states. 

ii. On the same expedition the Borotiats also attacked Pharaalus, which 
WHS QPOUPOLENT tnd. AaxeBcapowleow (Diod, bxxaii. 6), This will have been & 
harmost and garrison put Into Pharsalia some time after 401-2, to. assist 
Lyeophron of Pherae: probably im 400 at the same time as Herippitas’ 
reorganisation Of Heracloa (ef Beloch, M1, 1. p. 29). 
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i, On their return the Boeotians invaded Phocia, andl defeated a Phocian 
army ‘under the leadership of Alcisthenes the Spartan.” He is probably « 
remnant of Lyemnder’s ill-fated expedition of the previous year; perhaye his 
second in command, 

we In the summer of 344 there wae a Spartan mora on. garnson duty in 
Orclomenus, hatfot which fought under Agesilaas at Corona? Tho other 
lwif may have remained throughout the Corinthian war to protect Orchomenns 
owamet Thebes, for we learn that by $01, at any rate; Orchomenns was still 
independent [Andoc: de Pace, XX). We may also note that there is no 
mention of a harmest. Tufaet, our authorities never call the commander.of a 
mork (properly termed trokepapyos) # harmost, nor do they ever represent a 
harmost a4¢ commanding a mora or any other unit of Spartan, 44 opposed to 
aliedl, troops or neodamodes, This distinction between the larmost and the 
rogilax officers of the Spartan army confirma the theory that the harmest is 
in origin ard funetion extraordinury, beitia produced to meet the. exception 
requirements of the Peloponnesian war, 

(dj The Corinthian War—Sparta’s object in the Corinthian war was not 
to extend, but to defend, her empire, Boeotia lind provoked the isime by 
invading Phocis, which must have heen a Spartan ally; and though Sparta 
had been willing enough to take a good excuse for armshing Thebes, she would 
not take the initiative, and after Haliartus she would have been content to test. 
Hones té was Sparta's atrategy to hold the Peloponnesian end of the Isthmus 
by wvecupying the important pomts with «a polemnrch and a mora, and the 
nearer allind towns with harmosts, while the King Jod raiding expeditions 
annually jnto enemy territory. 

A couplé of incidents iHustrate the postion of these harmosts 

i. An ottuck which Iphicrates made on Phliiva compelled that city, against 
ite neunl practice, to apply to Sparta for # garrison, and haw over its acropolis 
to safe-keeping. Xenophon (Hell, IW. i, 1) remarks on the fact that the 
Spartans on this occasion did not attempt to restore their friends the exiled 
oligarchs, This shows that though im this instance Sparta probably appomnted 
a harmost as her officer, she still treated her Peloponnesian allies with too mach 
respect 10 ov rerthrow their established governments. 

ii, About the same time, [phicrates attacked Sicyon. where a A\aKcov 
d&pyoottys wis in commantl (Polymenus, LL. ix). The mora which had been 
stationed there (Xen. fell, TV. iv. 7) waa now advanced to. Lechaeum (il. ¥. T) * 
ao & harmoest with o smaller garmsen, probally not of Spartiates, had taken its 
place 

The ame strategical object was achieved by sea from Aogina, [tb was 
held wucessively by Eteonicws, Gorgopan anil Etoonicusa again. Probably 
both were harmeouts, though only Gorgoyias id specifionlly go called (Xeni 
Hell, V. rf aye 
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These hurmosts all appear to be appainted| owing to strategie necessities > 
tliey were bot meant to impair the severcignty of the states in which they were 
stathuned. 

Sranta asm Asta Minor, 400-386 

|. The Campaigns af the Harmosts, 

There remains this one sphere of Spartan activity, which we have lalt 
entirely unmentioned since 40. The eituition in Asia Minor wus very 
favourably to the Spartims, when m 408 Cyrus, their firmy ally, returned as 
Kapavos, Perhaps they thought that it would be even letter if he were to 
become Great King. For when he appealed to them im the namo of his post 
services, they. told their navarch * to obey him, a2 it might be required’ (Xen. 
‘Hell, TH, i. 1). It is more difficult to believe Diodorus when he says that 
Chetricoplus and lis contingent of 0) men. who joined the expedition of the 
Ten Thousand in Cline (Diod XIV. xix. 5), were really sent openlyand officially 
from Sparta.®* One niay imagine that this was another mnatance of the Spartan 
apoplitheym > ‘at xe TUycopev, Bauocig, al 62 yr), Sig.” At least, Sparte hai 
shown herself such a partisan of Cyrua that his failure inevitably brought on 
her the displeasure of the Great King... 

In the latter half of 400, Tissaphernes returned with a power equal to that 
which (ytus had held, and prepared to reconquer the cities of Asia Minor, which 
had supported Cyras, There can be no doubt that sinee Cyrus’ refarn in 405 
these cities had all been nominally subject to the (ireat King, not free ar 
aubjeet to Sparta; for we find (Xen. Anab, 1. i, 6) that Cyras has his own 
garrisons and @povpapxor in them,** So also m 405-2 Cyrus waa still paying 
to thy Great King the tributes from the (reek cities, oven from those which 
Tissaphernes happened to be holding: «yg. Miletue (Xen. Aimabo1.1. 3), The 
Asiatio cities in géneral lad preferred to support Cyrus.*" Heneo Tissaphernes 
hadl to recover control of these parts of his new satrapy. But the cities took 
refuse in an appeal of the Spartans that, ‘since they were the champions of 
all Hellas, they should take care also for the Hellenes in Asia” °° 

Alter Tissaphernies had disregarded Sparta’s protests (Diod ATV. xxxy,7), 
Thibron: was sent as harmost with 10 neollamodes amd 4/100 allied troops 
(it.and Xen. Mell, HI, i, 4), This not our bisiness to narrate the long succession 
of campaigns which ensued, but (6 emphasise those ports of them with « bearing 
On Spartan orpanisthion. 

(it) Thibron, like Lysander at Atheta in 405, 19 callwd « harmost, though he 
is in command of a lange army operating im a wide area, 
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(li) The direction of his operations in this ares les to a oertain extent with 
ths Ephors. For instiunce, the homie outhorities, dissatisfied with his failure 
at Lurinca Acgyptia (spring and early summer, 399), required him to transfer 
his army to Caria (Xen. Mell, TMi. 7}. 

(iij} The Ephors even superseded him while he was. preparing to leave 
Ephesus for Caria. Tt is not quite certain whether he was leprived of his full 
year of office: at any rate he was finod and exiled (1b, 8), It appearsas if one 
of the compluinita against Thihron was that in his conduct of his war he let his 
troops ravage the territory of Greek eitios (ef Non. Melt 111.3, 10 and itl), “The 
Spartan authorities wt this time showed themselves considerate towands their 
fellow-Greeks, especially thowe uniter danger from barbarians. whether Porsian 
or Thracan., 

Dereyllidas improved on hia predecessor's methods. Partly to satiety o 
personal grudge, he led thie army hack to Asolin to wtteck Tharnabaxns: \Fre- 
sumabiy he had some private understanding ay the point with headquarters. 
(We may note in passing that Dereyllidaa is never specifically calind harmost 
by Xenophon: but in view of the fact that Xenophon applien the tithe to 
DerevIidas’ predecessor, and to one of big eacerssors, Tt will be aneume:l here 
that he also was'a harmost, and that the fact that no technical title is applied 
to him may be tevarded as purely accidental.) In, the spring of 395 & com- 
jwikkion of three Spartans inspected Dercvilidas, exhorted lis army, and told 
him to continue in command for another year (Xen; Hell HL ii 6). The 
procedure is the «ame us that emploved with Brasidas. The COMUTLIESLOD 
traversed Asia Minor {rom Abydos to Ephesms: so they probably made n 
thorough investigation of the minor harmoste, If thers were ony im the cities 
as-yet. 

Dercyltidas, at the tequest of the Greeks of the Thracian Chursonese, who 
had also been petitioning Spartan headquarters, spent the simmer fortifying 
them: against the Thracians (Xen, Mell. UL it, 8}. (We are expressly informed 
that he omitted to tell the three commissioners of his intention.) He teeured 
lis hase in Asia, as during the previous winter, which he had spent in Bithynia, 
Ly negotiating a temporary trace with Pharnabazns, On returning to Asia he 
apent eivht months in reducing Atarnens, the refnge of the Chinn democrats, 
On ita capture he made it a base, and left Draco the Pollenian as Eripentths- 
Surely we may infer that in this solitary case Xenophon has not used the word 
Acuooris. liecaude only @ Spartan could act as harmost for Sparta f™ 
Dereyllidas now received instructions from the Ephors to attack Tissaphernes," 
This was in the spring of 397; the order was similar to those given by the 
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commission of the previous year. (ne mav have heen sent, though Xenoplion 
does nob mention it explicitly. 

Later, when Tissapheries and Dercyllidas held w conférence, we obtain 
an interesting aide-lipht on the new organivation of Asia Minor. Dercytlidas 
for his part stipulates antonomy for lonia, and Tistaphernes agress- el #2280 










To "EMAnvikoy otpéreupa bx tis Kebpay Kal of AaxeSawovleov douceral bx 
Tow twroAgoy (Men. Hell, 11. ii, 20). We de not otharwiee know apeciii- 


cally of any of these harmosts: probubly thers were not a few towns of Asia 
Minor uniler their control, 
2, Agesilaus ia Ania Minur. 

In 316, nt the mmour of a Persian fleet in preparition, the Spartana werd 
Toused to face with more determination the task which they lind unilerta ker 
in Asia Minor (Xen, deff. TFL. iv. 2). They bold, for the firxt time sftice the 
Peloponnesian war, # regular council of allies, and deeided to send out the 
King Agesilaus, not with a full Spartan army, but wit) a council of 31) Bpartatia, 
and also 2010) neoilamodes and 6000 allie The King wished to eniuilute 
Agamemnon, but the power behind the throne wae Lysander, whi, having 
lutely brought Agesilaus to the kingship, hoped through him ta achieve the 
restoration of the decarchies, [1 this he failed through the firmness of Agesilaus, 
and ita probable that the constitutions of the subject-states were not greatly 
nimtified, though they may have been reduced, after their temporary confusion 
(Aen. Hell 111, iv. 7), top tatpies troAr tela compromise, Xenophon wlogises 
Agesilaus’ settlement (Ages. 1.37): butitsecms aa if there were still discontented 
democrats, who preferred to negotiate with Persia.“# Hence, for example, in 
496 Rhodes revolted, and expelled the Spartans. Tsocratos (V_ 86) has neutly 
expressed, the routually contradictory dims of Agesilaus’ inyperialisin ;—torvye 
yop Srrros éEmbupiog, xakag yey cumerépas, of cuppesvoleas 6° GAAHAaIS 
oU5' Gua mparrectar Suvayevas. mponpelto yap, Banthel te qoheuely Kal 
Tots Eralpous els res troAgic Tas alrrdby Koreyoryely Kal KUplous TroHjoai Tiy 





Agemlaus probably employed harmosts in his organiastion of the Greek 
cities; but we do not hear much of them till their expulsion in SO4 (et. pnfra). 
Lysander may have acted.as harmost of Abydus when he was sent to the 
Hellespont. Ef eo, his siceessor will have been Pancalus, of whom we learn 
in Hell, Oxyrh, XVIL 4, than EmiPérns 1h vodkpyco Xepimpdérrei memAcuniys 
EvrepeAcivo To “EAAnomovroy, tevte tpinjpeis eyoov, Agesilaus certainly 
exercised « firm control over the cities which he had rescued: THe oonaer| pled 
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their miau-power to fit against Persia (Xen. Ufell, 11a, 15); but it cannot 
be shown that in his demands he execedid tho limita of what could be justified 
by this object —the overthrow of Persian power in Ava Minor. If Xenophon 
is to he trusted on the subject of hia hero, the cities were loth to lose him 
when he was recalled to help his native land: they even voted voluntary 
assistance to tim in the Corinthian war (Xen Hell 1V, ii, 4: Ages. I, 28), 


S$. The Harmosis, 34-050. 

Whon, in the spring of 304, Agestane left Asia, ones mory the chief com- 
mand reverted to a hatmost, For in Asia Minor he left belund Buxenus * as 
harmort with # garrison of not less than 4000 men, to proteer the cities’ (Xen, 
Holl, 1V. Hi. 5) This alee implies for Sparta « change from an offensive to a 
defensive policy towards Persia- 

It is typical of Nenophon's disconnected narratives in the Mellemiea that 
he never telle us any more of Kuxenus and lia force, nor dows he attempt to 
link him up with Thibrot, who teturne ty Asia Minor in 391, summer, But it 
is clear that Sparta never completely evacuated Tonis = and conjectures based 
on the references of later authorities can fill this gap in Xenophon’s narrative. 
Two of these may be briefly noted. In the first place, Diogenes Lvertiis, in his 
serappy life of Xenophon, says; GAA& Kal OvAorribav Tov 2rapniarny paaiv 
exrrée (Xenophon) trénpon airrdth (at Soylius) Saopecy dvopcrrosa atxpoAarra 
& AapGavoy. This is not much to go upon; but at least 1 1s clear that. after 
$94 some Spartan sent Xenophon prisoners of war from Dardanus. It is fairly 
safe to assume that only the commandiny officer of an army could dispose of 
numbers of slaves as gifts to private friends ; also after 44 we do not expect to 
find meny Spartans in Dardauas.. I} will be seen that the gap between Euxenus 
and Thibron is the only place for such & commuunding officer as yet unfilled 
We may, then, oonjecturally place Phylopidas as Euxenus’ successor at a 
year's interval in S90 Ac: since we have seen that, at least in Asia Mimor, it 
was customary to imspect or supersede the harmost at that interval. | 

A second passage is that in Polysents (VL x), who speaks of one 
Aloxandur @potipapyos Tv Trept Thy “AioAiba xoopiow, who, by hiring Ther. 
sander, the famons flute-plaver, and other notable performers to give a display 
in the theatre, aucceeded in capturing and holding to Tansom: many wealthy 
citizens, He then handed over the district to Thibron,and left. From 
Xenophon's mention of Thersander as a companion of Thibron on his second 
expedition to Asia Minor (Xen. Hell, IV. wili, 18), Poralla: (7’rosop. uf Lak, 
aub wom.) has plunsibly conjectured that Alexander was Thibron’s Spartan 
predecessor. Lf we place his command 392-L, Phylopidas unl Alexander then 
just fill the gap from Exrxenus to Thibron;** 3 

The Spartan comtnander in Asia Minor must have been seriously harassed 
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by the general revolt in fayour of Arhens and democracy (autumn 304), which 
broke out on the news of the battle of Cnidus. Many of the mainland towns, 
as well as the islands, expelled their harmosts Dioderuas ¢ VY mentions 
syectiically Ephesus and Erytiirac®* The chief rallying point for hannosts 
was Abydus, There Dereyilidas; who lad been sent on to Asia with the paws 
of the Spartan victory at Nemes, hail settled down as harmest, He proceeded 
to gather the fleenig harmosts from both Europe and Asia around him. From 
Wwhones the Llarmosts ‘of Kurope came, wiles from 1a dl Gpaxns, it is not easy 
to gress: One may heve fled fram Byzantinm, but none coulil have come from 
the Cherssnese; whiel) was ovidentiy alresdy in Dereyllidas’ sphere (Xen; 
Sell, VV, viii. 5), Later we learn that the gumber of Spirtan refugees was 
more than twelve. For when Anaxibins, Dervyllidas’ successor, and his force 
were annihilated by Tphicrates in 384, we hear that tév AoxeSciovicw téu 
Gayoy * of GE. aAAor meu yovtes. Erimrrov. 

Sparta’s policy in Asia Minor remained merely defensive; and in 392 she 
even decided to reconsider her attitude towards Pursia, and sent Antalcidas 
ty Sardis with powers to treat of peace, The terms proposed, which wore 
identical with these ultimately dmbodied jn the peace if Antaleilis, consisted 
in & renimnolation by Sparta of her ideal of an empire, Asia Minor, asin Lichas’ 
treaty, was to be the King’s, and the Greek atates were to have individual 
autonomy, “This plan commented itself to Tirihazus, the satrap: ‘but the anti- 
Spartan alliance refused it, Athens in: jurticular showing herself turwilling to 
abandon hopes af a new empire, The Persian King was dissatisfied and sent 
down «a new satrap, Strouthas, to carry on the war against Sparta, Bot l'ersia 
was the auly power ultimately to gain by this postponement of an inevitable 
pears. 
With Thibron’s return to Asia (391) Sparta’s strategy beckime once mora 
offensive, because she had heen chaappointed atthe failure of peace negotintions, 
atl hat been vexed by the anti-Spartan attitude of the new satrayy (Xen. Mell, 
IV. vin, 17). This change in policy did not prosper long, Thibron séegained 
possession of Ephesus and the cities of the Maecander valley, Init he was soon 
defeated and kill by Strouthia, Tho remnants of his army took refuge.in 
Cuidus (to Kuibiviey ppoupiov, Died. XTV, xeix. 3), which secms to have been 
the Spartan naval base in Asia Minor at this time (ef also Xen, Mell. 1V_ vill. 
22, ote.) 

In 590, Diphridas was sent out with the navarch Kedious (Xen. Hall. TV. 
viii. 21), Rhodian oligarchs had appealed for help. against the democrats,” 
ant Samos returned te the Spartan canse (Diod. XIV. xevii. 4) and provided 
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chips (Xen. Mell, TV, viii. 23). Diphrides assebled the scattered remnunts 
of Thibron’e army, but we do not hear af any great achievement on his part, 
By thia time Sparta had recognised the futility of attacking Persian satrapa, 
when lier chief hope for victory lay in reconciling Persia. It is probable thst 
Diphridas was recalled in 380: ‘The chief cormmand in Asia, 90 far ax any existed, 
passed to Anaxibius, who was sent out to Abydus tp that yeur to (ads Thrasy- 
bulus’ successes. But he was billed not long after by Pphicrates (of. swprit); 
and, in S88, Antalcidas was again navarch with a special commission to secure 
peace. In avcordance with the King’s Peace (which he negotiated), Sparta, 
after splitting up all the Greek states inte their smallest autonomous seotions, 
withdrew lier harmosts from Greece and from Asia Minor; whieh, exactly na 
in Lichus’ treaty, was conceded to Persia, 

Yet Agesilaus did not remain wa loval ally of the Great) King. From 
seatiered references in our authorities Ht la elear that he still hankered after 
conquests in Asia, Hence all the various piasible ennmiies of Attaxerses— 
Orontes (Died. AV, viii 4), Glow (ido xviii. 7), Tachos (id. xix. 1), and Ryagoras 
(Ison, TV, 185; Theopamp. fray. 10, 1. 25 (Oxf )}—aantered into negotiations 
with Sparta. Bot these obscure plottings wer brought to an end be the out 
hresk of war In Greece, 578 tc. (Beloch, M17. 1. 49). 


4.. Sunnnery of results concerpiny the second type of Harmost. 

‘The campaign in Asia Minor has illustrated the second type of harmost, 
which we have already separated ae partly distinet fram the finst type. This 
is the leader of a large army operating in a large area; but still to some extent 
restricted, und directed by the home authorities, No instance of this type ls 
found in Thuevdides which that author or-any other specifically dengnated 
harmost: So it would Tie possible to argue that Lysander in 10% was the first 
instenoe. Bat if our arguments hold good, there is né trust to be placed in 
Thucvilides" omission of the worl, Morepver, one general in Thucydides— 
Brasidis—offera « striking parallel to Thibron and )iis snevessors, Particularly 
notiovable is the aimilar wae OF an annual commission of three mspectors in both 
instances, If we assume that it was not mere loose writing on Aenoplion’s 
part ie call Thibrop.n harmost, Brasitias seems.similarly qualified for thy title, 
ifit wawin terinhisday, [tis clear that ond could not expect any such parallel 
instances from the period 413-05; for though Spartu then, as in 399-88, wus 
operating in the Asin Minor coast, her enemy was Athens, not Permia. Hence 
the chief command was in the handa of a navearch and not of a harmost. The 
two officers are employed together, but are kept distinct in 403; and the 


harmost- aa chief commander reappears again in the campaigns in Asia Minor, 
Ofih-BB. 


Sparta, S86-87 1) 
1. Sporta's position under the Peace of Antalcidas. 
Sparta in her relations to the rest of the world had momentarily retarned: 


to ® position superfinally mot cizsimilar from that which she bad occupied 
before the Peloponnesian war. The principle of city autonomy was not regarded 
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by her a8 applying to her own Peloponnesian league, #48 [6 compel her te 
dissolve tt In this Sparta was perfectly right, as the old custom of the sixth- 
‘century league had been (speaking generally) maintained. and no interference 
made in the private aflairs of members. The Athenian empire was in a different 
category, particularly becnuse ii was specially guspect after ita filth-century 
lustory, But even toward Athens Sparta wus tote generous in her interpreta. 
tion than in 404-%.c.> for she allowed Athens the control of Lemnos, Imberox 
and Scyros.. In dissolving the Boeotion league Sparta erred on the side of 
stnetness, a8 her interest prompted her. Her justifivation probubly was tliat 
the federation was closer than her own league, iil that nat all the Roeotian 
cities were. equally willing members. The strongly recalvitrant eitips, 
(rehomenns, Theapiae and Mlataea (now restore |), lencefrrth Iecank pro: 
Spartan oligarchies; the oligarchs also returned to Corinth, whic was separated 
from Argos.*! This tendency towards dissolving federations jaws their eom- 
ponent cities, as a result of the Peaow of Antalcidas, is orell ithistrated by the 
fact that the federal comages of Bovotia aud Phoews are now toplaced by cons 
atruck by eath city, however small. 

But Snarta’s return to her old position was only nominal, The setual 
and basic difference was that she had by now «volved in some sort the machinery 
for controlling an empire, and, moreover, had acquired the appetite far imperial 
Tati expansion. Such a desire was quite incompatible with a peace which hind 
been based on the autonomous independence of each wéAis. Ywt Sparta strove 
to combine both by means of her position as chief arbiter of the treaty, By 
inusting on absolute autonomy ahe would split up tival federations, like Boootia, 
while at the same time the defence of the principle gave hit an excuse for 
reducing atates which, like Olynihua, persisted in didrewarding it, to te puaition 
of mere subjoct allies of herself, This malicious policy enused her énemies to 
combine once more ggainst Sparta, and brought about the complete downfall 
of her foreign empire and her Peloponnesian league, 

But the combined enemins of Sparta would not have been dangerons ta 
ler if nie had not weakened the very foundation of hor pawer—bthe Pelopon- 
nesiin lagen ™4 For one effect af the Peaco of Antalcidas seems to have heen, 
that Sparta, having surrendered her empire, proceeded to treat her league 
more is afi} wae an empire, and her empire (when it grew agam) more aa if it 
was a league. This abolished the distinction introduced by Lysander and 
broke the tie that hound the Peloponnesian cities to her. Por example, when 
Mantines was accused of dislovalty to the league, Sparta interfered and dis- 
solved the etty inte four villages and undid the Synoeeiam of 470-69 wo, The 
Mantineans continned as menibers'of the Jeague; bit the league was being 
interpreted in a different sense from that permitted hy the Ring's Pewee. 
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© The Renewal of the Emynre. 


tt now remains te trace the use of harmosia in carrying out this new 
polioy, ‘The first harmost appears again with the first, distant expedinion whieh 
would extend Sparta’s «phere of influence. Apollonia and Acanthis appealed 
t® her, urging that the Chaleidic league, which had escaped (the King's Peace, 
waa violating the principle of city nutonomy. Sparta, after summoning 4 
ineeting of the Peloponnesian jeague, decided to send the els Tous pupious 
oivraypa of her own ant the allied troops against Olynthus. While these 
werd being assembled, Endamidas was despatched with an advance guard of 
2000 herdamides, perioees wd Scirrbes (Aun. Mell. V. it. 24). We is not enlled 
harmoat by Xenophon; but Aeneas Thcticus, a contemporary authority ant 
4 technival write, calle him 6 Amxoven cpyicoths trl Opaxns, if we wecept 
Schaefer's emendation of the proper name (XXVII, 7), The tithe is evidently 
eorreet : Endumidas’ position is parallel tothatof Thibron, There are aleo, just aa 
there wore in Asin Minor, smaller harmosts and garrisons to protect the lesser 
cities of Chalvidies (tats piv Geopevens Tabv TrGAccov ppoupous Erreynrey : hem. 
Mell, V. ii, 24), while Eudemidas homeseli took Potidaen aa his base. | 

Soon ufterwards, Phoebidis, while on his way with reinforcements to his 
brother in Thrace, treacherously conspired with Theban oligarchs and captured 
the Cadmea, Since-the King's Peace, this is the first instance to be found of a 
harmost set up merely to maintain a pro-Spartan oligarchy. Itserved to show 
that Sparta waz prepared to tolerate any injustice for expediency asake. (C1 
Aen, fell, Vi 32) 

Tn the spring of the following year (381) the Spartans dispatched ther 
ouvToyo under Taleutias, brother of the King, as dppoorhs (Xen. Hell, Vil. 
47}. He did not remain in command « your, for before hia first campaign waa over 
he waa defeated and killed. The remnant, of-his troops escaped to Spartolua, 
Acanthus, Apollonia and Potidues = probably these cities were already occupied 
by harmosts (of swpra), and so would make good places of tefuge, To avenge 
this defent the Spartans sent out their King, Agesipolia, with 50 Spartans as 
his eteff. Evidently this is the firat body of real Spartans sent to Thrace : 
they are exactly parallel to Agesilaus’ staff in Asia Minor. 

Meanwhile the oligarchs in -Phlius, who had been recently restored under 
threats irom Sparta (Xen. Mell, V. it. 8), complained to their patron, Agesilaus, 
that they were not being larly treated by the democrats. Agesilaus led an 
himy to Phima, and demanded the surrender of their acropolis (id, V_ iii. 15). 
As this waa refused, a lengthy siege followed ; when at last-Phlivs surrendered, 
a selecter] body of ite ettizens were put to-death. Some kind of temporary 
harmest was installed (quAmdy Kal pic8dv Tols ppoupals £ ynviav, Xen. Hell. 
V. ii, 25) until the new constitution waa drafted. The whole incident illustrates 
the growing callousness of Sparta towards her allies and their assimilation to 
the merely subject cities. 

On Agesipolis’ death, his place in Chaleidice was taken by Polybindas, an 
Sppooms (Xen. Mell, V. iii, 20) once more. For Agesipolis like Agesilaus is 
only called fyepe (wi, V. ii, 8). Polybiadss was more successful than his 
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predecessors: Olynthus was starved into submission, and agreed to become a 
member of the Peloponnesian league. 


d. Survey of Sparta'a newly acquired Empire. 

With the saccessiul conclusion of the Olynthinn war, Sparta once more 
wis possessed of an empire almost equal in size with that which she had held 
before the King’s Peace. Wo may partly measure its extent by the soheme of 
it Thilitery organisation given by Diodorus under the year 378 (XV. xxxi. 2). 
There it embraces m ten divisions (meluding tha Spartans themastves}, Arca- 
dians, Eleans, Achiaeans, Corinthians, Merarians, Sicyvonians, Piliasians, tho 
mon of the Acte lia, the independent) cities of the Anrolid), the Acormanians, 
Che Phocians, the Locrians, the Olynthiane and the men of the Thraceward 
cities, To thove we may adil Boeotia, which was still aubject in 479; and 
perhaps some of the islands. Diodorus is if aph also to assume elex vilwire (eg. 
AV. xxviii.) an abaued extension of the Spartan empire over the whole Aegean. 
This may be rejected, but perhaps lie i right in including Pepurcthi and 
Sciathus in their doy (i). =z2x.5). Lsoeratesalludes rhetorically to the Spartans 
48 collecting tribnte from the islands, and quarrelling with Athens over the 
Oyelades (TV, 18-6: 380 =c.). The latter statement is probably to be ex- 
plained a4 u Teference to a dispute over the Treasury of Delos (ef. Baloch, IT. 
ip. 144). The former, a2 the context shows, may well be merely: an allusion to 
island, as opposed to mainland empire, and need tot imply that-at the moment 
Sparta was actully. collecting tribute. [th is diffienlh to onderstand how 
Sparta could control a large island empire when she had no real navy (Xen. Hell, 
Vv. 1¥. (iH), 

When we turn to the organiantion of the empire, it a seon that it differed 
greatly from its predecessor, Tle distinction between empire wnd lexgue has 
practically vanished; but we have not the same reasot to imagine that the 
members were controlled by harmeosts and garrisons, a8 had been trae in the 
Lyaandrean empire. There were harmosts in Thebes, Orens (Diod. XV, xxx.), 
Phlins (temporarily) and Heracles (presumably), but we do not hear of any 
others, and there is littl cause to imagine that many more existed. Nor with 
the exception of Isocrates’ doubtful reference da we hear of tribute. The 
organisation was therefore mostly laid down on the lines of the old Pelopon- 
nesian Jeague. The-members provided personal service in war, or their service 
could be commuted for money ata fixed tariff (Xen. Mell Voli. 21). ‘They were 
even asked to give thar opmion on the question of war or paace. How far this 
return to the old syatem was actually intended to be permanent ono cannot 
decide: it may have been dictated sulely by expedioncy—Agesilaus’ grand 
criterion. So long us the pro-Laconian oligarchies maintained themeelves m 
the allied cities, tt was not to Sparta’s interest to add harmosts. By the 
application of the principle of ‘ity autonomy she could reduces lier allies to 
individual innoeuousness; but Sparta was quite prepared. to instal harmests 
if the situation called for them. ‘The difference in her organixation can be 
explained without supposing a change of heart. 
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4. The break-down of the Empire, 


On the revolt of Thebes, Sparta lad te abandon plans for further expansion 
and concentrate on recovering control of Boeotia™ The Thehan democrats 
had offered terms: but Sparta was ohilurate, and would accept nothing short 
‘of a restoration of the oligarchy. Similarly, whenia few months later Sphoirias’ 
raid on the Pirmeus involved Athens in the struggle against her will, the Spartans 
by acquitting Sphodrias showed that they approved of his action whatever 
Were ita motives, Sparta fostered the war whith was to strip lier af her empire, 

The strategy which Sparta adopted was a varution on that wsel jn the 
Cormtiaan war. One of the kings led an annual invasion into Boeotioa and 
rhvaged the plain. He also set up harmosts in the anti-Theban towns to 
organise continuous hostilities through the winter. The plan might hye 
aticceeded if Sparta had controlled the seas. But Sparta was too late ip 
Erving to correct this etrategio weakness. The other defect in her plan is that 
tlie eek foiled io inainiain themselves In Boeotii from one summer to 
the next; eg. Phoebidlas waa set up by Agesilaus m Thespie (suiminer TS 
N.G, ), ed was killed by the Thebans luring the {allowing winter (Xen. Heil, 
V. iv. 42 #ey.), ‘The aame fate befell Panthoilas, the harmost of Tanagro 
(Plat. Pel. XV), wnd the harmost of Platnea.™ "These incidents mark the 
failure of the harmost aystem in warfare through lack of continuo communica 
tin with headquarters? 

Hence we find Sparta substituting the stronger forve of a polemarcl with 
a Spactiote mora; eg.at Thespias, after Phoebidas’ death.7® But after 376, 
Bparta did not again make a direct invagion of Boeotia: lier attention was 
distracted by Athens’ naval-activity. As a result Thebes was able gradually 
to rewonquer the Boeotian plam: until. finaliv, all Sparta could doin reply 
Waa Lomaintam by relave a garrison of bwo morae at Orchomenna. Even this 
forey is only known to os bernse of the defeat which Pelopidas inflictod an 
it ot the battle of Tegyra (Plut, Pel, xvii.; Diod AV. xxxvii.). 

This waa the lust event in Sparta’, anrnaygssle for & land empire before the 
peace Of 371. Her aeu-hattles in the west against Athens were more defensive 
thin affensive, anc strategically resemble the battles in the same waters rluring 
es Archidamian war, At both pariods, Leuces and Zacynthus were Sparta’s 
allies. 

The neelessnoss of the lurmost wystem wae ultimately admitted by Sparta 
herself at the same time when her haope of further expansion waa finally resigned: 
In 374, or according to Beloch’s chronologyin 371 #.c.. Polydamas of Pharealus 
appenled to his Lacedaemonian allies to help him against the overwhelming 
forces of Jason of Pherae: But lin waried them: el 6E veobapambeis eal 








2 On the hatroste in Thebow and Orem, hhentitiod with Genndaes, Mut, Pal. SEV. 
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&vbpo lGiesy clegte Sprtcev, cupPovAddu thouylay Eye (Men Mell VI. 
i. 4). The Spartans malised that they could not spare any other kind of force 
than the hirmogt and meodumedes whom ther had grown neoustomed to use 
on distunt expeditions; for Cleambrotus with the main Spartiate army whe 
required to defer Phos. So Polydiamuas was-told that sufficient assistance 
conhl not ba sent. 

In 375-4 the first attempt at peace: negotiations was began by the 
Athoniana. The terme were that the King’s Peace should be restored : onhy 
now the Athenian league was to bi regarded as equally valid with the Pelopon- 
nein Beeotia (io spite of Diod, XV. xxxviil, 2) was te remain w federation : 
perhaps as part of the Athenian league, All this implied little eled than the 
logilization of the elufus quo, except possibly for the withdrawal of some 
warriaons by either ale Tt id net known whether this condition was ever 
carrie jut: the dispate dvr the Ziernthian exiles broke the peace in @ few 
rrwiritlis. | | | 

The treaty of AT) was exactly similar in principle ; we muy note, however, 
that Nenophon (Mell. V1, iii 10) expinit)y mentions that while Sputts took 
the oath for ker own league, the Athenian allies took the oath separately. It 
was at thia point that Agesilans insisted that Thebes must not take the oath in 
the nome of the whole Boeotian league. This attempé to return liternlly to the 
King’s Peace was bound to cauae trouble. A> treapy which left any city 
Exotrovbos could never goarattes the peace of Hellas in the fourth century, 
The coercion of Thebes, if accompliahed, would not have: led to permanent 
settlement, but im fact it proved to be levond Sparta’s powars. 

The terms of the treaty of 371 alee required that Sparta should oocw more 
recall hor harmosta from the cities, This was done: but our wothorities do pot 
tll us whut were the cities —preanminbly only a lew in Central Greece anil ln the 
Peloponnese; ¢.g. the ppctpapyos Aaxcov at Eqpidaurus in $74 B.0. (automo), 
with whom Iphicrates had 4 skirmish. Cleombrotua with his army in thecn 
was not tovalled, in spite of the proposal of Prothons (Nen. Hell Viiv. 2 
The battle of Lenctra followed, and as a ditect consequence, Sparte lost her boll 
outaide the Peloponnese, tanst of het Polopemnesian allies, aad ever Messen, 
the last vestige of her ongmal empire. 

The cause of her failure is clear. In attempting to reach a compromise 
between her lragueand her empire. sbe had sacrificed! most of her allies’ allegi- 
ance. ‘Then when she resigned, by the treaty of S71, the: material organisation 
of her empire, and had been shorn of her epiritual prestige by the battle of 
Liowectra. she found that nothing remamed to her but a much-reduced body of 
citizens and perioecs Sparta liersell might lave bean destroyed: but her 
annihilstion waa not to anyboily’s interest, So she became now what once sho 
had male: Argos baccme—a strange survival, alwaya refusing to recognise lier 
limiliation, but tmable to overcome it? 








™ Polyeen, IL ix. 48; ef. Ariat 7 Por a late inatanee of & SebooTihy al up 
Rheor TH 1. For an atvernaive duting by Cloonymus for » short time jo Trogeon, 
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CONCLIBION 

The history of the Spartan empire ilnstrates in a high degree the dangers 
of trusting to the success of breaches of political morality. We hove seen 
how Sperta began the Peloponnesian war with the object of breaking the 
Athenian empire, When, after the peace of Niciag, she renewed the stroggle, 
she was lured into what seemed a tempting shortcut to wictory. So after freemyg 
the Asian subjects of Athens, she hanied them: back to the Great King in 
exchange for Persian gold. This ttmoral course was partly thrast om her by 
her inkbility to aupport a feet for img in foreign waters—a defect which was 
consequent on her domestic constitution. Perhaps if she liad been quicker to 
strike in 415 she would nob Lave needed Persian help. As i} was, she did pot 
goin much by jb, till she produced the man who was prepared to co-operate 
with Persia to any leneths, Whe Grsander appeared, tt waa inevitable that 
Sparte should beat hisanercy: she could not win without him, aul he deculed 
at first how she sliould use her victory. | 

[t is:momt wilikely thet any Spartan had originally planned to take over the 
Athenian empire; but in the flash of vietory, Lysander found many to support 
him in utilising the methods already employed in waging war against mperial- 
tam, m order that by them he might fonnd instead a Spartan empire. As we 
have seen, the harmosts set up by Lysander were derived directly from the 
harmosts user tn the Archidamian and Decelean wars. From the founding of 
Heraclea the development af the liarmost system has been traced. It was fully 
evolved to enable Sparta to oope with hor strategic problem in the Tonian war: 
how was ahe, urithane Complete naval superionty, to hold strategic pomts and 
lines of Gumnurnication over the whole Aegean? Sparta was additionully 
Handicapped by the requirements, (i) that Lacedaamon (for fear of the helota) 
must oot be denuded of Spartiates, but (ii) that Spartan commanders must be 
proviiled to supply the initiative which hur allies seemed to lack. ‘The liarmnost 
proved to be the necessary modification of Sparta's traditional methods of war- 
fare. The chief common -feitures of cach harmeost (whether so called by our 
wuthorities or not) was (7) that he held an extraordinary positicn apart from 
Sparta’s regular ormamaation, (11) that be commanded a fores not of Spartiates 
Imt of neodammdes or alles, and (ii) that his command was exercived asa 
aupreme officer in a definite area. This was the military system, already 
existing, which Lysander adopted to form the foundation of the Spartan 
empire. 

This entpire, compare] with the Athenian, had several fundamental weak- 
nesses. (i) It had ne common purpose in existing; Athens lad the excuse of 
resisting Persia, lot in 401 Sparta’a empire was not seriously required to resist 
Athens, As a reault, Sparta lod nothing to offer her aubjecta except the doubt- 
ful blessings of Gligarchio government, which in its nature did not appeal to 
many. (ti) [t is doubtful whether Sparta maisted on universal oligarchy any 
more strictly than Athens on universal democracy,7* But coming suddenly 
from the original champion of city autonomy this repressive paticy seersed 
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the more outrageous. {tii) Nor did Sparta protect her subjecta from piracy 
and maintain the freedom of the seas oa Athens had done: She did not even 
offer them a great centro af trade and culture: the pretence of autonomy was 
kept up only to the extent of treating each city as an isolated unit: Liv) Minally, 
Sparts did not gain greatly from the empire herself, The true Spartiste had 

io trade Interests for it-te foster, and the tribute reeeived was not employed im 
making Sparta a city of palaces. 

The Spartiate who succewlel in foreign service was not of the type required 
by Lyeurgus’ system. Dereyllidna can be cited as an ingtance, He showwl 
that ho deserved his nickname of Sisyphus, by his ingenuity in looking after 
his own interests without imperniling his position, Agesilaus knew and 
humoured Dereyllidas’ weakness for life abrond (Xen. Hell TV. itt. 4, wal yap. 
cel prAaréSnues Av); the brief dialogue between them, reported by Xenophon, 
wimirably illustrates Dercyllidas’ eagerness, combined with his cautious 
avoidance of committing hinwelf. Bnt,as might be expected, Deroyllidas’ long 
absences prevented him irom. fulfilling his proper (utes as a Spartan citizen, 
At-vany rate Mutarch (2yewrgus. XV.) records an aneodote which shows that 
he was blamed for having no sons. Dorcvilidas was only typical of the fourth- 
century Spartans who preferred GpusgzouTas Ev rots TrOAES| Kal KoAokevovevour 
BiogpHelpectba (Xen Lor. Pol xiv.). The Spartan passion for imperialians 
inevitably clashed with the Lveurgean system and Wrought about its collapse, 

The fact is that the Spartan empire as founded by Lysander wae an anomaly 
when joined with the Peloponnesian league and the Spartan constitution. It 
is possible that Lysander would have modified the constitution to mateli the 
empire, but he was prevented from doing this, and the Kings did not fully 
adopt the opposite method of reducing the anomaly, They did not merge 
the empire in the Peloponnesian league, ot give the cities free choice of con- 
stitution, So they failed to ado all the harm that had been tone. 

Instead they adopted half-measures; they reeuced the extreme oligarchies 
and began: to protect Greeks aa Grecks against barbarians as barbarians. ‘This 
started as a movement aguinat the Thracians, but on the appeal of the Asian 
eitiea In 400. Sparta’s attention was diverted against Persia and she began to 
remedy the evil of their betrayal in all. Under the threat of a Porsian flent, 
this developed into a grand crusade of Hellenism : but lefore Agesilaus could 
achieve any permanent success he was pecallod to Greece by the outbreak of 
thy Corinthian war. Sparta was threstened of ome and abroad; and ale 
Jost much of her empire, and was badly shaken, before she took the inevitulile 
cmirse—to make peace witht Persia again on the term af 411. The Spartans 
have been: blamed adverely since the time of layerates for surrendering Asia 
Minor by the Peace of Antalcidas, but ahe could not avoid this step. The fault 
lay as much with the democratic leaders who secepted Persian gold in 395; 
and it had-heen committed by Lichas in dil. For il Persia was onoe admitted 
to w sharein deciding Hellenic politics, it was inevitable that sho should bold 
the casting vote and demand Asia Minor as a teward for her decision, Also 
we can understand that the democrats of SY had abondant cause to fear the 
Spartan predominance which would result from a conquest of Asia Minor. 
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Their fear was a direct result of the excesses of the Lsandtean empire. So the 
Peace of Antalcidas, which involved a mirretiter of the Spartan empire, is a 
Nemesis Jumishing Spatta’s earlier faults. 

Sparta's secund attenmpt at un empire was doomed to failure from te 
inception. Through the rise of professional soldiers, Sparta had lost her 
military pre-eminence; and it conlid not be expected that the other parties to 
the Peace of Antaicidas would submit quietly while Sparta broke the treaty 
both insprritandtetter, She showed some prudence in inching all ler acquin- 
tion in her leagtie: but quite aa much folly in not treating the members of that 
league with fairness. Persia also had learnt that het best interest was to preveot 
the rennion of Telli oider any Wadler. So when the war went against her, 
Bparte had ne mocurse lat to surrender her empire, All might now lave heey 
well if Avesiluus had not tried a final polities! gamble, which brought down the 
full force of Thebes «in Sparta and lier weakenel league. 

One cannot regret that Sparta failed to achieve her empire again. Even 
Hf Agesilone hed succeeded, and had realised hie ambition of conquering Asia 
Minor from Persia, Sparta would not be likely to have spread Hellenism ax well 
ag Macedon did, Agesilaus and Archidamus cold not have filled the places 
of Philip and Alexander: Sparta had little native calture, and did not borrow 
much from the rest of Greece, whereas the Kings of Macedon supplied an equal 
lack of native culture by the introduction of all that was best in the art and 
literature of Hellas, 

Tt is not surprising that Sparta's imperial methods were not much imitated. 
Thebes in 366 attempted to hold Achaea againat Sparta by installing harmosts 
and democracies: but the EXPITIMent Once MOTE proved the naelesaness of the 
evetem (Nem. Well, VIL i 45).™ Sparta exerted more influence in later Greek 
history through whot one may call the by-products of her imperialism than by 
her imperialian itself, The principle of city autonomy which she had alter- 
wately asserted and overthrown led to the distinctive status of the Greek qoAis 
under the Hellunistiy monarchies, Also the league of autonomons. states, 
which elected Philip and Alexander as generals of the Hellenic armies, may be 
looked onasa nobler realisation of the later Spartan league Finally, Sparta, 
in spite of her double eurrender of the Asian Greeks, had by her far-teaching 
mubitions given a wider extension to the conception of Hellenism itself, 


APPENDIX 


Ox Taveyprbes’ Use OF Tue TERM Gpytoy WHEN APPLIed To SpaBrax 
Ofricens 
It has seemed more convenient to summarisy this subject briefly in an, 
appendix rather than to allow i to break the continuity of the historical 
narrative. 

The chief points are these — 

i) Thacylides only uted the word &pyooths once (VILL, v2) > but, ot 

far as can be seen, it ia not employed there with any difference of 


™ Compare, however, the wore, anal garraotacd Hellenit memarolia, 4g. Caamarher, 
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meaning from numbers of instances where he merely tases the 
_ less technical term Gpycov. 

(1) Aenophon and Theepompias each use the term &pypooths once of 
the very officers whom Thucydides only calls Gpyev.™ Also 
there is the Jess certain instances of the harmosts of Heracles, 
where Xenophon applies the title toa suocessor of Thooydides' 


Sp YOvTes. | 

(iu) There aeema to be such a sitnilarly of fonction between Clearchus, 
whom Xenophon calls Gppootis, and others like Chaleideus 
(Thue, VILL viit.), whom Xenophon did not have cause to mention, 
Hint ib seem prima facie possible to.extend the tithe harmost ta 
covar a nich larger nomber of Thaoydites’ Goyovres than those 

_to whom oor other authorities actually:apply it. 

(iv) This is made the more probable by the fact that Thucvdiiles ia not 
accustomed to use technical terms in his history even when they 
were certainiy in use in his day. Tis use of &ppootis on is 
solitary occasion in Book Eight vouches for its wecuraoy when 
applied to Spartan officials before 4054, Probably, however, 
if Book Eight hud srecetved itd final revision, the technical term: 
would have disayypoaredl, | 

(v) Finally, if any one woul! prefer to explait all references to hermoats 
before 405-1 as mistaken applications of a term whieh was really 
coiied for the officers set up by Lysander, surely it must be 
almitted that the reveniblance hetween the two types.of Spartan 
officers must have heen great for this’ misapplication ” to occur 
alinost wt once in contemporary writers? The admission of this 
resemblance is a sulhcient confirmation of the thoory here set 
forth, that Sparta’s impenal organisation was directly derived 
frotn her strategio organisation in the loninn war. 

H.W. Parke. 
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KJELLBERG’S NEW CLASS OF CLAZOMENTAN SARCOPHAGI 
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Winren made 2 seemingly exhaustive classification when he divided Clazo- 
meninn aarcophagi into two main classes, which he called A and B (Anz., (598, 
p. 175). His class A isthe amall dass to which belong the big, deep, rectangular 
sarrophawi with copious decoration in Clazonienian B.F. style (ic. BF. without 
incised lines) like the sarcophagus in the British Museum (Murray, Terracotta 
Sarcophagi, Pl. 1-7), ‘This has « gable-toof, as had, probably, all the others of 
this class. His class B is the big class, to which belong the large number af 
oper, trapezoidal sarcophagi with decoration ranging from seventh-contury 
pure Eust-Greek style down through different phases with different techniques 
to the most developed Clazomenian BP. style of the end of the sixth and 
beginning of the fifth centuries. Recently, fresh evidence has enabled Kjellberg 
to add a third clase; which he calls t! (Jahrt., 41, p. 51), ‘The sarcophagi of this 
new clasa have features both of Aand B, but the style of decoration and the 
simple, rectangular shape seem to show that they must be considerhiy earlier 
than all of A und earlier than the earliest of B. Already in 1905 (Jahrb., 20, 
p. 189) Kjellberg had drawn attention to # sarcophagus belonging to Arnilt, 
which, as he showed, could not be reasonably placed in either A or B; Like 
A. this sarcophagua is rectangular, and therefore intended to stand om ite hase ; 
the four sides of the slightly projecting edge are of equal width: unlike A, it 
has no cover, it is: shallow, it ia much longer in proportion to its width, 1 has 
almost straight sides, and the edge ia narrow. Like B, it has projections at the 
four interior corners, It is difficult to unilerstand the purpose of these pro- 
jections ; they are not found in.A, hutalwavsin B. Tt hue heen suggested that 
they were intended to keep the boty in place when the sarcophagus was 
jlaced upright on its narrow end ot the prothesis (Pfuhl, AMfal. w. Zeiek., i, 
p. 166). This does not account for their presence in the rectangular sureqphagt. 
Mr. Forsdyke suggests that the clay sarcopliagns may have as its prototype a 
wooden chest which had the projections at the corners to give extra strength, 

The decoration of this earcophagns (Fig. 1) is very sample, and, as in B, 
ia confine! to the four aides of the edge: these four sides are of nearly equal 
width and narrow (8-11 om.): conventionalised lorus Howers with palmette 
filling and buds on short stalks decorate both ends: A niacander pattern with 
saltire on the long aides is bordered at the wpper end by the same lotus 
flowers amd buda, at the lower end by « late-Camiran lotus flower-and-bud 
wreath; this is of great importance, aa I shall ahow, Jor dating the sareophagua, 
The children’s sarcuphagi, published by Dugas (B.C.#., 1910, p. 469) arein shape 

ai 
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and proportions lke Arndt’s, but they have not the interior projections : these 
sarcoplag mre decorate! only with macanier and wavy lines; Ungas, believing 
that aarcophagi for chikiren might well he of simpler shape and thight retain 
the geometric and other motives of a past age, baw no reason against assigning 
them to the same class a6 the big saroophagi of A. In 1915, Picard and Plassard 
(B.C0H,, 1815, p, 390) published twosarcophag (one withamuch of the decoration 
destroyed) in the National Museum of Athens: these in shape and proportions 
aré like Arnidt’s, they have the four interior projections, but instead of floral 
decoration, there are scenes of animal tife in pure East-Greek styie (Pl. IV. B). 
These, because they are. rectangular, Picard ami Plassard assign to “A. 
In 1921, (ikonomos excavated & cemetery near Clazomenae at Monasterakia ; 
here he found a number of sarcophagi, piled one whove another. "Tle aceaunt 
is as yet very summarily published (Prakiika, 1921, p, 63-46), but it seems that 
niany sre of the same long, narrow, rertanmilar shape as Armodt’s: the decortion 
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ia varied—tlinear, floral pictures of onimala—wild goats, lions, hulle (7S. 
121, p. 275). This was the frosh evidence that convinced Kjdllhere that here 
was & new ¢lass varlier than both A and B: this he called classy © (Jahyh, 41 
6). 

F This new class is af groat importance both for the history of Mlaxomenian 
art in ile earliest phases and aa giving evidence for burial customs in the seventh 
_ century, [a this century, the chest in which the unburnt body was placed was 
of simple rectangular shape, long, alialliw and natrow, hardly differing except 
in size and depth froma chest used for containing the aahea which waa found in 
an early grave (Grave 17) at Thera (There, ii, p, 28, Fig. 74), At some luter 
time, perhaps at the end of the seventh or the beginning of the sixth centalry,, 
when relations between Ezypt and the Kast wero very close, a new type of 
saroophagua and » new burial custom were Introduced, both almost certainly 
borrowed from Eeypt. The body was now placed in a trapezoidal sarcophagus : 
this, like the Egyption mummy, stood on ite narrow end at the prothesis. The 


change of position explains the greater width and the greater elaboration of the 
J.6.—Viil.. LL. tb 
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dovoration at the top end, the head, of the earcophagua; with the change in 
shape and position came, in turn, other changes for this proud, upper and of the 
sarcophague—new technique, new style, new themes, 

In the light of our present evidence it seems that the trapezoidal shape 
replaced the early rectangular shape, and that for some part af the amth century 
the trapezcidal sarcophagus was the only one in use;* then at some time, 
perhaps about the middle of the century, the rectangular sarcophagus came back 
inte nae in a morn elaborate, highly decorated farm, possibly for richer customers 
this rectangular sarcophagus may have been in use side by side with the trape- 
zoidul sarcophagi til the end, but those which have been preserved for us seem 
to be earlier it-style than the latest of the trapezoidal, ‘The sequence of the 
trapezoidal is fairly complete; it begina with one in the National Museum ot 
Stockholm (PLIV. B, Jahrb. 20, p. 191) which must be but little later than the 
early tectungnlar sarcophagi; the sequence continues through the varying 
phases and different techniques up to the end of the sixth and on mo the fifth 

Kjellberg has given a list of the early rectangular <arcophiagi of class © 
(Jahrb:;, 41, p. 63). To these Toan add another sarcophagus in the Ashmolean 
(Pi; TT) which the keeper kindly allows me to publish. This came from 
Clazomenae: Like the others, it is long (1-87 m.) in proportion to ita width 
(058 cm.): it is shallow (31-5 cm,}; the four sides of the narrow edge ({)-em.) 
are of equal width, | 

This class ( is especially interesting in the history of Clazomenian art, as 
showing the earliest phase which liea behind and explains the old-style pictures 
of the later trapezoidal sarcophagt Tt isat this stage that Clazomenian art is 
nearest to Camiran, and for this reason it is important to examine carefully the 
motives on these sarcophagt and look for their parallels m the Camiran style. 
It is these parallels which help us in the dating of the sarcophagi. The 
Ashmolean sarcophagus is possibly one of the earliest of the rectangular 
sarcophagi, for there is in it no difference in style between the picbures at the 
top and at the bottom, as there isin the unspoilt Athens sarcophagus, The 
etyle of the Ashmolean sarcophagus 18 despicable, the drawing is rough and 
unintelligent : the wild goat with coarse, heavy legs bent beneath his body is a 
travesty of the Camiran wild goat with his fine fetlooks and delicate hook. 
The urtist, not certain of his style, ia here trying expertments with techniques : 
in the top picture, the pawe and legs of the long-faced hon are in complete 
ailliouctte : in the lower picture the off fore-leg of one lion is spotted as thongh 
it were the log of a panther, the face like that of the lion in the top picture ts in 
outline technique, but the lion on the other side of the bull has the legs im 





1 T have sugyested that tho trapescidal two wild woate, two lions, mennea that the 
shape for a time supplante the rectangular: = wuimale must be shorter, therefore perhaps 
itia powsiblé that the secon sarcophagus in later; lu the Jower picture the asynimntry 
Athens U7.C.H., 1013, p. 32) may relute 9 of thé econe—e lion m aitack mfront of an 
thin: the condition in wr hed that it iw clahorete palroenite and volute pattorm—ilae 
difficult (0 oviimunte the etvle. In the  inggeete a later date. . 
upper picture the presence of four animals, | 
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silhouette and his head is in outline technique, the mane being indicated by 
dotted lines, 

The use of outline technique, which survives for the old-style pictures till 
the very end of the trapezvidal sarcophagi, is very capricious both in early 
Clazomenian and Camiran styles for certain animals. {n Camiran style the wild 
bour is often in almost, complete silhouette (Fig. 2): sometimes the face is im 
outlinn technique (Fig. 3); the-lion js never in complete silhouette, usually the 
head iz in outline technique and the mane js indicated by network or by eriss- 
oross lines (Fig. 2): rarely the face alone is.in outline technique (VATS., 48, 
Pi. 9.and Vrowlia, p22). In the old-style pictures of the sarcophagi the wild 
boar and the lion have the face only in outlme technique: the lion on the 
Ashmolean sarcophngus isa rare exception. The unapailt Athens sarcophigua 
(B.C_H,, 1913, p. 390), 202 x 0°75, is later, This isthe work of a good artist; 
the style of his pictures is on a level with that of good Vamiran, In this earen- 
plagus we lave a difference of style in the two pictures: the earlier style ia kept 
for the bottom picture > here between lions there is the long, lean wild gout like 
the wild gost in-the earlier phases of Camiran atyle (Vroulia, ». 198); in the top 
pieture between lions there is a wild boar, which in Fast-Greek art appears 
later than the wild goat: the animals in this picture are rather aliorter and of 
stouter build, and more modern than thy animals in the bottom picture. The 
wild boar, like the wild gout, might have been drawn by a Camiran artist, it so 
closely resembles tha wild. boar an a plate in the British Maseum (Fig.4); both 
have the many-petalled star in the centre of the body, the long mane all down 
the back, the long, thin face in outline technique : the-break im the mane-of the 
wild boar on the Athens sarcophagus ig. Often found in Kaat-Greek art: the wild 
boar on # Nauecratite chalice lias it (Fig. 4). 

The liont on tins sarcophagus ard much of the same type ae the lions on 
Clagomenian vases (Adi Denim, TL PL 65): both have the up-stanling 
hairs down the neck and above the tail, The lions are longer anc Jeanor than the 
lions on most of the Camiran vases ; the nearest parallel for the lions, especially 
the frontal-faced liona of the later sareophagi in Camiran style is the frontal 
lion on a plate in Florence of late style (Vrowlia, p. 221). 

The field-ornunients of the Ashmolean.and Athens sarcophagi are mostly 
different, but all are from the Kast-Greek repertory, and all can be paralleled 
on Caminm vases. Those of the Ashmoleat sarcophagus are as coarsely and 
rouzhly drawn a8 are the animals: those of the Athens sarcophauns areas cood 
and as fine as on any Camiran vase. Only three of the field-ornaments need 
special mention. The tnangular roundel on the Ashmolean sarcophagus, 
which we shall see again ona trapezoidal sarcophagns in Stockhotm (PL IV. A), 
is, I believe, a epecial form of roundel belonging toa local Asia Minor Camuran 
style; it is found on a fragmentary dish from Larissa in Aeolis (Boohiau, 
Nekropolen, p, 87): it occurs also on an cinochoe of unusual stvlé in Berlin 
(No. 295, Prinz, Naukratis, Pl. 2), The roundel without a boundary line on the 
Athena sarcophague is found on a Camiran plate with « picture of a bull (Salz- 
omenn, Camirua, Pl 50), The two unusual pear-shaped ornaments m the 
bottom picture of the Ashmolean sarcophagus can: be paralleled on a plate in 
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the Louvre (Vroulia,p, 221}, For the rest, the tongue or ege-pattern set in the 
panel above the cable on the Ashmolean sarcophagus ia a favourite pattern on 
(lazomenian sarcophagi and vases. Tt takes the place of the animal picture 
at the base of nn early trapezvidal sarcoptingua in Stockholm (Jahrb, 20, p. 195). 
lt hes any parallels in Camiran and all Rast-Greek styles. 





Fm, 4—Vase-rreaiuewr yao Nateeere (British Mime). 


The lotus flowers with palmette filling and buds, both set on short stall, 
ate like those on Arndt's sarcophagus : we find the same form of the lotus on: 
the inside of a Camiran dinos, fownd at Vroulia, of late incised style (Vroulia, 
Pi. 24), and ona fragmentary bow! in the Britiah Museum (Fig. 6). 

The cable with inset pailmette which so often decorates the long sides. of 





Fre, §.—Vase-FRAGMESNT THOM Fio, 0.—Visr-radMrre? rom 
Navona (British Museum). Natonarm. (Oxtord.) 


the edge ia found ales on the rim of « late Camiran plate in the Ashmolean 
Fig. 6). 

“The palmette pattern set.at the top of the cable on one side of the Athens and 
on both sides of the Ashmolean sarcophagus is @ variety of the same palmette 
pattern, which is so often found on bowls and also on other vases of » late phase 
of Camiran style (Boehian, Nebropolen, p. 83). 

This close reaembilance to the Camiran style is not confined to the rectangnlar 
aarcoplagi : the animal pictures on our two sareophagi find a near parallel on 
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a trapezoidal sarcophagus in Stockholm (Pl). TY. A; Jahrb, 20, p. 191), This: 
mat be among the earliest of the mew shape: the fength j is atill great in pro- 
portion to the width (}..2-15; v. top 0-74, etécnh (68): the four sides are of 
equa! width and there are anima) pictures at both ends. The scenes ure the 
same.as those on the Athens sarcophagus, but the style of the pictures shows 
that the Stockholm sarcophagusia later. ‘The mumalsin the new-etyle picture at 
the top are shorterand heavier and the field-ornaments more elaborate than in the 
corresponding picture of the Athens sarcophagus; so, alsu, the animals. and 
field-ornaments in the old-style picture at the bottom are of later style than 
those in the corresponding picture of the Athenz sarcophagus, “The wild goat, 
too, in the panel wbove the cable-pattern is of new style; not like the wild goat 
in the bottem picture ar like the wild goat of the Athans sarcophagms, but like 
the wild goat of the later pluses of the Camiran style, which takes the place af 
the old, long, lean wild goat on such later pieces as the Lévy cinochoe (France, 
C.¥., PL. 22) and an oinochoe in Munich (Sieveking n. Hackl, Cat, p, 42), and on 
still later pieces (Fig. 2). 

The style of animals in this panel on the sarcophagi is of importance for 
dating. Just as, generally, there are the new-style pictures at the top end, so 
in these top panels we often get the new-style animals, and later too the outline 
heads, of contemporury art: in the bottom panels there are the old-style 
animals, corresponding to the old-style pictures at the bottom of the sarcophagus. 
‘Thus, on « sarcophagas in Hanover (Ant. Denkm.. u, PL 27), we find in the top 
panel a spirited ihex in B.F. style, while in the panel at the lower end there: is 
the Kast-Greok wild goat. ‘The lotus flower with palmette filling and buda:o on 
the Stockholm sarcophagus are like those on Arndi’s sarcophagus, except for 
the handé of reserve which intersect the petals > the earn version is found on 
another, liter, sarcophagus in the British Muaemm (Walters, Ane, Pottery, PL 
27). There ia no exact parallel in Camiran style; the nearest is on the neck of 
# Inte dines found at Vroulia (Vroulie, PL15); on this bands of red between 
incided lines intersect the petala and buds of « late flower-and-bud wreath. 

Kjellberg calle the sarcophagus style Milesian (car Caurniran) : 1 prefer to call 
it Clazomenian, for this is the early Clazomenian version of the Rast-Crreek style, 
Thisetyle wae composed m oneor several centres out of many different elements, 
some geometric, some—these perhaps the early animal pictures—created on 
the spot, some borrowed from various sources in the East: the.style was taken 
over anc individualised in various parts of the East-Greck world: Hence, m 
Fast-Greek art: we can distinguil the different styles: a Camiran style, which 
is the earliest and sunplest expression of the Hast-Greek style: this Camiran 
stvle was, T believe, not confined to one Ivcality, but was elaborated and indi- 
vidualised in several centres mod] several workshops in those centres, (Closely 
connected with the Camiran atyle, and in ite early plisses hardly ta be dis- 
tinguished! from it, there is the Naneratite-chalice style. The Fikellura is the 
latest and the most conservative of the Eust-Greek tradition. The Clazomenian. 
style is, as we have seon, for one brief moment like the Camiran, but it hea « 
different personality behind it: the style quickly breaks away fram the old 
tradition. 
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The Clazomenian artist, though he never céases to be East-Greek, breaks 
fresh ground, He is perhaps coarser-fibred than tho other Hast-Greek artists, 
with leas understanding and sympathy in lis animal pietures; his drawing 1 
less delicate, his aninule are afte, clumey and artificial, Niu Camiran or 
Nawueratite or Fikelinra artiet would have drawn the wild goat on the Ashmolean 
surcophagis with the star og hia body, or would have viven the wild goat ao 

atterned) hide like the hide of « bull (Ane. Denkm., ii, Pl. 36), If this ‘ia true 
of the animal pictures on the early sarcophagi, much more is it trie of the later 
old-style pictures; which are generally set at the lower end of the trapezoidal 
saroopliagi. ‘These pictures are there, in the lowest place, to keep the tradition 
alive, but often they are travesties of that carly East-Greek art, What the 
‘Clazomenian artist cares for is. what be learns, perhaps from the West: he 
not content with mere decoration of the surface, he wants to tell a story and 
dopict life as ho sees it im his own country. He comes to his own thes plendid, 
vivid scenes drawn from the lives of men and of gods, which he paints in his new 

EF. style, and in the spirited animal pictures which he sets in the panels above 
the pattern strips on the long aides of the sarcophagus. In the wae of feld- 
‘Ornaments, the Clazoneniay artist begins by selecting and copying some of the 
best from the East-Greek repertory, but he soon eoarsens them aa he conrsens 
the animals: they beoome over-cluborated and over-weighted and lack the 
rhythm, orderliness and delicacy whieh are 60 characteristic of the other 
Fast-Greek styles, Like the painter of the Clazomenian vases, the sareo- 
phagus painter cares but little for floral ornament: the early lotus-flower-and- 
bod wreath of the Camiran style is never found on @ Clazomenian vase or 
sarcophagus; the late decadent form on Arndt’s sarcophagus and on the 
sarcophagus in Athens is found ngain, | think, only on @ sarcophagus im the 
Louvre : here it is Inset in the cablo pattern (G.CU7,, 1895, Pls. 1 and 2). It 
is nearly as rare on Claxomenian vases: there 19 a ilahe lotus-Hower-and-bnd 
wreath on a neck-amphora in Tilhingen (Watziger, Gr, Ves, Pl, 2) on some 
ef the dinoi (#.0.#., 1893, p. 474), and on the Castle-Ashby vase of the North- 
ampton group (Burlington Cot, PLO), For both the aarcopliagus and the vase: 
painter the human element early beconies predominant at the expense of all else. 

I cannot believe that Kjell ahh is right in his dating of the ently 
rectangular sarcopliac] (Jahr, 41, loc eit), He divides them into two 
eluses: it the first clues he pute these which, like Armdt’s, lave 
only floral decoration, in the other class he puts all tlicwe with moi 
pictures; the first class he thinks may beas early as the beginning of the 
aeventh century, ‘This seems to nie impossibly early, 1 do not think, to begin 
with, that there is any reason why the sarcophngi with floral decoration should 
be earlier than the others, tn the Camiran atylo ib is the earliest pots which. 
have animal pictures aa their chief deroration, It is only in the later phases that 
we find a wreath taking the place of the animal picture (Vroulia, p. 202) or 
patterna used as the sole decoration of a vase (Vroulin, qh 256), Every 
éloment in the decoration of these rectangular satecophagi ia against this early 
dating. The lotus-flower-and-hud wreath on Arndt’s sarcophugus is a deoadent 
and late version uf the early Camiran wreath, the central petals are no longer 
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part of the flower but are detached. ‘Thik decadent version only comes in ot 
the end of Comirau #tvie A, that is, before tha new B.F, style comes in in the 
lant quartee of the seventh century (Price, Eusttireck Pothery, p. 15); ite first 
appearknes is probably on a transition-style cinochoe in the Louvre ( Firentelita, 


p. 26); from this time, it is the usual form nght through to the very end of the 
Camiran atyle. 


Ths lotus lower with palmette filling on Arndt's sarcophagus and on the: 
sarcophagus in Athens is a late form: It is more highly conventionalised then 
the lotus-palinettefilled wreath on most al the Caumiran vases {Vroulia, p. 202), 
and is quralleled only on yases of s later phase of Camiran atyla (Vroulia, 
Pl, 24). 

I have shown that the cable with the palmette filling fmds its. parallel on thie 
rim of « big plate in the Ashmoleas, a shape which T believe, with Kinch {Vroulia, 
p. 221), did not come in till the lator phases of the Cantran style. 

Again, the fleld-ornaments, expetially the elaborate acolloped -roundels, 
are the field-omanients of the middle and later phases of the Camiran styte. 
‘The groupe of strokes which hang from the topline and are act on the base line 
are found only in the later phases of Carmiran style A, not earlier than the third 
quarter of the seventh century. 

H further evidence is needed to show that Kjellberg’s dating is haifa 
eentury too early, there 1 not only the style of the Animals to which 1 have 
already drawn attention, but there isthe selection of the animals for the pictures. 
{ hetiove that Che lion is never found in the earliest phices of Cumiran style: 
on the-early omochoni there are only wild goats, fallow deer, ducks or peese, 
dows, aphinxes and griffins; the lion makes his first aypearance, perhaps, on an 
oinechor in Berl (No, 2645); this cinochen belongs to the sume class as one 
in Copenhagen (Vroulia, Fig. 89), « class which must bilong to the very end al 
the early phase of Camiran style. | | 

Tho wild boar comes in Jater than the lion: 1 think hia earliest appearance 
on an omochue im the British Museum (Fig. 2). 

All the evidence, t think, therefore, points to a date not earlier than the 
lust quarter of the seventh century for these rectangular smrcophagi + Oikonomoe 
new fini maw, of course, provide carlior examples, 

E. B, Parce. 





HERODOT 


Ix anlecting for the purpose of illustrating Herodotus’ conception of tho 
proper relation of érdébcks to letopiy lis account of the Lydian emigration to 
Ttaly, T hive not had in mind the requirements of the Etruseologiat alone. The 
Lydian setting of the story raises the whiola question of the sources for the 
recoustruction of the Dark Agus of Acgean history which Greek historians, at 
the time of Herodotus and earlier, boil ot thir disposal, 

[t ia well known that from the point of view of Etruxcologiets this mimration 
story, which i uaually gecepted by them as a genuine tradition of origin, i 
‘dated five centuries too early; ' and although the arguinenta of Dionvaina of 
Halicarnassus, which mainly stress the total dissimilarity of Etruscan awl 
Lydian culture, are insufficient reason for discrediting Herodotua after the 
lapse af so many centuries aod in an age when phililogy waa not & acjenen, bo 
suppose without further investigation & mistake of MM eon is not goly unfair 
to Herodotus, hut may remove whatever basis of fact the tradition originally 
contained, The following attempt to explain the discrepancy involves the 
rejection of the whole story in Herodotus (L 04) as having any bearing upon the 
Etruscan problem. Tt should, however, be borne in mind that this dors not 
necessarily dispose of the Lydian hypothesis altogether, but merely calle inte 
question ita claim to preferential treatment among the various traditions which, 
from the time of Stesichorns. onwards, brought 'Trojare or other non-lireek 
inhabitants of Asian Minor to attle in Italy. 

The ultimate origin of that part of Herodotna’ etory which deald with the 
migration ia not likely to be traceable to definite information nbtamed by him 
about Lydia. For it can scarcely be doubted that Herodotus and all his con- 
temporaries had inherited « general supposition with regard to tho origms of 
tho non-Greek population of Italy and parte of Sicily, which wae based on no 
definite evidence, but merely on tho desire to explain what became of the 
Trojans and their allice expeiied from the coasts of Asia Minor, or of thr Pelaagi 
expelled by the first Achaean invaders ata still cartier period. Itwas a generally 
sorepted helief—accopted, for example, by the Cretana at Proisoa *“—that the 
Trojan war had reanlted in a general famine and in the depopulation even of the 
great Aegean idlands as well ax tho Aatntiy coast; and the evicted populations 
had te be, andl still have to be, accounted for somehow, Gut the theory of a 
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© The arrivel of the Etruscoia In Ttaly a = migration [rom Lydia ft least PO yoorw 
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general exodus to the west ia probably on a lovel with the Cretan belief that the 
eviction of Minos (ie, the destruction of the palace at Cnossos} had its sequel m 
a Cretan exodus to Sicily? All these stories are-simply Greek versions of the 
puzzle of the lost tribes of Israel: the aurvivors are located wherever there 1s 
thought to be room for them, Clvilised barbarians—the claim of the Maxyes 
of North Africa who painted themselves vermilion could scarcely be taken 
serioualy 4—such as the Tupanvol and other trilies of Ttaly north of Magna 
Urapcia were recognised to he, were readily identified as Trojans , Phrygian, 

or Lydiaus Thus wrose the various genealogies, invented to explain the 
connexion, which afterwards foun their way into the comprehensive pages of 
Lycophron; and of these genealogical poems we have an example of Herodotus’ 

own time in the Phoronis of his friend * Hellanicus of Mitylene According 
to the Phoronts, the Tuporjvot were descended from Pelasgi, who came preobsa lily 
from the district between the Caious and the Hermus, founded Spina an the 
Adriatic, and thence penetrated. inland to fonnd Cortona, the metropolis 
of the Kitraseans. This version, which agrees with the story of Herodotus in 
bringing Tupervoi from this part of Asia Mimor és "OuBprots, bat builds the 
whole story on Homeric genealoges,;* strongly suggests » common origin for 
both in commonly accepted belief as to what became of the onginal inbabitants 
of the part of Asia Minor overrun by Achaeans in the Trojan war or earlier: 

But if 1 am right in supposing that it was part of the general purpose of 
Herodotus ta obtain further information on this subjoet of the dispersal of the 
pre-Achaeans of Asin Minor, it follows that the specific connnxion between 
Lydiang and Tupanvol was an accidental consequence of inquiry ibto the ancient 
hixtory of Lydia: for the venersl hypothesis had up to this tone? no reasim for 
supposing Tupenvel tay be Lydiuns rather than any other non-Greek people of 
weatern Asin Minor, Indeed, when the sources of the actunl harrative in 
Herulotis are examined, it will be found that this story has no specifically 
Lydian foundation whatever, and thot, although the information obtaiund by 
Herodotus should have enabled him to draw certain. legitimate conclusions 
about the eartiest history of Lydia, this story of the immigration into Etruria ia 
not one of them, 

Herodotus has quite clearly found it hard to obtain information on Lydian 
history of any period. For the history of the Mermnad dynasty he seems to 
have relied chielly on Milesian sources, to Judge from the disproportionate part 
‘whiok Miletus plays i in the story of the exploits of these kings, When Milems 
foils, Herodotas ia first thrown back wpon information to be derived from the 
priests of Cybele at Sardis, and thy result is 0 jumble of Phrygian cult-myths, 
He then turns apparently to Persian informants, who were ready to give a broad 
‘general outline of the history of f) vcs "Agin before the rise of Persia, but scarcely 


© Word. Ti. 170, the loration of hid Singdam hetwern tho 
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‘competent to deal with the earlier history of a country with which they did not 
come into contact until the time of Cyrus. Reliable guidance in chronologival 
matters was obtainable from Egyptian recorls; but since the Ramessid empire 
had no toore hed direct contact with Asis Minor west of the Halys than the 
Assyrian, it is hard to see how Egyptian chronology could contribute anything 
to the knowledge of the internal history of Lydia. The question of how Hero- 
dotus, who can be proved to have used these sources and no others, has 
contrived to assemble so much outwardly convincing information on early 
Lydian history will be beat answered by a brief examination of the contribution 
made to his story of the famine in Lydia-and the consequent emigration to Italy 
by each of these sturrces in turn. 


Tur Sovrors of Heronorus. |, 4. 
TL. Phryyian folktale —Herodotus nowhere directly mention the priests of 
Cybele at Sardis ag authorities for any part of his Lydian history. But the 
exaggernted inmportence which he attaches, throughout his history of the 
Persian wars, to the burning during the fonian Revolt of the temple of * the 
local goddess Oyhebe* (V. 102) at Sardis puts it beyond a doubt that these 
priesta supplied him with much of the material for his * history’ of Lydia; 
and part of the asme penealogical tree presently to be diseussed as the foundation 
of Lvdian history is referred to by Herodotus later, in another connexion, m 
such a way aa to make clear ita Sardian orig." 

The reailt is what mizht be expected—the incorporation of a:set of cult- 
niyths connected with the Mother Goddess io what purports to be an historical 
narrative dealing apecifically with Lydia. The etory of Adrastus, the Phrygian 
from the country of Midsa und Gordias," and Atys the son of Croesus at the 
boar hunt, is a glaring example; for obviously Adraatua is a pervorsion of the 
Mine “ASpacros or Cybele herself, who haa undergone a metamorphosis to 
suit Greek notiow of the meaning of the name, while Atys is :no son of Croosns, 
hut the god Attis, who according to one legend was slain by a bear Similarly, 
when. we find the etory of the Lydian migration introduced by Herodotus with 
the words ‘in the days of Atye the on of Manes,’ jt is clear #t once that his 
informants really meant the Phrygian goede Men and Attis, A new * dynasty, 
beginning with the suggestive namie of "Ayposy Tod Nivou t20 Bhaov (L 7) 
really marke the advent of » new religion with a ‘ hunter-god" of supposed 
Assstian and Babylonian or Phoenician antecedents. The dynasty of the 
Heracleidae is, however. probably not the contribution of the priests of Sardis, 
burt comes from a stmilar Persian source. 

This method of feconstricting * history’ can be elaborated, and was 
elaborated, within the limita ofthe cult Relatives were invented for the greater 
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gods in the shape of minor local detties of various Phrygian towns. Thus 
‘Cotys,’ the god of Cotiason, a town located by the Pentinger Tablo near 
Acmnonia m the upper Maeander valley"! appears as a brother of Atys in 
Herodotus; while Xanthus, the xeropfcrrhs of Lydian history and a con- 
emporary of Herodotus, calls one of the aons of Atys* Torrhebus.’ 'Torrhebus, 
like Cotys, is a god, this time of a town of the same name somewhore in the 
Middle Maeander valley, The existence of the town ‘named after Torrhebus,’ 
who was famous as the inventor of TopprBie péAn), is attested by Stephanus of 
Byzantium (a.v, Toppnpos) and confirmed by the appearance of the lyre-playing 
pod, together with his panie, on the coins of Phrygian Hierapolis™ When 
Xanthus is further quoted as explaining that while the true Lydians were 
deseensled from Lydus (who also appears as one of the two sons of Atys in 
Herodotus), the descendants of Torrhebus were the Torrhebians, « tribe who 
spoke 4 language ‘differing from Lydian as Ionian from Dorian,’ it becomes 
still more evident that his informants were really speaking of the god of this 
Phrygian town. 

How are we to explain the discrepancy between the pre-Heraclid dynasty 
af Lydia #8 reported by Xanthng and as reported hy Herodotus! The name of 
the second son of Atys according to Herodotus was not ToppnBds but Tuponvds, 
and he migrated to Italy and founded the cities of the Typonvel. Horedotus 
has not, however, been guilty of misquoting the traditional name in order to fit 
the theory, for Tuponvds also has the best Phrygian credentials, being simply 
a cult-name of Attis. Tn the excavations of 1888 wt Pergamon @ letter of 
Attala IT was discovered, granting étikzv trpoPcrroov to the priesta of ' Apollo 
Tarsenoa’ there; and from the occurrence of the same cult-title attached to 
Oyhele (‘Meter Targene’) at Kula near the river Hyllus on the borders of 
Phrygia and Mysia, it appears thatthe Hellenistic cult at Pergamon belongs to 
the original Phrygian stratum of religion centred round the worship of the 
mother goddess, We can scarcely doubt that the Tuponvés of Herodotus iz 
identical with the Tapoyyes and Taponvy of the inseriptions, as also with what 
are apparently the alternative forms Tarsios and Tarseus in the same locality 
of Rida, pointing to a survival of @ trihe-namo which gave rise to the epithet (cf. 
Zeus Karios, and Apollo Torrhehos above} in the people of Tarsus in Cilicia. 

IL Persian Sources:—We have seen that the first Lydian * dynasty" is an 
invention of Phrygian prieste at Sardis. No leas certainly ia the second 
dynasty, that of the * Heracleidae,’ the invention af Tlepotcov ol Adyi01, who, to 
judge from the nature of their information, were prohably priests too, For the 
genealogy of * Apron the son of Ninus the aon of Belus the son of Alcatus the 
eon Of Heracles ' (I, 7) is part of the eame tres as the official Persian account of 
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their own descent through * Cepheus son of Belua’ (VIE. 61) and‘ Perses son of 
Persens! (vii, 150), The whole genealogy was giver:as follows } 


Heracles 
Mekeits 


| 
in (4. the god of Bahylen) 


r 
Nintis q Cophetaa Danae 
ponymous hero | 
Oe Nteavai Andromeda = Pispaca 
Puss 


Just as Perses the son of Perseus and grandson of Danaé is tacked on at 
one end asa political bait to Argos (of: otra Gv etnuev petepo: daréyoven, in 
Herod. VIL. 150). so Heracles and Aleaous were attached at the other, pre- 
sumably to perstiade Sparta of Persian yood-will The germ of truth in the 
genealogy ia probably the merging of the vations religions of the Land of the 
Two Rivers inte one <Assyrio-Persian worship of Aphrodite Urania (ie 
Ishtar) according to the process of syneretisin deacribod bo Herodotus and 
reported by lim.” “Agron the son of Ninua the son af Belua’ ean then be. 
none Other than the consort of Ishtar, correctly enough described as ‘the 
Hnnter-god." 44 

But what has this to do with Lydia! Clearly, nothing whatever, except 
that it ie true enough that the Assyrio-Persian religion did spread into Livdia 
as the Assyrian conquests advanced weatwards.’” We can only enppose tht 
Herodotus obtained this part of his atory from Persians resident in the Lydian 
capital. Whoever they were, they were unable to give him-any idea of dates, 
but fired him with so intense a zea! to find out more about this Asiatio* dynasty * 
of Heracieidae that he not only made exhaustive Inquines about the antiquity 
of the temple of Aplirodite: Urania at Askalon.'7 hut undertook special 
journeys to Tyre, and afterwards to Thasos, for the express purpose of finding 
out the ‘ date” of the Phoenician god to whom his informants pave the Greek 
name of Heracles,“ 

Hil The Egyptian Rvidence —Whatever the order of hia journeys, Hero- 
dotus came to Egypt with bis problem of the Heracloidue still unsolved, But 
when lie came to Egyptian Thebes, he came without knowing it to the fountain- 
head of all the widespretd traditions—Cretan inclided—about the dispersal 
of the inhabitants of the gousts and islinds of the Acgean at the tin of the 
Trojan war, “Che basis of them all must have been the Theban teconds of the 
sea-raids on Egypt in the ragn of Rameses ITT. 

This conclusion 1 shall now attempt to establish from the following 
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considerationa :—(1) Herodotus actually aaw the temple of Rameses (iT in 
Thebes, together with the reliefs which still remaim on ita walls, and heard 
from the priosts in charge of the records 4 deseription of the scenes. represented, 
(2) He proceeded to establish the chronvlogy of hia supposed Lydian dynasties, 
on the basis of the descent upon Egypt, from these Eyyptian sources. 

Now Herodotus, while at Thebes, had every chance of being told the story 
of the invasions under Rameses TL; and, in fact, it would. have been very 
strange If Le lad not heard it, seemg that he was shown all the other sights of 
Thebes, ani that this temple, built by Rameses IT as the great national 
memorial of his exploita against the invaders, was one of the most famous. 
Further, his chief informants, the’ priests of * Hephaestus,’ must actually have 
beer the priests of this yery temple. ‘This is clear from the deseription which 
Herodotus givea of their temple, with its double propylaes on east and West, 
and of the colossi anid to represent summer and winter before the entrance on 
the west ‘The aseription of the priests and temple to Hephaestus * ts easily 
explained, for Herodotus’ deseriptian of the &ycApe of this god in question as 
nuypalou dvpds wiunors (T1137) completes the identification with Ptah, the- 
Egyptian god of smiths, in his Ister form as handytegged dwarf mdistin- 
guishable from Bes; and we know that Rumeses I, althongh be actually 
dedicated the temple to Amon, paid special honours to Ptah in tta construction, 
an aleo placed a statue of Ptah, with a dedication to him, ina prominent place 
at the entrance to the first court of the temple, the first statue which « visitor 
would aee.=" 

Herndotits. then, was shown over the very temple on the wally of which 
Ramesos LT (" Rhampsinitus ') had had the records of his exploits against the 
invaders carved in relief: in fact, the historian expresses his special adoration 
of the reliefs on the east end of the same temple, wrongly escribing. them, 
however, to Mycerinua, who is apparently ono of the Pyramid-buiiders, He wus 
also taken to ase the treasure-house of ‘ Rhampsinitus,” which adjoins the south 
side of the temple, anil still etawla; and it-is evidently the wonders of this 
building, and the evidences of stupendous wealth which he saw there, which 
prevented the traveller from gauging the relative importance of the various 
pieces of historical information hé had received from the pricsta A more 
dotatted account of what they told him would have been # notable contribution 
to the historical knowledge of his time. 

The importance and the contents of the records of the Rameses temple 
have been too offen discussed to need repetition here” It is enflicient to 
notice that the account of the Syrian war undertaken by Rameses IIT late in 
his reign mentions as his enemies-the same "peoples of the sea’ who together 
invaded Kyypt from Asia Minor in the reign of Merneptah and again gives 
a prominent place to Shardina (people of Barris 1), Shakalsha (Sagalassians of 
Pisidia ?) and ‘Ty sh, who are not Typonvel, bot most probably “men of 
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Tarslush.’ = The cause of their Invasion had been widespread famme: ‘they 
spend their time going about the land fighting to fill their hodies daily; they 
‘come to the land of Egypt to aeek the necessities of ther months,” * 

It remains to bo shown that this is the famine which Hereilotus lias spro- 
jected into his history of Lydia, and made the cause of an emigration (via Kaypt 
as one of the * niany countries’) to Italy, Ll it can be proved that in the dating 
of his early Lydian history Herddotus hus used a characteriatically Kyyptian 
and un-Greek system of chronology which actually dates the Lydian famine to 
the period of these sea-raids, the story of the sources of this early Lydian 
history will be camplete. 

Now it ie odd thut Herodotus, who elssewhere invariably reckons three 
fenérations to a century, should ascnhe to the twenty-two Heracletdae in 
Lydia a dynasty lasting only 06 years, which allows them a negligible fraction 
nnder 23 years each. This seems doubly peculiar m that he gives the five 
Mermnadae who follow them sn average reign of exactly a third of a century 
each, 170 years altogether, counting the ‘three extra years’ which Apollo 
allowed to Croesus, One is tempted to think that the chronology of the two 
Lydian dynasties comes from the same source and should therefore be reckoned 
on the same system: the more so, in that in the case of the Mermmnadae the 
method of Herodotus makes the dynasty begin a generation too early, aa com- 
parison with Assyrian records will show, If we assume the datw M6 for 
the fall of Croesas fsivee this partioular controversy does not affect the 
general argument), Gyges, wevording to Heredlotus, begins hia 38 years’ 
reign in 716; according to the annale of Ashurbanipal he ends troops 
to help Paammetichus; and Psanmetichus, on Herodotus’ own reckoning, 
supported by Egyptisn chronology, cannot have “shaken off the yoke of 
my lordship ' (to quote Ashurhanipal) anti] 669. Tf, on the other hand, we 
allow an avernge of 23 yours for the Mermnad kings, the dynusty will begin 
in 661, which agrees with the other evidence, and. the reigns of the twenty-two 
Heracleidae 505 years earlier, in L166 instead of 122), On this reckoning the 
rise of the Heracloid dlynasty would be precisely dated from the end of the reign 
of Rameses TEE (1107-1167); forthe Theban pnesta would naturally mssum that 
the population of Lilia changed as a result of famine and emigration, ancl 
that this new * * dynasty of the Heracloidas * (i.e the anachronistic contribution 
of the Persians) montioned by Herodotus waa a consequence of the repopulation. 
Even the diration of the famine in Lydin for eighteen yeara (L. 04) bofore the 
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final departtire for Italy seems to fit the story of the Egyptian priests, for it 
would thus date the beginning of the raids from Asia Minor and Syria in 1194 
6.¢., Eratesthenes’ date for the fall of Troy and the famine associated with 
it. The prieste thought that the records of the defeat of Shardina threw 
light on Lydian history, bat however correct their own astronomical data, 
could only convey the date of the defeat approximately in generations to a 
(Gireelc.** 

We now appear to have found the right clue to the relation between Hero- 
dotus’ famine’in Lydia and the invasion of Egypt, for an examination of the 
Rerpiian system of chronology, as reported by Herodotus, Teveals the signi- 
ficant fact thet in the fifth century #.c. they actually did reckon w generation at 
about 23 yeara, 

Herodotus suya that he was shown 34] statucs of Iings,-and as many of 
priests, in the temple of ' Hephaestna’ at Thebes, each pair representing a 
generation, He goes on bo aay ** that the reign of the last of these kinys, Setho, 
waa coded by the invasian of Stnnacherib, ie. goon after OT B.C. Tierodotus, 
on the Greak reckoning of three generations to a century, therefore takes the 
beginning of the Theban kingdom back 11,340 years (sc), beyond 12,000 fc, 
with the further startling information that dnring that tinie— aecording to 
the priests '—the sun had four times changed its course, and had ' twice risen 
where it now sete and set where it now rises.’ That this addition is due to 
misunderstanding of an explanation of Sothic 1460-year cycles has Jong been 
recognised ** [Tb is, of course, impossthle to decide from the words of Hero- 
detus alone—aince he has tecorded so preposterous an interpretation of the 
accotnt he received—whether the priests referred to four ends of cycles, or to 
four cycles eomplefed during the reigns of the 341 kimgs, during only two (A and ©) 
of which (according to Herodotus’ yeraion) the ain appeared to travel from east 
to weet, and during two (B and D) from west te east, changing again to its east- 
to-west course before the fifth century ec. If the priests referred to unis of 
periods, the first ending-point would fall in S701 nue; if te completed cyeles, 
the first would begin 1460) years earlier, in T16L Bc. In either case tle List 
of kings waa made wp to begin before the date in question, If, however, if waa 
supposed to begin between 7161 and S701, the average royal erneration woulil 
be reckoned, at iz maximum, at Vie inprobably low figure (even for unhealthy 
Evyptian royal houses) of about 19 years; if between 6621 and 7161, the. 
estimate would lie between rather under 24 and abont 20 years, 

We thie arrive at a result which supports the contention that the 23-year 
operation was an Egyptian chronological principle in the time of Heeataens and 
Herodotus und not before; for thers is good reason to suppose that the Egyptian 
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chronographers themselves arrived at their principle by averaging the reigns 
of the Saite kings. 


Herodotus, then, has reconstracted early Lydian * history ' out of Phrygian 
4nd Persian pseudo yenealogies, tha content being supplied from Egyptian 
history, and the whole strang together on an Egyptian ayster of tlating, 

How far was hie method universal, and to what extent has it influenced 
(hreek tradition? To one aspect of this question the adoption of the. same 
Egyptian chronology for the dating of the Minos story in’ Crete. and -also 
apparently by Hellanicus and the Sicilian historians on the subject of the arrival 
of Pelasgi in Ttaly,*4 suggests an answer. We must anepect that all the earlier 
Greek tradition goea back, after the fashion of the more specialised researches of 
Herotloius, to Egyptian eources, and could therefore draw also upon Tittite 
records at second-hand. 

To the further question of how far Werodotus and his immediate moeceota 
realised the basisof truth which lay beneath the type of informution they received 
from Phrygian and Persian priests—namely, the fact of the spread af religion 
and culture by a dominant race—only further study of the Greek authors can 
giveananswer, This rationalist view ‘of the wenealogising habit mas aot iodeed 
have been altogether lost on Herodotus; otherwise it ie hard to wee why he 
attiched so much importance to the ‘age ‘of the Tyran Heracles, But alt hortieh 
he has put the * dynasty’ of the koaprio Perea religion after the emigration 
from (and consequent weakenmy of) Lydia, we can see thot he has probably 
done so on the advice of the Egyptian priests, so that all uncensored genealogies 
of the same type m the Cireck historians should be: treated with the greatest 
SUSPICION. 

K. M. T. Cunturs. 
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The reigns of the six Saite kinys between (01 and 525, counting Psamtllk 
11, whe lost lia kingdom after one year, average exactly 2] veara; without 
Paamtik [11], exactly 25 yeara ‘To split the differences between tle two resulta, 
thus arriving at « 23-year average, would asm to the chronowraphers « faip 
estimate, Ch also p. 96, ote 27, But the argument only hecotnes copent 
when taken:in connexion with the deliberate application of the principle to 
eatly Egyptian chronology. The early chronicles do not, in fact, warrant the 
assmmption of a 23-year ssaeenalert for example, the well-authertiented XIth 
Dynaery te of aight | kings gives 228 years, averaging 284 years each (of. Breasted, 
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Recorils af Anciemt Egypt, 1. p.222); m the XTXth Dynasty the average is about 
25 years, in the XXth27L years. In view of the long period of foreign domins- 
tion amd universal destruction lasting for over 400 years before the Saites, most 
of the gallery of royal status sllown to Hecataeus and Herodotus mnst have 
been. late forgeries; and their informants, being rather astronomers than 
histonans, apparently knew very little about any other ancient records. then 
the reliefs carved on their own temple, The calendars among the inseriptions 
af the Medinet Habu temple did in fact enable them ta determine the dates 
af events in Rameses (I's reign exactly; tut precixe Egyptian astronomical 
records could not well be commmmicated to Heestacus and Herodotus. 
| K. MT. Canpaes. 





AN ALLEGED ARCHAIC GROUP 
[Puares V, VL] 


‘Tie critics who have brought forward such arguniente will, it is to be 
hoped, soon come to realise that once the sculptures con be openly sulunitted 
to the juliment of science, ill will it wo with a scholar’s reputation if his doubte 
of their genuineness are known.’' With such quasi-papal thunder. does 
a certain profesor conclude his six-hundred-word panegyrie of the group 
recently published by Studniczka * (Fig. L), Truo, that at the time he wrote 
he had not seen the group. But since he goes on to declare that in dealing 
with works of this quality the judgment af style made posaible by good photo- 
graphs is even more important than the observation of technical detaila on 
the marble itself’? 1 do not hesitate to put forward a atuily based on auch 
observation, For although judgement on aesthetic growls js important, 
it has no ulterior sanction; and if T say—as I think—that the piece of sul ptare 
ig ugly and not of ancient style, this opinion may have as much or as little 
validity as the professor's, that the sculptor was a late archaio Greek and one 
who could hold his own with the best of his period! 

Tf this champion will meet the doubts which must ariva in the mind of 
auvone who has stuiied the details of the marble itself, 1 will join issue with 
limon the aesthetic ground, and will try te explain why 1 think the EroUp 
cannot possibly lave emanated from the brain and hend of # Afth-century 
sculptor, ‘These doubts arise fronv certain features, unimportant westhetically, 
which could not, I thitik, he-presentin a gennine piece. Breaks, first. Across 
the left shoulder and breast of the male figure is a large fracture (Fig. 2. a), 
cause by some instrument, you might say the pickaxe of un excavator, wer 
it not that the marks left by it postulate a very strange lind of pickaxe 
(Fig. 2,4; Fig. S$, a); and the broken surtace, but for soma dirt, ia as when 
it was made. But between it and the base of the seck is another surface 
different from the first, yet not sculptured, but again broken: broken, but 
Se Se 

‘* Botientiich komen enety die Fach istic onercdity, han given his ene? bo 

gunomen, die salohe Crile verehracht thie pablication, though knowing if to he 
hahon, halt eur Eiueicht, deni wenn din liostile, 
Beulptoren cima! dem Urteil dor When, 9° Hei Arbeiten dieser Qualliael lat din 
schaft onffonilich imterbesiiet werden koewn- Heurtsillimg dew Stile, die durch gure 
Fon, wind 48 fuer den Mul ciue Gelobeten Aufiatmon ermoegticht wird, wach wirslut- 
ieintih givouetiyr Melt, weer tekotind wird, gas ae odin = Beobachiung  tochniachor 
dane or diw Eviithot angesweifill hab.’ Eingelbeiten ang Marnvir elit." 
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thereafter treated with some strong corrosive until the surface is blurred like 
sugar-icing, and the edges rounded (Fig: 2, ¢), Another break, this time 
where the man's long locks of hair end on hie ehoulder (Fig. 4, above 
the line AB). A break? Yes, bat again ond yet mote obviously not an 
innocent one: the surface has distinct murks of tooling, careless to # degree, 
vet undoubtedly produced by a thin metal mstrument. One more thing 
worthy of note here: the end of one of the long locks hus been carried over 
te brouk (1 Lave ninrked the place by two orrows}—a break which cannot 
have been crested until some years, and, if these strange marke are pickaxe 
marks, probably some hundreds of years after tho archate period. 

Now, and niost important of all, the actual exeention of the ptece, the 
way in which the marble is worked. 

We happen to know something about ancient methods of workmanship, 
ancl our information demonstrates that in archaic tines the drill was not tise] 
except to bare holes, that Tt was held steadily m one place while it revolved, 
No undoubted archaic piece of sculpture shows any other method. | illustrate 
four, from mumberless examples, of the working of the hair in archaic times 
(Fiate V, a-g), from which it will be seen that each channel in the hair ia carefully 
ohisellod out, nor drilled, 

The running drill is a different instrument from tho ordinary drill, the 
point bemg moved along while revolving sp as to produce, not a single 
cireular hole, but « groove, Now the running dnl] was introduced in Athens 
(and there is no shadow of evidence to indicate that ie use was anticipated 
elsowhere) between the time of the Parthenon frieze and that of the balustrade 
of Athenu Nike, Plate V, (e), (') amd (y) Ulustrate its introduction. fe) is a 
detail of a slab of the frieze of the Parthenon. The sculptor, in order to produce 
& groove, has bored 4 series of holes with a simple drill and then broken away 
the thin walls which separated them! (9), from the balustrade, chows where 
the sculptor, wanting to make « groove, has eutit out with & continous move- 
merit of a drill, held obliquely to the enrfsce and forced along aa it revolved. 
Very good, Lf we find in an alleged archuie sculpture the free and ‘confident 
use of an instrument which all our other evidence ehows was not invented 
until-at least fifty yeara after the latest archaic period, what is the eonelision f 

The conclusion is of some importance, for this is precisely what we do 
find in the group. Fig. 5, the fong locks of the man; Figs, 6 and 7, 
those hands which thia compeer of the yreatest ‘sculptors of that great age 
had no shame in ‘giving to the world—all show unmistakable traces. of the- 
ruining rill, Most insportant of all, because most clear, is the hair of the 
yirl, which I give on 4 large scale (Plate V1). Let us follow the course of one of 
the kind of grooves which ean be seen in all unloubted archaie sculptmres to 
have been made by the chisel, with the rare auxiliary use of single holes from 





® What remmjne ia a channel witha seres 9 drapery of the central tigen: of Flite (1 show 
of partly abraded holew within i. ‘These the same probess, but here some of the walle 
wer mndo by the point of the drill, and  divicing the drill-hoies will remam. The 
were not quite amootled away by the process ie that normally employe in tie 
waulpter in finishing, Thy edyes of the  friewe of the Parthenon. 
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the stationary drill, Take the second groove behind the back edge of the 
broad ribbon and above the narrow—where I have placed, in the photograph, 
a small cross—and follow it upwards. It starts with 4 single drill-hole, one 
of m seties perhaps made in roughing out the work, which, in spite of the liberal 
bath of acid to which at some time the marble hus heen subjected, can be seen 
following the mpper edge of the narrow ribbon and marking the ends of the 
grooves: From this drill-hole starts a groove of flattened S-shape which can. 
only have been cut by the continuous motion of a Timing drill, we: far as the 
first Aorizontal wave of the hair. Here, towards the end of tho bore, by 
accumulation of pressure, the revolving point hag cut a somewhat deeper 
hollow: phenomenon familiar to those who have sat m the dentist's chair. 
A, moment's rest, and then on agam out of the picture. There is nota single 
yroove on the whole head, whether above or below the ribbon, which has not 
been worked in a similar wav. 

inti] these simple phenomena are explained, all attempts at reconstructing 
the group aul analysing its composition, all speculations on the school which 
produced it or the building which it ornamented, all eulogies of ita maker or 
ite merit, are mere waste of time, Bemnanp ASHMOLE, 
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Tar appearance of the Cambridge Ancient History has revived interest in 
a number of problema not yet solved. Here are four of the filth century, on 
which the authors of the (_4.1. take whag is on the whole the prevalent view, 
and on which something still remains to be said, 


L. Tor Peat or Canuias 
_ Mr. Walker (CAH. v. 409-471) argues that the embassy of Calliaa (Hdl. 
vi. 151-2) must have been sent about 480, for the simultancoua Argive mnbasay 
was asking for a renewal of ay old friendship by Artaxerxes, and a0 hail set out 
soon after the latter's accession. He forgets to wild that Herodotus expresses 
doubts whether any auch embassy was ever sent by Argos, He alao says that 
the embassy “must have been sent at 4 time when Argos was in danger of being 
attacked, obviously by Sparta,” and 20 before 451, Why! (We may note in 
passing thet Mr, Walker's ‘ spokesman of the democratic party in Athens in 
461° was: brother-in-law to Cimon.) He then examines the terms of the 
peace-treaty aa they have come down to ws: {, ‘ As Persia never resigned her 
claim to the tibute of the Greek cities, she cannot possibly have recognised their 
antonomy. Why not! Did France resign her claim to Alsace and Lorraine 
in 1871? Autonomy was a much-used and eiastic term. Persia could use it 
meaning by it freedom for the cities from dommation by Athena (they were to 
be free allies); Athens used it as the liherator of Greece. The autonomy of 
Aegina was conceded by Athens in the treaty of 445, and Sparta guaranteed that 
of all Greek cities in 386. 2. ‘Tt ia ineonveivuble that a term ap vague a 
either of these (Tpidav fyepdv 6565, Imrou Bpdpes) could fleure in a treaty," Is 
it? The last sentence of Article 2 of the Convention * respecting the Regulation 
of the Liquor. Traffic * signed between the British and American Governments at 
Washington in 1924 ia to the effect that ' The rights conferred by this Article 
eluill not be exercised at 4 grenter distance from the const of the Tnited States 
than can be traversed in one hour by the suspected vessel.” And is * 0 
stadia "in reality any less vague # term in-a land of few roads and unsurveyed ? 
And if the use of the term is inconceivable, why did fourth-century fabricators 
use it? 3, The discrepancy as to one of the terms i Is no argument: for it ia as 
difficult or as easy to explain whether the inscription was gonuine or false— 
easier, if anything, 1 it was genuine; for itis a little more probable that Iso- 
crates (who ever looked to him for accuracy t) would exaggerate the terms of 
an old treaty than of one recently (ahall T say 1) published, 4, Finally, Thue. 


vill. BG. 4 dows moat certainly suggest the existence of some stich treaty : 
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Persia is to be an ally’, not an enemy, of Athens, iff'she might bring her fleet to the 
Acgean—vaus TEiou (*AAKiPidSins) fy Borotkée trovelo ben kerk TrapariAsiy “Ftv 
Eonsrou yi Samy av vert Serens Sv BouAnrat: ia that nétural language if there had 
been nothing but an informal agreement to em) aggression oD both sides? All 
that Mr. Walker loaves us with is, in 451 an embisssy but no result (for war began 
again in 459), and in 449.a result, the cesastion of hostilities, but no embassy. 
Thia is how we correct the faulty historical methods of the ancients. 


TL. Tae Crrizensue Law or 451-0 anv Taw Bioyrgicts or HO-4 


This id diseussed by thrée different scholars, Mr. ‘Tod, Mr. Walker and 
Prof. Adcook (pp. 5, 102-3, 167-8), they agree in connecting the passing of the 
law and the serutiny closely, and in regarding the former as motived only by: 
the selfishness of a demos determined to keep its privileges to itself. Lncoed 
Prof, Adcock says that the scrutiny was nothing but the retrospective enforee- 
ment of the law, and Mr; Walker says that, aa a prelinenary to the distribution 
of Psammetichus’ corn, the list of citizens was revinedd. This sees to me all 
wrong. ‘The idea of kinship as tho hasis of membership of the Atate was fundi- 
mental throughout Greece, and 1m this respect the nationality of the mother was 
as important az that of the father; 1 wae not confined to Athens oar to dlemo- 
cracies. As there waa, mi fact, eo much Intercourse between the different cities, 
aml barriers to trade and change-of domicile had broken down, thers had been 
in practice, inevitably, same intermarriage (how much at Athens we do not 
know—certain|y chiefly among the Few): bot. the law of 451 was an attempt to 
restore what was regarded as normal by the Many; 1 waa tm accormance with 
average sentiment, And that, next to this, the chief motive wasa fear lest the 
population would continue increasing and eventually make the constitution 
unworkable, we need not doubt. "The constitution was only workable within @ 
certain limit of mumbers, and it is Aristotle, no friend of the democtaoy, who says 
that this wae the motive of the law.) (Mr. Walker anys we muat be on our guard 
against thinking of the mexsure a¢ undemocratic * in the ancient sense of the: 
term. . . . Tothe Greeks democracy meant, not the overthrow of privilege, but 
merely the extension of its area.” Exactly, and this law did not extend, but 
narrowed the area, and was therefore undemocratic in. the ancient eenae of the 
word, as in the modern—or rather would have been, bad not the feeling for 
kinship pulled m the other direction,) Profesgor Adcock sams tp; “This 
narrow policy Was & griovolls error. The limit of Athenian greatness was the 
limit of her devoted citizens: aod this-action js a great reproach on the state 


a — ————————LhOOOO 








' We must, however, pomerular that the 
atiniseion aacitizennal the chilitren of citmen 
aren av foreign wore would tot aw euch 
ineroiae then population, unless thor wore 
citizens who relused to marry at a!) becetiee 
they eqahl wot murry forvigners. Only a 
corresponding adimiwson of the chihinn of 
citieen women awl foreleg men wold do 
this, mileed one may aicppose that oun of 


the motives in 45] wea oe fear that ction’ 
daughters weil! tot get oliriel, aa if 
ahrest certainly waa in 403, when there wore 
a0 THAN none wore then men amen thm 
eltizen populatiom, It was the gefieal of 
Athuus (hore again like vvery othor Creek 
city) to natiraline the metic, even theugh 
actthed! fortamny armor tiona, that aobe than 
anything ae kept the mumbers down. 
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craft. of Penoles, a denial of Athens" past, and a menace to Athens’ future.’ 
That one of the chief causes (thongh not the only one) of Athens’ failure to unite 
(ireese Was An insufficient man-power, and that this in turn waa caused larinel 
by her citizenship jaws is true. dur that should not make us forget that, had 
the numbers of her citizens risen rapidly to GOO, 80,000, 100,000 (mainly 
concentrated in the towns), the whole constitution and manner of public life 
would have changed, as they did at Rome, Athens ooulil not have remained 
true to her héo¢; and we should recognise, not oly that « determination to 
romani trie to Wer padi was a natural one, but that, however much ahe might 
have gained by a more gonerous decision, she would alsy have lost much, and the 
world would have Jost with ‘her. limpracticable, abaurd her imetitutions may 
have been: but there ia eomething precious (and certainly unique) in conditions 
that will produce an Aristophanes and a Demosthenes, 

Secomily, this citiznship law was not made retrospective in 451, as the 
eases of Cimon and of Thucydides or Olorns show (and the analogy of 405) would 
suggest), and there is no reason for eupposing any retrospective measure, nor 
any measnre at all except a decree ordering a cerutiny in every deme; in 440. 
Owing to the very considerable increase of the foreign population (not all of it 
with metic rights) since 474, to the growth of the towne und the ‘emigration 
thither of poor citizens as well as foreigners free and slave, and to the faet-that 
a citizen dit not change his deme with his domicile, a large number of persons, 
aided by the muddin cansed by this rapid development, had got themselves or 
their children’ ‘or other people’ e chikiren fraudulently enrolled ax citizens, 
many very likely after news hal como that there was to be a gift of corn from 
Egypt: Bll claimed ther ehare, and in consequence of te scandal a universal 
scrutiny wae omlered,. This is not to deny thet selfishness was a powerful 
motive with many voters in 451, and there was doubtless much malice, back- 
hiting, blackmail, lying and tinelwritebliness in 445, and much injustice done. 
Men's characters ate various, But the object of the Gienpry prong was to mnvesti- 
gate charges of frand, 





I. Tsvevumes, iv. 48. 6 


Kai 7) orang TroAAT yevouive Erekerqoey is Totro, Son ye Kore Toy 
TGAgjiov TOVGE, KATA, : 


We may fairly assume (says Prof. Adcock, pp. 490-3) that the auali- 
fications (Soc ye kerrat.1roA sr.) was added after the end of the Archidamin 
war and before Thucydides liad conceived of a single twenty-seven years’ 
war, of which the Archidamian was only a part. Vor the #asi¢ at Corevrn 
broke owt again in 411-10 n0., a fact which presumably causeil the 
historian to insert the qualification, Lf that j# ao, then it wae not till after 
this qualifiention was made, ie. after 411-10 #.c., that Thnevdides came 
to view the whole series of atruggles Ws one. 


Why could not the whole sentence have heen written soon after 421, when 
he was writing up his notes, say about 418, when it was already clear to anyone 
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of sense {if it had not been in 421) that war might break out again at any 
moment, and the qualification inserted to guard against the assumption that 
‘internal peace in Corcyra was assured (° dass may break out again at any 
moment")? Even if it were not added till after 410, it can only mean that 
Thucydides was still preserving # purely formal distinction between the 
Archidamian and the later periods, ‘That he had not yet concarved of the series 
of utruggles as one I find it impossible to believe. Me could not yet conmerve 
it as a completed whole, as we.can, for it was not yet finished, and he did not know 
what the end would be; but that isa very different matter. — 

Tn general, in his note on the composition of Thucydides” history, especially 
on the speeches, Prof- Adcock ia refreshingly sane; though he inclines to the 
view that the Athenian speech at Sparta in 432 may be lnte because it throws 
out the balance of the composition. This is to argue hke Thonysiue—that 
Thuovdides ought to have sappressed the speech, because it ia inmrtistic—it 
apoils the look of the thing. And I wish historians who belove that the Funeral 
Speech wus composed after 404 as an Epilaphios on Athens would answer the 
questions, Did Pericles deliver the speech over the dead of 451, and, 17 60, Whitt 
did he say, and what notes did Thucydides mike at the time 

1 also bolieve that Thueydides’ explanation of the origin of the war 1s 
sufficient and true (that ab least was what the war decided, that there was to he 
no one Greek state powertnl enough to wnite Greece) ; and that there is no reason 
to assign the composition of the digression, i. 89-117, and therefare, this con- 
ception of the true cause of the war, tos time subsequent ta 407-6, the latest date 
recorded of Hellanicus’ Atthis, What a touching faith we have in the unity of 
works of which only fragments remain. Why should we suppose that the luat 
recorded event in a Chronicle is prior to the origmal publication of any section of 
it? The view that the digression (inclading the criticism of hie predecessors) is 
an ssay of his early years, designed especially to get events in their right order, 
and subsequently thrown into the preface of his great work, unfmished and. 
never adapted to ite new position (cf. Harraon, Comb. Philot, Soe, Proce. xci- 
xciii, 1912, p. 9), is mach more probable, 





IV. Damastmrysvs 
Mr. Munro (vol. iv, p. 312) repeats the error of Macan that Damasithymus, 
whose ship was sink by Artemisia at Salamis. was her own vassal. For this 
there ia neither evidenee nor excuse. He was a Carian, king in Calynda. 
AIL 'Artemisia’s subjects were Dorian Greeks, including the inhabitants of 
Calydnw or Calymnus (Hdt_ vii. 98-99). 
A. W, Goose, 
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BL. Dntreduetion, 

In the Greek writings of the first millinnium of the Christian era we find 
our earhest evidence of that remarkable body of deetrine known xs Alchemy. 
Ansing perhaps in the traditional knowledge of the Egyptian prieethood, tt 
flourished aa a living adienee and ereed for seventeen centuries, ‘The murliost 
alchemical works that love survived are all written in Greek, and the extant 
Greek alchemical writings run to more than eighty thousand words. The bulk 
Of these documents is evidence of the attraction which the geience possessed 
for the philosophers of the Byzantine age Alehomy was then po mere by-way 
of thought, but one of the major departments of knowledge. 

The alchemical writinga have affinities with other contemporary works. 
It is, therefore, wall to decide on the meaning we shall attach to the word 
Alchemy before discussing its methods and origin, In the forms GAyeuler 
cAXTwic, ete. the worl first appears swhsequent to the date at which the most 
important Citreek alchemical texts were composed. ‘These texts themselves 
usually refer to their subject as* The Work. * The divine and sacred Art,’ ‘The 
making of gold,” and but rarely ose the moch-liseussed word yryule, yupete, 
ete., which has xince entered onr vocabulary aa Chemistry, 

Alchemy ‘and Chemistry ware, of course, distinguished from each other 
only at a late date. The derivation of chemistry from wlehomy should not lead 
um to assume that the olehomy of Greek tines could correetly be called chamistry, 
Certain substs tay have been investigated for specific jrirposes, hut wo 
know of no early investigation m that sciontifie spirit which ix to be distin- 
guished from practical crafts sich #¢ metallurgy or dyemg. Alchemy is distin- 
guished fron) metallurgy, not hy a scientific spirit, bat rather by ite special- 
iantion on a particular metallurgical problem and its exaltation of that problam 
to 4 matter of more than material significance, The coneeption of rigidly 
defined chemical individuality could not be in existence in the early days of 
alchemy. On the old theory all matter was made up of mixtures i varying 
Proportions of the four elements, ar, firo. earth anil water. Tho alteration of 
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the properties of a metal was thus not a task whieh presented itself as in conflict 
with any established theoretical principle, Yet although alchemy, looked at 
from the poms of view of a practical craft, may be regarded asa department of 
metallurgy, itt had from its first appearance a supernatural element associated 
with tb; 

The lack of interest in the general properties of mutter is noteworthy. All 
the practical instructions or recipes deal with the production of gold, ailver and 
purple, or in one ot two instances precious stones. The texts make it clear 
that numerous chemical phenomena must have been discovered m the course 
of the ulehemieal processes, which include multifarious fusions, subiimations 
and distifations, Yet the alchemists foun] none of these phenomena interest- 
ing enough to mention. No one who had used sulphur, for example, could fail 
to tetnark the curious phenomena which attend its fusion and the subsequent 
heating of the liquid, Now while sulphur is mentioned hundreds of times 
there ja no allusion to any of ite characteristic properties except its action on 
metals. ‘This js in such strong contrast to the apirit of the Greek acience of 
classical times that we must conclude that the alchemists were not interested 
in natural phenomena other than those which might help them to attam their 
object. Nevertheless, we should ere were we to regard them as mere gold- 
seelers, for the semi-religious and mystical tone, especially of the later works, 
eonsorts ill with the spirit of the seeker of riches. | 

‘This religious atmosphere is present in almost all the alchernical texts and 
serves to distinguish them from purely technical treatises: Certain of the 
earliest alchemical works wore, prohably, at one time wholly practical m 
content but even these seem to heave Deen provided with a -aupernatural 
setting in order to make them more acceptable to a later public. The 
religious element in Greek alchemical worka links them to Egypt rather 
than to Greece, The deeply religious nature of the Hyyptian seema to 
make itself apparent here. We shall not find im alchemy any beginnings 
of « science, but rather an attempted interpretation of secrets of the 
past by men who believed that they might restore or rediscover lost or 
concealed knowledge, once possessed by the priests of Egypt, or by ancient 
philosophers. At no time does the alchemist employ a scientific procedure 
fir does not survey the theory and practice of his art and bnild up « method 
therefrom, nor does he ever base bis practice on his theoretical beliefs concerning 
the nature of matter and its interactions, He is for ever concerned in finding 
out what the ancient authors meant The reverence paid to the legendary 
figures of ancient science, suoh as Democritus, Ostanes and Hermes, and conse- 
quently to the authors who wrote in their names, paralysed research along new 
lines. Under the Arabe roae the second wave of alchemical progress, leading 
in & short time to chemical discoveries greater and inore purmerois than any 
mide hy the Greeks 


§ 2. The Papyri. 
We derive our ‘mowledge of Greek alehemy fron) @ large number of 
mediseval manuscripts and from a few pmpyri of ewrlier date. 
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Three papyri in Levilen are the most ancient known whieh treat of the 
subjects of alchemy or metallurgy. They are of about the third century a.n., 
and form port of a collection probably emanating from a tomb.’ (ne contains 
magical incantations of & fairly early gnestic character, In the same popyrng 
te a list of 37 names of plants, minerals, ete., together with ther mystical or 
sacred namés, “This synonymy js ‘of interest in view of the alchemical practice 
of giving many names to the same eubstance.. Two fragmentary metallurgical 
recipes occur also in this papyrus, affirming by their position the:nssociation of 
metallurgy with magic and gnostic mysticism, A second papyrus contains 
names of a few substances used in. connexion with the writing of magwal 
formulae, 

The third alchemical papyrus at Leyden ia more important for our purpose, 
It contains 101 recipes, ull of a character bearing upon alchemy, Sixty-five of 
these are metallurgical. They are concerned chiefly with the making of yolil 
and ase, Fifteen are concerned with writing in letters of gold and silver, 
Eleven are recipes for dyeing stuffs. Ten are extracts from the Materia Medica 
of Dioscorides concerning minerala aed in the recipes. This is, therefore, one 
of the earliest portions of a text of Dioscorides that we possess? Some of tha 
metallorgival recipes are of great interest as resembling those given by ench 
authors as the wlehemical writer ‘ Democritus,’ 





Tho Leyden papyri have been dated to the third century by Reuvens anit Leemavs, 
on the evidence afforded by tho churacter of the script, and by their format, ‘Tho authors 
cited In thum ace * Democritus,’ Phimenss, Anaxilast and * Aphrikisnes.’ ‘The dating of 
* Democritus’ is uncertain, but probably he isto be plaood in thie first oontury Avo. lene 
p- iia). Phimense may perhaps be identified with PFammenes, but even so ho affords little 
help in dating, The age of Anssilous ia ales dowbtfal. Aphrikianos, however, is vory 
probably Julius Sextua Africanus, who lived at the beginning of the third century 4, 
This would bein agreemest with the dating arrived at from the other sours imentionsd. 


Of somewhat lest aldhomical interest than the Leyden papyras, though 
important on other grounds, is the papyrus of Stockholm, of aliout the same 
date and character as those at Leyden. It contains 152 recipes, # concerned 
with metals, 73 with precious stones and 70 with dyeing. Ite date is probably 
the same as that of the Leyden papyri, 


§ 3. The Manuaserepts. 

There is a great body of Greek alchemical] manuscripts, chiefly of the aix- 
tewnth century or later, A few early manuscripts are known, The later, 
with the exception of those contaming the few texts referred to in § 4{d), arn 
all more or less accurate copies of thear, The similarity of earlier and later 
ninuscripta ahows that Byzantine alchemy was quite stetic. 

The early inantiscripts of paimary importance are three in mamber, <A 





' This collection waa mequired by the  Govornment-in (823, 
Chevalier ¢'Anmetesi, Swediih vine-oorrnil "Geo C, Singer, “ Herbal in) Antiquity,’ 
in Egypt at the begining of the ninetemnth JAS, xbsedi: pp 22, 
cubury, and wee purchnerd by the Lhutoh 
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fins MS. at Venice (Marcianus 299) Ie of the tenth or eleventh century. A 
maniwserpt at Paris which we shall call the frst Porivy MS_ (Paria. gr. 2325) 18 of 
the thirteenth century, -Another Paris MS, which we shall call the secon 
Paris MS. iz of the fifteenth century (Paria. gr. 2327), It isa fuller copy of the 
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Ouerauw ‘Tres of ALaorMical Arranatoe, (MS. Pinan, Ga. 227, r Li4,) 


firat Pore MS. ‘These three MSS. contain almost.all the aurviving alchemical 
writings which date from the first cight or nme centuries of the Christian era, 

(04 a different character are several late Greek MSS, the texte of which 
sannot have heen written earlier than acy. 1000, nor perhaps later than 
a.b, 1000. The methods and spirit of these are allied to mmdineval Western 
rather than to early Greek alchemy. They ore therefore more conveniently 
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studied in connexion with the sichemy of the Middle Agus. Among these are 
a recently discovered Codex at Holkham Hull |Holkhamicus 290) and a still 
more recently discovered and as vot unpubilished Codex at the Vatican (Vat, 


beon adequately described and catalogued. Those of Contral Europe hare not wet bon 
syutemstically treated. fn the libraries of Leyden, Vienna, Munich, Wolfentilttel, Breslau 
ant Allenburg there are Greek alchemical mannacripts, whieh, however, do not seem to 
contain anything of importance not found-in the three ptimary MSS. at Venice and Parte. 

‘(if the secondary MSS. a useful study has been mada by Kopp. The contents of the 
Primory MSS, have beea trateoribed by Berthelot, Ideler, Rueclle and others. ‘The edition 
of Borthelot contiing, in great confusion, the major part of the knewwn Grok alohaminal 
texte, His transcription je based, for the most part, an the second Patria MS. collated 
with sveral secondary MSS. Berthelot tus translated most of the texts, but his inter- 
pretation ia nooeséarily strongly colaured by hia +iewe of the nature of the aloheminal 
procemes, and these views are not accepted hy all atudenta, 


$4. Tha Texts. 


The older Greck alchemical texts are the work of some forty or more 
authors whose period of activity is datable within fairly wide limits. These 
authora fall natiirally mite five groupes, af which we shall here be concerned only 
with the first three. Many of the names given are mere pseudonyms, 


(@) The earhest alchemical authors, who wrote at dates in no case certainly 
known, bat not Inter than the second half of the third century of 
the Chistian era nor earlier than the first century. These include :? 


Democritus Bugennis Pammenes 
Isis Comariis Chymes 
Tamblichus Cleopatra Pibechius 
Moses Miia Petasius 
Ostanes Hermes 
*’Chiruth Agathodaemon 

(6) The alchemical authors of the third and fourth centuries : 
Africumus Hetiodorus Pelagius 
Zosimus Synesias Olympiodorus 


(e) Lhe later conumentators, These flouriehed hetween the sixth and 
thirteenth centuries. They inchide : 





Philosoplius Christianus Pappus Peellns 
Stephanus Theophrastus Cosmas | 
Eerncl in Hierotheus  Nicephorus Blemumydes 
Justinianis Archelaus 
Philosophus Anonymus  Salmanas 
* No-attempt te here made to distinguish texte hava been falsely attributed, 
between genuine aothors anid those to whom 
J21L8,— VoL. L. , 
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(Z) ‘The recently eatalogued MSS. of Italy, Spain and Athens have revealed 
a number of late texta, the translators or authors of which may be 
dated as later than aa, 1000, Their works, as yet unpublished, 
appear to belong to Western althemy rather than to the Alexandrian 
antl Byzantine traditions. Nevertheless, no evidence has yet bean 
adiiced that they exhibit Arabian influence except through their 
Western originals. These late authors include: 


‘PivaAScov TedavoBéBita (BnAavoBa) (Arnaldus de Villanova) 
‘Auméptos Geoxtévixes (Albertus Tentomens) 

Comes de Santa Flore 

Lueiatus 


(¢) A wery late Met, contained in a MB, at Athens copied in 1804, refers 
to Dicworides, Theodorus Magiatrianua nnd Jocobua Cabidarina as 
alchemists. The date of this manuseript is a witness to the 
remarkable persistence of the alchemical tradition in. the Near 
Kast. 

(a) The eorbiecst alchemical anthers are ahatply diviled into two schools, to 

which we add an indefinite appendage or third school : 


(i) The follotcers of Democritus —These carry out their alchemical work 
by superticial colowrings of metals and by the preparation of alloys 
by fasion. The Demoeritan school inclnides Isis, Iamblichuy, 
Moses, Ostanes and Engenims. 

(ii) The school typified by Maria and Comarius.—These employ complex 
apparatus for distillation and sublimation. Tho Marjan school 
includes also Hormes and Cleopatra, Agathodaemon, of whose 
works fragments only survive, probably also belongs here. ‘T'o this 
scion! Western alchemy und, indirectly, modern chemistry owe 
some debt, This is acknowledged in the common modern labor- 
atery device known a5 the bain-mare, and in the design of our 
distillation apperntus, The title halnenwn marie seems bo ocour 
firat in the works of Arnalid of Villanova (fourteenth century), 

(iii) Frapnents, There remain a number of authors of unquestioned early 
date whose works are Inst or survive only in too fragmentary # 
shite for us to determine their affinities, To this group must be 
relegated Pammenes, Chymes, Pibechiog and Petasius. 


(i) The followers of Democritus. 


Inoue (Pergo Demdocerrrs )—Phes mention ef this nathor in ome of the Leyden 
Papyri placey him before 6. Ac. 250, the fertiinus ad guen of thet document, Later oom: 
moentators refer to him as a remote and legemlary figure. Thus is doubtless tho resalt’ of 
the pecodonym. of the writer of the existing treaties, The referome of Pliny to tho 
Chircemea of Democritus aliws that w collection of recipes for some kind of marvellous 
manipulations, attributed to that agit gi but doubticss the work of a muoh later anthor, 
wae in existence in the first cent 


Tas teva expose in thn'eetbd Af * ax iflotal mabcaniioe. "ii wppllaable ta the Phpalea 
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ef Myslica, the most important work of the aluhomist Chanoeritus: Tt isin this sons) that 
the ndjective yripoxunytes in used liv Aristotle (Melier, 2 |. dh 

Tt is, then, possible that thid emooritan work of Pliny ie identical with the alehomieal 
Phywica et Mystioa Democriti whieh wo pumess ot with the okter portions of it, “The Physics 
cf AM ystion conthing no Christian references. Tbs huuical portion, which te alnoret certainly 
later this the proctios! portion, is hot faveared with the complex Gnostic hellefs which 
abound in works of the second smi third oontures. Morover, the Mmnpanitive simplicity 
of the methods of tle Physica et Mystics gupoest that tis onntlerbly older than: tho 
authors that mention it. tia, then, probable that this work at lnast of Desoecritus ie ul 
Lhe first coutury of the Christian em. 

Democritie wae reyerded a6 a fathur of alcheiny by his wtcoceers, He oppeore me 
the surlinet exponent of the school of alehomioul thought whidh hws given |te teachings ts 
the world in the form of short and dofinite recipes, ‘Tho obscurity of those iv duo mthor to 
our ignorance of the nature af tho eonwtituents that to deliberate condesiment—or to a 
Toystioal oc symbolic terminology, The mothoda aildviontest by Demooritus anil his 
followers include the preperation of alloys wad the superficial coloration of teetals; while 
the processes af distillation and the prolonged action of the vapors of areqnic, mercury wn 
sulphur, much practised by the sohool of dloheminal thought, of which the eorllest ex points 
were Mary, Comarina and Chopatra, were ether unknown to them or vondidored yalucless 

Tho works etiributed to Demoeritia arn 


5 Suoke acl uote, (ETL pt, 14, 22.)4 
PB) Arjpopitov Biftos ¢ qpoapowt tice Acuxiiem, OB. I pp. 3-H.) 


A Syrine version of the Phipvra a AH pation exiwts atm! wan probally 8 Meene trauma 

Lsts.—-The charoter of the mythology of the interesting text bearing the name of Isis 
nage dit to the earlier period af Gnostic bellofs, ‘The text existe in two forma differ Th in 
the mythological part but identical in their alchemies! content, ‘The alchemical mattor ix 
conmistent with « date near to Tiemooritus. ‘This text alua probably dairs from the first 
eanbury, The title of ihe work be: 


“lrg wpopitig TS ul coras. (BIL gp, 28-49,) 


fawericuns.—That this author is oot identival with the wellknown writer lamblichna 
my be infernesd froma considerstion of his style and thought, The alchemical matter le 
samothat more advanced in type than that of Democritus, the initaence af whose work is 
noticeable, An attribution to the second or thind cantury seen reweennhle, 


(a) “lowBAlyou xaropapy.  (. LL 285.) 
(B) “lauBAiyou toto. (B. 11. 284.) 
(y) Xeveod sroinas. (H. U1. 27.) 

(8) Xpweod Sirrkceie. (1B. 11. 287.) 


Moske:—The opening passage of the oomsiderable work (6) attributed tu this author 
it © somewhat altered version of Exodus xxxi.2—5. ‘This amgeste on attribution to the 
Hebrew prophet, though it is to be remembered that Moses was a permnal ame nifocted 
hy the Byzantines, ‘The alchemical matter ia similar tc thet sontaliet in the presling 
texts, amd tho works were probubly written at some period of the first or second, conturien. 

Miociws Sinrkcoon. (8. IT. p. 38, 1-20, ob.) 
(B) Eirrola wal airuyia rot ictisoudvou sal 
errruyia Kayirou kal poxpoypowla Blow. (1B. TV. p. 200-315.) 


Ostayes.--The mam wee probably suggested by that of the Persian under whom 
Democritus of Abdern is add by Dingenos Leertiue anit objurs to have studied. An (tenes 





' Bohore and later M. Bartholot ; Collection dew amelens alchisaalee proce race, Uae 
ee 
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in mentioned by Zosimus aa on author of same antiquity, but there is no proof that he bad 
the anther uf thia treatise in wind. “The charnctor of the work ia puch that it may be of the 
first two conturies of tho Christian era. 


‘Oaraveu gikcedeau wpa Meraciov ep! TMs lepas tors kal Gries TEX ENS. 
(Bh, TL. 281.) - 


Evdexrs:—The name is attached to # recipe of the Democriton type. 
Evryivioy Sir&coots. (B. Th 3.) 


(it) The School typified by Mana and Comarias. 

Manta; also called Mary the Jowrss, must be one of the earliest aléhemiout authors. 
in tho third century ehe was known to Zosimius, who identified her with Mary, slater of Moses. 
The works in her une cam hardly be later than the first coritury 4D. Untortuumtely thoy 
survive only in quotations. Her Jewish origin is confirmed by the quotation (BTL 103) 


Mi) BEA yorlery yripoly” etx al yivous "ABpaurciow =. - 


Her works are freely quoted by Zosimus and ether wuthors, She sppears from these 
to have heen quite the most remarkable of the ancient alchemiste. Shoe appears in these 
quutations as the origimtot of the major patt of the prosesses used hy the Greek aloleminte. 
The daborni« *kerotukis* apparatas (p. 132 ff.) the hot-aeh bath, the dimg-bedl aid the 
water-bath (bain-marie) ure oll, apparonthy ber inwentiots or diasiveries, while it appears 
likely that sho perfected the apparatus for distillation of liquids (p. 136) in o form so efficiont 
ws i bave wiffered little alteration in two millennia Hor practioal charneter distinguishes 
her very notably from all ather alchemists. She describes apparatus in dutail, even to the 
methixd of constructing the copper tabes required fram sheet metal. She appears to have 
used almost. evory type of alchemical method, but perhaps to have paid most attention 
ty the wee of alloys of copper and lead, The latter metal whe refers to aa" our lead ' aa dis- 
tinguished from * common lead,’ and if may well bo antimony or come metallic suiphids 
to which wherefers, Tsmiooritua und Maria must hold the first, place aa practioal alnhomists, 

The work of the other alchemists is in.all probability merely the performance of vari- 
ations of the processes invented hy these auth«rs. 

Comaunrs ia terhape the earliest of all our wathors, The mythical and ¢ymbolic 
matter, of which his fragmentary treatise is Jargely compowl, is, when freed from loter 
achiitions, fully comonant with » firet-century Rgyptian origin® 

viv KMomitpav thy Seley Kai trparv rexeTiy 
«od Aldo tis qikecopias. (8. M1. 25.) 

Cuzoraraa.—Three treatives survive. The Chryanpocia consists only of a page of 
symbols and drawings reprodtiwed om p. 117, Tho title of the treatise mentioned under 
Comarius, and also internal evidence of (Cloopatra’s treatise, itlicute = fiest-oontury date. 
The aymbole and drawings of figures are probably the earlinet drawings that we have of 
chemical apparatus. ‘A dinlogue of Cloopatma and the philwophore' existe ina mutilated 


form: it ia probably of the aame date of the above troafises, but rannnt he attributed to 
(a) "Ex tay KAcorétpos spl uetpan Kal etofpiov. (Hultech; Metrolagicorwm 
a KXcomécrons xeveonola. (Figuresanly, netext.) (BL 182) 
y) AidAoyos pihecoqey val Kheomorpes. (2. 0. 200, Inelwded under the 
same title with the dialogue of Comarina and Cleopstrs.) 
Hzuwes —Tho name i attached to threw fragments. ‘These ate nntehited in style 


© yon Hommonr Jenson: Dia dltests Alchirnit. Copantagon, Loz. 
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and matter to the mystical works bearing the name of Hermes Tramegistas, but are son- 
ocivably derived from some of the priestly wirks attributed to Hermes-Thoth and mon- 
tioned by Clement of Alexaudria. Many othor fragments are scattered through the works 
of Zosimus aod later commutators. 

(a) "Epped tpioweytovoy Spyavev. (B. IL: p. 25, 8-17.) 

(B) Alerype ("Edy pt) -foron}. (B. 1, 115, 10,) 

ty) Alviyuot rod qiAecogined Alfou. |B. LL 287, 16-288, 2) 


ICE Biscay Agog be te 





Fig. 2.—Tar Cunrsorons OF CUROraTRA. 
The emblenyin the loft hand bop corner encloses the aphoriame: “Ew 16 wav wai Sy dro’ 
dh piee tear) tle cote th ore weal al of) yor TA rare oe dor Th tie: mel: “Eng dere & Spy} cee Toe 
ght of this emblem ace eymbela of which the meaning is 


Loe were SiGe cuviipara, On the ri | bes 1 
doubtful Below these ia « stil] with two condenamg arme (of. Fig. 3) and.on the lelt 
the serpent Ciirdbords with the inscription: tv wh wie. Above the serpent are aketebee 
Ulnstrating « piece of apparatue af the herohtlie type, used for the fhoatian ot rue tade. 
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 Aaarmenseuns.—A daity of that name was worshipped in Cimeow ant Egypt im 
connexion with wine, and later figured in Gnostic hyuixe aid ineeriptions (wp. ists acter 


Hermes) Thero woe o geographer Agathodaemon, but there be ho reason bo mirpjcec 
conmesicn with these texte  Olymypllarae (nerly (fth coutury) dontited whether Agatha. 
daemon were en anckent philescphee in Reypt ore myrite angel, or good gem (ayatay 
Saipova) of the Egyptians.” | | 

Internal rvidence wugsete the fleet two centuries of the Christian erm as wate for bres 
teria « . 





fa) An nphorien withant tithe (Mera shy - Osvecs), 13, IGT.) 
fp) “Ayatotalicay ile ray Yenendv: "Oppiaxs muvay coy i) Kal Grouvnps: (B. 11, 


lili) Fragments, 

(Coern.—A ME. (Parke gr. 2914) contalns om unedlited text entitled “EBpeaiy be rij 
yuertiats PP ou the youcotredtiog (sit) ‘Ths yeu Kal rod Spices (nia) eal watt pos, 
The toxt w law (probably ninth wontary), and the mmnm ypve may be a copyists orror,. 
The sare by plied fiero om eeurnmt of [le asacciation with Cloapatro. 

Jiassxa— Philosophie Anonyniue” (jp, 123) tefors to “Johannes the arch-prieit of 
the ~'Tuthia "in Evagia .; ° aa thi oldest of the alihermled! writers with the wile eccerfrt tel 
of Hermes, Another liet whieh, places Johumes earlier than Demooritus dates from the 
enrenth ceutary. 

The clauaiter of the wack ottritrated 10 tohernee makes it oertain thunk ite wutlior seas 
rit earlier than the Afth century. Ih may be thal this work le falaoly attributed toe real 
Jokaoines of tie fist enutary. Tha applicatinn of the tithe iteetf to this worl eer to te 

The werk attributed to hin tt entitled ; 





Loerie aie tou hy “EBeryia mpi The Salen Thetis (RB, [l, 283 wml 
ws, 4. 


Puswesxs may be the Egyplian Pitmenae of Sais to whom. a pecipe ip tse Levalen 
Papyroe X be attributed, He ie ruentloaual be Olympiodorus (fifth eontury). None of his 

Ciyams ie mentioned sean enoiont author by Anam, ond = few quotatiine from hii 
qwork age found (i dd treatise of Olymplodorna and in eeriaio wee al Zoxinua Ele ba 
aaeorilited by the Intter with Mary the Jowves and may well date from the san early 

Prue — The name dies « mythobigieal sliuifinanee, beiny equivalint to Apollo 
Reel (Pliny, MXM. 2. He lo mentioned, togethor with Mary, Chymoa, Lemooriti, 
Agnihodacmon, in a treatise qttizituted to Zod, He might therfore le place! in the 
fire cr aecond contury, ‘The attribution of Luis particular troathis to Zoilmunt la, hiwower. 
thera bin. 

Prernses or Peragros.— Tho pame Fetoma (Egyptian = itt if lies to Grek, Dsiloros) 
bs jethape that of m real petson, ‘Phe troatian uf Olynapiodorua (2. 400) ia adilromed * to 
Petes, king of Armenia.” ‘The latter tithe hon, bownver, probably been pdded at « later 
period, “This trentien, monqwer, mentions ' Petwetie the philoroyluer * Ls naieln wag ae le 
mihi 10 indie tint he le Uhe purson to whem the treatise ia idlidirresed. A Potesia ie 
shew him to lurve teem of the sthool of Comnrine and Maury. 







(bh) Alehemvieal authors of the third aul fourth contiry, 


The work of Zens, Tike thet of few authors to he classed with him, is distinguished 
from thiet of the varies wothors by He characte? as canunentary, Zoslenine be probably 
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a pruction) author as well as w commetitaior, hot very Httle of hla werk, Ul! any, lyin 
ong! The other commntators af the fourth and fifth ooturse aro even les p 
in type, hot are perhage lee barr than those of the eleth comtary sm) later, 

AmNCANDS.—The first wichemieal author who oan be dated with any degeot of ancursoy 
is Mfricooos, Lie ia olinat onrtainly idowtion! with Julius Sexton Africanus who died in 
4.0. 23%, Seanty minaina of be alohemies! writhas auevive in quotations lie the works 
of Zosimus aml Olpmpiodoris, They are bol unlike thon of Zosiniia. 

Zosorms—Snitlae mentions that Zouimue wid ‘Thosobela wrote » work (heirubeweta 
lep. Pliny on Demooritus), » Chotriun) Reeyolopaetia in 28 Deowko, Cif thy comptadn eacketie 
works of Zoimus are bugmenta, The Syriac version ul Zosiimus geome lo preserve a. 
large portion of this work. 

This mest important of the Greek wlehrmists certaluly belongs ty Uhé Ubind century, 
Heé cites Dranceritus, ond mot of thedarly authors, pind ale Africanus, who din) ia ap. 232, 
He je himself! cated by Olpmpiedonm (beginning of filth eontary), He tentlone thn 
Barnporum (destroyed a, 40) aa still ln being Hin alleorinal writings ane eoteletent 
with the third century. A date of abiat 300 4.0, je protablo, He ie not identical with 


eee 

Zsimmus produced several works vo wlebomy aie aby u oolloctim ull some off the 
alchentical works oxtant in his timo, A pert of thie culloction sarvive Zosinres fe her 
tothe ideas of Mary and Cleopetre. He had some timtime of the exporitental piri, and 
apywars to have added sonething of hie wn to the tradition be had roodend. Ele emacs. 
able’ visions ' do not readily receive 4 physical interpretation, and it poewble thut thee 
and some of the work of hiv {illowere are mywtlially aymibolie ane jot primarily practical. 
in meaning. 


The following arp atteilnted te hii : 


fe ra Zev jou TOU Gelow tpi dpettis (mpSén; ah (80 iG 
rept ole lM vis cofleyow, (BL, LI.) 
i fs (B, LL. 115.) 
¥} ane eur denieneepeea Vi (RTL at) 
i Zisalyow Too Getou wepl &pethg acl townveion. (BIL LL) 
i Flap| tig tortulsecos Gbertop iow. (1B. LL 138.) 
2) Tlepl roo atrrow Oeiow OSarreg, (BLL tty 
1) Nest roo telow (teres (in some SESS), Zoeleu to Meverohlrey yy 
Grouripara mepl toO friou GGerrog. (1H: 11. 1453.) 
Tapaivics cverresrixal ta byyipovrmer The Tixyne 1B, EL tad.) 
‘i Talos Tot) [iavorolvon yuqeia yap) wepl ia hipty nai belay vhywryy, 
cfg tol ‘yauvol kal dpyupod tretficwas Kav” Errrouny ‘paladin, 
ed IL. Vi.) 
Abparrsioy eal Glou “EBpafy eupioy rv Buvdueroy 
ON Aaan Zackou Orpatod iwonih PiBhoy. (BI 211 wnt 313.) 
tA pinathcor apt GeSeapaw an hinae (8. Th. 240.4 | | 
f No tile, Ino, <x! ed 1 ce allan oe | Ce TL SEO 
) “YEpapydpou solar 
Me Zocolee trep) Goycrveav eal erste (B, IL, Sj 
(9) ed cred Zewaluay tpl Spydavev wal ecuitow yrngia Gropurgerrs mpl 
oO dr oroneiou. (B. 0D 22) 
fr} Mepi rou -tmBixey wal ted owAlivos, (FB. ML Daa) | 
(ep) To rc PiPAow tis tela; cooxtis Zewalyou Gnpaley , .. (BIL 


(5 ‘oes ep) Tanray Gary al ornpl ew ohare {B, Uf, 247) 

a Mo tine. Ine. :—tuvauis, wth Ge vhviipyoclew .. . (1 LL Baa, 11.) 
(U} Tiepl Aewcbonoog.  (B. 1L 201.) | 

(5) ‘Eounvela mepl tan georew. (1, E1240.) 

(x) Theat offence, (B. E 2ai, 13.) 
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‘The poteresn works may belong to the remains of the Encyclopeedia of Zosimes and 


(co) Hep) iw toroctdraoy tal te 8 udev Kora Tov Anéxprtov toy 
elrrévta, (B. U1, 145.) 
(B) Flepl Siagopas yokwod eexxeuulvou, (BIL 153.) 
(y) Mepl red Si travrioy rabv Oy pay 7d Belov OBiap xekoDow «al toitro ovv- 
Gerov éotive xa) ouy atrAodv. (6. LL 14,), 
(6) Thal rod tv trevtl ep Apevtoe 76 Epyov. (B. 11. 156.) 
(ec) Tepl THs word Adres IxGdonos TO foyou. (8. IL 150.) 
(2) Tapt rod +i fom kore thy tiyeny, coolio Kal dvouala, (8, TL 167.) 
(ni) Fisph red Str qréeta trepl janes Boptis 4 rev AAdAnsev, (BH. o.3 
(8). Meph vet tpogtv elven sa 8 ocbjierre roby Popiiv, delv, [B: 1. 170,) 
(i) Meat red yenotioy eturrtypid otpoyyuAl Gytioyes. (B. 1b 171.) 
(x) Tepl Geitiv, (BL 0, 174, 11.) 
(A) Teel orefuésu, (B11, 177.) 
(i) Theol wenoeeg ocopermoov. (3. 11. 178.) 
(v) Tkepl ctotpod favéderue. (FB. I. 181.) 
(£) Teel Qect Stieroy SSaros. CB. IL 14.) 
(o) Thal oxevaics * diypers. (BE. TL. 186.) 
(rr) Tp) olxoveylas toO tis payvnelas ccperrog. (BR. TL 188.) 
(o) Tlep) ocsparros oywneios wal olnovouies (oieog). (B. IT, 191,) 
(s} Mepl tad Ase tig erhkoceplas.  (B. 1L. 108.) 
(tT) Tepl Gecouiv ovvGiormes, (B. 01, 24.) 
(v) hep! Enptou. (B.. 11. 208.) 
fp) Mepliog, OB. TL 20n.) 
(x) ep) attiov, (B. 1, 206.) | 
(y) Withent title, Ime. :>—YSpapyupey wip typi xpatotvre . . . (B. T1. 
DM, §.) 
(co) Without tith, Ine, :—Oterog & yoAndvipeoros Sv Gods... (BL UL. 
207, 1.) 
(ec) Keds wade. (HTL 207.) 
(BB) Mepl Bapiis. (BIT. 207.) 
(yy) Mep! Savicortos. (B. 11, 206.) 
(66) Td dipoy Ghap. (B. TD 20),) 
fee) Weal Aewxebeoreas. (8. 1D. 211.) 


Henmonores.—His work is addressed to Theodosius, presumably Theodosius I 
(379-305). Itivanalbbamical poom and boars no evidence of being the work of « practising 
alohinmiat.. 


Tith:: “HAtoSapou ¢rioodpow apes GeoSomeov tov ubyery PacnAta trepl tig Teav. 
gihordgcov puctiniy tixvng Bid otiyeow [dppoov. (Goldachmidt: Melindori cormina 
guativer, * Relicionereachiohtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten,” XIX. 2. Giewen, 1023.) 

SYRBEIS fe Dot the famous brhop of that nme, aimnce he writes prior to the detiruo- 
tion of the temple of Serupia at Aloxardris (4.0. 390), His one work is: 


ea re griocogey tps Alorkopov els thy BIBAoY Anpoxpitoy, a> &r oyodtons. 
(B. Tl. 86.) 
Pe.aaws—This sathor mentions Zeeimus (¢. A.D. 300) and ie mentioned by Olym- 
plodorus (cr. ac. 425). Hn ii thom about a0. 070, Hoowrte ; 
Tedorylou qikoréqou wep! ris pelog roirrns eal leeds tiywns. (B. [1 255.) 


Onvairronants wrote in 40,425 0 history of his tines, Thos his lengthy alcheminal 
work may pethape be ¢, 400425, 





8 Or omescicc 
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‘OAvumobipoy tol gikocdpou “Anefawbpdese els 1d wert” ivepyrioy Zoolpoy doc 
ond "Eppod sal tiv gikoosqov heavy slonudve. (B. 11. 69.) 


(co) The Cominentalors. 

The remaining writers on Wlehemy are merely commentators, and few, 
if any, exhibit anything original. Disputes aa to the meaning of the phrases of 
the ancient authors ocoupy muth of their apace, ~The development of elaborate 
analogies such as that hetween alehemy and mnsic also interests them, Rhap- 
sodical passages acclaiming the marvellons transformations brought about by 
the art uppear, while the alchemical content remains completely static. Only 
when Western or Aralie alchemy came to the Greek world did a new type of 
alchemical work appear, Up to the tenth century the alchemical works written 
in Greek hod made no advance on those of Zosimus. The knowledge of work 
which was.done by the Arabs in the ninth and tenth centuries did not reach 
the Byzantine Greeks until a date entirely beyond our peri. 

The carliest commentators are sometimes interesting, but the later are a 
wilderness of futile subtlety. 


Prnnosormcy Cansnasti—Thie nome ie attached to » very oousiderble treatine, | 
The * Sergine ' ti wines tis Oodloadad tony Bs Sdctam Meendlie oe eure te Rice, 

in the early sixth century. Siar tpt ye ascites ph amelie eden, 
which # andoubtedly a compilation of which probably only the first item js original, 
Casticiis MES. teorks are ableibatedt to-tha peliascplne ortiah lane ibuairheos aseitod to 
Zosimus. [tf geome likely that Philosophus Christianus incorporated the compilation ‘af 
eosimas into his own work, 

The following works, with the name of Christiinus attached, are eleewhoro attribited 

to no other author: 


(a) Tod Aponaved wl niotaieias tol youeot, (B11, 3a6,) 
AB) Tot cited Apiomaved mepl tod Seloy GGorro¢. (BTL. SH.) 
(y) Thy 4 7ay dpydiy Biepcovle, [BL TL 400.) 
(5) Tis 4 xeaxfdAou rol OGerrog olxowopic, [R. 1f. dil.) 
‘H tod anvbimed hares crolners.  (B. TL. 402.) 
(3) *Avriens Adyoura 471.76 Belov O6op fv fot: 1 elder wal 4 Alton onitiis. 
(i. TL 400.) 
in) A ee en A ee 
iriver } 
(8) hone perv auvowrs, the A aitia rie trpoxeitvng cuyypapiis. (EB. IT. 


(1) “On otetperyais tg Ons Srpeuplins, Suigcpoi coroylvovran Tay Toniotay 
al réGg. [BTL 400.) 

(x) Toco) eloiv ol sors’ eibes eal yives Aumpopal tov worjomow. (B, 01. 410,) 

(A), Thats: Sef voely erlrds wal-oycuonn yruetpimols.. (Bi TT ald) 

(ui) Tig 4. dv dorronpinpoig Tidy traAondiy dkbitopivn ribs, (BB. 0. ali) 


STEriaAnce is dated by his connexion with Horaclius O104H1. His aleheminal works 
are entitled : 


(a) Steer "AiebavSpios olxcuevinod qihogrdgou wal diGarndheu tip weyodng 

mol lap&e woerne tiyens ep) xoutorolas. mpi mpwrn to vd 

(it texts), (ldeler, LU 190.) Tho letter ToO mired Srepdvoy. imotolh 

Tpes GeéBupev je inserted in the find work after the eeoond part (npa iy 
Sevrépa), (Lielor, 11, 208.) 
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(8) Erepavew tod treuueylevou qitecapey «al oleouuevineD SiSaymaAay Trps5 
‘Hodxietoy tov wlycy PooiMia SiScrxoAla rep The lepay Kor perp ours 
Emothyns 145 ypveorattar, [Tiieler, 11. Dau.) 


Hexactve and Jusrimiaxcs—T be treatises atteihited to Heracliis have diswppenred.* 
A portion of & troative attributed to “lovetiysives Pootkesy remuins, hut la utidoubterdlty 
the work of aeme other pomen. 

Pumosorurs Axoxravs.—This author cites Stephanay, who le undoubledly of the 
eoventh century. He ninet be dated meal the seventh of evhth oonkury. 


‘ *Avertty pagay chpow mepl Below GBerros tig Acunaotoss. (BB. Il, ati.) 





(8) Tod aired: > Aunrsy peau gikowogay Kata dxokoutiayv wets upaivoy 
To The ypurorrailos cuveTTUyitvey ouy Gag. (B, TL 424.) 
ty) Ph fs @tkooagou tip! Thy Gelay ical lep&s teyvis Tay qikogopeay. 
(BTL. Se) | 


— Parrus is probably of the seventh or eighth century, ae is chown by his montian of 
Btephanws, and is represented by the tragmunt : 


Niderre qikodgow (Gpxogy. (B- IL. 27.) 


TreormnseTus, Himnotmecs, Ancretats.—Theee three writers of alchamiea! verse 
arrappanemily of theeighth to ninth eontury, belng cited by no earlier author, and resembling 
Btoplunus and his follower in thelr declamstory style. 


Crogpaarroy. grkotogou wep) Tis coris. Getas texvng Bik oTinuw lappa. 
(idolor, 10, 28. Gobdsehmidt, sid. 34.) 

‘hoofiey gikocdpoy trepl rig autiig sie Kal lepas teyens Gia eriyay, (Tdoler, 

TL 886, Goldechinidt, ibid. 42.) fee | 

"Apyskaoy qihocdgey arepl Tis aris lepes teyeng Sia otixiow lauBeoy, (Tener, 
TL. 43. Goldachenidlt, dnd. G0.) 

Saniascas from his style and language appears to be of the ninth to tenth century and 
wrote « work MiécSas Gy" fj¢ GrroveAiitai 7) spenpacting yGAczo kore mevonrisirs: tone 
Tod iv tayvoupylg mepipottou “Apapos tol Sakpava. (1B. I. SiH.) | 
Pamir. — Tha f Michuel Peetive (1018-1078) wrote two alchemical works of ma 
orupnality and of ne spoolal interest for our theme. They wer, however, of importance 
ae a tocar of wprewilite ulehemical jdews int Western Burne, | 


(co) Tot WeNkot mets av terpiapyny: muprétecroy MiyanAr wep] roo Sis: 
sroanttoy yevedy, (Purmtons, gr. 2928, 10; eT, 1.52.) 

(Pp) Tod ucxapiou «al wavedgoy FeAod fmerpAt mpos: Tov dyworacrov 
motpidpyny Tov Figikivoe mepl youeotmeuicas, (Parininue gr 2527, £ 1 
and other Mss.) (Crt, MSS, Alok. tie, Vol. VR) 

Costas.—Prmbably & 4.0. 1000 se chown by the war of the barbarous terme 
gaddertpov, Tparraplxoy, pacouyan. Hin work ie ontivled "Eounveia ti, imorhinys tis 
Nicerronts Biaaarons.—A writer of the thirteenth century and inlishitant of Con 
dtantinople, Deeplis its lete date his-work dove nat display tho characters of Weitern or 
Arable alohemy, butie derived from the work of Democritus and hie school. li te ortitied : 


Nuenpopoy Tod BheuuiSou-repl youromoitag. (B11. 442.) 
Asogruovs Woexe—Io adilition to the works which bear an unthor’s name there 





' The trostioa are ontaloguel by Miller not t be found in ihe MA. itenlf. (E, 
ae oxivting in the MS.7 T3of tho Rsounel, Miller: Cntalogue dea Monnuecrita grece we 
Thonmh mentioned in the flet of contents Pewrinl, 1845.) (See Cur, MAS, Alek, 
(vopiad from the old lint of A. 200) they aro Girton, Vol. V1 | 
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are A nunber of aonyrons Wroiticaand fragmenta. Of thesaa few are of interest. Certain 
MSS. coutain the Leriom of (fold-making, Acfivsy xara otonsioe Ths Xpoomroilos (BH. 
LL, 4), 6 dictionary af alchomical terminology, It le nob very informative, Oveaslonal 
items oh. ae 


"AvSpobduias torr] crupirnt wal dookincaw, 


ore of value, linn some of the subetances are defined on the svatem of obscurum yer 
obmwriws, ant other definitions involve contradictory statements. “Thee tha term 
Magnesia ly oxplained three times in a entirely different way, A part of this Lerleas 
hoe clearly been compiled at a late diste amd unintelligently, but it contains a reanion of 
Talimbhe information. 
A Viet of alehomica! symbols oonteimed in certain MBS, 4 of great valuw. The MSS. 
7. o rule employ spnibaly in place of the manus of the substances employed. The fiat of 
| thowe oovering several folios «nd reproduood by Berthelot (Inte, M4120) has boon of suse 
in interpreting the MSs, 





§ 5. Substances week ly Alchemists, 

The Greek alchemists employed a considerable variety of snbstances in 
their operations: Some can be identified, The first essential meralients of 
their operations are the metals, gold, silver, copper, mercury, iron, tin md 
lead. These were termed oapera or true bodies; in contraristinetion to 
Gesopera, substances other than metals. In addition to the substances that 
we iknow 2s the metallic elements, the coucrs included a number with metallic 
lustre formed for the most part of mixtures or alloya of true metals. Among 
theae were thie follawiny : 


chor pene’, Aseunenn. A limetrous alloy of yarind composition, silver, oxpprr, 
tin, lead aml mercury being frequent ingredients. 
ypuoonepakAo; Chroeocuniics. Appormntly « swperting gold of substance Tom finn 
than ondinary voli. Tie composition le not known, 
hut it tuay lave been « fing red gokLeapper alloy, 


KAcuGives, Clandinnos, A copper: boat alliry.- 

ftentpoy, Plectrum, A-gokd silver alloy. 

poupbhéyakkev Molybdodhalkon. A copper loud alloy, or perhaps # metallic ulphicdo. 

copehrcch nov Orichalkon, A form of brass containing copper, siuc, wid: porhapa 
Beenie, 


moinpéyakwou Sidiroohulhin. Preaimmbly nn alley of copper anc inom. 


‘Besiles the metals and their alloys the alehemists had at their disposal « 
great number of mative minerals. Many of these may be identified, euth ne: 


cAcpoertper, Alabaster, Posibly alig 9 ponepaiemtions buatige bot meprpemnine 
ies ance: of alabaster, 
FTP Alum, Not always jilimtical with motlerm slam and 
posribly weed ae a bern for nreatiin, 
dvipobaues. Andie lens, Possibly arsonicsl pyrites. 
ori. Antimony anlphidh. 
cpr upitts. Argyrite, shay tintive dilver eulpliide up argentiferus 
with, 
cparviKoy. Arsene, Uortainly ofpiumnt, vellow anemic enol phir, 
doomvinov Eavhdv. Yellow areenin, Urpinent, aa distingniabed from white arsenite, 
KUCEOS, ‘Bhi. Probable azurite, native hydrated copper car 


bonwte, bot possibly native hrirated, copper 
#iulphinte. 
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cApupla, Gun. 
xextipatice, 


winvtiov. 
yGAKavics. 


xokulnns. 


aivvapapys. 


Cernse, 


Chalkanthoa. 


Chrysocolla. 


Loa. 


TAYLOR 


Perhaps also waed figuratively for other yates, 

A. product daposited in emelters’ flues, chisily 
consisting of the oxides af zine, copper and 
mraeniic. 

White lond, but nlio perhaps other white «nb- 
stunves auch ax arsenin trioxide, 

Impure copper ond iron sulphates derived from 
the oxidation of pyrites, 

Probably the same ae Chalkanthos, 

Apparently imalachite, bat alao used in other 
eerecs tn thine texte. 

Native mrrcury sulphide, bat the word is alo 
awed of realyar and perhapw ted lead, which 
are oll similar in colvur, amd were tinper: 
feetly distimnished one from another 

Eartha of various kinds are used, Chian earth 
being perhaps the commonest. 

The term hes the meaning of "rust ' or * cals,” 
dod also the aonan of the Latin "virus." ‘The 
uso of the word ja often difficult to follow, — 

This trnelation is doubtinlly eurrect. ‘Thi 
ane in which the alchemists nae tha wort) 
ia that of ‘silver-producing stone," and jn in 
doubtfal whether lead acide i ever intends, 





‘The word is ceed as & generic term for prepare 
tions meembling marble in appeuruice, as well 
ae for marble itself. 

Not the modern magnesia, buf usnally an alloy 
Of the four hese metala, copper, iron, head ancl 
tin: the seme of the word appears to be very 
wine, 

A term need for red lead, realgar ancl cinmabar, 

Basic Lron sulphate. 

Native soda. 

ary hee the adiitional meanings of realgar 

aml chine har. 


The term probably inclades iron snd copper 
PEO: ROS Rees ADEA 
The feockern & 28 0 Peein, 


Similar in nature to misy. 

The term includes not only the clement wulphur, 
but aloo similar enbatanoes euch af arsenio 
wulphide, ‘The ton has sot, however, the 
wide meaning i} sequirel in modiseval times. 


A host of lest important and often more ohsoure materials were used. 
These include honey, gum, milk, bile, urine and vegetable products. A complete 
list extends to some five hundred items. 


§. 6. imitation of Silver. 
Many alchemical recipes are concerned with the making of silver and of the 
wlloy Gonpov. This was expected to have the brilliant metallic surface 
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anil general appearance of silver. Such recipes are found mainly in the earlier 
texta, in particular in the Physica et Mystien of Democritus, and im the Papyn 
of Loyden and Stockholm, The methods employed in the preparation of silver 
or ueemos fall into two groupe, 


(a) Processes for the whitening of copper by means of arsenic, 
(b) Recipes for the melting together of such metaleas would give a hard 
and white alloy with a Sov lnatre, 


(a) The wsiial metho of whitening copper wag to coat it with some 
preparation of arsenic and then to heat gently, A superficial layer of copper 
arsenide is thus produced, It is white anil lustrous, tarnishing to a yellow tint, 
much aa with silver. One recipe indicates the boiling of copper with an arsenical 
solution which would whiten-the copper in the manner still naed in the familiar 
*Reinsch test for arsenic.® These recipes can be used in the laboratory to 
produce a whitish metallic substance, with some resemblance to silver, One 
Tecipe attributed to Democritus mins as follows - 


AcBoav dpciumov cyietov,” tmoincov tétoAc  PahAe els tethyos 
otpoyyviov kal Kavoov otryvixa Gé Gieryehdon, |! dmiParcov yak (1rdAar) 
ZEqupimds TS pnxéty féwovtr Sorqvixe 62 tory, dpov Kal Aclooov = pera 
‘oTuTrmnpias étrropiGeians ope Gapdihews Tpioas 2° Kal dvoEnpdvas els 
fjov, Aciou Tdhiw Ghuny, Tou aurou ccs GyGas tripods, (Eye? Hepes z , 
Kod yiveron, Kol AaBeow Gvatijpove oA els TAiov, ‘tote Panrc alg TEU yO5, 
wer EAcioo xixives f) papawives "® zoos faviow Cylywrtan), Tours ees ia 
yoarxay, Kal AguxavGneera, Totro 6 aro trot! Kai 1) covGapayn . 

B. IL 54.) 

| This recipe is typical and weither more nor less lucid than most. A mixture 
of arsenieal substances and organic matter is prepared and projected on copper 
The dilution of the arsenic with inert substances ensures dlow volatilisation and 
therefore protracted action on the metal, while the presence of organio matter 
protects the copper from oxidation and reduces the arsenic compounds to the 
olementary condition: in which they are moat active. The reaction of the 
arsenic and copper produces 4 layer of the white and Inatrous copper arsenide. 
In certain other recipes the copper appears to have been melted with the 
arsenic compounds producing a solic white alloy. 

(>) The other method of preparing silver was the making of an alloy, 
white in colour and fairly hard, by fosmg together various metals or their 








“eleoor “tompor’ of ‘eoik. Thi 
word hoe the seme of troatiiig a aobid with 
@. Liquid. 


® Th quite possible thar this recipe may 
owe (te wancees iy the presence of silver of 
mercury in the mixture ued. 


* Probably mrsenio tricxise, 
® Metallic loaves or foil, preaumably of 


The euwe of fieyeien 
hor’ meme vory doubtful. The word 
recurs in other recipes, 


“Thee oils are probably mot actus! 
‘omator’ ond “ractieh" olla (vy. ote 24); 

4 The senee of the word in Greek alohemy 
meme to be ginply © place upen,” or, an bhi 
lator alchominte eaid, * project. 
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compounds, The recipes indicate the preparation of the fallowmg alloys ar 
metals. 


(i) Tin. Purified by methods snmilar to some in tise at the present day, 
tin is said to yielll Gotjpov, 4 lustrous nietal resembling silver, to 
which, indeed, yrire tin has sone likeness, 





Fu. 3——Toesn faawiede Lovceruare Tyres or Apronatoe you Deeriniatioe anh 
SUBLIMATION CLoaeLy Hesaunnixd That vsko TN Comics Wonk or to Tan CLosn oF 
THe Fwieteexr Cexroey. (MS. Pap, on. 2337, 7:81.) 


(ii) A lead-ailver alloy seems in one cage to be indicated, 

(iii) A copper-zine-tin alloy with some arsenic, This is wentical with 
some modern speculum metals which are white and exceedingly 
lustrous. 

liv) Copper with about 1 per cent. of arsenic and a@ small amount of 
silver, This would almost certamly by white and Justrons. 
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(¥) Copper-ldad—iron-arsenic alloy. This would be white, but ae the 
quantity of lead and arsemeo does not appear ite properties are 
doubtful. 

(vi) Copperaronsond-—silver alloy. Certainly white, since ouly 36 per 
cent. of copper is weed, 

(vii) Tim with traces of copper and meroury. Probably the copper would 
harden the tin and the mercury would improve ite Instre. 
(vill) Copper-zine alloy with trmces of arsenic and other metals, Since 
oly 40 per cent. of copper is present, thie alloy will he white, 
(ix) Copper-silvar alloy (G0 per cent). This is harder and slightly less 
lastrous than pure silver. 


These alloye are prepared by mothods which seem: mmmnecesserily com- 
plicated to ua: The complication is due in part, wt least, to the fact that the 
alchemist had no means of judging the purity of his materials or of finding out 
the composition of-a satisiactory product, Smail differences of composition 
often profoundly modify the colour and other properties of an alloy, and a 
clinnee ances has often been attributed to the use of some mert ingredient. 
The retention of auoh ingredients leais to thy adoption of these complicated 
mixtures, Tho making of alloys ia not eaxy even to-day, for, during fusion, 
yolotilisation or oxidition removes such metila aa zine, arsenic, lead anil 
mereiry to an extent which cannot be certainly predicted. Thus alight 
Variition# in the conditions of fusion often alter consilerably the appearance 
of the product, 


§ 7. Tmitation af (old, 

The preparation of « gold-like substance waa the main object of practival 

alchemy, The problem was far more difficult than for ailyer, For a metal to 
piss as gold it had to withstand thy fairly relishle tests then available. 
7 First of these waa tho test of the touchstone. The gold was rubbed ona 
hard black stone and its qnality judged from. the colour and extent of the 
streak produced, ‘To pass this test w metal would have to resemble gold in 
colour and im hardness. | 

Seoond was the test by fire. This rules out alloys of base metals, but-a« 
slight oxidation at a lugh temperature was evidently not considered incom- 
patible with gold. Modern jewellurs’ gold will not stand prolonged heating 
without change, since it always contains copper. Much native gold is also 
contaminated with copper, and this would holp to minimise the failure of the 
artificially produced gokl to satialy the conditions of the fire test. 

Third was the density test. The high density of gold eannot be imitated 
by any alloy of buser metals, bat althoweh (lensity measurements to detect 
invpurities in guld hud been we! by Archimedes in his famous experiment, it 
geemea wulikely that it was generd lly applied in the early dave of alchemy. 

Thna for ax alchemist to believe that he hid prepared gold, he would 
have had to make a metal, closely resembling gold in colour and hardness, of 
high density, and little affected by atmospheric action. 
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The recipes for making gold fall into three well-marked classes : 
(a) Manufacture of alloys analogous to brass. 
(1) Preparation of debased gold. 
(¢) Superticial treatment of motals. 


All three methods are in present use in the preparation of artificial jewellery. 


(a) Manufacture of alloys analogous to brass, 

Brass-like alloys, includmyg some of the alloya of copper, tin ani zine; used 
to-day under the namos of ormolu, orcide, Mannheim gold, ete., were certainly 
prepared by the Greek alchemists, The problem of making these waa diffioult, 
because zine, which gives the yellow colour to brase-like alloys, was unknown as 
a metal to the Greek alchemists. The alloys which contained zine were made 
by them through the medium of cadmia, au impure zine oxide found as a deposit 
in the fiues of amelting furnaces. This cadmia was of inconatant composition, 
varying with the nature of the ore from which it was derived, Such variation. 
makes successfil results hard to reproduce, since small changes in the proportion 
of zine have a considerable effect on the colour of the resulting alloys. More- 
over, the volstility of the zine yielded by the cadmin would be an additional 
source of difficulty, 

Many alloys thus produced do not admit of certain identification; the 
following, however, appear to have been made by these recipes. 


(i) Complex copper-tin-lead-iron alloys, These are yellow if the 
proportion of copper be sufficient, 

(i) Copper amalgam, The amalyam containing 19 per cent, mercury ia 
used for artificial jewellery at the present date. 

(iit) Copper—xine alloys containing traces of other metals. These have a 
good golden colour when about 20 per cent, of zine is present, and 
are Known at the present time as Ditch metal, Mannheim gold, 
pinchbeck, eta. 

(iv) Copper—ailver—lead alloys, 

(v) Copper-tin-lead alloys. 


As an example of this type of recipe 1 quote the following, which is leas 
complicated than many : 

Democritus Physioa ef Muyntiea, (B. 11, 44.) 

To wAaviiovay ™ AaBoow, role: pcpuapov™ Kal olxovdues dos Gos, Eeus 
GavGov yer. Zavéwaov oly: of tov Alfov Adyoo GAA TS Tou Aléoy: 
Xpnotpow Eavbwons ? Gt yera oTurrmnplias txonrraGelons Sei, 7 dpoe- 
vike, 7} covbopayy, f titavep, f ds Emvocis. Kal dav émBaAAns apyvpw, 
Troteis Xpuooy' Ea St ypuod, roils ypugoKeyyuAiow’ f) yap ques Thy puCiV 





Viktor kpcrrel. 
" Copparhesd alloy or perhaps a bronze = very clear, Moet of the substances veel 
containing lead. | are anernical : otermpic tt evidently nad 
“OA marble-liko white preparation in the seme of ‘arwenie® by san of the 


"The nature of the yellowing be not alchemuata. 
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The ‘gold’ made by this process waa a copper-silver—leail alloy possibly 
containing arsenic also, No modern information is availabile concerning anch 
alloys, but there is a strong probability. that they would be yellow. 


(b) Preparation of debased gol, 

The second type of recipe for making gold employs 's considérable quuntity 
of the metal, Such methods are called y the Greek alchemists SinrAcocis, 1 
& doubling of the weight of gold. They depend mostly on the fact that, while 
silver gives a greenish and copper a redilish colour to gold, the admixture of 
both copper and silver hardly alters the tint of true gold. ‘The alel emiist did 
not regard himeelf-as in any way falsifying wold, Init rather believed that the 
gold acted. as x seed whinh, nourished by the copper und silver, crew at their 
expense until the whole mass hecame pod, 

‘Such alloys are fairly easy to make, but need « considerable outlay of gold. 
They were thus less sought after by alcheiista than alloys formed with a larger 
proportion of the Jess coxtly base metals, 

The recipes describe the preparation of alloys of the following types, some 
of which are to-day legalised on the Continent just as.are 1t-carat gold and other 
gold-copper alloys it: this country, 





(i) Gold—copper alloys with small quantities of other metals, notably 
zinc and arsenic This’ corresponds to our moderh 14—18-carat 
gold, possibly made somewhat lighter in colout by the presence 
of sing. 

(i) Gold-copper-—silver alloys, aimilar to the above but reproducing the 
colour of pure gold more closely, 

(ii) Alloys containing much copper and some silver and gold, The yellow 
colour of these derives chiefly from the copper; and the addition 
of firecious metal prevents the alloy from tarnishing readily. 


The following example of these methods may be given (5. 1. 39): 

XoAKoU Kexoupevoy jitor) rola: youost udoos a’, Xen oc «ol bri- 
Bare cdpcevixoyv™ xavoov,”" wal evoioris Spurrrev.  Elre Acloooy 6£21 fudpos 
3 &y tAle: efta Enpdvac, ydsveucov doyvpov Kai yeAdou ty (t) ExBore 
eK TOUTOU ToU auvGiyoros, Kal elioroers Tov Kpyupoy ds fAectpov. Totrro 
iow oupnfou youody, Ker Fes 6Bpuzoy xaAdv. 

The fital product woukl he roughly gold GO per cent., copper 20 per cent., 
silver 20) per cent., although the silver might form a greater Proportion of the 
alloy than this The colour of auch an alloy would very cloeely resemble thut 
of pure gokl. The word SBouvzoy may mean “Cold judged goal by the 
touchstone,’ the origins! mowning of 68ouza boing * a bouchstone.” 

" Probably most of the aretiic ia eolatil. The produce wali) tot be tru elec. 
eed enda very bese gold copper alloy is trom, bui the ywlliw copper-ailver alloy 
pred] aened. Inpro in appearance by thy gold. 

* Horthelot reads yerarn (soo wote 11): 


J.H.—VOL. L. Kk 








(o) Superficial treatment of metals. 

The third type of recipe used for the making of gold operated on the motal 
superficially, These superficial treatments were hardly revarded asa trie 
making of gold, and as a mile the word xaraBagt and not troinois 3 used to 
describe them. These methods also find their counterpart in modern practices. 
Then as now three chief methods of colouring metals were employed, 


(i) Coating the metal with a tinted lacquer composed of gums, ete, as. 
brass is treated to-day, 

(ii) ‘Tinting the metal with solutions which fami 4 thin anperficial laver 

of enlphices, 

(iii) Treating debused gold by removing the hae metal from the surface 
hy corrosive substances such as the sulphur trioxide derived from 
the calcination of the sulphates of iron and copper known aa 
uioy and oop. This leaves a layor of fairly pure goll on the 
surface. At the present day, nitric acid is used imatead of the 
culpliates. 


Thy following appears to be a recipe for 4 proceas of the third type: 

Democritus, Physica ot Mystioa (B. IL, 46). 
olxovdus Andy otipeo Sapddens fos exo tpaph 1) yop pliers Ere KpurTT=eTal. 
"Eay obv txorpagl] KanéPBosyow airy els EAciov Kixivov TroAAaKis Trupav wal 
Bécrrov' eita 845 OrrrdcSon ou atumrmpl¢ TrpoAciaous uiow, Tt Geico 
éerupie trole: Gavéov Kal Eriperte wav causa ypueol. 

Apparently base gold or gold-like alloys * op ypyoo* aire to bo treme 
with misy, alum, sulphur, ete: which attack base metal, but leave sold 

The following recipe appears to deal with the tinting of a metal by means 
of 4 layer of lacquer, coloured by vanous plant juices, to be applied to the 
eurface of polished metal, (B, IT, 48.) 

Att xedwov miAlkie' Ses Gyo dvGn rol npckou 1 mporaryevtt KUAD 
tis GuTrbAcy, trole: gospdv dos Efos- Bérrte Gpyupoy & qrerdcov feos cpéon 
1O ypayer bky St ydAneay 16 tétoAoy Eoron, BeATioN. mpoKaSaipe GE Tou 
Kai CAUSplou®! +o SrrAouy, role: trayos wipers Kal ypiows TO wWeTaAAoV, 
_d&repydgou Th tpt aycoyf] Kal Supers. 


58. Alchemical Apparatus and ite use. 

Linea such as have teen indicated givea reasonable explanation of those 
recipes which contain definite instructions for the making or colouring of # 
metal. Only a amall part of Greek alchemical texts, however, consist of such 
reuipes, which are, in fact, confined to the Demooritan school of ulchemical 
practice, Long sections of the other alchemista’ works deal with the prepar- 
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ation of the divine or sulphurous water, 6ciov V6oop, the use and nature of which 
id obscure. ‘There was controversy among the alchemists thouiselves as to ite 
nature, Some held it to be mercury, In one or two descriptions it aeems to 
be # solution of a polysulphide of caloimm made by the action of sulphur and 
arsenic sniphide on lime. A third school treat it ov « generic term for all 
liquids nsefal in the work, ‘The issue is Wlouded by the homonymy practised 
by the alchemists, who give many nanies to the anbstances most impartant 
in therr-art. 

[ quote a typical passage deallny with this divine water - 

Zosimus: TTepl Gelow GBaros. (B. Il. 184.) 

Keeton OScep Geloy Bi" KApns, Bic USatos Bakaooioy, Bik cUpov 
cpGcpoy, &:" Sfous, 61° 6GAuns, Si Patou raxtvou, Pepavikou, BaAcduou, 
ychontos yuvaiKds Gppevotéxau, wal. ydAcacros Poos peAciviys, xal 81" otipov 
SayicAscos, nod mpobicroy @nAclas tives ovpou Ovelou GAAor kal GBatos 
coPtrtou, xal papydpou, Kel péxAns, Kal Geiou, kal dpoevixou, kal gavSa- 
payns, kal vitpou, xai otuirmpias oytoriis, ket -ydAonctos trey dvelov, Kal 
alyeiou, wai Kuviyou, Kal Géatos omTosoxpayBns, xol GAAcy USdécteoy Acro 
oTroSoy ‘yivopeveoy' GAAc Kel peArros, xed dfvutArros, xal Sfous, eal vitpou, 
Kal USorros Geplou, kal NelAou, kai Sipicrou, al alvou dunvalou, nol poirou, 
koi poplroy, Kod oimepitoy Kal gGoy xol Iver ut) te aréure: avery wedokta 
Sim TawTds Uypou. 

From such @ passage as this, whieh is typical of niiny others, it ia well- 
nigh impossible to deduce anything concerning the nature of this ‘ divine 
water.” It may niean thet the ‘divine water’ is. given all these names, or 
perhaps, as the other passaves hint, that tha ‘divine water ' is mw term for all 
liquids used in “the work.’ The recipes which employ the “divine water! 
seem to indicate that it had the power of dissolving or disintegrating the 
tubstances used in the art, and thut it had also the property of colouring 
metals. It was evidently also a volatile:substance. or at anv rate one which 
produced a gas or vapour which attacked metals, Botlh merourv and solutions 
of easily hydrolysed sulphides have this power in aome degree, anil it is fairly 
certain that somotimey at least the term refers to theas. 

The Marian school ts especially concerned with thia “divine Water,” which 
takes an unimportant part in the Democritan school. The Marian achoo|, of 
which Zosimus is the most important representative, sets out methods of 
operation which, while obscure, are yet consistent, The prim material opernted 
ou is Hot asa rule discloced, but when revealed appears as copper or the alloy 
of the four base metals known as the tetpagéuic, ‘This is treated in # peculiar 
form of apparatus, the invention of Mary, which to some extent resembled the 
modem reflux extractor (Figs. 4, 6), by exposure to the vapour and condunsed 
liquid clerived from hoiling ‘divine water,’ mercury, sulphur or arsenic sulphides, 
Tt must be remembered that these substances.may be used, in accordance with 
alchemical custom, as covering names for some analogous substances the patnre 
of which the authors wished to conceal from:all but the injtinted, The con- 
densed liqnid, together with any fused: or dissolved products of its interaction 
with the copper, dropped back into the lower part al the ipparatius and was 
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there volatilised afresh, We are told that this process led progres 
continuously to o blackening, whitening and yellow ciloration of the contents 
of the apparatus. Then followed i process called : joss” of the nature of which 
no reasonable explanation can be given, though the alchemists regarded 1t a8 
of high importance 

The apparatus nsed is illustrated by several eketehes in the MSS, of which 
two are reproduced here (Figs. 4, 6), but the theories which have been put 
forward to explain the use of the apparatus, and, indeed, the whole process 

owtlined above, are not satisfactory. Two views of it appear from the chemival 
standpoimt to represent possible methods of procediire, 

The first is based on the faet that the alloy of copper and thereury con- 
taining 15 per cent. of mercury is of a gokten tint. [tis occasionally used at 
the present time for artificint gold. This alloy ia not easy to prepare by the 
direct mixture of mercury with melted copper, for the high temperature of the 
latter volatilises the mercury. Nor does the direct achon of mercury on 
copper produce it, for a mixture of unchanged copper and the silvery amalgam 
of copper containing much more mercury than 13 per cent. is produced. 

The process need by the alchemist was probably the followmg :—Mercury 
was placed in the lower part of an. appsratus such as Fig. 4 or °° and copper 
or an alloy containing much eopper on the xnpotands or * palette’ (P) in the 
upper part. The mercury being heated from below, boiled and condensed on 
the cups (pithy) and on the copper, which was disintegrated and finally 
dissolved, Impurities (oxides, eto,) remained on the xnporaxis or on the sieve 
like diaphragm below, while a pure copper amalgam collected in the lower 
part of the apparatus (Gyyos Sotpaxavov), into which the droppings from the 
kerotakis foll. ‘The copper blackened during the process as 4 result of oxidation. 
The white amalgam formed contained much more mercury than the yollow 
gold-like amalgam which was required; and continued and steady heating 
caused the mercury to be volatilised from this and to escape by leakage or by 
diffusion through the porona earthenware until the required alloy was prodoced. 

Evidence is to be fourid in the texts to support this view of the process, 
but it was not the only purpose for which the apparatus was employed, for it 
was probably used us a sublimation apparatus of the type of the aludel, and 
also for the treatment ef metala with sulphur. ‘The process of making copper 
amalzam of suitable composition must have been far from easy, and indeed the 
alchemists who employ the xnpotoxls give the impression of dealing with a 
ee ee el 

“The mowaning ‘violet coloration” 
svems improhuble. A.J. Hoplcims, Chemfen! 
News, Vol, 95, p. 40, upholds tho view that 
this process was the formation of a purplo 
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MS, of St. Murlc, folios 112, 1%, 106; Figs 
bund O repreent the same type of appare- 
bus, the globular lower portion of Fig. & 


‘probably some form of honting appara- 


bronse #imilur te the Japanese shulu-do, 
‘This theory, though explaining the moaning 
of ‘joni in wo reasonable manner, seme 
inconsistent with thu processus thal) pre- 
cede this operation. Oomesivahly * tosia’ 
may be thi fina! removal of the yer oc tar- 
(plsh formed on the aurfaon of the metal, 

® The figures are copies of thom in the 
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tus. Several other shotched are eqproduced 
m Berthelot's Introduction d ['ftude de ta 
Chimie det Ancione ot du Moyendgsn Figa 
fi anil 7 represent reconstructions of the 
appuniioe of Figs. 4 ond 4, based on the 
figured contained i ihe ALSS. ond the 
descriptions in tho text. 
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most difficult problem. The author is aware of no other chemical provess 
which js consistent with the deseriptions, and cou! at the same time give the 
comfenwous blackening, whitening und yellowing which is so strongly emphasised 
by all the authors. The explanation given above is at least consistent with 
the two great maxims which run through so much of the alchemical literature. 

Mera Tv Tot yoAKow ticsow Kal péAavew Kal és Gotepov Aeikcoow, 
Tote Eaten ReBaia EcwSans, (Agathodaemon Alvryuo) (B. IL 115.) After 
the refinement of coppor and its blackening and its later thitening, then well take 
place the solid yellowing, 

"Bers pn Fo: ocoperre: crocoperrebone “Mal diorcoperrar cusporresons obBey To: 
TtipesGoxapever ~orot, (B. TL 115.) (Hermes.) ‘Tf you do not diseimliady 
the badias and embody the things without body, nothing which ix expected will take 
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The last is clear enough if we remember that opera hag the meaning 
‘metallic holies,” and deroayierro substances without metallic properties. ‘Thus 
the niewning is, “TY you do not bring the metals to a non-metallic condition 
and then back to a jetallic condition, nothing which is expected will take place.’ 

Consistent with the latter maxim is the method of treating metals with 
sulphur practized by the alchemist Mary, She employed the kerotalis type of 
apparatus for the treatment of metals with sulphur or with arsenic sulphide. 
The mode af procedure in such a case would be aumilar, the sulphur or arsenic 
sulphide being pluced in the lower half of the receptacle. The motala on the 
kerotakis would be converted into sulphides which might dissolve in the melted 
condensed ealphor and be carried into the lower half of the apparatus: The 
black muxture of sulphides and unchanged sulphur: collecting in this lower 
receptacie would then be the ‘black lead’ or acorin of Marv, which i# aaid 
to dollect in the * Hades * or lower part of the apparatus, This " blank lead * 
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when heated in air with * oii of soda’ or other flow coulil We red wood by ie pyritic 
amelt to an alloy of the metals originally placed on the kerotakia. ‘The process 
* is quite & possible one ans consistent with the texts, but the object of pa 8 
complex method of preparing an alloy may seem obscure, It may be that 
the difficulties mentioned on p. 128 prevented the use of simple meltiny of the 
metals, or again the sulphur and arsenic retained in this process may have 
favourably influenced the colour of tho product. Colours are observed on 
" blister * copper, a5 made to-day by a pyritic smelt which may have suggested 
the ‘iosis’ or violet coloration already mentioned as a problom. 

In addition to the kerotakis and the simple aludel for sublimation, the 
MSS. contam numerona sketches of distillation apparatus. 

The eighth figure represents a drawing from the Codex Murcuunus 209 and 
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a conjectural reconstruction. The drawing shows a type of apparatus wed 
for distillation, which ia very similar to that emploved to-day. Tha globe 
marked Bijwos must have been luted into the funnel-shaped tube which aue- 
rounds it, birt in all other respects the apparatus as figured appears to be prac- 
tical nud well designed, The value of the apparatus to the alchemists ig not 
clear, They appear to have distilled sulphur from it and to hove obtained 
liquide which they called EAmov xixivov and popdvivey, and to have used 
theer in the colouring and treatment of metals. No liquid products except 
welted sulphur ean be obtained by distillmg sulphur, or any mixture of sulphur 
and & mineral substance. A theory has been propounded that these oils were 
in fact melted sulphor, but this liquid would solidify in a few minntes or seconds: 
to o masa of monoclinic or plastic sulphur. Porhaps the word * sulphur ' waa 
used In & wider sense, or again sulphur may have been distilled with vegetable 
oils, so forming sulphur-substituted organio liquids which would have the 
effect of tinting metala by formation of a layer ‘of anlphide as is described in 
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the Democritean recipes.* T)oulitless mercury was also distilled from the 
apparatus, though there is no definite statement to this effect. 


A reading of the work of the alchemists will often load to 4 cousideration 
of a totally different conception of alchemy to that which we have put forward. 
In many passages the practical clement is replaced by mystical and religions 
matters, and it has bean thought that sare alchemists were not seeking to 
make gold at all or indeed any other enbetance. No one can read the works 
of Democritus or Mary without fooling that they are practical metallurgical 
efforts undertaken with a definite Purpose, even though mystical and religious 
elements are present, But the texts of Comarms, the visions of Zosimus, 
and parts of the work of inter authors enggest that these men were. not really 
interested in making gold and wore not in fact talking about real gold at all. 
The practical chemist examining these works feels like a builder who should 
try to set practical information from a work on F 

Alchemy wlways contains some elements of the nayatteal ant symbolic. 
The puzule is that the practical content of alchemy, which is the treatment and 
mantfacture of metals, affords no evident reason or jus ification for the mystical 
atmosphere with which the subject has always been surrounded, The mystical 
side of alchemy seems of an antiquity at least equal to that of the practical, 
nor does its obseourity make it less impartant for an wnderstanding of the abject, 
The sepresentation of metals by planetary symbols, the symbols of the philo- 
sophie CE, ani! of the serpent, anid numerous references to Jewish, Ngyptinn 
and Gnostic beliefs all go to show that alchemy had @ spiritual significance as 
well es o practical ttility. 

Gold has always been of importance in teligious symboliem, The comparison 
of its burnished brillimee to the «mm was no tecondite step. Thus at an early 
date each of the other six metals-was connected, with one of the planets. ‘The 
lieavenly bodies thus gave a religious significance to the somata, With the. 
metals equipped with the astrological qualities the alchemist passes from the 
Lesser to the Greater World, to the ‘Great Work” which ia the aun of every 
nivstical ¢ystem.* F. Summwoon ‘Tay.on. 
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NOTE ON TWO ARCHAISTIC RELIEFS IN OXFORD 


Mics Herroy’s valuable article on the archatstic reliefs in Oxford * con- 
tains two errors, which may ua well be corrected at once. ‘The first was pointed 
wut tome by Mr. WH. Buckler. Of the left-hand nymph in the representation 
of Pan teased? Miss Hutton writes that the artist ‘twisted the upper portion 
of her body round into # three-quarters frontal position, which hé balanced 
by flinging the right arm back to fill the empty space behind the body. There 
ia therefore no physical contact between the first nymph and Pan’* As a 
matter of {act she was grasping the end of Pan's leopard-skin with her right 
hand, just as in the other reliefs with the same subject,’ and swinging not her 
right but hor leit arm. back. | 

The second slip is in the account of the Rhodian nymph relief.* Accord- 
ing to Miss Hutton, ‘the whole surface has been so much rubbed down to 
conceal damage that the right-hand figure, whose heavy peplos had originally 
a pleated kolpos with ewallow-tail points, appears to be elad in a transparent 
veil over an equally transparent tunic. * 

The terminology is a little difficult; but by peplos Miss Hutton ‘must 
mean the himution: and kolpay she must be using, in a new sense, for what 
correaponds, in the middle nymph, to the old Tonic himation; and pleating 
must refer to the vertical folda. Now, to begin with, the surface of the whole 
relief is uniform, and is absolutely free from retouching. It is weathered from 
expusute in antiquity, but it has suffered nothing in modern timea: it has heen 
neither worked over, vor sandpapered, nor rubbed down, nor over-cleaned, nor 
tampered with in any other way ‘to conceal damage.’ Tam not alone in this 
view. Itis shared by Mr. Ashmole, a severe critic. It is ehared by Mr. W. H. 
Young of the Ashmolean Museum, to whose opinion all archaeologists attach 
the highest value. Mr. Young says that not even a weak solution of acid has 
at-any time been used to clean the marble: it has been washed with water, 
no more. 

Mise Hutton believes thatthe nymph * originally had a pleated kolpos with 
swallow-tall points,” that is, wore the same costume as her sisters, But her 
costume is perfectly normal as it stands. It is the same as is worn by the 
right-hand nymph in the Oxford Pan relief * and its repetitions In Paris, Con- 
stantinople, Naples,* and by Zeus in other archaistic reliefs," 
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That an archaistic figure should Jook as if it were ‘ clad in.« transpe 
veil over an equally transparent tunic’ is nothing strange. What ean es 
more transparent than the clothing af the Munich Tyche or the Isis from 
Pompeii, the archaistic male fignro from Eleusis or even the atchniutic Apollo 
in the Vatieun ? ™" Delphice, perluces. 
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Tue fraoment Ulistrated above was offered forsale in London last sigmmer, 
lt should belong to the new replies of the Sardanapalos from Castel Gandolfo, 
whieh was kindly ehown me by Commendatore Pariboni in 1926, soon after tts 
discovery.t The broken surfaces correapoml pretty exactly, if my memory 
serves me aright; the execution is dimilar, amd does not belie Curtius’ date, 
the end of the first century a.p., though I should prefer to think it some years 
later, 

Less vapid than the replica of the Sala della Giga, ond free from retouching 
and restoration BEeRsany AsiuMoLE. 





rte tn ef aArick OS PEER), fl. 241 Ameling’s onltortion, 1 my Photegraph of 
(() 234, note, for earlier publinationg); his 12), at which time permission to repro tae 
Histration of the head at Cormth, from ft conld mob be obtuines! 
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Christianity and Islam under the Sultans By tu late FW. Hastiree. 
Kdited hy Manoaner M. Hasteck. 2 vola. Pp. Ixiv-+-877, Oxford: Garenden 
Pree, 1920, Price £5 Su. 


The author of these two volumes died in 1020 in Switverland wt the age af forty-two after 
sever vears of failing health. Thid la the third posthumous book tlint hie widow hus 
been able to poblish, First, in 1924, camo Athos and its Monasteries » then, in 1920, Letters 
on Polllore and Religion > and now thtee two volumes complete the harvest. ‘Though in 
tho Leéfers all matter that would more properly see the light in this present work was omitued, 
the two books have a chew connexion, In the Letfers we are allowed an insight into the 
aothor's tustes and his inanner of working, and we eee how ideae starpod Lhomactves in hin 
mind ;:in these volumes we dee the sido of hie work which be would wa « rule turn to tlie 
world, The ideas are the same, bot here they.aco supported by = wealth of wifted ind 
sorte evilenes, Ever hero the work ie not everpwhore as Haslack woukl have wished te 
leave it fitiolly, and this fortwo reasons, ‘The editor warns ws that of the whole material 
ony a third waa left in any way ready for the press; one-half was in a provisional 
form; the rest existed ooly «s ote, which eho has now woven together into se com 
nected a form as posaille. Much material aloo, too fragmentary for any other purpose, 
hus been included in the very long oni interesting footnotes, All, in fact, that pious dare 
enh do to make the moet of Haalick's legacy hae been dane. Anrl the sccond reason jw 
Hint with Finatunk’s manner of working and with such subjects a he chowe, finality: wast 
hardly ever to be reached: he might have gone on adding to and atretigthening his papers 
Almost af infinitem, Ho tonk copings notes of his reading and these notes it wae his ideal 
to keoyt by whet he oalled « method of double entry, They were entered, thet ia, frwt ad 
noetes.on whatever book he was then reading, anil secondly they were rearranged as notes 
fH any eubjects which happened ta be intormeting him, These latter collections would 
gradually be worked up into article. Work done in this way-may clierly grow and grow, 
ond many of his articles did grow a wood deal in his handa betweeu their origina! pablics- 
tion in thia Joerpal or in the jmnual of the British School at Athens and their final appear- 
anor it thes volumes, But auch articles are like a plant, andl at any period of their 
‘expansion they are in fi sense complete: ib mist only bo remembered that, as evidence 
acounmlated, Haatuck might very well have fortified, or perhaps modified, lin poaitiona. 
These two volumes are divided into three parts, and, if fate had boen kindor, al) these 
wixty chapters would not have appeared in ane book. In the first part Hasluck studies 
What he called the process uf Transforence, by which in this special cage Chriatianity hae 
at many of ite einetudries la the lslamie ates been forced to give way ty the religion of the 
conqueror. Some of the olhapterm in the ihind part, the Miseloue, were dertined to yt 
With these towards « fullor treatment of these tranaforences from Christianity to Islan 
and pice yeraa, The second part iy devoted alinost entirely to Talem; to it would have been 
Joined the rest of the chapters in Part O01, ond with further material adthal 4 bask wonlid 
have been made to be onlled Sjudies im Turkish Popular History and Religion, We lave 
thus beforn ue part of the material for two ecparate hooks. Haaluck had further formed 
the idea of applying the principles aiuired from hia systematic study wf poplar religion 
in. Grevee aod Turkey to Palestino and Western Europe, ani this would have produeed 
two mon! books on Tranaferenees : one for Weatern Europe on tranaercnoces from pxagraniart 
to Christianity aed, to judge from hinte in the Leflers, from the colt of lowal sainte to. Ubu 
cult of the Virgin and of the wore important and centril asinta of Christendom, aod une 
for Palestine on transfcrences from Christianity to Islam. Theso schemes seeni to have 
Lad 
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where the epecin! literature for Greees and Turkey waa not to be so esaily found no in 
London anil in the libraries at Athena. 

Everyone who has etodied both ancient and modern Greece must have had his atten 
tion called to the quastion of what hus survived from antiquity through the later ages 
and eo down to the present day: it wae oa o special wxarmplo of this wider problem that 
the subject of Transference, of the succession of our cult, to another af some special aacic 
tuary, interested Haslock for a miner af years. He ashes! himself whether or-not s site 
soored to one telizion tended naturally to be holy to the adherents of a aubsoquent faith; 
whother, to come to the definite exaes ho was studying. « pagan sanctuary was the mote 
likely to becomp of relicious import te the Christians, or o Christian snoctuary in Turley 
iv the incoming Mosloma, beoatiae it had been held in religions veneration by the ourlier 
many eecrod places in the Nearer East, Christian and Islamio, ax ho could find. His 
reanite he gives in Chap. X. His conclusion waa that the vogue of important holy pluoes is 
governoil by jurely sovial and economio conditions. ‘Once a holy place, always # huly 
place,’ dice not, in fact, ih Ashe Minor at least, hold good, Changes, he says, in political 
and sneial conditions, eepecially ¢hange of population, can and do obliterate the moat ancient 
jooal religions traditions. ‘The borden of proof always rests om him who would assert 
that any holy place hee come do be venerated beoauae of an ancient inheritance of sanctity 
from « previous religion. In gmeral, Haaluck held, all claims to each gurvivals oneht to 
bo examined with great stringency, though he admitted that in. certnin ocuntrice, espocially: 
in Sytia, the antecedent probabilities are greater than in Asia Minor that & Moslem site 
hus inherited ite sanctity from something earlicr, Jewish or Christian, Here be laid great 
strese on the continumee of o Semitic population, i.e 

‘This generally secptical attitude we think that anyane, who has beew through the 
cise quituhalled in this book, will regoerd aa fustifind. An interesting exception, where 
Hastuck aeee a real gurvival, ie the colt—now we suppow only of the past—of the three 
saints, Nymphodore, Moteodors and Menodors, at the bot springs of Anmullu near Caps 
Poseitiom on the Marmom. In this case the of female triada in the Byzantine 
calendar, their frequency in ancient art, and especially as sets of nymphs preekling over 
healing eprings, the presence of an anckentinscription on the site, aml a stary of a relief, pre 
ably pagan, of three figores it the present both, are all indications that lead Haaluok to ay 
‘that ‘ there is therefore a strong presumption that the cult of the three saints of Armudly 
ja based on aneartier worship of the nymphs.” Two Moslem graves close bo the hath are, he 
thinks, quite likely in the future to provide unknown dedee to saveeed to the heritage of the 
symphe and of the saints. But.at Armudin tho evidence i exceptionally strong; a 
survival hee often bees claimed for rexsons oroch lew cogent, and Hooluck tmaintaina 
that the asecrtainable facts om the question in veueral whould lead jo & seeplical warinesa 
rather than io any very easy accepiation of auch survivals. | 

Clearly akin to this question of tramferences and «arvivals are the general relations 
between two ¢leahing peligions, in this conse between Christianity and falam One of 
these relations Haalook atoilied in whet he has called the * ambiguous’ senctuarics, fre- 
quented alike by Christians and Moslems. From this lie proceeded to @ long stnily of the 
Boktosh| dervishes, a sect of uncertain tenets hut tolerant practice, standing poctlly ab least 
between the ten religions. "Thos wa get chapters on the distribution of their monasteries, 
on their relation to the Janissaries, and on their prevalenor in Sonttorn Albania. Tn their 
rolutions ‘with All Pasha of Tepelen we touch Tarkish history: He was attracted tov 
towards another "half-way house" between the two religions. which is to bo discovered in 
the, from the Talantia point of view, heterodox tribes, Yurnke and Turooma, of Asin 
Minor, (i these he givesin Chap, XXXEX euch lists ad can be compiled. Had time hein 
viven him, this mquirvy might hove produced a book of great interest on the social sonditions 
atl ‘religioum practices of these very obscure peoples. We say expresuly * practices,’ 
because to Haalick pooctices were always much more important, os being ouch more 
real, Ghan the tenets af minds so vague ond illoviea! os alooe) to deprive the word of 
mucenings 


Such ure the mainlines of thia book. But the circumstances of its production have led 


to the inclosion of « somber of chaptem on the most miscellaneows mbjeots, the gennn 
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bearing af many of which would probably have boon-made mare ptain hud. the author lived. 
As it ie we must take them-ae a collection of papers, many of very urea ititereat. We can 
only give andes of this part of the book hy quoting « few titles of chapters aa worthy of 
special mention. "Thea we (inl Chap. XLVI, Th Gindiog of the ution - Chap. RLV, 
Colunme of Cniteal > Chap. XLVILL, The Styliie Hepa tf the ympicem (at Athenp): 
Chap. LIL Tera Lemna > Chap. LIV, The Caliph Maman anil the Magir Fish » Chap, LY, 
Phe Throe Unjust Deeds > Chap. LVIL, The Prophecy of the Ret Apple; and those ure only 
& few of many, . 

We have tried to give eome notion of tho contents of these volumes und ae far oo 
porsible of (by panera! lines slone which the wathor's mind worked, and ip ie difiontt to deal 
in any other way with w book so full of jess anil containing «nuh a. mre tif informetion. 
Ro took taterial im so contparstively amal) a apace waaonly possibly beesusng Healigek 
wrote in «tightly eompreserd tye that demunda alwuys the fall attention of the reader. 
Anything like fine writing was abhorrent to him, Learning seemed to him wo relightful 
int theeth that i could dispense with al] oruamonts. He weld pewer adil that ross ptdres 
wae of any importance, hut he lived it himself and wrote for thoss, and for those only. 
Who had the samo ilisintorested affection, The reailt is a concentrating a anstero that tho 
intorest of his work sometimes hardly appears unleea the reader takes the trouble to. 
look up Hu volerences which he gave ao scrupulonaly. In reading from Toe then engrtt bianco 
pages one may find nol o fow chapters whinh iis lee econninical hands wookd tuevn vasily 
éach of thom made a separate book. Tt in no womder, therefor, that for these TOS pages 
of text Mrs. Hashick has had to muke un indox covering 107 closely printed pages, and that 
the list which ahe hus compiled of books quoted cantaine mor than 1400 votre. Fur 
these labours, and for sxtting in order the clabardie nobles anil hy thes volumes saving 
eeerything that oooh be saved from Hashiok’s workshop, everyony interested in the 
Nearer East and ite reeent history antl souial conditions will he most grateful io her. Bor 
these are-not the only readers who will find maoh in this book, “I'he idesa and prineiples 
involved in thete papers men of general application; tho student of ancient religion will Hud 
lis horiren widened by these disromions of problems simitar to hie own, bot often with 
more evidence at hand te help towurda a solution. 

EK. AL. DD. 


A. Bibliography of the Works of J. B. Bury (wit a Memoir), By N. H, 

Rayxes, $1 Gj ing. Pp, vill + $44. Cambridge: University Presa. 10a, dif. 
A bibliography iz apt to be an iirid alfair, w mitiling skeleton of research withont Ue Healy 
orspiritual graces; it ia therefore a triumph for Bury that evon a list of hits works oui ingens, 
the Livelinoss of bis tmind. Werange from Pindar to Browning and hack to Theophylaktoe 
Stmokatta; Rose Aylmer goes inta choriambica and Edwurnl Lear into Homeris hexameters - 
Gibboo is parodied aul then edited; and then there aro the preat histories and the life of 
St. Patrick and the fiver of Progress and inimmeniblt eoove, lectures, articles and reviows 
on the science of history. | 

Mr, Baynes, Bury's snocessorin Byzantine studies, outlines the development of Bury 's 
historical imaginathon in a memoir which coulil not te hettewmd. His task was an intricate 
one; Bury thought consistency no virtue, aml at one aionent he proclaimed that hietory 
Wala schenon, no more and no lees.” whily at the next he wrote a defence of personal hiss 
in historical resewrch. Yet Mr, Baynes ucoroils in presenting Bury's PrORrERe a8 an OTEDIM 
growth and draws a skilful, penetrating and diverting portrait of (he mind of a great historian, 








Excavations at Olynthus, 1. 'The Neolithic Settlement, By U. Ei. Menowas. 
Pp. xvili+ 108; 4 illuetratims. Baltimore: Johns Hopkine Prees; Londen - 
H. Mitford, 1020. £1 Lads. 


This hook is the flest of. weries which will desorihe the excavation of Olynthu by the 
American Expedition under Profeieor 1. M. Robinson in 102%. Ia dewle with « emall 
Neolithic settlement (on a hillat the south end of the site), the discovery of whioh ts demor) bed 
hy Profesee Robinaon in tho Porewortt as ‘scaidental ‘The word is not » happy ono, 
L08—VOL, GC L 
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site Neolithin sherds fron this place bad been reported in B.Sut. xxvi. p. 32, and tho 
trviewer hud in tact toll Professor Robinson exactly whore they were found. 

Chapter 1 treaty of the site; Chapters T1-V1 describe the srehitertural remains, 
pottery, figurines, celts and «mall finds respectively ; affinities with other sites are discussed 
in Chapter VIL. | 

Tis crrvmpermcah pol, the desenption clear anil exhanative, and the (Muntrstinns 
nunrerus. ‘The caireful ascomet of (he kiln (and ite goodern deseeniant|, and the classi- 
firation wf the ovlts are especially valuable, Tho suggested evolrition from Neolithiq 
prototypes of the bowls with wourvedrim whinh charncterse the local Early Brows Ave 
colton ia, ft convincing, of greet intercedt, Above all we ure grateful for the rooovery nf 
winhy Veaeshipes dll the Neolithic period, hitherto all too rare in Macedonia. , 

A‘few points eall for oritivian. A plan of the whole Neotithin site (net aby of the 
exeavated area) te boully needed, and « eeotlon dimwing of tie exenvatel ares itealf would 
live town welnome, Inview too of thi great intercst cf thé kiln it woukl have been better: 
to have given 4 cection<irawing showing ita exaot relation to the stratified deposit and to the 
Byzantine walla, and to hove stated explicitly what sort of sherds wore found aromnd and 
above the ‘ved basin "(po 15) For some tnexplainn reason, nother plana nor illustrations 
have anv eeaip, thongh measnrements are, in true, given in the text in. some coe. “The 
leading celt-types might with. advantasp have beer dlrmwr ii seed lei, 

The conclusions ore perhape the leonh matiafadtory part ol the hook. "The pottery from 
Olynthus can wot be, os Mir. Mylonas staves, the first Noalithie ware known from ° Mapodunia 
tu ewer)’ (p. 30): the beck polidhid ware from Olynthis itetf proves, if proof were 
yee, {hak tlie (ielent iow) ware fro Verxdicw Loew Aivetil ie Neulitlile too: andthe authors 
opinion that ynthus ie-sxrlier thas Vardino Twill have to be revise. 

Mr. Myinnn, pecnity aeiti a podiminery report (ech repearts were Little vere thats feisty 
inpreesins ned should be quoted. if at wll, with reserve), etetes (. 35) thud thie eecond 
erilture wt Hagios Mamas te Early Helladio. This te now found not to beso, If i, in fact, 
not Rarly Helladic bot, like that of Varderoftes I. Kilinitir 1, and, to a large extent, 
Troy FT, the North Acviean counterpart of Early Helladiy, In order te show that (his 
Early Bronse Age culture evolyed in Macedonia direct from the Neolithic, as the author 
euggesta, aaron} cheal more ovine ie required than tat which Obymthus op any other Fite 
les eo far produced. Dosw Mr. Mylonas gealiae the linplications of hia theory, whieh, if 
valid for Macedonia, monet be valid for Greeee aa well! Is he propared to see in the Fariy 
Holladin enltrre of mainiand (rocoe a normal spontancour deyolopmuntt of tha Noalithin t 
Viet this ie whet bin theory invelves. For (whatever ia trie of later periors) the oon of 
thinws Jn Maewlonio during the Late Neolithic and Early Bromo Age ie closely parallel to 
tintin Gireocn. 


W. A. H. 


The Sanctuary of Artemia Orthia; excovited and ileseriied hy members of the 
Britieh Sclioo) ot Athons, LO08-1010. Edited by HR. Mo Dawns. Pp. 420, with 
frontispivor, 208 plates, 144 iloetrotions m the teat. Lonlon: Bociety for the Pro. 
rrittiders Of Hellenic Stuthieny Miaegnilien and Oo,, 1020, 


The view tein process. of becoming axiomatic that for dating products of Spartan muunu- 
foctome the archiewovinl can command) a hody of fact independent HM, supplementing andl, 
wher it conficte with, euperseding, the ovidenes of wtyle. It is, therefore, the more timely 
that hofore the process hae completed itael!, the grounds for thie view, hitherto accesrible 
only fo wmttersd reports ita Chen 8.4., abould be aeeemblerd ts one volinme. 

The hook is ontembonietoms; ooveommed to eel wut certain facie povenlel by the oxonra- 
tion: net ta relate them to the histary of act as icoown before it took place or has been sino 
disvovered; bot inwide thoes molest limite clear ay to the nature andl infaliihility of thin 
evilence the excavation how lo offer, Tt" provices: we with » long andl continous atoheen 
lowioal kequence, the order of which rosts upon the wteatigraplicnl evidence of the site, and 
this sequence... overs alae the whole field of whit conkd posaildy have sorvived to ie 
(Wealy Spurian art... . The eajeetoe of ahjocts poste entinely ape the avidenoe of the 
lipadé: to give positive dates is, of course, an entinly ecparaie prohlom. Tk-may. however, 
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beremarked that any cormoctions to be made in our positive dating ly fresh external ecilenne 
will not lo any way affect the relative dating eetabluhed tiy the stratigraphy of thir eite. 

Noone who bike road: Profestar Dawkins’ acount of the excavation will deny thin. No 
work wohl -beve teen mom carefully done; no greater eg al previsiin devoted bo 
clitnlogiing. arrongine apd keeping separate tie finde. “The peeursey of the farts is mot to 
be questioned. ‘The validity of the infownoes from thew) is anther matter. At the md of 
the excavations net only wore the exeavetor certain al the varicus stage by tu hibntery of 
the sanctinry, byt thet thes conbd froognise (amd distingdish in other dircumitances) é 
wmique style im thi Objovte belonging to oweh of thea, "Cu conbinnity af ebyle which one 
wold expect doo net, iti said, obsoure the Hniquenrsd of Lhe tages, 14 la thie balled tit 
the histories must quetion, std though continuing te believe thet what the stratifleabhor 
Proves will never he shaken, may differ from the excavators in hls estimate of whatis proved, 
Twill deal first with the Aistory of the eactucry, noxh with the dianeiyee anal emyprnne’ 
of ie abrestan > atresaing trom points where evidencn from: sheet atratilicetion by ribnfrroed 
hy an argiment from utyln, 

The saliont points in.thw history of the uanrtuity nus be ataled jirleily, Trade en 
atom, which was carly anclowd, » series of romping ani of altars oo-existed nth un ite own 
site (roughly) theonghout Gronk and Hellenistic time. The thrown-away objeota from both 
kecumnlated in layers,: On one ooeksion both ware destooyeel, prrabetfaly by tlooding fran 
tie Fiver, atl wibsrquentiy the lovel of the wholn waa raised by @ Inver of sand on which « 
ew temple lund a mew altar wern built, All thik ia faot and undeniable, 

The fret infetenon triudo by thn exoavators was that the ohjeeta fond below the aand 
wer earlier that thow above it, except in cluurly detinal and magi roougian bbe omeee 
Whore Hie stratifiention was dieturbed. Thin validity of this inference no one will quoeetion, 

Tho second inference ia that su close is the contimity of style betemoen thy objects just 
lato the cand ant! those just ateve jt, that the now bulklings were unite andl ged berate 
diately afior the laying down of tha and. ‘This is clonrly an inferonpe from styH0 turk will 
be disetsed: lator, 

Below the sand ia the Geometric period, and a piet-cenmmettin stage, clucaifled (1 twe 
Clearly distinuulahe! wtylin, oC. Tand 11, Above the sand the. Heposite agnlit hertent« 
lated by the temple anid two surcemive stages arw distinucitoted, oallod LAO. If anid TV. 
Thit deposits ty the altar, although they have no atrata below then, ure said ti bokine to i 
later Migein the development of Lavonian art, andar therfore classified ae LACLV. Hew 
Hie wridenee af the abratification aypoa ty le set aside in fiewour of an toferenos from style. 
The style recopmined ae LAC. V is foul alsc in several other poclois, buh beyrind the lEmit. 
Of the san and not on top of the LAC. 1V etratam | 

The let gtage of the wrt, LAC. VI, ia fount oot oliarly etrctifind whove LAC: ¥, lutein 
acanty depreite and ji hounes ling ‘with Holleartatie ware tel Misgariaty hevw le, This is 
with LAC. Vt basal on eontinity of wtb. 

This temple ond wltar were suleequently destroyed, By Roman times @ theatres had 
bern binilt on thet site in such a pesition that it cold iss For itt aene the fogede of another 
temple on Hie came site, “They paved tloor af thie area covered the oltar und the spac 
botweer temple kod altar, anil the fouuilatiins sf the peats coveted the spaces all round beth, . 
atl thin kopt the earlier depesits intact, | 

fy this abeount af tim history nf the snetoury tt in cloar that inferenoo fri atyli Is 
used, (1) int adeertiny Hie continuity between LAC. I and TIF; (2) in mmerling the oon 
tinuity of TV, V, Viend Hellonistic work. Style is alan unedl we (lo crowd for distingihing 
between stages within the eteota; below the sand between LAC, Land IT, and alive the. 
sand betwee LAC. 1 and 1V- These slronclogioil stages are tawed * mainky mpon thn 
evidence of the shocessive #tyliee of pottery * (p. 208), Of the other abjecns thi rat jority 

are comitierm hly restricted in time, The lead figurines, however, survive thirmuphivet, srl 
the sequenen they give ia md withwut slunitheation, | 

_ Tho reset of Professor Droop's study of the pottery i met Gut in (Hapter I). [t nvenle 
4 \legrop of mitnte knowledge of the material which not many people will hope to rival. He 
iy anorosver, in the fartanate position of having soon the pattery in ite strata, a Shi 
inet hnpreesion of differences whinh mubwequent prolonged) mundus wtody merely confirme 
i | 


one om: 
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And to this tnowlodlge hie adds «a power of Uireet intuition the revolts of whieli ary final bint 
incomununicable, Ho has, however, done his beat to make tho reader as familiar aa he if 
with the materials the exenllent tubbes (Plates 19-2)) drawn up by Mist Tackand make the 
frounils of differentiotion eaav to ase and understarml. 

The werd "style may cover at lesan four things; Formgafwhl (whether the artist's 
own, of hia generation's): Technique (siliouotte, ootline, et.}: Favkion | profemmoe for 
pertain pattorns, colour, ete,): Machonien (quality of varniali, slip, ote), The evidence 
for dato of the lust three i# only valid in certain circumstances. If we know (by 
etratification. or otharwive) the dates of wool faahiona, etc., we oan date their instannes ; 
but fanhions, techiiyuus, mechanism, pre oe, may follow in any order, or even co-exist; 
the sequence is only. certain when conditioned by incressing skill, or the solution af 
eee problem. | 

The differences between LAC. T wil Tare in Gchadyos, the introduction of ineisinn, in 

Josie, the ootssicnal use of white, intreesing olaboratian of pattern. difforent olidiee of 
shapes, thi totrmcn of fommn figeres. Herp is the bes of = legitimate distinction in time, 
These things are obviously comiitioned iv increasing «kill; and ther ooimelile with the 
history of every branch of Gireek archaia art. 

The cerntinuntty ulleged between LAG. 0 and O01 ress on the uniformity of etylein tho 
latent LAC. IC andl the euttlewt LAC. S11, ‘This unlformity reste ultimutely an Fermgt(WAl 
of dmwiny, ia oan be seon most clearly from a late LAC. lnkaina (Plates Vi and VILD) 
and anearly LAC. cup (Plates 1X and X)},' and it may be taken as establishing this close 
proximity in time ‘The proximity is hirther borne out by muaxke from the same monkd 
[oom below and aihova the andl, 

Note, however, tht the LAC. 1 laver varies considerably in depth (p.15), and the very 
latest chjects are found in certain apentified aneaa (pp. 15, 16), and at least one -veseel which 
e#tahlishes the uniformity (the lakainn referred ti nhove)* cooupies = place of jb own in the 
Laconinn series." Note also that vary little of the LAC. TT was found bore: (tost of the 
examples oty ahown in Pig. 47), and the stages between the extreme simplicity of LACT and 
the comparative elaboration of late LAC, If and LAC. 11 are not fully represented by LAG, 
To here found, and the material from the Menelaion ia brought in to Ml wp the 
Professor Droop is therefore right ta postulating a longer date for the existence of LAO. u 
than, frem the depth ot the stratum, he firet anppewl (ASA. xiv, pdb: JAS, 1O10), 
It jocks, indeed, we if much of the LAC. 11 stratum wae sweph away lw the food or hy the 
cola yuent fattening of the surface to mcelve the sand;* anc it will follow, if the stratum 
wat jnderiered with in this way, that objects fond in the same bevel are mot tecarily 
cunterijirary. 

Hetween LAC TH and TV the changes in style. are chiefly changes in fasion (LAC, IV 
shows less ie Of alip, commequently more tee of black directly on the olay: porple in oma- 
mort, and two simple petterna, are not aaed) and ln mechanian (Lhe alip, the black mod 
purple are poorer in quality). What is there to show that tho ie not the work of good and 
bad craftemen at the game period? The viretignephy might her give a chronological 
significance to. ilisssifieation which has none in itself; but this dooe not agrear to be the 
ease. The cree eeotion of the mte to Mate 11, line E-¥, shows that the moet important 
dapesite of thite proril sconmnlated notin horreontal butin sloping layers, ‘The oxeavatons 
aveordingly made * the test of darlings nob the level but the pears. to the centre of a cone ' 
(ph 4, note 2). To the lay mind it ja difeait to helleve that any oonchisiona as to sequenoe 
can be dogmatically saserted of depoats lying in this kimd of formation: particularly ss 
there ls ne kind of collateral security fram 4 more obvious stratifivetion elaewhrre, Finally, 
the fact that no-distinction between Leade 111 and TV con be maile amony the 5S(NW 
figmmines food in the dopaat ie highly signifiount, That a deposit of figurines oxtending 


4 Profeseer Drowp, whic cheeses fuot acters Formar/iAd me a ae on clement of atyle-with elirone- 
logical valu, be bed by hia criteria of fashion ancl mochaniam ta pet thie vase lade in LAC. I. 
Hot Puree fall it hero continmed bry etratigraphy, 

* The lose of groch of (ha later LAC, 1 atratim je ales nggested by the fact hut the 
L000) surviving inal figuras from under the sand show no differmnoe in LAC. U1. This 
would) be marpreing at thie progressive time fone het o full sere over the whole period. 
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overs century (a century, monoover, in which the art is ead to havemule rapid prmoermes t4 
ite height and subsequent decline} should be exactly stratified anil yet show ne development 
i very iliffirnlt to beliere.! , 

Between LAC. V and ite linmediate predeceasirs thern is ote mithiaice! difference, the 
blagk ia worse inquality, Feahion has decreed i dinise of allp, less use of purple, more white 
int figure details: a few aimple patterns are not found, binds and animals are jes frequent, o 
Hew pattern ie used. But wo return to one favourite LAC, [1 pattern, and as in LAC, II 
incision is rare, None of these criteria is valid far dating, unless they am strativraphienlty 
sound. Unfortunately they are not. The cartieat deposite beside the post-sand altar are 
of this LAC 'Y type (though one would niturally expect tm altar to be aeold aa the teomple); 
and the rest-of LAC. V ia found in islated patches of dopoait, but (so fur ae om cen gather) 
fewhere dimethy on top of LAC TH-TV notin any relation to the sand. 

Collateral mvidence far te relative latene of LAC, Via, however, adduced from tho 
figurines; Tt is aid that hy their help # layer in whieh there is fittl: or a0 pottery «an 
he recognised ative LAV. TH-1V, ani from thia distinction in the figarinid ono may infor & 
LAC. date for pottery occurring wlerwhero with such figarmes. It soos, however, that 
the distinction ohverved in tlis fiemrines is mainly this, that the types are mixed in a different. 
proportion: though there is also some tistinetion of style. The numbers of figurines found 
in the pockote eer too xmuall to allow the proportion of types bo be decisive in naming them 
Lead V > is the stele docisive? Tt is noteworthy that there are sewnral figurines of Lead V 
which are from moulds ned in Leads TELAV or Lead VI (ep. OXCVILL 21, 25 nnd 27 of 
Lead V = O06. 2, ) andl 3 tenpectively of Lead VI: (X00X. 2 of Lead V = CXCVE, 7 of 
Loads F-T¥), aml in cue case at leet a monk heed in Lends (1-FV (OXCVL 9) in etill need 
in Lead VI (00 3)7 

Laowtly, LAC. VI. Ite main charnoteristiv is that it le extremely bod sechanieally, 
alap-dush in drawing, and draws only the easiest things These qualities muy, however, 

oot with even higher etandarda of worlonnnship than Laconian art ever attained. Tt 
appear to have bem found only in houses or patches along with LAC. V ond -Hellemistio 
ware, but never in any relation to LAC. ILIV aml never etnitified at all, At lonet one af 
thu eens Seiten amixture of Geumetrin, LAC, Vy VI, aod MHellenietia (ALS i. }0u]0, 
Pp. 14). 

Trnteal the fant Mint thors ta practically no LAC. VY of anything olke on top of LAC. (- 
TV makes it cloar that all the main desposite thrown out trom the temple between the ond of 
LAC.TV and the buihling of tho Roman theatre were swopt away; nd thet ke the buille of 
the late material, The arguments er ghentia whinh archaeology offers tur historian, about 
the gonexiatmon thenesforward of vertnin qualities in Lacotian pottery, ancl the geweral 
ceseation of Laconian art, have therefore no proat security. 

The divixion of the whole period, from thy sand layer to Hellenistic times, into the 
four successive stapes of steady decline, LAC, TI, LAC, IV, LAG. ¥, LAC. VE, appears to te 
not prow, No doobt those who liaro conducted the excavation have much lotiwlodow at 
their dispcesl which might mert many of the above criticiama. Yet, pill these diffionities 
aro met, their recommtrictiom must be regarded a Lentative rather than certain. In the 
meanwhile there remalit a very comiderahia body of knowledge whith is beyond doubts 
the foondativn of the sanctuary in. the Geometric period, the transition. to the orientalising 
#tyle, thi cdovelopmnent of that style te the Black-sdigure stage (though not ti the height of 


‘Profesor Droop ptatet chawhere (7.44., 1010, mp. I-32) that thore i po separate 
layer of LAC. TY, which ooours always with a preponderating ameunt of LAC, ITT ar ¥; 
but that in the absence of atratigraphioal oviconce we must rely on that of style. 

* Thee tlentifientions are iad from the photographs and noel te br canfirmed; but 

* Tu the aumo campaign und, eo fur ue one can judge, in the kaTen environment, was 
foul the broise aphins (75.4. 1900-10, 6, 17) whieh Profesor Droop wists on p. Se 
to be LAO. TIT. En this uneteatified ares beyoud the mani) awl towandks the river we have 
thre Geometto, LAC. OT, V, Vi, and Helleniatio, Profesor Droop's etatemoné (iid) 
that “the above chronologignl grouping ts in no wire o yirtord bul poate Virgewhout Gn pond 
evidenes from atratifoation * m,.of canes, « penoruliention. 
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that style as known elsewhern), and rhe cutting Across hie Plack-figurestylo of » aan harrier 
which rivhles us net only to distinguish definitely hotween. tho objects above and below it, 
bet te recopiter their oontenrporuriss elsewhnre, 

Th. thus becomes extremely important to fix absolatw dates for these events. The sem 
le fixed tentatively at M00 ee, The chief argument ia the identification of LAC. with: 
the Arkerilas eup, and of the King on thal. cup with Arkosilue M1 of Kyron (2. 505. 50) r 
the former identifieation is more certain than the latter. It ie certainly surprising to fine 
Sparisn drawing #o well abreast of the times, but theny i no knowing what may have 
Hinppewmedt jie that we a half-coutury 'which asw the eelipee of the Corinthian tyrants 
and brought Sparte, about $50 1.0, to the notion of Croesue a4 a world power, 

Of the separte chapters, the most important am Profesor Dawkine’ section on thie 
ivory aod bone, and on the term-coblas, and Profesor Droop on the vase and pithol,. 
The abundance of new material described aliows that the valeo of the excavation iu iide- 
pendent of the thremmolaging! facts it may or may Gok viel, Professor Dawkins’ chapters 
sbow the sian lonidity as hie history al the eanctuary, ‘Che vhjecte are well olaseified und 
the etratitication of the individual pisees id easy to discover. The mualiy interest of Profosace 
Drmeqré nhapter (ral fomderntally one of the most valuable reantta of the excavation) ia the 
identification af ' Cyrenulo "pottery as Laoanian., ‘The graunils of thinere forcibly eet out 
and adequate oontumely ditected apzinat those who reject it Apert from thie, the soution 
euttors from the burden of proof thrown on the pettery; it hecomes tendencions and 
weletive The chapter on hermes ty a useful euyplermont to Mise Lamb's excellent publi, 
Lioti of some Orthia bronzes in BLA. axviiiz li wee, however, te be expected that the 
official publication. would seapply evidkence of the stratification in cases whore Miss Lamb 
ties tt menthon it, 

The remaining chapters eoetain their wuther’ ropulation, Mir, Woodward disonuree 
with doworons gravity on the contributions made to Hellenistic aid Noman epigraphy, anil 
shows much precision in meigning the several inscriptions to ther contexts. “There are alin 
a fow. payee for the inscriptions eb minor objects, inchuling thearhai¢unes. “The nae af the 
letter wprilow for a short eyllable (Noe. 0 and 6) i doubtless « fancy of tho compositur's. 
His chapter yc Mr. freargr} on the architectoral fragments is more adventurons bot lew 
votrvinetig. ' Crthiu “ant her cult ure the subject of « very lured and ain chapter by: 
Professor Time, But should Alkamn be quoted? He apeaka of ‘the Pleinda (or the 
pigeon T) at down," and to eppeet he does otherwise ia not only: tn negloot the text. im 
favour of a negligent «chollnat, but to prenppose ales a form“ Orthia for whith Tkiow 10 
evidence * ti]] omen tine; noreven then that the # is aber. 

Th woold be wromr tu olowy this reviow without an expression of gratitude not only po 
the wxcuvntors for the valuable wuterial that they have brought to light, birt do the Huallenie 
Society for undertaking im the ooonsion of lia jubilee to make thn material areeasihle to the 
public; aml not joast to the Socwty'a Lihrarion, Mr. Ponoyre, who hae brought the uniler- 
taking «) wuicesulully to fulfilment. 





— V. Well, 


Agrigento! topografia ed arte, By P. Marcon, Pp. 239, with (62 (lustraticue 
intext. Florence: Vallocchi, 102, 


Ht ia mainly through the generoity of Mr. Hardeasthy that the further excavation nf 
Agrigettum hae been faollitated. From Signar Marconi, who je now in charge of tbe 
excavations in W, Sicily, we.have the whole story of Agrigentum through all ite difforent 
phases. "The history hogine with the early Hing Age, when the vite was occupied tiy 
Bioulins (Siva 1), 0m! ends with ihe Roma ooruputien, Asin the suatern part of Siuily, 
there in documentary evidence for tho penetration of Alycetioun culture into Agrigetitum ; 


T Hrradot. 1. 00, 280 61 le 10 dyn Syed ell BASU ode Miya dxBpai, ane oe Pssyow eeles 
aa eederiyineay, He w apeaking of about 000 t.0, the preiads to tho reigns of Loon anil 





Figs 20, Wo 0 [ee SB, i. 05) gives os no euch ovidenee, OF. ihe vary similarly 
written 40.9 (S.2.0., 1,38, 
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it the arly Sicnlan cemeteries there urn qhamber-termtea wivler hy wide with the native * 4 
forno” type, there are Myvenmun lire verre ind Myon pottery. "Though the 
official settlement by Greeks from Rhodes ot Gels only took place in 582-4, there te ericdonce 
for un variier Hellonisation al the Sionlan popolation io the few patterns mm unil chapes of 
vases; hut mors than this, Greeks probably settled i the ciatriet. ‘These fine Crvelee 
must have come a& pionerrs before the actual settlement. That the traditional date fur 
this aottloment ia corroct.ia proved by the finds in the walls, the building of which-wonld have 
heen the earliest; werk. Tothe early ves of, if not befor, the actual settlement mont he 
long the littl abrines, of which several ‘have been fond, for among the remaina of terrd-cotte 
revetnuenta and fragmonte ie a hoad of archaic tyyo (Fig. 33): thie interesting head may bo 
compared with om palilished hy Kebnlé (Sic. Prrevevtes Fig. |). Apporvaitly, statuctice 
of wechalty (Daidatil 1) tepe were found liv the linsee af the iso onidoor altars al Demeter 
nod Persephone. 

In the chapters on the nine great temple we pet iinpeirtant evidenie for the wee if 
terra-outta for mvyetuients and utchitegtural deeoration, Seemingly the wee of berra-ctta 
wis confinat mainly to the two corliost tomples, A umd B: jv woe weed sparingly in 0, and 
teen #tone took its place, The chuptene on thy art of Agrigentinn ahew that artivtie 
iniluatry wus alnoet exclusively confined to Lhe production of olijeota in terre-ectia, Of 
dctulpturo in atone there ik nothing thet Signor Marconi will allow to native art exept the 
Telamom, which are Polopommesian in style, andl a few romaine of the pexlimnnte fran 
the uum temple, A. Without disvusdun, he refuses te allow Amwlong's attritublon of 
tlie Girgentd wurde to 0 Sicilian Sohool, of Langlote's to Kleonai, Por hin it i Atte, as the 
Acropolis hay is Attic and the main artiatio inflomon from newoon je Attic. From differnt 
vites in Agriguntim somes # lon series nf terra-cotte vhjects, mostly of types ike Lbose 
from other Sinilinn sites—figure-vaies [aome perhaps importer from Rhodes), norotorm, 
reliefa, votive tableta, arulan, Ji is nw difficult teek to ert ont the differen infinenore, 
Dorian, Lonian, Atte. which tle behind thie offen eomposite Sicilian art, In the British 
Maseura can be seen ropin, given by Mr. Hardodatle, of an earty peple-figure of Pelo- 
pontinainn type: of a-votive tablet with Horsetes and the boar, whinh stuwe how Tifulias the 
native Bicillan ot of the late sixth century ean be: of another tablet with a Gorgon, with 
short, folded chitan Uke the Nike on contemporry late sithdentiry ninieture iroerl her fee 
This Gorgon ivyie. Signor Marconi eplls Tonian for the strange resaon that the Dorman type 
ia rorely winged, Are the Gorgotm af Synveuee, the Corfu pediment and Coriuthin tases 
the rare exeeptions? For the real native talent, whiol made thy Sicilians such excellant 
coin-makera, we have to jook to such reliefs «a the young Hornclog” head, which may juntify 
the attribotion of the Delphi Chariotesr te a Btrilian mliool; if can be ecanperpdl, fos, tee Chie 
TDimersteton heal. Rut the talent om best bo seer as ihn dellvate minintury reliefs 
which decorated the rime of quthai and ritonl dishes, Signor Marconi hee w Sicilian 
chapter to add to what M. Gourby has writteos—tor the art lived on for over a century after 
Ht had tlicd aut it Grose. Tt is ertuiels to bar huped that Signor Marvoni may be able, later, 

to publish mors of the early objects foand un the sites to complete this valuable book. 


The Most Anolent Hast. Ey V. Gonvow Cumpe. Pp. xiv + 257, with 2 plates, 
and S6 illustrations an thie text, Londons Kegan Poul, 1023. Lhe, 


Ty thoae-who wish Lo orient themselves (in two eenaen) with regard to the moet recent epoch: 
takeing atotimeoligion! discoveries in the Kuat, Prof. Childo'a book may by recommended, 
ft io the only semomary existing of the whole fehl from North. Africa ty India, from: die 
‘Caphlan’ stone-users of Alueria to the prohistorie civilised people of the Indus valley by way 
of the + Ballartana” of predynistic Ryypt, the Sumerians of Ur and Kish amd al-'Uhaid, and 
the Elamites of Suse, with excoeme to Anatolia on the one bend and i Mer. Sorteonatd & tin 
coveriee it) Central Africa an the other; all with an eve on European prehistory, Tt |e. 
mord than a work of vuluarization, for Prof, Childe always comments usefully and originally 
on the excwrators’ reenlis. We have noapace townter hereon any detailid disctmeian of his 
views, which ilo wit direetly alfeet prohiaturic Greek archuoology, By we omy see from bis 
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summary of (he Sumérian discoveries that we mast more and more allow fora very porwertal 
Sumerian inthuence on the carly development-of prehistoric Greek culture, exeroised through 
Syria, (ilicis and Anatolia. Sumer takes ite place alongside Meypt as another great source 
of inapimtion ln Mincwn art. | . | 

The mest novel chapter to most readers will be that on the Indow ouliure, with tis un- 
donbted Simorian connexion, ef which further proofs have been fownd since Prof. Childe 
wrote, 

There are several misprints in the book. which perhaps shows some signs of hasty pre- 
peration.. Birt itowill, we hope, slionly see a weeond edition, in which these slips ean be put 
right, Snob a book must eeon bo brought up to date, or with the marchof discovery It loses 
ite value for those who want information on these matters, We hope that Prof, Childe will 
continns to actaa an efficient ' Haieon offieer ee 


Everyday Things in Homeric Greece. By Mansoure und C. H. B- Quexnetn. 
Pp. viii -+- 10: 73 Mustrationn. London: B.T. Batsford, 1920, 7s. Ge, 


These authors have written agreeably and inetructively on everyday life in Ube Stone euch 
Bronze Ages, hut their method breaks down when it ls applind to commenting on » great 
literary text. ‘The change of title is symptomatio of an uneasy conscience; great epic. te 
not the record of wwerydey life, Further, whet ia Homeric Greeeet In i} the Greece thot 
‘ Homer portrayed. and iso, what Greeee ia that? Of init the Greoee of Homer's own: 
daw. anil ifee, what dayiethat? ‘The anthor:seem to have despaired of an mnswer bo thi 
question, if indeed they ever formmlated it; for whila the ancient (ustretions are ehially 
drawn fron vases of the qixth and fifth centuries and sometimes represent persone and 
things of which there ls no montion in the poems (eg, a jamper with haltores and» pro- 
fessional fomale dancer), representations of the buildings and antiquitins Of Myecnae anel 
Tiryrs appesr alung with them. . It ie diffioult to see what this hotch-potoh la sizppasedl te 
Wustrote: and atill sore dificult to conjecture why the Ponolope and Telemachus scan 
from the Chins? vase should have been re<irawn in modem style. “To valgeriae an exquisite 
original in this way is a real offence; almost ae great ® one ae bo intrude lute & meagro 
poéclé of the plot of the Odyesey anch & tommont as * Tt went hardly with Nausicaa when 
sho enw him again, and her heart wont pit-n-pat. Hoarte dit in old Greece.’ “This is not 
the way te neoommnend grent filerature ta the “boys and girle of poblic school age’ for 





Inacriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie; L Commagéne et Cyrrhes- 
tique. Hy L. Jatarenr and BR. Movresns, (Hawt-Uommissariat «de fa Repubtiqne 
franguise on Syrio et on Litun, Serviced des Antinuités ot thee Ressux-Arte= Riltiwheque 
arrhéoligique et historique, Tome NTL) Pp. 145. Pare: P. Geuthner, 100, 75 fr 


The enormous and evergrewing meee of lasoriptions discovered. and published, restored 
and disoused, premier increasingly ongent the need of weloquate corpora to render the 
material available tur atuly, So far a4 Cireck inseriptions are eenoernil, the Berlin 
Acuiomy hia romiered, anil is rendering, an inculeulable servic# to scholarship by tie 
publication of the Tnecriphiones Graroay, destined nitimetelys to inolndé nfl inwecriphinms 
fonnil on Earopean sedi, Poe Asia Mino the Virnus Acadony het amunod reopensibility, 
and in the twa poulilished sectiona of the Twi Atiae Minorts we have the firsttrutts of an 
wodertaking for which we wish rapid progress nod w sucoeedul iam, Tn the volume helore 
ee wo hewn the firwt itetalment of « eorpie Of Latin and Greek inevriptions from Byria—for 
us aol it may best he dusoriliod despite the meddest disclinet of iho editor, who wey tliat 
jt ie * toes o Corie s¢ modern eefence regarda it than a bringing up to date of Waililington’s 
fnacripiions greoques¢t litines de Syrie'—evned wuler the auspices and with the abl of the 
Acudimie dea Inscriptions of Bellos-Lettres. No better qualified leaders of the enterprise 
vould have been found than Professors Jalabert and Monterde of the University .of St. 
Jowspliat Beyrout, whe have long been known for the valuable contributions they have made 
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to the opigraphy of Syria. and who, in their exeellon) article on Chrietion inseriptions in the 
(Dictionnaire € ArcMologie Chrifienne (vi. #2310), hove abown that thoir etodies and 
interests have heen by no meena confined to the country of their adoption. In thelr 
diffioull tak they bave sought aod received ussistance from 4 nomber of competent 
wholars, some of whom ero named in the awanl- propos. 

The arrangement of the work ig geographion! imd the ares covered by the present 
volume extends from the orest of the Nemrud Dagh, ai the northernmost extremity of 
Commagene, to Jibrin in the neighbourhood of Aleppo. Of the 258 inscriptions 
presented, 210 a0 Greek amd the remminder' Latin, Among the (reek texte, 165 had been 
previgualy published, while 42 appear here for the first time; few of those, i must be 
nimitted, soem ot first wight to have any value, but experienow teaches the epigraphiat nok 
lightly to dismiss any inscription ax worthless. The treatment leaves nothing to he deetined 5 
lomrmats, hihtiographies and commenterine are aufficienily full, yet wdinirably concise aol 
biininess-Liles. ‘The toxts are published in minuscules wind only cliven arediinstrated by line 

drawings, bot wo are promised w selection ‘ot fucuimiles of dated inactiptions at the chow 
of the work, The editars depert—regrettably, in the judgment of the preeent reviewor— 
from the traditional usage of tpigraphical publications Iw printing the texte withnat 
expital letters, acecnta and punctuation, gave in the cuse of the: four longent dormonts (all 
af them relative to Antiochus {of Commagene), which, they adinit, ' enna accentustion nl 
panotuntion seribent tutilianliles." 

Now that the last word haa hoon said on these inscriptions, About the time when thie 
volume appeared, Wilhelm publistyed (Wieser Studien, abvii, (27-0) a-ereatly: lmpeored 
reeatoration of a passace in No. 52, the Samonate inscription in honour of ahbioelbhe Whore 
in the British Museum (8M. Inecr. 10d8a), A corpus doea not close discussion; it gives to 
ita fresh incentive aru! inoreseed valee. Nevertheless, the work of Jalabert and Mouterde 
marks on epoch and deserves the gratitude of all who aro interested in the atudy of the 
ancient world, 





M.S. 'T 


Typen der archaischen Architektur in Griechenland und Eleinasien. Ty 
Cam. Wercrer. Pp. 100, Augsburg > Tir. Benno Filser Voring, 102f, 34 M. 


This book will bu invalualile to etmienta of early Gmek arvhitectum, Tt wae qilanmed ons 
larger ecole, with Wistrationd anit talulated appendices. Weickert etill hopes to oarry ant 
thie bigger achemm, but the colleagues who pormuaded him to print tho essentini matter at 
once wern certainly wise, The book, which is confined to arene east of the Aririntic, lis 
partly designed (o correet the exuwerreted importance which the muaterly work of Koldewsy 
um! Puohetwin hia given to the carly architecture of Ttely.and Sicily. Grovee mnt) Aa were 
the a of Doric and Tonic, and they weet hie the eterting-point of any semtch for 


Wi dnkert dividés his material inte two main parta, before and after HM) p.0, > hn the frost 
fiw wine at absolute completeness, bat in the second he omits tome womypertant of iirper- 
fectly known monumerits. Each part contains two deeoriptive chapters, chronologienlty 
divided eb 760 4.0, and 650 1.0, mapentively, andl ong coneluding chapter ol aunmmory and 
yonetalization.. The value of such, « collection of faote and references nan scmrcely be 

oxmgErrated, Weickert combines an exhauutive knowledge of the wvadloble literate with 
4 wide acquaintance with the actual remalon, both prbliated and unpublished. amt tot 
iiany sites, especially Olynrpia and Sanne, the etadent will find hore much information mot 
obteinnhle anywhere olde, Tt tent Woinkort'y fault thd many excavations hive beet Ho 
impetiently dearrited that nig certain conclusions ean be drown from them. 

‘The treatment ia marked throughout hy tho gresteet. air goatee and sanity of 
judgment, and the book 14 fall of imminating comparisons atid yeneralisations, ‘These 
rannot be suromerised ijn a ahert review: |b mud be enough to menthin tht Wreickert isa 
convinced af the wooden originof Tory and of the derivation of = 6s waren tha pre- 
Mycenaean megaron, an] that hin file the sometry of the petipters! echeme tr native 
works aa Messron Boat Thereum. His tiandling of poof torraeotios ia especinlly striking 
nil vain hile. 
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There seen tu lie hardy any ninissiona hit something micht have hem seid of the 
diirine at Vroutia in Rhodes ond of the 4wo porchless buildings on Momnt Cotiling near 
Peet, Misprints are nomena, but few are likely te mislead: the moet unfortunate alip 
oon pi. 15%, whore (he length of tho Epheeian Artemiainm le given aa 1) metres insteod 
of LOM 





1), 3, RK. 


The Treasuries of the Greeks and Romans. By Heencnr Newer. Coen, Pp- 
12, Mewuwhs, Wieoisin: Cooppr Banta Poblishing Comygmne, TSO. ihe. tf. 


The yrorpose of this treatise is Lo give a critical sccount of all etryonures, from temple to 

poresa, weed in) enthqoity tor the storage of valnehly objects. Mr, Couch itiseusere « log 
series of difioult problema, such aa the derivation of the word Gngaypds. the purpose of the 

tholie tombe, the identity of the Acropolis opmthodomna, and the funstion of the Delplian 

aod Ciyrpian treasuries. Ele how collected hike cmterinte with par and diligence, thongh 

the back ia not free from mistokes and omissions, and hie work lies sume valon ia a etore 

houte of facts nnd an enumerstion of theories, bot the whole treatment te wordy and diffuse, 

aod hie own conclusions are seidom cla or instructive, “The enhject iv really too big-and 

Lod heterowenesna to he trettesl aatiefartorily on thie seule or in this fashion. 


Die Ornamente der Griechischen Grahetelen Klassischer und Nach- 
klnssiacher Zeit. By Hans MOniws, Pp. 100; 72 plates, Berlin s Keller, 120. 


Tho completion of the great Corpus of Attic grave reliefs has givon the anthor « splendid 
upportunity ta attempt an analysis and achronology of theiromamentation. ‘The subject 
was treated by Hroeekner over thirty years age, and the author's aim ls toeet up» ‘ natural’ 
eyatem of the oriament by the side of hie predeomor's ‘Linnean’ system. Ho begine 
natorally with the Attic series, which he divides into tivo periods saoh centring ronnd one or 

more dated monuments. The first ranges from about 425 to 417 a,c. and coincides with the 
Tenrple of the Athetiiaiia at Delos. “The seoond ia the period af the Rrochtheion, « brilliant 
wtage in the development of the Attic decorntive style, The third roma from alanat 344) to 
Si the. and correapoils to the period af the Adkiepioa Uemeyple at Epidaurun, The fourth 
has two fixed poinia, the Manazoleum built between 343 anil 35] acc. and the Apollo temple 
ot Delphi, dated by ita building accounts to HZ nc. Here the author notes the lioness 
hetween the armament of the ima of the Athena temple at Prien, which be twenty yours 
later. aml that ot ihe Marwolenm, canalyding thed it lo due to the architect Pythoos, who 
built both monmmmts. The fifth period belongs to the samo-etage ne the Lystkrtes 
monnment anil goew dwn to 317 0.0, the era of Demetrios of Pheloron, whee pampinary 
law effectually checked the ereotion of grave nulla, The last grows is Hoellenistio, a period 
i) the geoond aml firet centured, for the decree of Demotriua seems fo have been atrntly 
cheered in the thind omtary. 

He then eurvers in turn thn Tlands; Euboos ; Boootia, and Phocie; Thessaly, Muondon, 
and Thrace: North-western Greece (Actolia, Acaruanis, ond Ulyris); Bouthnern Kips 
and leetly the Pelopoonesn. A beef sorvey of ther remite from two mepects, the h : 
point of view jal (he artieths development of the ormmmdtal types, closes this cans, which 
is ilivetrated with seventy-two excellent plates. There are two chronological bibles, one 
of which gives full dotaile of the ovolution of the churaoteriatio forme of the individoal 
ornaments Abroavh the last four centuries B.0,—palmetios, Volutes, aemanthua, Mowers, madd 
profiles. The details ure exceedingly well documented with a wealth of reference, and a0 
oompect is the maticr and so clos the aryument that the reader peods tho ssistance of « 
goo! ercliacolagival Jitrary to enable him to follaw the successive steps. 

It ie remarkably that from the fourth century onwards Attic inlluence is parnmount 
in the decoration of grave relicls with a few exceptions. In Southern Mussia the Tonir 
trmlition still lingered, the Peloponnese aa always remained independent, and Alexaniria 
eo far hes shown no sign of Atthc influence, Magna Graocia followed a course. of ita own. 
in the Peloponneans the aotbor pays special attention to the Spartan stela and monuments 
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with their povullar ornumeatytion, and sugges « doting which scetia w grea improvement 
on that formerly enggestod by the present writer, In the final section Dr, MGbius ingen: 
fously parallels hit enocessive groupe in the evelution of the ornaments of the grave rolitfa 
liv compurttin thet with the contemporary statuary. “These last few pages, though wot ao 
packed with matorial aa the rest. devulop extremely interesting idee sind provide & good 
dimes to an bopertant hook. 

A..d, BW, 


Classical Boulpture,. By A. W. Lawnesexn: Pp. 410, with 100 plates Lodo: 
Jonathan Capo, 1f2t. 


Mr. Lawrence's book, which inclodes thir period frou Minoan Orete to the end of tho third 
eeniey 4.0, 4 intemled, ho tells ua, ' to provide on up-to-date: statement nf what is koown 
OFF PubeHe) Grook om! Roman aculpture’; to be comprehentive, and to avoid ountreversy, 
"aesthetic discussion,’ aml, 0 for as posible, new opiniona. Tt is intended, that is, ae w 
text-book. Whother itis posible to. avail controversy im classion! aenlpiiurey wren it a 
text-book, one may doubt, but thie hook la, in fart, fille! with pintroversial stytementa, 
made without discussion ae if they were well cetablialiod: 

Thy book shows every sign of great industry, but the vulup of po large » euhject, treated 
dy anch detail, may be question! Lh tries te be too ronrprehresive, ta lrehule Loo mock 
tia berkil iti the space, the mali outlines being olecunsl by a) imist of details, ‘There is 
Little sttempt to selsot, or to make the monuments illustrate their period, mndin plaves, 
eg chaps, ix and aly, dhe hook becomes were! ya Het of jumamoents, withtt any Apparent 
order, "This lack of ardor le die purily to the way in whivh the book ia divided.  Almout 
fo qqHarter is-takon by introductory chapters (' Bases of Knowledge,’ * Materials and Methovks,’ 

“Dress,” onl others) which mint much oover the whale period, This lewila io a ecatiering 
dnl repetition of miterinl Some of these chajters might well bo greatly compressed, 
others omitted, others incorporated in the reet of the book. Chap. ii (etrangely named 
"The Historizal Significanon of Classical Art") contains » ehort and inanifickint wketeh of 
tle tistery, over the whole period, of tlie difermal iypea: tale) omle figunns, ileapenl 
figures (with omiissions), celtcfe exit portraits. Whon the amonnments themectyes are 
Hescribed, the main points of devolopmmnt, the churecter of mach permed ond the change 
from the preceding, are mitted, ay ane tloned only iieidentally, 4g, the now ataly of the 
body at the end of thie aiatl century, is nol mentioned in ite plo, and the change in tho 
position of standing figures. at-the beginning of thi olaseon! period, is deserihed only comnntly 
in an sade. 

The divisiora of the periods are madi in unusial plaoce: “The seventh: mnt mont of tho 
sixth ocntury are taken taguthor. ‘The pen yrarn4b-d70), with worke of tho hegiming of the 
chissiral period, the Tyrant Sloyers and Delphic charieteer, are inoliudert with the arebale ; 
470 to 430 le taken as one period, and the difforenod in style betwemi works uf the time of 
thie Parthenon and theee of the temple of Zeus at Olympia te not emphosisud; &30 jo the 
miid-fourth contig le treated aa a tretmitian to deter art, aleliouh the division hetween 

Claseing! anit Hollenistic ia made gi 6, 230, note 320, lietween Hellenietic anid Roman in 
the second oontary ne, Of early elsasion) soulpture Mr. Lawrence hae little to say, 
except that “tguret soareely eried in proportion,” that “faces and bedies all looked 
much alike," and that, beside Myron and the Master of Olympia, there were no soulptors 
of individuality. The uext perioji is almost confined to the Parthenon, Pheidias, 
Polyulettos and Qreailas, whilé @ ommber of #tatoes which talong te it, like ihe a.€, 
" Jdofino," are attribmted to the “Schoo! of Polyeleitus, and put ai the end of the 
wentury, The chapter on the fourth eentury is dominated by Praxitoles and Lysippua, 
and the stylo of Praxiteies ia desuribed ae the only attic of the porictl. 

A jew examples tay be given of the dogmatic way ln which lurportant questions are 
treated, CW the prblern of Roman coped from Greek originals a short and quite inadequate 
oooonnt iv given, Th is stated that the wopyiet ‘eoukl tot work in thi prosminn of the 
original,’ that * ths caste which he used were not made trom piece moulels,’ heres | (libs 
process was oot employed,’ and thet he often "had only a cadt of tho face.’ A comparisan 
of-diffvrent copies from the same original ia nowherg attempted. 
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Parallel to thie te the eqconnt of the ieant employed for the exeeution of pecinvent 
wen ptures :— Sinall qodels or aketchos were converted into marble on the liner scale by 
inferior workmen,’ Of the Parthenon podimenta: * Attic carvens of this generstion . . . 
only required to know the main outline of the composition,’ We posers no information, 
and the matter is one for dixension, not dogmiatien. Tho statement that in archaic times: 
' Creeks invariably first cnt ont the foil face and profilo —. . the rounding off of the figure 
war then effected towards the close of the work,’ i4 upposed to the evidence aupptiod by 


unfinished stutuee which have been preserved (of. Bliimel, (frieehische Bildhanerarbeit, 
pe 4, Plates 5 and 6). | . 

Other cusual statements might be questioned; for example: that the Ludovisi end: 
frinze, ' tach block was allotted to two or more soulptors, who took one figure each, —-whioh 
might he admissible na theories, bot con soarcely be allowed to paws a facts. On p. 62 
there fs « misunderstanding of 'Acrolithie’: the wooden parte of the statue were tt 
painted but gildod, the intention being to imitate the effectof gold and ivory. Attnbutions 
to inilividnal seulptors ‘ure made very freely, including some of whom littl: or nothing is 
known, Pytlingores and Calamis. 

Some of the dated might be questioned, aay ‘Hers of Cheramyos’ to c. 560; the 
Delphic twins (apparently) vo the second halt of thy sixth century: Poricles after A; 
grave relic! af Hegees to the fourth century, Plellenistie dates are adunttedly uifiwrriait. 

Ip is inevitably thot e review of & book of thie kind tiv a seholar of established repotation 
should concentrate on what seem wo be its weaknesses. Everything of valoe ia token for 
granted omul passed. over. The great industry and wide research employed in a book of 
avwoh leneth and detail, the curreetness of muh of the information and the worth of many 
of tho opinions expreseod, need not be questionmd. This unforiimage that moro cure shonkd 
not love been taken over thi detaila, ond « more open mind Kept on some “iinpartant 
questions. HE. 








A Catalogue of the Ancient Murblee at Ince Blundell Hall, By Buaxano 

Asmaais, Qaford: Clarendon Pre, 1070, Ppoxvi + 100 and 51 plates. 

This oxcellont cijalogue waves exactly the purpose for which ib wae compiled, namely, 
fo set befor wtodents a mass of material which ix not wecensible to the public. Phote- 
graphy and description aro closely combined ey that they shall bey complomentary rather 
than duplicator, 

The oollection, Ike meet of those made in the eighteenth century, lea Unary ote, 
Qutof the 208 sculptures described, it comes a a shock to tind thet only five can be asoribed 
to any period before the thinl century me. Anil of these five only one has high mert— 
tie archoie reliel of Zeus of sixth-oentury date (No. 250) The other four ars mero oidd- 
mente: No $85, a diminntive hod fram a fifth-owntury rolief; No, 207,98 problematio 
relint of «trangely inortistio quality, which may belong to the fifth century; =. irymply 
cut from = foarlly-coutury pollef (No. 218), and & pour crave relief of the thin! eentory 
(No, 261), 

From the ret it might bave bem hoped. that @ good deel would tiare been. leurmed 
ol the styles, methods, chronolowy and technique of the eopyiste of Greek seulpture, Bus 
hore the author ia working ina region whore fittly or nothing haa beon, or perhaps can be, 
lone, for it isu rouleo of 646 pore amd simple, in which one man's-viewls ¢ geval a4 another's, 
As though to give point ta tlie uneertainiies ul envelop the student ia these rezicus, tue 
withor employe « oiution which might well deter the audacious from any further researc. 
‘Thus, in bie description and commentary wpon Nes. 1-47 (a group which comprise® atonnet. 
all the camplete Ge nearly cooyplete statues whiek are derived from Greek origins), he 
employ, in refaretine to dating or to thn auppoeed original the words * apparently,” 
‘probably, * scoma," ‘appeara;’ * porhapa,’ * possibly,’ and othor variations of doght worl. 
unvertainty it ne lees than éwenty-four seperate instanres (Nee. 1-3, 7.9, 00, 12, 14, 16, 17, 
20, 21, 24-20, $5, 38, 4), 44, any), We are left. with ic feeling of dnapalr, and aA wonder 
whether we really have any fom greomel at allin our judgment of copies. 
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Fortnnately jn the major inetances -wo find ecm comfort. The * Lore Athena,’ the 
heed of the Cassel type, the Apollo in the style of Paoonime, ond tho There conmtitite 
the yrrincipal wealth of the oulleetion; aml fortumetely « greet deal be knew oboe them 
and hae bean soourately set forth in the cataligne. Aml the anthor® views scam Lo be 
reasotmile and ecorptable- Bat thoy ane not inspiring copies. 

The dtulnble oucton of eighteentheentory dealers wind oolleeters of giving entiq un 
peeces bo stomi-tasona ond sculptors to retouch, to work over am) td) tetarfane, line on 
happily destroyed the excellence af 9 very considerable nomber of pieces im the pollention. 

Some comfort fe te be obtained from the Renuuy portrait beads, of whieh Nos, O09, 100 
fond 19) etree ont a fine examples of Republican art; and the problematic portrait No, 58 
totbove the average. bu the ose of No, 1, oo mention ie toode of the romarkuble tmat- 
meat of He hair, the leehnical Interest of which makes this one of the mel interesting 
pieces of the Roman antics. . 

A few minor criticieme may peelkt the student. “The iuseription jon Nu, $7 atrikes 
the author ae‘ unusunl,’ I nenot, A glance at late Boma of early Eyeontine abet 
hag alews that Orenk vowdle were alos hegioning to lowe ther orivinal values, o 
tendency now conaummated in. Modern Girevitk. 

fo, 41: for the first" probably * pel ' certainty.’ 

No.4: Fortwimeler’s athens te ldentify this * Tleseus " with the etaine by Silman 
hardly dmiermes notion, sino wo know almest nothing about Silanian and toss about the 
statue of which Pliotarch (These 4) merely mentions the existence, 

So. 4: @ mutilated bady peoorerod from tlie river Thomes = eo mintilited that It is 
impowible to call it otther Greek or Roman werk: bat, with a lepxe into incaution, mm 

No, 03+ ne mention of the supports which are visihle ib the photournph lot mend 
further deseription. | 

No, 22: ‘tridimenalonal,” Tf it monne what it ouglit to mean, the word be otioee, 
Tf it means something further, it diserves explanation. , 

No. 153: tho comparison with the hair of the Olympian Apollo is so far-fotebed that 
1t ia better cdiaregunted. 

Now. 410, 41) and 412 (mosaics}: no indication aa fo the author's views on their 
aothenticity, and no critical matter, Whyt | 

‘Tho catalogue ta ementially » work for advanced stindents am) resparclh workers. “This 
general public will fod that private collections aro not quite ao exciting oo Chey might have 





5. 'C, 
Antike Plastik: Walther Amelung zum sechzigsten Geburtstag. Py 


several contriliatime, I} <8} ine, Pp. & = 2A) : 20 plates aml neToie test 
figures, Berlin and Leipaio: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1928. Em. do. 


Intended us a FeateArift for Amelung's aixtioth birthday, this volume war pubiished we p 
trifmto to his memory, fir he had passed away hefore the work wee completed, But the 
hood: be none the lees a werthy memorial from his colleaygued and pipila, for it dale with 
those aspects of arioient wrt that clined hie interest and atpention thromghong hie life, 
Antique soulptore ia the eormmon thime; and thus, imlike movt callretions of wrende tt 
hoa unity and peal «ignifiennce. 

Tho extava vary in Jenath and scope and treat.a great diversity of anhjecta, from the 
archaig period to the Inter Empire, (4 the forty-nine which mole ap the volume the 
following are perhaps of the most general interest ;—M. Rirher's paper on late Hellenistic 
female figures from Cos, whicli gracefully refers back to Amolung’s own stody of the Mun 
tines hase and summurises the results of intervening research into this important phase of 
liter Grek eculpture, BowehGimpera'y publleation of Tberian warriors’ heads from 
Cerro de low Santo« in Barcelona and Murciu, Bulli» notes on the development of tho 
goulptured group Ulustrated by three Wireburg terrecottas of mon lewiting horses (alter 
460 mc) Bevanok’s olwervutions on Wert Greek soulpture, apropos of a ferrule hued be 
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the Hayne. Heller's publication of a Hellenistio relief fragment in Budapest. Tppel'e 
notes on Ptolemaic ecocco beads inthe Peligauy muse wh Hildesheim, Rare ouarks 
on the Artingstore merely allude to Studniegka's anc Raschnite’s oritinlons of this muet- 
didonmeed work and poss over Sievcking’s notes on Ht in Mf. JAb, 1028, 230. wlieew it le 
Hated at tho earlivet c. 1007.0, and compared with the Borlin limestone head from Palestrina; 
Kare remarks thet it ie neither purr Eteuseda nr pore Roman, Raschnite compares 4 
series of eoond-contrury Etrosvan terrscotta hearle in the Vationn anil in Mimich and motes 
Hur Italic txegzeration of the already exagyerated Asianio provaty pe. ‘Lanylots ssaigue to 
the carly eeronth century an important yotive-uliel from Tarentum; the wiyle la Onitan 
nid the closest poralleli are the relief with o chorus of women and the Lion-tamer ond 
wactior from Olvmypin (4th, Mitt, 1918, 45).. The email terrasorta group (¢. G00 nic.) of 
allen rurrying off a omoemed at Regric is noted be Lehnmm-Hartlehen as an intepesting 
attemp at repraduclw: in three dimeuaiond » funiline motive frotn Loulemporary vase- 
painting. Tdppold publishes « ofw replica of the Myrome Heracles from Alcala In Roald 
(Amlatosio) oowin Madrid, Mingexciad oontirme the teaallsivial Icntiventhion on Alirarala 
Severus of the colossal atatue in the Naples Museum, Muller dates the two late Roman 
lewile- in Dresilon ae reapeetively «. 200000 (Herrmann 406) and ¢. 350 (Herrmann 410), 
Orsi describes some Titth-known fragnunte in Syracuse, notably » male bore (¢, GM) 2.0,) 
with adreped tmek, Mise Richter deals at length with @ fie brome lipdria in New York, 
tober ein that i) was eset, not hemmeged, ail afterwards Unished with w eliaaing-tool : 
she saaigns jt to Argee and dates it about 460n.c. Hobinson wlostraws an excellent Homan 
copy of a Nike, found at Antioch in Pieidia, which probally roprduses ac Aleamesean ee 
Paeenlion, type. Rump! gives the frat adequate account of a mid-sixth-contery lineatone 
etatveetio in Leiprig, Noweratiie in epele with pertain Samian chorwotoristiog: Schrider 
pobiiahes an attractive limestone bmn of a girl, perhaps from ‘Tecentum, lately eequired 
by the Albertinum ii Dresden, Sieveling nilids to the om bor of Grock athletic figures of 
obout 440 oc, a wall bronre replica which has recently entered the Munich collections. 
Sturnicaka repriiners the new hollow-oast archalt bronze boast Kerkernho and. ploces it 
‘nlitht allamit* in the seventh omntury, Waldhaurr makes some useful contributions jo 
the intticate subject of the dating of Roman oopics, 

These tomiom notes are merely intemied to conpey on ides of the profusion of arch: 
arologion! material, much of ft iyuite mew, tobe fined in thle valuable bank, 


Tpermtal Stila Anunrpicbos-Moyaoay, By A: Anvasrrorovms Pp Td; 
[0 colvgred plites. 209 figs. in text. 8 plans, Athens: Sakellarios, 1028. 


‘The derogatory monarks om the excavetions of the Britlel School and tho Grok Archneo- 
hogiea! Bucint y which forn) » fowture of the profane to thin book leave one in doubt whether 
the author i wiahio (o appreciate the value of these discoveries or unwilling WW do ao. 
Fortunately, their position i« meeailahle; they hovy been recognised for the laat twenty 
yous ae adding any emential chapter to prehistory; our only regret, therefore, la that the 
diacovercr of objects as important ad the atelad fram Denwtriaa-Pagesal aliould tamiah their 
pobliontion by etch mn wiwerrerbed attack. 

These atelal fleet com to light lo 1907 during the «xamitwtion of Che fll letween the 
wall of 0 imal Greek Hitheentiory tower andl thee lenger bower link ronted iti thie Renn 
period > other towers yivldnd similar treesures. Since thence brict monograph has appeared) 
it the “Ep. “Apy. fur 1008, leh thie wee too alighi te hetig the eteled itte the amierenary 
Of the archaetiogival workl: note of them, for indianoe, waa Uhonbroter!| in toll’ Maleres, | 
Their long-awaited publication hea now begun in hetohes of ten, of which thie ix the first, 
Here, bowers. mach |e includes) bevides the: jietures anal diseriptions of the atelad; narmuily, 
accounts of the excavations ab Demetrlio and Pagasal (with the former Home be ddowtitiod 
the ete which has the credit of producing the objects in question), of the dimorery of the 
etelai, of the methods adopted for preening thelt oolears, antl of other antiquities fom, 

As for the stelai thetiarlves, they are, of cures, aorong ther aon ieteresting elice of 
ansiont painting. The fact tet they are doocorated with pignibnts insteatl of with relief te 
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notable: the tobe of the painting with ite inixture of shading anil outline li significant: 

anil the different wtyles, provincial thragh they may he, cevertheloss: throw light on the 
development of this branch of art ina perio concerning which we know lew than we rolght. 
There te tnuch still tobe done towards duting the monuments nore clasely = epigraphy dites 
them wpproimeatey between the later fourth aod the second centuries. Tho dotadla, pon, 
of furniture, costume unl pempective might keep commentators pleasantly oneupied for 
eure time, 

The thoast intureting ploture will, 0 think, prove to ho that of Hediste (previously 
puiblithed fy "Eq. "Apy.. 1008) with lier elaborate bedricm, ber relinhde (lil iuiree, ber cheat 
baby and her grief-ebricler linha. 

The ihuetrations in colourr are by Gillitran pére, a fect which isin itaelf ronesuring. 
‘The phetographs which wappslernient them shout, homeret, flere tisen laren. “The 
fiffer beomiten colour has heen opel to moak Inferior dronghtenonstip, bub many of dhe 
toporrphical photegraphe are really good, and, unlike the groupe of terreotta figurines on 
pp. 46-7, are not felieed more than they whol be... We ehall await the eon fetaliment 
we Di Leen poii't beeturias. 





Colour in Homerandin Ancient Art. Ey Foose Eumie Wotan, Smith 
College Clageionl Studies, Nog. Pp. 83. with I plito. Northampton, Mass, 1927, 


Miew Wallace hos done a wetdil piece of work in collecting, classifying worl disemesing thy 
colouy works af Homer Tou this dinuaedon abe hae added « short and jundy mevownt of 
colour as used in Egyptian, Aegocan and Hollenid works of wrt, awd) ant very ilumiinating 
csketoh of some sctentifio theories of colour, ancient and inodern, 

As reyards Homer, whit veanhos the interesting conchuaioa that he is dar mare munaitive 
to 'rolue.” fa the presenoo or wtaence of light, than to lime, thus endoréing the main 
contention of Gladstoms, the pionter in this field, Unfortantely she dors mot pelate this 
important geners! principle te particular adjectives; hence her treatment of moppupess, 
perlps the moat porzling word in what for convenienoe wo must will the * oolour” vouw 
bulury of Homer, je far from satiefactory, 14 io defined) as covering the darker slowley of 
pots. whith ranges from randinal's red to deep magenta, and (jy treated ao donaietently 
as i dme" word that ! lib hit porplod greatly "Je offered aa a Liberal thmlation of woke 

- xpadin wroppupe, “The fuct that the adjective is applied. to waves antl the sow ebonk! 
hice f tthe writer on her gaurd, ebviowsly all dhades of red.are bere exelidedl, woul the 
fuct thet the water in question la alwovs alseiigtte, cleft by the mnbwater, churning | the 
wake, moetme the rush of a ewollen river, shows thar the broken and gleaming quality.of 
the ancfaoe je the exmntin! point selected for description. This iv aloo the point ef tie 
praige (702 A} in the de Coloriiua, ty whieh Mina Wallace maloes a brief and inaoonrn te 
befrronce, ‘There dAcupyés. the port-Homerm equivalent of potvi—, is nesociated with 

mepqupocdts, but in eoch ® way oe to pxelnte the notion of he. There be no neon 
on inte died depivaéions ‘of eoppdpens from pipe, the gleam of @ Wrolew eurfare be 
the pritioary, the warnt glow of a dyed garment the secondary mening, This affords an 
explanmbion of the ter of the corresponding ailjective by Latin ports. 

Tr treatment of elt tile Curnioss, Ttiyaah! tobe the 'amooth, rippling surfane of 
doilin dot" and to be *recularly witcy, os je the wtill water of mprings.” opi— oocure fone 
times onivin the poems, ant thrice tf te said to be mend bey ome of the two stormy ‘wintla, 
Boress and. Zephyred, once with the addition wee Bt te qSvrec Or! oitis. The 
darkening of the sy ia reflected inthe water. and the preliminary uiete herald the rising 


BLOT. 
The principal merits of this paper are Vhe thornughtess with whieh the imterial hue 
benno oolleetéd) anol the, exerilence of the dheeertptive index. 


HL, L 
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Bilder Griechischer Vasen, herategegrben von J. 0. Reagev anil Pact Jacoes- 
ruai. Heft). VWasen um Meidias, By Wacom Iairayn. Pp. 22; 24 plates. 
Berlin: BH. Keller, 1020. 25 M1, 


This it amomneed as the first af « eeries of poblications of Greek vases intended ue reveul 
their hunity 10 the amateur as well ad to offer sore new material for the atudent, ‘The 
iHustrations are entirely photographic, and. con therefore be trnated for the stndy of mylo 

but as u no=mery nanlt the whole subject of a vee-painting can eeklom be mprodncod, 
antl small portions of the design have to stand by themselves: The text, whivh only 
amounts to about twelve poges, gives » brief but clear mocount of the style and aubjects 
of the vaee-paintings and of the pointers contemporary with Moidios, thet le to ay. with fhe 
Pelopoonesian War. Scone of the vases ure hitherte turpublished. (nm the other lined, for 
some of the moet familiar, auch os the Meidios bydria in the British Musoom, # reference 
is given to Phil, ‘The votes wopploment the text hy a moober of lists of vases ensign 
bo various misters, after the manner familiar in Professer Koagley's work. The text two 
nombert promised li sueeredion are to be on" the Berlin Painter” atid the Vases of Kertch. 





Musée National du Louvre, Catalogue des vases antiques de terre ouite. 
Troisitme partie, 'école attique: 2°, Lee Vases A figures rouges. 
Second édition revue et augments. Br E. Porramn: Parit : Musées Nationaux, 1920. 


This isn book that has dow: good serview for a quurter of a century. tie in many respects 
o poole! : ik ie at oore «4 guide to the election smd « hietory of the art; it le written fit 
the scholar ea well sa the general publics it is clear, compreheiwive, compact, and cheap, 
The second edition. is « reprint of the first, with a filty-page appendix of additions anol 
comuctions, aml afew pivtures. 

To eritinias the ohole book wonld be to deal with most of the qonatione mised bv med- 
figure : T confine myself to the appendix. It correeta a number of alips, doe something tw 
remedy the failings of tthe fit edition ((elessuping of the pest-archale period, lemenry 
teornrds the restorer), and gives references to recent writings on the subject My own wark, 
from which the author dissents profounily, ho yet qaotes with grout fairness, though not, 
[ nmuet admit, with great oceorecy, “Thus, on-poaxy (() 107) we read, * {] conjecture ats ; 

Sous! Tyinp@ dvai “dl narable que (le vaae) est da Smikros" mais il eroit que le 
formuic serait peu gteoqae. The translation ts Gaspare: what I did was to malate 18, As 
wolociatio { ttt. op. 6l}, After thie I hesitate to point out that Etfupog does not mean." In 
favorable ' (p. xxxVvi), lest I be reported to have trandited e6fupes aa "(nvourable.” Atthe 
bottom of p. sxvi* same groap* would ssem to refer to" the group of Euphronivg’ nett hi amped 
axtne: before, fn p- bon 40), ities notomads oheer thot ony het not of * veer grouped 
round the nunw of Euaion,’ but of vases aaigned to the same painter ae ona ot the ope 
with EQelosy waAds. thatin the Louvre. -P. xxi, G48 was designed by mo, but te the 
Kleophrades puinter, not to" » painter of the workshop of Kicophrades,” P. xxi (G 132)) 
there ciel group hearing the name of Lashes ' at the place referral to. Of G 404 we real 
on poli: * planed por Feickenhows dana ute série de vases attrilnis in miime artiste [Leven 
fe, p36), gronpement admis en grande partie par Beazley (fitic, Vas, Americ. p. 153- 
(54; Aftiache Vermermusler, pr. 349), vasates cL'ovdh A) edaeretitne GF 4OMb pooner bes qilaucrere clin rom bat grape lu 
“ Christionuler (fidd..p. 400, oo,4)° Lam moteur if one woul) yather from (hie thet the 
Ville Giclia peuntor was discovered independently by Frokenhwus onl myself; that my 
lict chanced to be publiihed before bia (AM. IVY, pp. 28-207); and that i be queted by 
hin ia his book (Lenitenenpsei, po. 25). 

Finally, throughout hie appendix Air. Pottier uses the phrase * placed in the group af * 
aa a synonym for ‘attributed to.’ “This relieves tho monatony, “Lut: disturts the facts; 
and when he comes to something thot, hos really been "placed in the growp of ‘someone, hue 
hast no means of conveying the notion to He reader, 

Ono of two other corrections, some of them slight. FP.oxx, on p. 044, line 1: the 
suguestion ia Jahn’s, P. xxviil,on p, 967, tine 23: the interpretation (uncertain) is Quen 
ler’. =P. xiv, Hauser's date was not the first half of the fourth century, but 410-280, Albi 
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cattl on p. xxix ie « misprint fof. OV, Cab. Med), and G G53 in bine 22 on p. brill #tienude for 
G668.. The lekythos on Pi. xy js dated too late, and neck anil mouth are modern, & O70 
(ps Iwi) is not. Attic, jut Thaliote (Viesee iy Polund, p, 7), like & good many Tae whieh 
pes for Attio my the Louvre (see JH. 48, p. 371), 

01.6 O14 we pead (p. lin) that * 6 vase of this shape hee been found in Bosotia (Ure, 
Mack (Maze Pottery, Pl. 0, ne. 18, 188)," But Mr. Ure wisely says nothing about G Old) the 
vaer he publishes is of» commen typo (Pellegrini, TF. p. 231): G04 is not ke It, or 
like any eter atudend veers in fact, it ie not a vase at all, but a modern pastiche lila 
(2166, made up of hn ancient tnginwaste, ime a them the muth of adekythes PL sorrii 
top,*, Nanser contests mua [i os well oe Purtwilngler| existence de co peitends Amasia 1 
fle ge 287)! Hanser nerer contested the oxistenoo of tho painter called * Amasi« LE* by 
Hartwig (seo PR. ip, 229), por did Purtwailer (se FRG, po 208): all they did wan to 
agree With Sax thet the wtime of the painter wee uncertali. Thid eonfusiion of name anil 
Persen erope op eleewhen in the book (pp, 0T4-f on Apolindors; pp, P20 and GRA on 
the Beyye painter: auother good exanrple, Denna, L'berkdaighe, b p. 412). 

G 520, O.530, and 0-558 have been olonnnd sines my clieervations in JS. 48, p. 271 3 
another yese which hus teen punted up in tho sums technique ix the well-known bvdria in 
Lenn (Mow. 12, I'l, 35). 

Tt fe dinndly right to regret omissions, when so much hi heen given bo little apmee, 
But the list of signing potters and painters on pp, 878-2, and oven mom that on p, 17S, 
renigthat ln vie beers ceummgslertely weap and reduted (eee Arlington Magmziaw, 121, p. 285} : 
a by the way, whi figured io botdi Lnte, ute heen exploded by Keunpé (ber, 1025, 
p- 270). 


7 als L), B. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: France, fascicule 9 — Louvre, fascicule 6, 
By E, Porte, Porte: Champion, 1129, 


Corinthiun; Attic Waok-figurs; Attic red fivure. 

(1) Cortathion.. Most of the vaees figure! fiere are Oorinthian (by which 
1 mean ‘made in Corinth '"—Mr, Potties ast by Uae the werl in a widler and 
vayner sense);. but PL 4. 7 ia Boeotinn, and PL 7, 14 la Att. PL 1,0. and PLL 
13, book U oeietishere ty me rather than Boootian, bot f don't feel Aconthe obont: thean, 
PL 6, o> “inecription | . AT ANO), sane doute employe comme nom propre; l'ipithtte 
dyads eat aynemyine cher lenis, mitia, incindua, ot l'on pourrait wuyrpoker un eadean faith 
in domino” One might also soppoee that the owner's nan was Aganos, that hi binyht 
the vase with bis own money, and wrote his own name on it, or heel it written for him, 
in the gonitive. 

_ (8) Attic ba, Tn PL dd, 4, PL 65, 4, abd PL 69, fh, the foot of the ware isalien, PL 65, 

1, the * basket” ina fikmon, ian't it? Pl, 07 cannct belong fo the * nore archain gronyi,” as 
the dtragery laonough tevhow, Attohuted to the Antimones paititer, not to bis workshop, 
Publiahesl by Werede in A. M4, pdb? The #yle does nob wary ott the vane, the subject 
loos, Fi. 70, 6-id hasgned to the Lysippides painter in my Attic BY. a Sketch, p. O, 

he, 11, ond PL. 70, 7 to bm or his echool, iid, pedl,oo, TL PL 72, 1, Leagros group, 
ibid. jh 44, i, 22. 

Gh) Attie nt TL 34, 81 all of B that ia antique i parte of the feet aim] of the pattern 
band: these should have been given, not the whols vase with the gloomy trollop of the 


restorer. PL 9, 2,1 noted tho inscriptions es HOMAYS, KALOS, oot HOFAI, 


FALOYW>, seo Vases in Poland, p17. Pi. 34, ti, the mouth of the vase te modern, UL 
46, 1, poveavi: this fi not by the Ordithyin painter, fut hy the Altemurs pediter, | 
think, PL Sl, eee JUS. 37, p. 220: the brown toner markings ary omitted in the pul. 
lithed drawing and not mentioned here: the etyle ie not Phintion, to resembles that of 
the Lontion ampborne At, Fie. p. 68, I-8.anilp, 468 bottoms, P54, 4," trephir of arma’ 
in a modern sane, not in the ancionl ; possibly the warns of Achilles. 

En this ineteaimont of the Corpora, as mn others, many: Of the reformunes to my writings 
areinaccorate, PL 34,4, Deni not * style,’ tot * echool' of the Berlin eians nly a a 

7.44.—vVok. -L, 
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not tstvle" hut ‘school’ PI.37, 10; did not ‘connect this with the works of the Nikon 
painter,” but with a vase which bears the love-name Nikon but id not ly the Nikon paliter, 
PL 40,4, not group of the ‘Tithones painter,” bat * by him," Pl. 40, 3, there ix ny tdiere- 
‘pancy between the two pasiagea. Pi. 41, 4, not group of the Nikon painter, buf by him, 
PL, dl, 7, attributed not to the Berlin painter, but to hivechool, PI. 43, @ not * group of the 
Syvlinwe paimter,” lat bry bits. MY. 47. G, the same, Pl, 45, 7 not * workshop" of the Kloo- 
phrades painter, lit by him. PL 33, 1, the same, Many of these modifications any well- 
nieant, but they unintentionally misrepresent me non the less. 

1 have pointed of Many Gms that thu phrase ‘Hoppin, aamie attribution” is 
lnderreet (seo Hoppin, Paaiboole Hof Veer, pp. a. nd 1g. 345) :: bot it doos not-jose ita 
popularity. . 
rc ia gol news that evens! vases linge beet leaned, some before photugraphine, others 
afer. ‘Tho photographer ts apt to tilt tha vase forward a0 that the shape i sacrificed to the 
jleture : vases should be photographed straight on, snd the shoulder-part of the pictur be 
left too detail-photegraph. The oollutyping technique is till tmperfeot; & good many 
jlates hagw double outline owing to lack of register: this might be remedied in future 
imitalmentta; and the diagemal arrangement of blncks on the page (TTL Je, F153), hitherto 
confined to Compitgme ond the Cabinet dew Médiilies, should be chropysnl = 

d..T). i. 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: Great Britain 7 — British Museum 5. By 
H. B. Waterers and B,J. Fouavae, Lanilon: Britich Miipeuni, 1030, 


Mr. Foradvke's portion deals with the Mynemean pottery from the Aegean und maiilend 
Grose, and forme a eupplement to his 1028 volume of the London catalogue. “Beaides the 
plates, there an a number of cond line-blocks in the text. Mr. Walters is concerned with 
ves cataloged in L808 and wetorally hes much to odd. 

Thé niuseum numbers now appear on the plates, aain thy Oxford fascioule: wm good 
move, As one who nees the Corpus a good diel, may TD anegest foie other soll improve- 
mente? First, the bibliography should be chronolewival. Seconily, the description af the 
vase abril incluce a rferenoe to any detail-photegraph given on another plate; for mstance, 
in the text to PL 46, * andl Pi. 51,3‘ ehoold te added after* 2a.anid 26° Thinily, ona ran 
ay either the painter of the China) atamnos "in English, or * the Chicage painter"; tnt 
not ‘the Chicagi atamnioa painter.” Fourthly, would |t not be fair, among the gercral 
books on Attic red-figure, to mention Mr, Pottier's Cutalogne, tether thon Porrot’s tenth 
vilome, which fe nothing bot «garbled version of Mr. Pottier? 

PL df, 1, the foot is alien, anil ruin the shape. A modern patch in the middlo of Ts, 
Fi. 46, 2 tho meeription- omitted, Pi.a7, 2, not assigned by meto the Borlin puinter, Inert 
walled « eobool-pieonin VA, endcin ae. Fa whool-pleer and a poor imitation, PL a, 2, 
neta Greek pursuing an Amagon, but two fellow-warrlora, T'L 52, 3, * aesigned to the 
Aciilles painter "— bot with o proviso (AM, Vp. 371), PL, 1, the inscriptions incomplete. 
PL. of, T onl PL 57, |, eeigned not to the Berlin painter, but to his weliool, Pl. 48, 1, the 
painter i walled not "the Deepdene peliko painter,” but ' the Trophy painter,” PL 58,2, tho 
Nolan anmphore Now York 24.97.27 ip by the same hand, PL ot, 2, the obverse i figured 
le Sebinidt in Jfin. Ared, Studion, p. 41. Tho-insoription ie LY!O>F1, complete, which 
pannot be... 15 xa(keg); it belong tom clase of nonsense inscriptions which [have mn- 
tiotind in awe fa Polowd,p, 19, IM. 04, 1,008, PL 7 = ele to (hie Alicinuchos puiiniber. 
1M. 06, 1, donkey, not mule. PL 68, 3. Dy tie came painter aa the hydrial Naples Sty, 10 
and Ste 24%. PL 10,2 iwy ormats shown, not both sides of one, PL 70, 5, soe ales Ait, F. 
p 471, note te poll, PL 7s, 24, dlewribed aa “more developed in style,’ are much earlier 
than PL 7h, | and PL 74, 2, which: are called ‘ripe archaic,” lat cannot be earlior than 450 
or 40. Piso, 4, the woman's peature te directed to the girls, not the youth, Fi, 51, 1, 
Houser wae right te reject the interpretation as * Thersites insulting Agamemnon.’ Pl, 61, 
2 Apollo ts thot plaring bis lyre. D1, 82, 1, soe also JM, 27, p. 297, 

J, Doo 
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Die Mungen von Syrakus. By Kann Bowarsam. Text | vol., pp. vi + 207, 
with numerous cute; portfolio af 32 cullarype plates, ‘Leipeit: Wallet de Grigter 
& Co, 1020.; 80 M.. 
Dr. Bovhringer’s work on the murly oot of Syracuse down bu thi hevioning OF the period cf 
the signed ovine, say 430 mic. (here tho comprehensivenoss of hie tithe is eoniowhal mis- 
Veaabitis), hve ery cayerly expec teal. Bo for a@ he ooghd make it so, itis a nerpos The 
oind ani armaged in groupe which iro generally further divided into wl-secthine The 
method porsied ia the only sound! one, because objective, that of observing div oonplings: 
Ouly when this falls ie the enbjective eriteion of style invaked, The melts wr moat valu 
thle att chronologioal sehome for the development of the frame heal frown they archalo to 
the end of the transitional period. Fi. ie doubtless right in placing thn earliest colna aa fas 
back asc. 530, ond-inetresing the phenomenal «otivity of the yours 485470, whom thee 
bulk of the archain tetradechme of Syracuse mow extant appeir te have heen mule, “The 
vanatiy quality of ther style and the borrowing of aw dio from the mint of Leoritind, show 
the demande made on the mint jn this period, A close etudy ie omode of the Nemareteion 
antl the tetradrachma linked with 11, anil brind sections seal with thi: teeluutical anil economic 
peste of fhe coinage, Ube types, the development of medallio art at Srrmeuse and Iti 
tofinence on the oateie wortd, A well-ordered and wall-interpreted masa of material, 


Staatliche Museen zu Berlin! Die Munzen yon Priane. Von Hewson 
Dmessixn heorbeitet vou Kurt Reowe. Pp. vil 4-378: 27 cute in text anil 
ficollutype plates. 14) M. 

Thies work, begun in 1699 by Tressel, laid aride, then reworked and completed by the 

pious hanile of his encceser, amounls to @ corpus of the cult of Priene, Tt has bean 

ibiooted! that Prion je uot o eufliciently inrportant ety te josdtify so elaborate and exhimetive 

a work, but it ia o fair answer that wo mit do what we oan—and tho various exearations 

on the site hare helped to provide @ nieber moterial than i@ available for more important 

pluwe, The only objection we would mike ie tothe price, which esema oot ol all rooney 
to the size of the book. Dr. Regiing, with bie careful inclustry, treate the commnge from 
every possibly point.of view, beginning with the ovlebrated atater of the hondan nerolt with 
the Athens heal in a winged helnet, and going down to Rulonins In wiliition, liste are 

#iven of all coine found during the excavations. One question: Pi. nooepte without 

hesitation the attnhution of the Athens ateter to Prone, batts it quite tertemn that Athens 

wad the ehiel deity af Prinne Me/ore the reeturation of the city in (heambddle of the fourth 
eontiry tinder Athenian wuspives aml on a different ate? Tf wot, the attriletion of iw 
atater must aleo be wnoertam. 


Die Tyrannis in Athen. By Fr. (imwetrs. Pp, 111. Munich © Firnet Rointurrt, 
Dat. 


Thonwh noch haw recently been veritien about the tyranny ot Athena, there has beon no 
monograph dealing beth exclusively and comprhensively with thie momentons onhjrct. 
Thila Insoke will her welioome ae 4 serious and largely sucessful effort to fill the gap. 

Brief asctiona an sources (with « good appreciation of Herodotus) and the vexeil 
queetion of chrenology are fullowed by an acoount of the early diye of Peisistratus andl the 
party that he orgucisn! jo seeure to himeelf the tyranny, -‘'here are exeellertt chapters on 
the material growth of tho city ani its commercial und incuetrial developments under thie 
tyrants, theirwctivitiesin thespberesof evcial lifp, art and religion, aml au interesting attempt 
to estimate the characters of huth Peisistratus and bie sonny Meinintratus le explained at an 
inspired statesman with & religious conviction of his inimion. a view whieh incidentally 
riles oul somo flippant interpretations of the Phye epiemdo and has fed Cornelius to offor a 
now on of hia own (pp. 43-4), ‘The fie sretioe treat of the overthrow of the tsrinny, the 
wuleny nei party groupings, anil the leynoy that the tyminy Ieft bedind it. : 
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Tie lout atiafactory parts of tho bookare those that doul with Peisistraina’ first tyrmtmy, 
banishment ani-restoration. Perrerted lis the hirrsine mf Peloch anil De Sanotha aa lo the 
dites of Theagenes and Perlander, Dr. Cornelina mintranslites Herodotus (V. 71, p. 36) 
and puta Cylon’s coup inte the poriot of Poisietratuy’ first exile... The archacdlogieal evidence 
of the Megarcan waterworks and Eopolines’ work st Setroe ate adduced! (pp, 3-7) ws 
establishing an Alaolite date for Thoagenes and Hot & lermdnus anté quem: the wey Peisia- 
tratus treated hia Alomaeonid wifo ie, according to Cornelius (p. 36, 0-4), hard to explain: 
onlese her father had recent!y boen involved in « partionlarly whowitny murder; birt is mek 
thi taking tithes boo mey = view about hoth politics and murrind fife? fol 

The seetion on the composition of the tyrant’: party (Hyperakriol, Diakrioi, or Rpakriot) 
inniso open to come serious oriticiems. Cometiva (pp, 10-17) Mlentities the party with thie 
city plehw ard quotes in sapport of his theory the coral whe formed thu tyrant's bodygumrd, 
bot these éorol ann oot bevonafolk aa digtinguished from countryfalk (p. 16), but citizens oa 
distinguished from mercenaries; ‘tq Adytp tov "Yreperepiow mpootas” (Hilt 1. 507 
Corneling, p16) does not imply that the nan waa fot usel in a geographical pense; amd 
the Semachelon da the Laurium mining diatrict (Ath. Mill. 1910, p. 286, Come\lion, p. 10) 
does, as Oionomes at once recognised, make it probable that the Epakrian deme Semeachidas 
wea in that district ale, unless we follow Cornelio inte the region of frre seaumption aad 
melrtain thik there waa only ime Attic Epaleria fp. 185. 

But though details in this section certainly need revision, the peneral treatment murke 
& diatinet advance on thy normal medern account which makes Prisietratns hase bik power 
on amall farmers or shepherds, fop whose alloyed polltionl activities thers ia neither poeitive 
svidenoe nor inherent probability; and on this ne on other topics the writer gives ua the 
wvidener aml beget questions, Se 


oropic ris “EAAnwixns Anpocias Olkovoptas, Topos B’, Mépos A: 1) Srjpioolar 
olkeveyla rou peyaAou "AActéavipouv. By A.M. Annudatite. Pp. 104. 
Athone: Traka, Dolagrammuttion & Co., 18). 


The second yolume of Professor Andriadia’ history of ancient Grenk Public Roqnmmy ia to 
incliwle the Hellenivtic period down to the Roman oonyyeat; thu book umber review is Part T 
of this Volume, and comprises the teign of Alexander. [bie divided into two sections; the 
firet deale with Alessniler's fina down 16 the ponqueet of Porsia, that is, the military 
expenditure aml the eourees of income; the sooond and more important motion attempts 
nn evaluation of the accounts of his Empire for hie luel year, 224-3. Tho diecuséions are 
wound and well resecoed, amd exhibit the old Greek virtoc of moderetion; the author, who, 
seems 1 have peal everything, knows how much there is at whieh we con only guess, end, 
thonwh the miiterial id all too acanty, ho makes what does exis} yield up lia full valu; 
the only omission t have noticed in that, in tliacussing the pay of the rroopa, he (like Terva) 
hat awerkooked 00. TL? 329, which vives Lhe poy ef the byparpists. Several times be has 
cockwion tu criticises Relooh’s figured as being too low, and makes & bood case; Bolooh's 
low figures have now done their work {good work it wos), and the pendulum con aafely 
owing a littl. Ip te the more strange thet in the one cae (ihe anionnt of the Persian 
treaenre) wheey TU think we mut for oor take the hight) figure pusatble, booause of 
Alexander's expenditure, ho tikes a low one, But naturally one finds « fow things one 
dies notagre with; Ido mot think the triertchy in Indie hed anything to do with finance, 
bork was an uttempt by an overworked man to delegate sore work; and | doubt Berre's four 
financial ephores, which Andréadis ailopts: Butea a rile [find myself in much sympathy 

vith the eathor's «trong conumon<ens, notably inthe second section. ‘Tho attempt to get 
at Alexanier’s yuarly ineotue in 324-3 (pp, 47-59), atarting from Herodotus’ teitute Let 
(Which would give 1000 talents), seems to mo excellent, and the result, 15,000 talents. whieh 
haw the eapport of the known figure for Antigonus, very probable; while the conclusion 
that expeurditure greally exceeded inguin in 324-3, and would have done a apiin in 323-2, 
whatever view we take of Alexunder’s * plans,’ may be regarded i certain. Andrdaudia’ 
dodvotion ia interesting : hat Aloxamber lived, he would have continued to epond, but would 
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hive nite! enough inowne by overhaniing taxation and sources af reverme—in fact hy 
anticipatitig Ptolemy TL Andréadéecan, and does, point to Cleomenes ae the straw which 
showed which way the wind would ultimately blow; this might explain Alexonidin's 
comlunation of hie methods. Bat T euppew he would have Kul an alternative—to annex 
‘The book contains nccounts of the chief financial personages of the. relyn—Harpalos, 
Antimenes, Cloonrenre (ood bibliography |, and Philoweins, and olewes with the bestexamina- 
tion | have sein of Lysimachia' taxes, Thors ie a uefa) tilile of gontonta in Frenoh, and [ 
am gind 1-hear that. the whole history ix to be translated into English, Ancrimdiq ottes 
erreral modern Greek strikes unknown [I fen) to ame, antl alinles to the neglers of niodern 
‘Greek works by Western scholars, Bub it isnot caoy io get to know of them. Lf Greek 
sobolars: conld more often bring their books to the notice of feay) the editors of Bursian’s 
Ribliotheas or (in-England) The Foor's Work in Claencal Studies, it would, T imagine, | 
Si ae Aa W. W. 


"O olkos tay Mrreviz fhcov xal ff ‘Ocia OrAoGen. By Joaxxes Qexvanros. Pp. 
00. Athens: Clenakes, 120. 


This jae work of filin! piety, for the former Creek Minister in Landen fs the em af 4 Benine- 
jaine awl the great-grandson of Joxnnes Bentzolos, the Athenian Wachor ani historian, who 
died in 1807. The Benizelai, about whom Mr. Kampouroylons hoa published a monograph,’ 
wero one of the most eminent Athenian femiiies in the Turkish qerlod, wad, (f the orlgin of 
thelr name-is obsetre, their lame ia not. One af Uhem was the Blessed! Philothée, whose 
stormy carver is here deacrited on the basis of 24 contemporary documenta. Sho fouraled a 
convent at Athens; to which ahe gave the mune of “the Parthenon” and in whink she 
harhoured four female rnuaway dlaves, WWirras, the Grout Logothete, camo to her assist: 
ines, und bits Athenian visit is etill comimemerated by the station of Gerakes on the Lauren 
raitway, “Her Jeter to Hirrex is a hitter invective againet the Athonians past aml pirresttit. 
She suffered prison etl imortyriiom in 1680: her lode ia preserved in the Cathedral, her 
peifeaion aaa non in tle Attic place-name Kalograles, and whe made the well which ecill 
supplies water to the now fashionable suborh of Payetike, ‘This becrnod treatise conalivdes 
with sketoles af the notable Benizoloi-Angelos, professor at Venloo, Athens amd Zante; 
Joannes, one of whose pupils was the fatuous Oriental echolar, Galanos; Nikolans, who 
adorned the monastery of Phansromenc by Ine painting; and Prokopios, ame of thi lie 
demogénmivn of Turkish Athens, who wae imprisimed in 1621 ae a hostage in the Frankia 
wer of ie Akropolla, ‘The treatise displays an erudition wortly of the founder of tho 
Genmmadeion. It haw aa froutiepiree o portrait of Philothiw. Baas 


——as 


WeArneh "lotopia tis Newtipas “EAAGBo¢ 1821-1998. My (morarns RK. 
 Nepngaa, Vol, Pt. Pp. viii +200, “Athens, HG, 100 fr. 


Tho present volame,? of which two instalmontd were juiblished it the festa cighiern 
months ago, covers the period 1890-1012, from the ret Theatokes Cabinet to the outbreak 
of the fint Balkan’ war. 16 therefore inciuiles tho * Gospel Riots,’ the wttlemant of thie 
Cretan question, the Macedonian conffiet, the Military League asul (bbe appeamnwe of Mr. 
Vonizelie pon the serie. Given-the great difficulty of his taal, the author deserves high 
praise for hin righ] impartiality, while bo has bused his narrative, expecially: hile anoonnt ad 
the Military Leaguo, upon the most anthintie docome|nts, notably the archives of ite chic, 
Forhas, Tho only portion wherr he shows inevitable national sentient la that about the 
struuuls for Mucedonia—a question how settled es far a4 Greek Macedonia ia concerned. 
‘There are some interesting character sketches —of Dligiannes, * toxt infirm of purpose of all 
"ee 
tS. mii. tT, z Tint, rallies rT | : xlir, LL. 
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puliticiime who ever governed the country, of Mr. Venizelos in his Cretan days, anil of 
Prince George; anid dramatic scons, anch os tho sentence upon Mr, Venizelos of imprison: 
ment in lzxexddin, the later prison. of Pangaloe, andl the interviews of the Cretan etatesinan 
with ihe leaders of the Military Laugue and Mavromichales. A century of Greek history 
in the judgment of Mr. Aspresa, haa produced only four political loaders not afraid to take 
respemsihilite—Trikeopes, Venixeloe, Mavrokordates and Konmoundonres. He thinks 
that the tromdicion of the Goapele would have helped Slvr propaganda, that Reason aap 
port Crvie wae due to Mie desire to give Bulgaria more in Macedonia, and that the 
oofliapar of Torker in LG would have roined Hellonism in the Balkans He dofinoe Mr. 
Verteelos’ position after the second plactiows af 101 win' polition] dintetorship proceeding 
from tle free will of the people” Little known incilents arm the proposed creation of an 
attormmion principality of Cyproa caer Princ Nicholas in 190), and the tuot that only 
three Gieeke kurer of the Creorn-Bulgerinn negotiatinia of 1912—the King, the Premier’ 
amd Mr. Streit. There are a few slips. Abbaziw ie nob in * Debnatia® (p. 16); "1958" 
elomulil be “ LR2S° (p. Gi); Sonning, oot “ Giolitti," revealed the fiot that Austria saved 
Chite aul Mytilene from Ttalinn oceupation (po 178, *}, Numerond Dlustrations, sale atl 
antograpla mlorn the text of this valuable volume. 
Wi M. 


EGpeTTiplov Tahy peocicovieday wvrapelioy tis “EAAGGos, Pt. 01, By A. Xie. 
rotnes. Pp: if-122.. Athwna, 120. 


This seound inatalinent of the illustrated finder of the Medial Monuments of freeos* 
onttaing the exit sud destroyed Byzantine churches, those which date from the Turkish 
period. aud the existing and no longer existing Turkish boilidings of Athena. Even after 
the destruction, which followed the translerence of the capital to Athens in 16-44, there still 
survive £5 churthes, ranging fron tie ninth to the plnueteenih centuries, eouapicusia 
mnong thet the Kapnilmrea, the Punogia Gorgecpekood amd SS. Theotlores, while two 
moa uce arc atill weed asa military bakery anda muscum of decorative art. The acount 
of each building emeluikes with « hibliography, in which naturally the works of Mr. Kam. 
pourcglous Largely figure, ‘Buchon might have been added to the wuthors whu hawe written 
about the Gorgoopekoo, The catalogue ia well printed, and the pictures of bygone churches 
anil moeques specially intoresting. ar 


Ziryypoves “loropia Téiv “Paxtwon kai tiv AormrSv Acdiy ris “AverroAfis 
ard 1821 weve: 1921. By P. Kaneunes, Vol. VIL [1S0b-1MH)), Pp. 405, 
Athena: Hitzikiwnakes,. | 92. 


The seventh volume of this big history ® is on a» different soalo from thw sixth, which 
ecnrered cule tw years, while the present deals with 36. ‘The history of the Balkan states 
atid the Armenians is lightly tonehod. while that of the Grocks after the Cretan imiurrockion 
af 166-00 is told with Jos detail thancia the author's enstom. A lack of proportion is shown 
In-an appeniis of Sh pagesdevoted tothesnientificgnalifications of a living Grek astronomer, 
whieh is of no historical lotereet. A valuable charactoristio of this volume ia the author's 
personal oxperionce of somn of the oventa narrated; thus he acted na intermediary between 
Trikoupes and the Patrincch Jonchim TL and wee on intimate terme with * the grewtest 
tatemmen whi lind appeared ginee the foundation of tho Greek state,’ as he colle him, 
But thie does not blind him to Trikoupes’ defocte—his foreign outlook on Greek affaira, his 
high tazation anid hia claim to direct Holleniam in ‘Turkey, ‘Nor ie the anthor nnjust to 
Deligiannes, ' the last man to govern in troubleus times,’ while he actmires the energy of 
BRhalles. A few alfosions to present politics might have been omitted, and some aocoant 
of social and coonomic progress given. bieides the allosion to the financial effects of the Greek 
enigma remittances from America, The Sep wit el Bysthl hod Chane Serie 
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amen the volunteers of 1807; for the mistakes of that war he justly soquits Constentin, 
as Hieviotti Garibaldi aloo themht. - Adirw stipe in the allinione to England need correction. 
Thue Lord Irot, our Amburedor in Paria, waa not thr same aa the Britiah Minster to 
Greeet under Otho (p. 1238.), but his son, the father having diod in (868, Frank Nodl wee 
not the owner of Avhmetaga.in USTH, bit wey managing it fox hie father: Sallabory was 
not * Premiere in 1878: Chamberlain wag never o | Whig"; while the Britixh Liberal 
members of Patliament who expressed their sympathy with Ring George Tin 1897 werp 
not ‘over 300; The author's strong pont ii hiv eoyinintaner wrth Torkel atl 
eoulasinatinn) affair, and thie volume is ant interesting contrihution ta reeent Grodk political 
history. 
W. M, 


‘O Aapidaos Torxourms Kat i "Evooors Ths “Enrovijoou. By 8, Ta Laskatrs. 
Pp. dat: Athena, [), 


The aithor. « member of a well-known Lonien familly, haa dovotod thin trentiae to the chiplo- 
mutie cdo of the Union, in which, a# a diphomatiet, he js apocially interested,  ‘Trikoupes 
found, on tie arrival in Lomion to negotiate with the Britivh Government, that the Powers 
howl already decided upan fue points, to which Greeew objected, viz. the parpatual peo 
trality of the Délinds. the demotition of the forta of Corfa, the maintenance at t hue jes a 
of the Austrian Lioyd uni-the express tolerance of Ronmn Catholicism. There wae 

the question of compensation for Britiel officials, Neutrality way eventually limsitedl to 
Corti and Paxo with tholrdependencive, thedeinolition of the forts reeirivted fo thoes erected 
during {iw British Protectorate, the Fortec: Vecchia ant Nueva. tine bein eave, abel 
the Auetriane screed (© inake « new comorercial treaty within, at latest, fiffeon years. 
“These modifications were largely due to the diplomacy of tirceoo's fatonn groah ptateamian, 
An intoresting extroet from his unpublished papers informe ue that the Amerie lhil- 
hollene, Everett, wrote to hin in 1863 thal « Conservative Ropubilio (wach as she now has) 
wonld be thir best form of government for Greooo, ‘The book coutains portraits of ‘Tri- 
koupes, Georue T aed the Tonian deputies who voued for Colon, «facsimile of their vote ane 
Greek verdous af the Austrian-Lloyd isgreemont of 1853, the treaties of LSKS one 1504, and 
the convention af 1804, a We mi 


I was pent to Athens. By Hesavy Marcestian in collaboration with FPaaxce 
Srnoritex, Pp. 32%. New York: Doubletey, Doran & Co, 1020, $4. 


‘This book. of whinh im English edition hat been poblishod under tha better tithe of 4am 
International Drama (Jarrolis, [s.), contains om pcecunt of Mr. Moreenthay's work a 
first preeidont. of the Refugees’ Settlement Commission at Athews In 1923-24 wn of thie 
reauits up to (he summer of L029. ' Written i part to add to the dota available to Later 
historia,’ it desentes, after w briet historioa! eketch of wvente viner LOTS, dlie former 
American Armbeaentor'y ection iy Gree, where he played «9 avtlve a part in the miking 
of the Reyublic aa to be ealled by Mr. Venizelos’ the leader of the extrome Ltepublican Lett,’ 
and to be addressed by Mr, Papanoatasiou.na* tho Father of the Repmblic.' The reviewer, 
who was an pye-witness of these events, car youn for the aceurscy of the scene in the 
Chamber when the Republic vane prockiimed amidst a Hight of doves, and Mr. Morgenthau 
was trmited bo a principal in the drama,” “The Intier part of the book treate of the mettle 
ment of thr refagees, their emplyyment in poste on the Canunission, thebr ochhevennnts 
ity introducing new industries and improving cultivation, the taak of surveying Macedonis 
and Thrace and the successful planting of Avatralian wheat in Sirocea-swopt Chalkiilike 
The author urges decentratication and oonsidery that territorial expawien lu gived way 
te internal improvement, Byzantium te busitum Severs! alips require correction. ‘The 
name wf Genceal Konilyloe is mis-epolt, tho Qocumonical Patriarch ia styled * Metropall- 
tan,’ the eleotions of 123 worn held on Docember |, Byron diel peo year lirfore the Surtie, 


the Nethonal Bark te ciallet the Bank of Greece \—a ilifferunt and recent institution ; 
Mr. Karamancs, "the Hoover of Greece,” is not * Mininter of Agriculture, wor ia Mr. Bailey 
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‘the pioneer who drained Copal.’ But the book ls # lively commentary on what the 
author calle che “molern epic of tho Greek people,’ whose gratitode he has am hiv hie 
disinterested services. .M. 


Greece To-day: the Aftermath of the sialee Impact. Ky Exror Gaewxenay 
Mears. Wp, xxii+ 846, Stanford University, Califirnin, 128. 35. 
The wuthor, who ja Professor of Geography and Intersational ‘Trade at Stanford art wae 
formerly Aneridan Trade (anmisdoner in (rece, treata of * the eecnncnnnbe: problema 
whirh, aa he jusily writen. arr‘ the great, overshadowing lwors in Greece to-day, After a 
chronology pnd two descriptive and historical ohwptera, be focusses his attention “apon 
the yrers aie tlie World Wur! He shows how the currant trade with Englund and the 
United States has diminished site then cwiiy to bail packing and competition with 
Australian and Califormia respectively, wherees the refugees from Smyroy lave, incromset 


the export of Cretan enltanas. Since be wrote, the difficulty of admitting Cipevk wines. 


inte France bas heeome greater, He mentions (he lmprovement in packing Hes effscted 
bey the refugees and tho creation in 1929 of the Antonomoun Office of Carpeta to stabiliag 
that ew and inrportent industry. aleo intredieed by them. “He enpliastes the importance 
of improving the railway communication betwee: Greeee and Bulwatia Ly prolonipitiy 
tho present railway from Petrich to Demir Hisear—a question mainly of gauge, which wae 
Hinctimeed wt the Intemational Posoe Congress of 1020, “The coset of Living hae fallen muemu- 
what since he wrote Ida cluepter on flmave, in which ho reoogniies the pounctilinuness of 
fireeor “about paying the interest on her fomwiga debt in full end on a gob: basin” His 
remorse on the Choroh in the‘ new" provinnes, the Marethon dem and the Amatoro uliice 
reyuire molifiestion in cirw of subsequent developmenty, while the lot ceyurus has gown 
that wine: who in LO received the nrunicipal vote, if liternte sid over thirty, are not 
lorgely in oxcest of mon, but inthe proportion of 100 to44.. In a ohimpter on polities, he 
pliwds, oF in & taore recent lecture ia) Athens, for Balkan sooner: taylor, al in his fopeeueh 
of the futire: be points out the vitality of tho Greek people—a fact proved by the whole 
history of Frontush aml Lorkish dominotion. A coloured map, three uppendhoed abont 
the referees’ eetthenent, aul a copious hiblingraphy complete this painstaking aod aietil 


with on Greek eoancnics, A few liza deeerve cermetion in a new edition, Misa Stewart 


Richardaon ia one not “two” persons (P- LIZ) and je not “Amoriean”; * boypariaeta ” 
(pp. sii, 123, 153) Whonld be" Rephissin’; “Trkeopes come frowi Mesolonghd, Roundy lis 


way elected a ‘Threcian deputy, “Phe disputis at the Spovsal school his hoon satisfactorily 


settled, and there wae a mew * Conforunce of Balkan churchmen ot Kephiasia m ae 
W. AL. 
'O OMverAnuiepes Ay Teopevia kara thy “BAAnuiey "Erovderamy. By 8. 
Te. Laskanix Pp. ii-- i, Athen, 1020. fade. 
Followimy his previons etaly of Philhetienion im sbmerien during the Grek Revolutton, the 
author hes availed himeclf of fm ccsidence at Bertin a secretary of the Greek Logation, to 
pobliah @ onrdlar yolime on the same phonomency in Germany, After tracing Chormen 
iniereat in Greeen from Lother, Willer aes male ellie oddrese the Germans for help in 
weird Grock lexumoters), Crusius, von. Wolkenstein, Grinmiolshansen, Heine and, above 
all, H5idertin in bie Mirperion, to Bobiller am) Goethe, he deserihes how Krag aml Milerioh 
fivt tained! thei viloeefor the Creeks in FAS), wgil thes great influence of Lavtwig I al Ruparka. 
(Ladies wore robes d la Bouboulinn, at the carnival people maeyquernded we Soullotes. A 
chapter is downted to dhe 377 German voluntocr, aming then Norman, Dr. Treyber, and 
the future Revent Heileck, whe cane to Greeee, and of whom 12) dled there daring the 
war, Another deals with the Philhelioni¢ secteticve atl their funds, especially that nt 
Stuttenrt, of which (hland was the soul; sod the influence of the Oreck movement upon 
Germas literature be shown in dhe ones of Wilhelm Miller, Chemise, Fouqud, Jean Paul 
Rivhter and lesser writers, catalogued in an appendix. The book contains two -unpnbliahed 
lntters of Ladwig 1, and two of the subsequent King Yriedrich Wilhelm TV to eo. Tatra. 
from the Corfiote archives. WM 
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A Chronology of Cyprus. By Sim Rowaty Stonms, R-O.4LG.,C1LE,, Governor uf 
Oypres, Pp. ih 37. Nioowla, 1090 2a, 

This dies) compendiom trawe Cepriote histery from the Brones Age theongh thie Ptole- 
mail>, Roman. Beaantine, Lusignan, Venetian, Turkioh and Briteh pertada down to 110, 
and je « companion to the new oedition.of Cobham’'s Rihliegraphy. * Cyprian,” aavR bbws 
compiler.‘ woe the fire country in the world to have 4 Cliristing Governor,’ and her history. 
especially under ihe Losiymani, whith Mua Latrie * left hutt-toll wae brilliant and 
romantic. The chronology comprims social and ecclesiastical, wa well na political events, 
Imt not oven the Archhishopmic cond! provide 4 complete list of the Auteorphaloos Aret- 
bishops, why sim (like the Governor) in redink. Wy. M. 


‘Hellas Revisited. By W. Mice Dixox, with Ulwtrations by Many Bevee. Bp. 
xi +200; pl 16; 2maps “London: Edward Arnold, 1825, 


Hery at last ia a book on Groeee thet one can heartily praise. ‘The author fs an enblinsd: 
astie and competent traveller who fully appmolates tho fact that incressed facilities. would 
leseori not only his pleasure but also his abilliw to reconstruct the past. ‘Thie reoonmtractiomn 
of the pantis the object of his journey, which iv well plasm to (ocludy mest of the eites with 
historical and literary associations, Brief notes from a diary sire the pretext for the quota. 
tione, disenssiona and reminiscences appropriate to cach place: they are never wearianme, 
his fancy creates, 1 like particularly his discourse on the way in which very small. othe 
develop personality and versatility, and hie account of the necidented wml restless liver 
which these cifizens lod; for oven if the ideme are not ny, they nro here expresaed ino 
manner which is always pleaannt anil often original, . 

The book would have boon atill hetter if Professor Dixon wore bees exclusively literary 
and historic. For instance, were lie mor of an archaeologist, he wotl have desert 
Sparta differently, aml given, besides bit pleture of the harah military state with which wo 
are familing, a glimpse of the art-centre which, in the late seventh wnd sixth centuries, 
produced so much that ie lovely. Wore be mor of @ mytholopiut hie workl mt hare 
expliined tho onlte of Demeter atl Dionyeet as = rutlonalised triumph of the religous 
tensperament without alluding to the survival of primitive eloments which la, wo many 
acholire, their main feature, 

To illuetrate a book on tircece either with photographs of by pencil and. brush slioult 
beeuay; vet, dldly enough, no book on Ginece has yet born iustratod well, Miss Bryco's 
drawings from photographs lack distinction, and luck alex that which is nxt charaetorkitio 
of the country —definitian ata! purity offline. The figures are good, however, and make one 
regret that she was able to produce Jodependont skotelies on the spot, 

In conclusion, I would point out than the field ie acil| open fora book of traveller's tales 
by one who speaks the language, journeys without s guile, ant whose mai initerowt, la the 
country of the preeent day, . 


Led religions orientale dans le peganisme romain : quatriéme éditim By 
Fusnz Comont, Pp. xvi +330, with 16 plates and 13 figure Paria) Paul 
Geuthner, 120, 8) fr. 

Camont's Héligions vriestales thet appoared in 1000 aaa comree of loetures followed hy aotes 
giving references: thix and a'second edition wore wpoedily out of print. “Thr work was 
trinelated into English, German amd Iration, andl linia exercised great wand deserved influence. 
For ike first time the spiritual conquest of the Wost liy thi East was set ins superb historical 
perspective, Tn this new edition the text of the Jevtures remains substantially ee before, 
botty thornushly or, an admimble selection of Hlistrations (ecm very herd of aoones 
to the stmlont previously) added, anil the whole produced in, a handcnm format. 
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A reviewer's duty 12 in this cago simply to atate that this ie a work as valuable to the 

specinliat ee to the eymeral prader, “Co the fret it offers a toultitude of new amd valunble 

tyestions Atul an invalialile comipectus of well-arranged méderial; to the seound it gives 

a tneid and ol~yuent account of one of the most mteresting chapters m the history of man's 

religious opinion. May we be-permitied to express the hope that ite anthor will be spared 
Lo prolidn repented new eclitions ? 





ADO, 


Pagan Regeneration. By Hatoun Wittovciey, Pp, xi — 307, Chicago Cniversity 
“Poees, 1020. lode. el 


This ia « general eervey of ancient mystery mligions, which may be usefal but which acome 
to me capabio of improvement at many points. For «one of these I may tefor to my 
forthouming teview in J 8.8. and add that on p. 64 no reference ie made to Dicterich’y 
defence and KGrte’s explonotion of foyardpeves in the Elousinian aymtotom; ot) p. M4, 
‘later Christian notices of Orphinn ore distinctly secondary to theas pagan sources and ane 
chieity valuable in showing the later peraistence of Crphism, ami its avtive competition 
with Cliristianity ' is true in its fret Lalf, bot clearly untrue in ite second (the Fathers knew 
the movement from literary sonrees: if Orphiem had been a real live rival, would Orphone 
appear in the art of the Catacomb as and when he does th; on p. 100, * the rliseovery of 
Lhe important private Orpheum in the recently exeavated Villa [term At Ponipeij! i¢ an over- 
contident statement, to put it mildly; on p. 138, a failure to make nao of tho valuable 
ee by Glote, Mee. dt, gr, 192), on the festival of Adonis; on p. (764. o-stmilar omission 
Wilcken'y clazsio discussion of Sarapia in (U'vderaden alee PYolemwlerceat I, Weinreich's 
rilaable Veue Urkwacen sur Sarapisreligiom, and J. G. Milne’s important article in Bevel, 
Bel. Li VL. ST4 fe It perhaps needs to bo omplinatend that, likely as the political motive 
(o common worship for Greeks and Egyptians) is for the formation of the cult, it ast; 
nepcenanie very soon as a result of the Ptolemaic shift of nftitude towards the netive 
popmlation: the colt remained official, but the government waa probably 
indifferent to the feelings of bheiranbjects mt home towartla it, and much headway us it imac 
omen Keyptionst wed due to its own inheront merits and to the fact that i) had the eocial 
cachet of being ina measory Greek and the religion of the royal family, while being at the 
aint thie Exyptiin enough to be reasonably acecptable. 
A. DN, 


Divinita Ignote : nwovi decurmnti di arte ¢ di calto finerario nelle colonin arechs. Eby: 
Srvi0 Femer Pp. vii 149; 44 plates anil 49 fipures in the text. Florence | 
Walleevehi, 1920/VIL 


This very handsome and well-printed bel id nol maay bo review, owing to the mixture uf 
pood aml bul init. The author reproduces a large number of picces of soulpture, mostly 
from tomba, whereof many seem not to have been published before. Aw the reprodnotions 
aro excéllent, this at all ovrnts ia a servine for which we may thunk him and his printers, the 
mupe so oe ho has selected very curmnus anil Breall examples, badly in neod of elucidation; 
But f the value of his sttempty to explain them the reviowyr feole very doubtful, olascing 
himself indeed rnong the dmeniiahiht artic’ whoiw Ferri foresees (yp. 13), 

He begins with » eerive of tontb-fignres from Kyrene, Some of them an women, of 

codices, with veil and polos, of veil alone, anil faces, whore the artist has heen kilfol 

emmgh to give the expremion, grave and sad. But others, while showing poloa, veil and 
hair, have no face at all, and nothing that a fucecould have been carved or painted upan, 
buts round pillarslike #urface wher the free shoold be. To make the muntter atill more 
puting, these female figures, we their heir and diese ahow them all to he, atocd beside 
nonuments many of which bore the names of men, Therefore. whatever clae they arc. 
thiry ate not attempts at portrit-stetnes. 

What incduoed the people of Kyrene toaet up these curiows images, the reviewer frankly 
wdmite that he doos not know; it certainly was no innbility to barve the human face. That 
the grave-siele may have had something to do with the colomnar form ia « resaonablo 
by pothesis, aod thus far the author, who makes that conjecture, is very likely tight. But 
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when he goes on to explain the sex of the statues by eapposing that thirson) of the decossed 
invatiably became o Gorgon, un Erinys, of" 4 Demeter,” far more evidoner if wanted than 
lin finds, or than uti at present be fond, to make the theory reasonably plausible.  Forrr 
bases his argoment on the supposition that thy ghost, tho kAd of tho done, iv thought of ae 
ecrochow living in the wtels or the statne. “This is net impossible in the sense of contmdioting 
known faota about cachatological balici at Kyrene: bint the evidence hie oddyene for it ¥ 
of the thinnest; and o more obvious solution is that the mysterious figures are godidessee— 
Lkoneter, Porsephors, or eome locel deity—watching over the tomb aud ite ccompant. 
Similar arguments make againat the acceptance of a number of other conjectures put 
forward to explain detaile in the construction of other figures adduned) the reviewer hae s 
strom snapicion that.a manifacturer of similar modern figures could give « better explann- 
Hon of some of thee on purely techniosl erounida, - 

The laat section of ‘ha bok je rather jess controversial, dealing with tho reconstriciion 
and explamtion of « group of Lolrian provenonss, Right or wrong, it involves disouseima 
some intersting pinoes of adulpture, | 
H.. i. 





Theophrastos Chaorakter der Deisidaimonia ala Religionsgeschichtliche 
Urkundea. Vou Hexonm Botwesrei. Pp. 8. Giessen: Thpelmann, Tee. 
This ia Vol. XXT, No, 2, of tek wellichown and wdmirable series, ROVY, “The anchor 
ie tho teacher of Dr, PJ, Koets, whose careful sindy of the word BeciSaipovic wae 
marti in the Jonna, Tol. ailtx. pe HO). Hi: age with) bie pupil's on :} na bs io lis 
significance, and interprets Theophraste accordingly. The SemScipeov ts oof, bo our 

sence, u suporakitious nan, with hin hoad full of the old wives’ tales which hie noigh 

have outgrown, Kathor is he o timid pintiat, hot a dulike thoee whose scruples troublod 

the Charch at Corinth in St. Paul's time, 10 say nothing of lator ages. Hip does nothing 

whinh & normal Greok mivht not do on occasion; bot ho does everythimg ine foolishly 

exosssive way. Anyone might have hinieell or his hottie purified, after = funeral for 

example; he is perpetually having his house put through a spiritual spring-clesning, and 

gece avery month to the "Opgeotekotal to he purged (not initinted, for that aan be done 

bit once; Prof, Bolkestein has some good oomarks on thia topic, 7.41 egy), Anyore woold. 
nured that msnrpent, & hird, ever a mone, might now and then give onus which it would 

he wise to ntiend to: the GeoBatpooy le frightened out of hie small wits Uf 4 mouse jaws 

his meal-sack, and, not cantent with the common-sense advice of the State clergy to wo aud 
hare it miondind, seeks out a diswnting diviner who will provide xomething more exciting. 
Every enake he wees id a god: if he frightenz an owl he must needs shout after it “Agqva 
xpefrrov (i.e ‘you may be ill-omonod, but your mistress Athena ie stronger than you, 

and will protect ime, a citizen Of her dwn city": Bolkestein, like Jebb, seem bo me lo mise 

the point of the comparative). Ani 4o througheut the taterosting let of the doings of thia 
tender-conscienced brother. 


On miner points the reviewer congratulates the suther on hoving worn velo) thio quairit 
coflusion of thought underlying the wccond explanation given by the echoliast om Ar.. 
Nubes 170, bat onnnot agree with him when he supposes (p. 48) that the Oro mrrmpdsot may 
be ancestral! ghovts. ‘Thiv iss eurvival of the ghost-theary which shoul be lift to reat with 
eta Speneer, amd goss againal the classical Greek distinction between gods and #pirtts 
svete ty Arpad 
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Speculum Religionia ; bring Eseoys and Studies in Religion unl Literature from Plate 
wvon Hiigel . . . presented by Members of the Stalf of University Colloge, Southamp- 
ton, to their president, Clande G. Montefiore. Pp, viii 4-21, Oxford: Clarendon 
Presa, Loci. 21s. 

That the colleagues of so sympathetic personality an Ur. Clande Montefiore abiorlil lier 

been moved to honour him in this fashion, anode sepliaginis tam felicifer completia. wa the 

Latin dedication bas jt, will enrprise nobody. That the dsanys are interesting anil well. 

informed, inaking tp @ most creditable Fratachryf, onmses the roviewer to regret hid erveeee 
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of (hem cannot, by consiilered here; sino this Journal! ia not the place to revinw Professor 
Burkitt's appreciniion of Montefiore himself, Mrofeseor Sherriff’ etudy of the entomology 
of ih» Biblo, Or. Lawten’y capital seconnt of Gallo,Homen teligion, which muy be com- 
ineniled te KReltie dnd Latin acholars wlike. nor Lhe studies af various notalile persimalitios 
ranging from Byrhtierth of Ramesy to Baron von Hil, 

Mir. Dpyscen' a ear on Orpliem mod the Pittonte Philosophy ia the only Grou item, and 
itis well worth reading, The author le far from claiming finality for anything thet he aya, 
for, ae he rightly remarks (p. 48), * until , . . critical opmion on the date of tho surviving 
Orphic tmgments, armel the form of the Orphic works which Plate mad, bas become more 
Unenitious, until, moreover, the main limes of the development of Plato's thought have 
hoon elucidated from other angles, the debt of Flat to Orphism cannot be estimated.’ But 
Ff he, onl ofiers of equally good learning amd powers of musconmg, conti to eimty the 
problem, that tiie my not be wo very far ot, Tis chi suggestions are, firwtly, that to 
Plate Orpliiam wae primarily « terature, not in any sense a eect or religious body; lie need 
Hokoven have met with any Orphics; scoundly, that the curious mythology of Orphism, 
with jie wealth of abatract, or abstracted, deities, may have hail more than « littl to do 
with the shaping of the Theory of Ideas. A ininar point, oo far na Mr. Dywot's argument ia 
conperned, but of importance for the question aaa wholo, is that, aa be quite nghtly wtotes 
pe 21. nm. 3), there ie really po evicener that dior indlulyeneemongeres of Hep. 34 Bare 
Orphice at all; for their appeal to hooks which they aay Orpheus and Misiaios wrote need 
prove mo more than what we know from other sources, that Orpheus waa commonly 
donnie * ia general founiler of Miy#ieries* anil ‘hah had fathered on to him thany 
relignns poems.’ 

H. J. Ht. 


Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, By Wiuimia Samun and Orr 
Srantm, Emter ‘Teil, Erator Band; Die griechische Literatur vor der 
Attischen Hegemonie: Dy Witmriw Scunp, Pp. xiv 0M. Munich (1, 
iL. Bock, 1th, 40 MM. unbound, ii M, bound, 


A detailed review of a bool of this onder would require not only the compose of an een 
tint wher a knowledge of Greek litertare mquul to that of Schmid) himeelf—a Lerirw biselace, 
to whieh the rviewer eot wake no claim, A mere catalogue of minor defects wouled 
te ungeneron and impertinent It coulil hardly ho expocted that such a book would be 
entirely free from mo-etatememnt, migprintéand falke referees: and. althongh exemples 
of oll could he muubed, ecmadiduring ther sine wall scope of the bool they ssen\ Lo he markably 
fow, 

The fret yolome of a history of Greek literatorn deals of qecessity with moch that ip 
controversial Aboot Greele literature befare Momer ib may alnvoet be eudd thit every 
eoholur bee aright to hie own opinion, Selmid'w would probably bo oe difficult to diaprove 
m to prove, ond the pages which he devotes to it do conveniently call attention ‘te the 
find af Literature thet may have been behim! Homer, Epie naturally dcctiple a oom 
siderable part of the voliimo (pp. 74-324) ‘The evidence for and ageing the principal 
viowe that hove bees taken about: the Homer poome is given with admirable fairness and 
restraint. Selwuid's owt opioids that the (iad! and the Odyssey, though mh be thie 
work Of a ingle port, do not carog from the sain hand, ~Wheiher one agrese or iliagreen 
with hin conclusions, one must admit tint he has ect cut the evidence withont bias aml im 
ih away aa to allow hid rulers to choek his judgment aid te form tele own. But hie 
treatmont af Epic does ootend with Homer or even with Hesial; what dunstitutes ony 
of the chief values of such ® took is that it can include the obecure lesser writers about 
whi lee cumprohensive works gan neorsarily give littl or no information: 

Lyrin, like Epic, belungs ta tho main to the perio eoverod by this volume, and, lik 
pic, it ia very thoroughly examined (pp. 3254128), The origina and development of cach 
af the literary forme glassed as lyric aro narcfulty analyerd, and the indivitiunl poots recive 

but evmpathetic treatment. Here again sealers will prhapa be telutively 
more thankful for the little: that they ore told about ies well-known poeta and p 
than for the detailed wceomit of Pindar, about whom ft ts comparatively eusy to acquire 
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information. But Pinder had to be frewted at length, and che eviderm beth annlant andl 
modern fur our knowledie ul ihe puch aml his work aod) influence conld hardly have boen 
more folly or more satisfactorily collected than hae Teen done by Soham, 

Tragely, exorpé for 9 poseatng lero te ite orlinim, dow net come within the scope 
wf thia volume; there la, however, a ulior) bub Whimineting aoewunt of the origin of Comedy 
en) the Mime (pp. 620-69). But the third anil last maim topiois Early Prose (pp. 600-775), 
Prowy is treated andor various hnnilinge—Progadirhtinng, Hintory, Philosophy, Saget — 
and it wach come 4 remorkihle amount of (uformition is given about matters for which 
evidence iy gearee and not euaily woressible; Thos the section en Prose forma one of the 
moet waeful porte of the yolume 

In short, Schou hae given usa book of which Germen echolurehij may by proud anil 
for which all eoliolurs must be grateful, Tt is well comstrncted, extromely well documented 
and furnished with a full aod acownte alplialwtival imlex ; wnil althnngh it; te ementially 
fs beck to be referred to erther thin to be read Uhremuh, | does not suffer from tho dias bility 
en common in text-bookx, bul id eminently readable, 

RM. R. 


Le Cycle Epique dans l'école d'Aristarque. By Arvarer Snveuvss. Pp. 
xvi + 403. Lange: Vaillant-(Somonu:, ond Poria: E, Champion, 1028, 

De Hymnorum Homericorum memoria. By P.S:Bucvsco. Pp. 190, d plates, 
Trajecti ad Bhenum + A, Oosthoek, 1920, 

"These two doctoral! dimertations deal, at considerable kingth, with well-worn eubjects, on 

which it waa nob to bo hoped that they woukl discover much novelty. Until papyrus 

restores to us the Cyclo or ihe Hymna, no each expectation would be juptifind. However, 

the future nditors of the two bodiee of Titervture will take arcount ofthe results of these 

twee this, 
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Hallenistic Posatry: By Aunen Koanre;, translated by Jacon HamMek and Moses 
Hinks. Ppoxin +440. Now York: Colombia University Presa. 21h, 
Theecritus and the epigrame of Callinachue arecetill for the English amateur of treek 
literature the whole canon of Hellenistic poetry, “The rediscovery of Menandor has bens 
written down. « diaappointment, atm) Apollonia le more proved than rool Dut the age 
has long had & bad nine, wnd the reader uf povtry ho» rmedived littl: enooymigemont ta 
look further afield tor flowers in thie iesert pir, "The scholarly labour expended on thi 
Aloxandrine writers have far the oicet part boon hivhly tecluiioal, and in Eopliah thee bas 
nol yet appeared any peneral detailed survey of these pocts and their work. This Amerioan 
translation of Professor Koorte’s Hellenistic Pootry deserves all the tore to. find many 
readem, ared it will not disappoint them; but t is nol a book for the weholar or @ mine for 
the deep student, it is.a scholarly guide forthe yoneral reader of poetry am! for the unpro- 
fossiinal Hellenist, ‘Tho translation ia very readable and the Amuericaniam# are hantly 
notinsable; but’ the jelumad Coq ' (p, 244, ete.) ia nok Enylish on either aide of the Atlentic, 
Mr, Koerte's ccoasivnal alliaions to German poctey might perhaps have heen omitted; 
they aro of «mall value in ilistration for thy English reader 
The book begins with « short general Intralnction of Hollenisns, in-whiek the authne 
apoliyines mere than is needwury for his chown porta, ant ita dwn their conceite anil 
extravagances uf atvle to the ris of a narrow but oultivated literary society, After this 
Mr, Koorte divides bis material into the tain clises of pontio form—new camody, tlegy, 
pie, mime  epigram—and ix cach clase oritivises and expuunile the posta in 4 linonologinal 
Fequenoe. Ele quoted cera Gale an admimbio preetice; but iy translation, and with 
(Hite insufficient referenne to. the original texte; amd many ef the verions, although taken 
from Sea tte oblewtions, are worthless eithur as poetey or translation. 

New comedy ia Menander; he hes Jately been doctied, at least in England, because hn 
avoided the rictousness of Aristophanes, and ot the same time because the habite and 
morale of his charactors are unelovating. ‘This t, we [t were, to wttack Molidre for not 
imitating Rabelais, and ih the same breath to condemn The Way of the World beomuse it ts 
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unedifying: Mr. Koerte's eulogy of Monander is all the batter bocwuse it wcimits his Hioite- 


tions. He expining clearly Menamler's debt to Euripides (whrss ane warthy pupil he was), 
ani ales the debt of all viviisnd comedy to Menander, He tries to make clear that it 
as an ortiet, a technician, that Menander can be ranked highost, bat the doggerel: trane- 
lations quoted in this edition make this sound arguinent peem temeensinsl. 

‘The secoted olictenr brings a to Alerandris end to Callimnchina.: Callimachue, » little 
surprisingly, diminates the book. Me. Koorte’s wlvocacy is convincing, and hw sareneds 
in bringing to life this learned, polished, witty, human poet who has boy long seemed 4 
pedantic, thimgh nhurming, vorsifier, "The excellent Auguitan couplets of H. W. 'Tytler's 
trumlations, and Miir’s honutiful proan vorsion of the litte help. to justify Mr. Koerte's 
attitude for the reader. In diffioulties of interpretation the author is eotitent to refer to 
the opinions of Wilamowite; 9 he does not disvuse the interpretatings chosen there ts ao 
need to do ed here, From the elegy through the epyllion—whore Callimachns again a 
prominent, but Theoorttus hardly receives his due—wo pase to the mpiv, ‘The ol ryomawtics 
ia analyved in detuil, bot no eerions @ttemspt is made to defend the shapolese thing, 
Apollonine has lately been souch praised in England; the present estimate ix soborer and. 
trner. A brief, competent section on the didactic poets leads ty the dew anid Lyeophran's 
dierandre, “This ia ably discoeeed and. ite mmorita mace clear; we are aberieny thet there wore 
reasons of fuuhion for ite cemposition—lut why read it? and why tronslate it? Lord 
Boyston's version (London, 1835}, used here, makes it too easy, but Lyeophron omet he 
esaier in England than in Germany, for wo are brogsht np on Milton ane: have readily 
aeximmitnted (‘Now lies Uhe earth all Danié to the stars,"—thongh thin admittedly be but 
elementary Alexanirinniam. ge 
‘The Tong chapter on Mine i¢ thergagh, but Mr. Kourte’s judgment is lese sure here. 
The guna! racellences Of Theoeritua he understands well onomeh, bet finde fault with 
aoveral particular effowta or manners of atylo which the truditiene of English poetry um 
consvioualy expluin ond justify for. us, Of Herondas, too, thn exposition ts letter than the 

The final chapter, on Epigram, is the loast duceeseful. Mr. Koorte 2s. hero molined to 
moralise, and postry has slipped away in his dotailed analysie of thomes and faubions; 
hut be povisea Callimachms duly, He quotes, too, the more histerivally inieresting, not the 
heat epigramia (thouwh the bait are not only the best knuwn), Here ones more the English 
ue (ail, Wot the Greek epigram has always been the moat lifficalt tower ty frame 
plant, 

As « general survey the book is exeellently balanced, id Mr. Roerte provides the 
enbonmgrmont which ld-errtainly needed before reading Hellontatin porters, me 

W. A, De F, 








Bdéatcres “OvoperroAoyixts, Firw Series, By J) Stamsorovies, Pp. 325. Athens, 

10m. 
Thise ’ nume-tarns * are at once fascinating ami provoking. "The took is divided into two 
parta, the first not inapthy deseribed na a briak walk through various names.’ The families 
visite! are kewtlernd bout without any attempt ot alphabetionl or other order, The 
accom pert is more methodical, and deal with family Tames olaent tied mooning be termiiten- 
tion, and also with varions componnil names. Here apain on alphabetioa) arrangenient 
within the oles would have boom of help. [i both parts there ia a groat wealth of material, 
and this will furnish rival philologista, who are not over-tenderly dealt with by the wnthor, 
with # varied unnoory of weepone for retaliation, There ld nothing of slavinh imitation in 
these etyindlogies; the obvious und popular explanation is duually semmuacrily rajooted. 
A Latin, Romance or other foreign baptiemal name t@ generally assigned ad the source, 
Gato, Great ingenuity ja displayed in these derivations, unl It ia iair to mdd that the 
author admits that nach le conjectaral. . 

Great credit must be given to Mr. Stammwpoulee for the number of exampler be haa 
collected, birt fhe lack of an inex is soverely felt, Perhape thie will be rectilind when the 
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The Hrotokritos. By Jony Mavsooonniro, with on Introduction by Srarmay 

Gaeeran, Pp. vii— G1, Oxford Duiverity Press, 1029, | 
In the 1028 volun of the Jewel a brink notice wae given of the tote Dr, Saunt tnctichie’ 
' small edition ' of the Greek text al the Erotolritea: The desire was there axpressed that 
this great poem should become better kmown to English renders. Mr, Mayrogurdate’s 
little work goes « long way towartly helping this desire to be pealiaed. It gived al) the aida 
required for an intelligent.appreciition af the poem, including a history of the text and the 
Various printed cditions, a full analysis, o disenssion of the authorship «od sources, and « 
biblinygexphy, 

Besiles volleeting the ime information ond preaentiog it in w handy and uttractive 
form, ani giving o full and readabje analysis of the work, Mr. Mavrogardate makes two 
important suggestions whirh neerit the attention of wcholers, Un gy. 23 he muggemta that tue 
date of the poem falle shortly after 14a, the date of the sailing of the Turkish fleet from 
Navaring against Crete, when tho Venetione * attempted to divert thy enuny by makmg 
raide on Patras aml Korun.' ‘This woold account for the peculing howtility shown by the 
port Ageia Patras, Modo) aml Karon, as well ue dedinet. the Turks in general, The etig- 
yestion thas supports on fresli grounds the dating (}46-160) arrived at bry Dr, Xmart hia: 
dides, mainly «a the reault- of hmguistic evidence. The other waggestion (pp. 79 M1.), whink 
will perhape be regarded aa less probable, i4 thet Kortarce derived tho iden of his atery from 
Luigi Grote’s pre-Shakespearian version of Homes and Juliet (in his Hadriana, 1TH). Lo 
anv cage it is a fact that. Kornaro’’ pocw, «0 dirematic in character, Hoes present eevreal 
parillelé to Shakespeare's Rote and Juliet. In connexion with thie dramatic character 
ot the Erofakritos, ih may be noted that Mr. Th: Syusdinos hn reomntly published « drama- 
Esed version of the poom, which is said to have been performed with cansicirralile success ab 
Athem. Tris also interesting to learn that i, ia propome! to creet a monument In homens of 
Rornaria at Sita in Eastern Crete, ihe poot's birthplice. wa 





Aristotelis Politica, Fdidit QcIsauwen. Pp. sliv- Hi. Leip: BGO Toubnur, 

122.  & BL mu 
Plutarch! Moralia, Vol. TL Fidideron: WOR. Parox, MVoueess, W. Sterner. 

Pp. xxute-+ 42. Leipsic: B, G. Teubnen, 1e28,. 16.09 MM. 
Thia secon editian of Jnuminch’s revision of Suvemihl's “Politicos * differs litth: from the 
firet, ‘Clin inteodortion dewlk with the tranwmisnion of ihe text both in SSS andl printesl 
oditions, An appenlix onllecta he aeholin. anil there le a futher uimalisiaotory Index of 
proper dames and "inemoralilia quocdem, 

Students of Ploterch, long diesotiviwd with Rernardakie, will bo grateful for Che tera 
edition inaugurated ly this volume, They will also regret that Paton didnot five to sm 
ite publication, The introduction ¢xsmines the text-tradition of vach trestier, om tho 
appartiias critews im very full, 





Theophrastus: Metaphysics. With tranuelation, commentary and introduction. hy 
W. D. Ross and F. H. Fopss. Pp. xxx +87. Oxford: Clarendin Press, 102%. 
Ta. fal. 
"This short treatise (comprised in only 10 ena) pages of text) contrives to eal primet; of Lhe 
fundamental questions involved lie Aristotelian pvtaphysies, leaving them, however. for 
tlie mest pari bo arutwer themenlvee: Ite disjiinted amd inconohumive charmoter hed Ueener 
io etapect dislocations wnil conflutions; these, however, Mr, Rose mjecta, ae he abi pejects 
any erpersion upon thin Theophirnvtian mitthorstilpe ef the treation, ‘The commnntary ie of 
ihe thercuglines we expect from Me. Rows, who hia olited the text on the baaie of Mr, 
Fobes’ eubarate researches inte tho MS.-tradition, The volume te eqeipped with full 
indexes, and will clearty long remain the stendacd elition-of the ' Metaphyxtoal Fragment.’ 
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‘Lee Oultes de Patras, By Jers }ixeennos, Pp xvi 183. Baltimore: Johns 
Topkios Pree; Lomo =: Tim pliey Milford, T0239, Dike, tr, 

The posithm of Patras lancient Patme) murlood it oul te be a centre of commerce botween 
(ho muatort and weetetn parte of the Greek work, and, in the apheristie words of AL. Her- 
billon, ‘hes wultes voragetit. ame ber ballots cle mrchondises” ‘The riligions life of this 
Areailian port would pocurdingly be expected to exhibit unm|n) varwty, wr, thority 
literary soiree apart from Paneariae re practivally Gom-extetent aiil jumeripedermnia Lew, 
the anthor has been able, with the help of ccios and by 9 muvelul examinothon of cach of the 
entutcaree Kat on Datrmean voll, ahotlintly to prove tiie thesis that *tatene est on 
dlasrvaioie excollent pour étude dew rolyions ale la Grtce anthyue! An) appemulis 
provides Greek, pod Roman preopoyrapbics of Patras. | 





fiesnys and. Addresess. Hy Jous Bowser. Pp. 2H), with « portrait, ‘London : 
Chabio mul Windia, 1020, lie. 

AU (he wuntertel of dis tole haa beon publictud jefore: but, if only boemuas eam of the 
pleces neo not otherwier readily mecexsibiln, the onllection te amuret of « weleome, “Two 
anbpecte in the maine reprrecnted—ovek philoesrply, ant! Rdoention. Lt la unecessary 
to dla qmare thin poled out the scope of the plilosrphical group: it inelodies toy Britieh 
Avudomy lectures on Socrates and Ansetotle and the chapter on thilewophiy in plat * Legacy of 
Groves. Hut we may be allowed to indicate the quality of the sducatlonal essays by: 
angessting thet they aay will be thought to exhiluy even mor effectively than. tho oplers 
the power of trenchant oriticvm which wae probably Barnet « test etriking fweuliy : the 
resays on | Form and Mather ky Cliaiien! ‘Toorking * aud on *Kultar” aol the Homans 
lectore ot Ignorance’ are fine oxunples of peartrating analysts. ‘The biography by Lent 
Charnwood is botptul, but tantalicingly brief (Th may now he cnpplenented by the 
obituary notice written liy Professir Taylor end Mir, Lorimer for the Tritt Academy.) 





Symbola in. Novam Eunapii Vitarum Editionem, By J. C. VoLieennor, 
Pp. 14, Amatentaat: H, J. Puri, 1020. fa. Sel 

An livwnetigntion ints ile textual tradition of the Lives confirma the pre eminiant nutherity 

if the Liurention MS. Thetw follow 80 pages of critical voter amt a brief fiscnesion of 

Funagiua une of clvuauiue, 





Byzantinische Geachiohtschreiber und Chronisten. ly G. Sormen. Pp. 
vili-- (M4, Weiditherg: Curl Winter, 1030. S40. M. 


A collection af thirty Hive passages In Grevk on Byrantinn history anc colton (a25- 453), 
edited with brief notes, textue) mod exept ial, anil preseled by a carefid iitrodurtion to the 
bitibbegrrecg iby ot tlie wilyjinrt. zi 


Thu Dolphin in the Literature and Art of Greece and Rome. By FE. H. 
Stuns. Pp. 135, Wisconsin: G. Banta, 1029, Be, fh, 

Altes on introdwetory chapter on the dolphin in mature as doweribed hy ancient writers 
on zoology, particularly Ariateth, Pliny and Aci, the author proceeds 10 tron tho 
hiletery of ite roprrsentatiinn bs art, aiving ub completenoes for tho Minoan, the Helladie new 
Cweludie; and ihe Geomettte periods, bot nncessarily resorting to wlectiim in deuling with 
the cluesical poriods = the scloction de tide on the principle of tiking examples from 
nomen of puldiintions readily aceesaible—a. fnot which, * i is hoped, will excuse the 

menee df Uuetration. The work ale includes » collection of references to the dolphin 








Sobria Hbrietas. By Hany Lewy, Pp. 17%. (ines: Alfred Tipelmann, 
Los, 123. 

Tho striking oxymoron, uth vagaatos. mules ity fires xppearance in Pho, in whose con- 

eeption of the inyetival expertenoe | plays an important part, ae Mr. Lewy shows ly a 
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detailed etudy of tho mumerous passages in whieh the ides oocor, “Thongh tontitlews 
wigeetorl by Plato's pldve tar wi erapes antl the Sores alltr pall by Piutagoh te eharanterin 
the Dionyalue myrtorics, (b taluns its pruniliar siynifiennen from the (reee-Chietrial Growbieient 
of which Philo is one of our carling: expononte. “The paradox woe largely edinphod by tie 
early Christion writers: Me. Lowy gturlies (is vee by Origen, Eaanbiue anit Gregary af 
Nyaa, by Cyprian, Ambrostiua andl Atiguatine. | | 


Eons und Sympathise, By kh. Tiaevelamne. Pp. vill 400. Migabelis ewh, 
ie, 200M, | 


Mr. Reinkanlt's fohaldtitetion af Poskdanius proceeds apace. “l'hie meal volun la elibelly 
conmeniel with tho deetrine of euptddin,, In whiel the wuthor file the nein Link between 


Sboictam and Neoplatoniem, Am appendix contain re ah apap Tater on Peeler es 
qwall aaron the preset treatin, anal an dente be provided —an eternity Mintel (i poemlene of 
ra eltnnce | 


Thucydides and the Science of History. Ny 0. X.Cocmmaxn. Pp. 10. Onford 

University Prog, 1920, 104. 

Thy object of thin work in to prove that the eewqnitie bent of mind whinh vliracterters 
‘Thucydides wae derived from the medical artical of Hippocretre, ‘To this erul || solloets the 

This Ukenses, aa Prof, Cochrane shows, Ie not confined to matters af wavalitilary: pol nf 
verbal expression (se in Thucydides one of mpsposiy te denote an eortling comer, ate) il 
eormel medion) jarion in describing the plagme| but extends (o the ephere of themng ht. 
Negatively, Thucydiites waa u Hippocratenn in thar he abetaiaed fram propagunids ote ion, 
oat mythology and mligseg we crelewant te spline Idtively, ha tramfoered 14 liieteny 
the dishiuctive Hippocratic procneees if sormeloluey mil proynoala, i, of regiabertng obaeryed 
facta and classifying them wooording to type. Ferther, Thooyridiy shared the truly 
aclentifin opinion of Hippocnstes thir himas persunality: bw real faytow tia Life ¢ fur timblune, 
he wae cartfal 4 show that ware are the fehl of hurman pisrpeeo, mark that their chind 
importance Lee in their paychologion) wifrot. | 

Prof. Cochrane hue done good merelce in ihrawing Attention fo the vetedlertylabobe alffital ie 
betwen Thiydides atl the * fither of medioind,” Perliape ho itherratesdt the comune 
inthionion of Hocntanis, Herodotae and tho sophia, whonr ratiamalicn, if inommplete, rmiy 
none the fess have oontritvated te firm Theecg ilies’ ects itio wathed, edd af iba Atle 
concedid that Thucyditew’ commeta with Hippocrates were more dunno wal frore 
fuorvlamental than with tin other teachers, 

In holding wp Thueydidee ae the type Gif a mekentitie Kivtorkan, Trl, Qochrane choos net 
Lindy commit himself to tho view thap. fw. wee 9 oymie with the sonee vf Ville. (hy the 
other hand, he ix at pains to atiow thud Thinyelides aaa a lichacthe thleteortaa, wal that be 
grad guile! by Inpoud wtilitering principled of morality. At thie poinh Prof, Cochrane appenre 
io ovemtale his cass, Ho contends that Chugydlidow’ patated: malngy af Thembttcslin wal 
Poriedon wae intoniled to ooney the sintal. of Greek wniin dik ter face oll the Persian peril, 
alilnayh "Theanletoclos’ gnti-Porsiun fervor eon (ross, anil Pericles’ wae never mor than 
lukewarm. Behind Thucydides’ sccoumt of Millan wertare he detent a warning of fisiire 
dunger. trom thy North, “Yet Thncyelides goes wit (ef ile way to belittle Hersdoten’ eet lmate 
af the Tiiracluas; he xhows ap Pordinons aa a very fueble mort of intriguer; wod thrwngh 
tle rdnth of Beusidae ho dopreointes the northerrvers ax betty ween bencriing thier Hanageerriie. 


Again, Prof; Cooter hardly succeeds in aluewing that Thueydhlos’ referenee to tw 
veveiouten deerf of Nictwe meant no nore tha the Richie wae oa good man, hernnen” 40 
& rian of welenoe . . = the normal je the right” Te thie made, inated of mentelermltut 
Ninise mddictin to divination, Thaeydiiles slould have approved of It, for Ln Aftl-eentury 
Ankers thie penido-scienoe wae wevopioulen. And it ie diffienit to find enything hor * 
Machiavolliain dbitidpetnt im Thucydides’ pra cof Antiphon, sinew Gpert) wae fi frote 
than a knock of fitting maane tends, Yer ih thesain we muse ayo with Pru, Cochiumne 
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that Thueydides had a eharp eyn for the distinehion between gue and bal. “Thore is no 
explaining away the moral vlow that (luminstes the Furor] Specolt; and in Prof. Cochrane's 
thesis nothing it more effective than his defonce of the Poricloan and 'Thugyditewn ideal of 4 
pitriotic democracy against Plato's Model Gant, 

Prof. Cochrane's book makes stiff mading, His style is philosnpliie In its Involution 
rather thin scientific in iid dimetness, and the theend of hie arcument jp overlaid with many 
digressions, But it will repay study: even whem i ie not convincing. if li fda 
Thoeydidean quelity of provoking thimght. M. C. 


rerfassungepeschichte yon Syrakus. By W. ior. Pp, 161: Prog: Gorman 

Rotioty of Solenise und. Arts for the Crocho-Slovak Hepublw, 1, | 
To view of the part played tv Syracuse in-ancient politica) jistory, we koow: astonishingly 
little of ite machinery.of government. Not only aro enthore reticent an this eubject. brit 
Leccriptions leave ae inthe lurch. De. Hutil hae made o iiligert enmrch for Hurl epanae 
records as wurvive, and haa eked these out in w quite logitimate, way liy addiwemg con: 
stitutional inscriptions from the danghter- or siabor-etates af Acre, Coreym, and Flack 
Gorcyra;. amd the rowult is.@ reeogaisahls skeleton of wlupenoviay Mokitiia, The most 
valiable purt of bets werk ds pelutive to the lawgiver Diockea whoa Listorioal charantor and 
traditional dove he successfully defenda, (Quricusty enough, Dr. iin) pligys with: the 
tilew thet Archioa, the founder of Sericus, wae .an alias of Apollo Archngetos despite the 
fompearative weallli of yereona! detail whieh traditlon preserved concerning this conkat.) 
Ori the eutijoct vl King Hiero's revere law Dr. Tit) was nnatle to conenlt Roetovtaells 
Kolonat and Carcopine's Loide Hite, ami hae thervfore tart dlvctemed 1 at hength. 

A few dherrratione of deenil—i P25) Dor 200 uses the figures for Dinocrates’ iemy 
in 300 n.c. to estimate the population of Syroonse. Bot Dineorates waa mpootartys Tis 
reivils fAgvGepios, amd hie digest wre probally deen from @ verlety of cities, (Po 2a) 
As evidence of an early hoenleins factory at Syracuse he quoted the -royportovle wt the 
spring uf C¥ann aa of ' tliorouglly oriental charseter” But waa i épeeijiedily oriental T 
At beet, this vweethmony fora pre: Belbeuie sett boment ie inferior to tliat of thie Minow pottery 
in Symon tombs, which here reeecived op meuiiin, (P, 72 and me) Diy, Bit] makes o 
“ood point ii proving the existence of i seoonml and tory exclusive EexAnoia at Syracusa, 
the so-called éokAnreg. But ie thie an archuiem, of be it not rather 6 Tew imtiintion of the 
Homan peril ‘The perallel inecription which he quotes from Rbegitey helungs to the 
firetcentury, (P. 100) ‘The over-etriking of Kyracnean diel with a didmchina mark 
by Dionysius woald not have the effect pfs force! loan, except in the wolikely event of a 
corrmaponiiog fall of prices: it wodkd be tentiount to ® permanent winllers ting) af 
vapleal, The atetement that none of Dionysius’ fin-platel pieces survives ia not hevoud 
doulit (ace HAD, Cotne of Ancient Sicily, pp. 115-16). | 

M,C. 





Bitons Bau von Belagerungsmaschinen und Geachiitzen, By A. Taam unl 
FE. Soumawy, (Abhonillengen der bayorischen Akademie der Wisenschaften, 
Phileophisoh-tistorscho Atteihing, Nowe Folge, 2; 1020.) Pp.2s; a ple. Munich : 
it. Oldenburg, 1020, 6M 


The above work contains a Geeek and i German text of Biton se Korraoeeval trokeuiKde, 
‘Opyaveov «al Keroamedréiv, together with photegra pha of the MS. illustrator wel modi 
reconstructima, “Cho onginre thr described! mind depleted inehiude om julepolia, A «wing 
bride for sealing partic, and geveral high-ealihes rose lens for the dinlivery of arrows and 
stones. Biton wrote no morw fntolligibly than do most modern twehniciana, and hin text 
ia beth corrnpt amt incomplete. ‘To follow out hia morning an! (6 reproduce bbw eruuaeh ire 
in Hagrame is therefore « fur more difficult achievement than & mem glance at thle blight 
volume might snygest. At lest a reader of the Keseoxrud: must be prepared for some 
etrenuous woudy; but his teek hes been cnormonely einmplified he the lWqvure of Profs, 
Rehm and Schranimn.. | 
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THE MONETARY REFORM OF SOLON 





As 4 preliminary to the consideration of the changes introdnueei by Solon 
inte the currency system of Athens, it will be well to review the situation which 
he had'to face, He had found the farmers of Attica in x condifion of hopeless 
insolvency owing to the burlen of borrowed money, and had relievell them hy 
A summary process of cancelling their debts; in effect, he had adjudged them 
bankrupt and then given them their discharges, so that they could start, afresh 
with the moral guarantee of the State to anpport their credit, like any modern 
trader who hag similarly gone through the courts. But it would have heen of 
little use to do this unless he had at the same time provided ome safeguard 
against the recurrence of the trouble: this had been so widesproad that it must 
have been die to some cause which operated throughout the industry, mot to 
the aharteomings of individuals ; and, aa the step which Solon took was to 
reform the currency, it is clear that in his view it waa the onrrency which had 
been atfaull.. There is no evidence that the farmora of Attica wore incompetent 
—for instanoe, that their eulture was bed, or their scheme of cropping unenitable 
—or that they made any change in their methods ; it is true that Solon for- 
bade the export of any agricultural produce except olive-pil, but this waa 
presumably intended to secure an advantageous position in foreign muirkets : 
olive-oil was: the one product of Attica which could command « fancy price 
outaide the country, s» that.any transactions which involved payment in kind 
to merchants im other States might be snttled in terma of a commodity that 
favoured the Athenians, Nor did Solon prohibit the berrowing of money: he 
forbade execution on the person of an insolvent debtor, but that is 4 regular 
stay in the history of legal development towards greater bumanity of pro- 
eelure; and thers were ho means, other than borrowmg, open to the ancient 
Creole farmec for obtaining thu backing of capital which 1s necessary for farming ; 
‘dn fact, H Solon wished to encourage the production of olive-oil, it: woulil have 
‘heen suicidal to probibit borrowing, sinee olive-oil requires more capital than 
erops which give 2 apemlier return, 

It: is probable that the situstion in regard to the currency was complicated 
by the fact that the farmers ‘lid not julerstand money. It is true that at least 
‘a contory had elapwed sines the oll bundles of spite, which had served thy pur- 
pose of a measure of value in Greece, hind bean superseded by Iunipa of gilver of 
fairly regniae weight, which were related with the famous bunilles in terme fams- 
liar to the dealer in corn! But agriculturists.are notoriously a conmervative 








i ‘The dete of tho narliedt Anginetin coine coinage in Asta Minor can hanily be put 
ie usially takon ee not earlier than TH0n.c,, fwtor then $00, there ia py imyrobability 
Put, =o fares their style ia pomcemad, they iu suipporing thinh the idea was taken vp. in 
might quite well he dated tothe niddloot the = Grores seam yours before 700, 
the vighth qontury ; ani, ae the beginnings of 
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clase of men: and jt might well take the Attic farmer a Jong time to recognise 
the new silver pieces, anda still longer one fo realise that what the money- 
changer called a-silver drachma was not an absolute and universal measure, 
but was the amount of silver which could have been bought fora bundle of 
‘spita at the place where it was originally made into 4 coin, and which night. be 
very differeit from the amount which could be so bought at the farmer's 
own market town. 80, if the financiers chose to manipulate the exchanges, 
it ia moat probable that they would have had the farmers at ther mercy, 

The position of the financiers would be the more secure becanse the comage 
aystom of Greece liad originsted outside Attica. ‘The settlement of the weights 
and measnres in wse at Acging, the mani centre of trade between Greeoe and the 
Aegaean in the diya of Solon, waa traditionally aseribed to Pheidon of Argos, 
whose influenes conse his standard to be accepted generally in tho Petopon- 
besun: and) the first coms of European Greece wore struck at Aegina in relation 
te this standard—whether they were issued in. Pheidon's time or somewhat 
later does pot materially affect the question umler consideration. Followmy 
the exumple of the Asiatio Greeks and Lydiana, whe had Jed the way in the use 
éf coined metal, the Aeginetans issoed the greater part of their silver in the form 
of eteters, that i, pieces of a regular aize, the bulk of which was presumably 
determined by what was found most convenient. for handling and transport, 
Bat, whereas the Asiatios had not gives any denomination of monetary valve 
to ther electrim stators, simply treating them as units for measuring metal 
mu! designating amnller picces a fmetions of the stater, the Aeginetans related 
their silver staters to the old wnit of reckoning in Greece, the drachma, 
rel arly natorl the oontent.of the coma so as bo make them worth two drachmas 
as silver inthe Acginetan market. 

‘Thees Aeginetan staters dominated the commerce of the eurrounding 
divtricta thronghout the seventh oentury. ‘There could, of course, be no come 
pulsion on anyone to take thom a the equivalent of two drachmas, outside 
Aogina iteelf and it te most unlikely that there was auch compulsion even in 
Aegina; nt the ubiquitous nature of Acpginetan trade would probably: lead 
to their being popularly known aa didrachma m other towna, although that was 
not their real value in the lbeal metal exchanges, and to their passing aa of that 
denomination? Vor yurpiws of interna) dealing it would not matter what 
dehominition was attached to thom, eo long na if was woorpted by general 
bomen: the question of differences would only uriae in transactions with 





‘Tho conditions jn regard jo the aerep-: in hie opmion, and then propos @ Jower 


iitere Of code it Chencee abet (4M) e pointy 
he aeumed) to have been gomowheal similar 
to these that porvailed in many parte of the 
Near East witli meant year A omemmy- 
shanger worold have a regular tani for any 
cium of oily» tht thw ordinary man, if 
Micred a woin with which he wae pot fani- 
tier, woah) ropertd ibe valien aa & matéer al 
hargnin, like that of any other commodity : 


re for aegetiation: i evlilence ae ty the 
rote af which the coin waa ateepted vlpe- 
where wood be brought, it woubkd naturally 
afoot the (ronewetion., T have apetb @ Long 
Lime hagyring ower the value of o napoleon 
itt « (ireck village, aml. the exchange 
move) some way in mix lavour whon a 
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there at the figure T quoted, 
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outaide markets; aod even in these the differences would probably be compara- 
tively small, except in the case of « market which was not in close touch with 
ALeSTEI. 

Tn the Athenian market, however, the price of silvor seems to have heen 
very mich higher than ut Aegina: at any rate, when Solon reformed tho our 
renoy, he adopted 4 valustion. of silver which waa approximately in thin propor 
fion of $: 2 to the Aegimetan; and, unless this was roughly the valuation which 
had been teva! among the nistal dealers in Athens before the reform, ite ailop- 
tion by Solon would scarcely have served his purpose, It may geom nibher 
surprising that there should have been wuch » differenes in silver prices betwoen 
Ewo towns which stood within aight of one another; bat the relations between 
Athena and Aegina were uormally unfriendly, and if Aeginy waa in « position 
to corner the silver market and make profits at the expense of Athens, ele 
would certainly have done thin, 

It is probable that Aegina did actually oontro! the sipplics of silver from: 
the Angatan area ubout the beginning of the sixth pentury wc. There is no 





Jefinite evidence as to the date. whon the minet of Laureion, from whieh 
Athens obtained abundant supplies » century later, began. to by worked; bt, 
even if they had been opencd in the time of Solon, they were prosumably worked 
by private enterprise, und Aegina: would by ina more fovonmble position than 
Athens for securing the output. aa the cost of transport from Latireien to 
Aegius, almost entirely by sea, would be les than that to Athens, which woth 
involve a wood deal of overland work* But euch records aa mxinh wopmewt that 
at this period the moat important source of ailver in the Angacan area was thin 
island of Siphnos, and this could certainly he controlled by Acgima: the 
mines were worked by the Siplmians, but, #6 fiir aa ie known, they had.mo mhipe 
of their own, and would therfore be dependent on foroign bottome for the trane 
port of thelit ailver= there was no metelaart foe which oould compote with the 
Acgmetan in the waters ruund Siphnos; so the Aginitana comb estabtion. « 
moTOpMay in Siphniah silver, url sell it to Athens or any other market at such 
& prion a8 it pleaand them to dictate, 

Tt would naturally folluv, if this assumption # currect, thot the pros ul 
focal products wonld be settled at Athens on a busls mare favourihle 10 holders 
of silver than ut Aegina: of, in other words, that a given amount of silver 
would purchase more at Athens than wt Aegina m an average ninrkot, Cf 
course) ne has-already boen noted, this wuuld not matter much for purely lien 
tradi, #0 fong.as silver wae sunply the common meastire of vali for different 
artiolea : if the farmer got ties silver for his earn, he would alao pay less nilver 
for the implements and household articles he hud to buy. Buf, aa oon as the 
farmer began to borrow money, he waa aught in the fieawelal net: he got from 
the lenders coins which were valurd at the Aeginetan rates, anc then lial to 
pay the interest on the loan by means of his produce whirh he old at the 
Attic rates: with the reault that the rate of his Intervet way in. affect inarpenswerd 
by something like Afty per cent. on Hs nominal amount, 

1 Bi long wd Aegina controfied the am, of aibrer from Lenrelon to Phalercen 
whe could Hinder wlfoetively Che abiljpunmtit — Atitieniaia If ahie wtahod. F 
o 
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In. auch ¢ireurnatanees the action of Solon, im introducing « new eomape 
hased on the Athenian price of silver, would clearly afford to the Attic farmers 
4 sensible relief from their burdens. The drachme at Athens became a coin af 
about 65 grains of silver, instead of one of about %) (the standard coin was, as 
before, @ didrachim), and « currency was provided in which silver was not 
overvalued in telation to other articles of commerce in the Jocal markets. So 
the farmer, if they sold their produce for the same weight of silver as before, 
would get a larger nuomber of drachmus ; and, as the Solonian legislation appears, 
from: the terms in which it is reported, to have provided that the new lighter 
didrachmes should circulate as equivalent to tho old Aeginetan didrachms,* 
those farmers who had contracted loans would not require to sell so large 
quantity of produce as before in order to meet the interest charges under the 
terms of thir agreements. This is the point of Androtion’s statement, aa re- 
corded! by Plutarch, that Solon's relief-moasure consisted not in drroxerr) yeetv 
hut in perpiétys téxceov ; and ta some extent it justifies his further comment, 
that the debtors who paid ther interest in the eame number of drachmas as 
before, hut drachmas of less weight, were advantaged, while the receivers 
were not injured, since the receivers were in as good 4 position as before, ao 
long 4s they confined their operations to the Athenian market: it was only 
these who were engaged in international finance who would suffer. Solon 
could hardly be expected to include in his legislation any measures for the pro- 
tection of operators m foreign exchange values: they had to take the risks 
which always attend this business, 

If Solon was creating anew comage to oust the Aeginctan from Attica, he 
would obviously have to look fora new source to supply him with ailver: the 
Acgmetans would hardly have allowed their money to pass into Attica and to 
be recomed to their own detriment. The only place in Greece which could ob- 
tain its silver without tho risk of Aeginetan interference was Corinth, which 
drew ita metal cargoes from the [lvyrian mines, and come! on a Imais indepen- 
dent of Aegina, That Solon went to Corinth for silver is forcibly suggested by 
the fact thet the new Athenian stater waa approximately the same weight 44 
the Corinthian.. Solon bought supplies of staters from Corinth and melted 
them individually to be restruck with Athenian types.? [Tt is true that silver 
was «dearer at Corinth than at Athens—the Corinthian stater passed for three 
dmchmas at Corinth, whereas when reeoined at Athens it was only reckoned 
as two-—but Solon doubtless bought it as bullion, and his strict regulation of 
the export trade would:enable him to negotiate for it on satisfactory terms; 
also Cormth would be very ready to assist any project which would damage hee 








* There ia no neaaon to euppese Cet the 
Hiflermyce in weighh weulel howe jitertites| 
with the ocitrulution, any foorr than the 
fifteen in fine affects tho ciroulation 
aide by allel "silver ” coins wtrnek helope 
ani) amen 1027, 

There err no inatadors, #0 far oe | know, 
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Athouion tint dict ite work thoroughly, it 
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great trade-rival Aeyina. Ty this connexion it has to be remembered that the 
ocoupation of Salamis by the Athenians would be of considerable help in carry- 
ing on trade between Athens and Corinth: so long as Megara had a footing 
on Salamis, it would be very difficnlt for merchants to get from Athens to 
Corinth (or the reverse) if Megara and Aegina desired to prevent them; but 
when Salamis was in Athenian hands, the problem of slipping aerose into the 
harbour at Cenchrese indbserved would be greatly aimplified. 

The relationship of the old and new currencies in regard 10 weight is stated 
by Androtion and by Aristotle in elightly different terms. Aristotle saye that 
the mina—that is, the Attic mina, asa weight of tnetal—whieh had formerly 
been equal to seventy (Aeyinetan) drachmas, wae made up into # hundred (new) 
drachmas: Androtion, that the mina had been of seventy-three drachmas and 
became a hundred. The apparent discrepancy is possibly due to the fnet, 
which is addwd by Aristotle, that Solon adopted what he implies to have been 
a new principle in striking his coms: mstead of taking a drachime's worth of 
silver aa the basis of hie new eomuge, he regulated tho weight so as to lewve 
himaelf a sulficient. margin to cover the cost of mintage and possibly also to 
provide against fluctuations in the price of bullion. Tho market value of @ 
talent of silver was apparently taken ex 6000 drachmas, but Solon comed the 
talent inte 6300 drachmas, with the result that the drackma coin was five per 
cent: lighter than the * avoindupoit  drachma, Aristotle therefore, im lis 
account of the relation of the old and new currencies, was thinking in terms of 
the actual weights of the coins, while Androtion was thinking in terms of the 
commercial woights. 

ft seems a necessary corollary to assume that Salon gave his eoinage & 
foreed currency in Atticn; and, it he deliberitely issued as didrachms ooina 
whieh contained less than two drachmss’ worth of silver, be would have te 
meld) a begeal sanction to secure their aeeeptance at jis valuution, This was 
probably ” novelty in Greece: there is no Teason to suppose that any of the 
earlier Greek coinages had circulated at a value other than that of ballion. 
Silver was pot on the market in the form of coin by the oities or rulers who 
controlled the supplies: they would naturally keep them issues atm fairly 
uniform weight, according to the stanclard found convement in’ cach. district, 
and might attribute to them a denomination which would be accepted tm. any 
market where it agreed with the requirements of traile; but this would be 
exsentially a matter of arrangement, The eleetrum eoluige of Asin Minor, to 
which reference hag already lawn made, wan certainly of the stater class: it 
began with lumps:of metal, gunrantecd as to quality and weight, bat not 
related to any-aystem of reckoning by drachmas and obola or the lik), onl 
sibdivided, not im accordance with such a systent, but in fractions of the stan- 
dard unit on the Asiatic xoals of thirda,sixths, and xo on; and this principle 
seems to have governed the issues of electri in the Aegaean ares down ta the 
time of their aupersession by gold: in the fourth century. [tis probable that the 
silver coinages of Greene before the sixth century were likewise jamiod jt stuters 
and fractions, although the stater was related to the drachma m value; Aria- 
totle, in his neeount of the origin of comage, defmitely says that the marking 
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of coins with values was anbsequent to the marking of them with a guarantee of 
quality gad weight, and the eurliest series of Greek coins which bear types 
differiny according: to their denomination are of the sixth century. When, 
however, 4 coin was stamped with such « type, this implied that the authority 
Which issned it was prepared to accept it aa of a definite value, without regard 
to fluctuations in the price of metal: ond consequently the exact metal con- 
tent of the com became o matter of indifference for loval currency: But such 
& measure, ina democratic State, would require legislative sanction, 

For externa) trade, of course, it was etill important that the weights of 
the coins should be exact: the Solonian didrachm might not be regarded as a 
didractm in many foreign markets, but the merchants would accept it on a 
regular tariff if they knew what amount of good silver it eontained > and, ox 
ané of Solcn’s abjects was clearly the enemurigement of commerce, his coins 
kept very closely te the norm in weight, It is instructive, in this connexion, 
to note the reform in coinage which took place alunt the same time on the other 
aie of the Aevean, Croesus introduced a bimetallic curreney in Lydia, with 
staters of gold and silver reckoned for purposes of internal circulntion ata ratio 
of 134 to L; and, to make the staters of Conveniont relative value, he Beued a 
gold stiter weighing about 126 grains, and @ silver one weighing about 166, 
20 that the gold stater was worth ten silver staters in Lydia, But, though 
Croesus could require his subjects to accept his coinuge at these rates, the 
‘same proportion would not bold good outside his dominionz;-and, for purposes 
of foreign trade, it was more important to have the comages in the two metals 
related by weight, as a fixed basis, rather than by value, which was finetuating. 
‘So,.a5 the Greeks wero accustomed to think in terma of silver, Croesus, pre- 
sumably for the Greek trade, took his silver stater as the unit and struck rd 
staterd of the same weight as the silver, of 168 grains, This double issue of 
heavy ond light gol staters shows that he appreciated the difference between 
specie anil Imllion values: it was dropped by tle Persian Kings, who in some 
reapocts modelled their ooinage on his, bul were not so desirous of courting 
Greek trade, and were content to provide only for them own dominions. The 
Greeks, if they wanted yold from Persix, had to take it at the Persian valuation, 
until Philip of Macedon saw the fandamental weakness of the Persian economic 
Position and captured the gold market by undercutting prices. — 

Practically what the reform of Solon meant was the stabilisation of the 
Attic drachma and its embodiment in a national coinage, whereby he secured 
the Attic farmers against the money lenders who exploited foreign exchange 
values, and gave the Athenian traders w definite basia for prices in a currency 
guarunteed by the State. This accords with the bulief, which is generally held, 
thet there had been no Attic comaye before Solon's time: the silver money 
in erreulution in Attica was unquestionably Aewinetan or of the Aegmetan 
stanilard, and, if thers had been eoina atruck by Athens on this standard, the 
sulistitution for them of a new oolnaye op a lighter standard would have ad- 
vantaged the State, but not the farmers > the benefit which the farmers derived 
from the Solonian reform was largely implicit in the supersession of a foreign 
currency by a native one. 
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The Solonian coinage waa alort-lived, but the principles on which it wna 
hace endured. Foreign trade developed rapiilly, and the Athenian merchants 
probably found that the Solonian didrachm of about 130 grains was not heavy 
enough to compete with the Aeginetan of about 180.8 acinit of bullion : go" 
new model was introduced, in which the steter was 4 tetradrachm of about 
270 grains. This wae much better suited to the taste of the Eastern murkets, 
which always seem to have proferred a fairly substantial howp of metal"; and 
the evidence of finds shows that, whereas the old Athenian didrachms had not 
been.more popular in the Levant than the comages of several other places, the 
new tetradrachmes soon took the lead, and in particular ousted the Acginetan 
stator from the position of supremacy it hal long held. The change is ascribed 
to Peisistratim, prohably correstly: he doveloped the mines of Laurcion as & 
State undertaking, and #0 would tie able more easly to forsale the Corinthian 
model jn his coinage when he no longer had to buy hia metal m the form of 
Corinthian staters ; the alight increase in proportionate weight which was mud 
in giving 67} graina of ailver, instead of 65,to the drachma may show that, as 
he now controlled un independent supply of silver, he did not need to miintain 
ad large & margin ageinst fluctuation of price as Solon had imtrodiuced." The 
tetradrachime of: Peisistratus were, in fact, the logical completion of the currency 
sclieme of Solon, and enabled Athens to reap in the fullest measure the benefits 
whieh if offered, and to 16 thoir silver mines as 9 corner-stone of Empire. 

J. ln Minx, 
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(Phares VII-1X,) 


Tiere ore few things in history more illusive and at the same time more 
persistent than the tradition that the Hellenistic language and culture did not 
cease to be part of the life of Southern Italy whin Magna Gracia eeaseil to be 
anything but the shadow of a great mame, It is a fac) that the Helleniam of 
South Ttaly hada habit of being lost sight of. It hides iteell, na it were, from the 
end of the Panic ware till he time of Justinian, After the ut of the Byxartine 
domination it again burrows into the earth, and jt is only now when it is indeed 
dist ppenring that we begin to realise that it has been there all the time. There 
have wlways been signs ofits presence for those who will Jook-for them. Any- 
one who travels much in South Italy, expecially in the Terra d’Otrunto, cannot 
but eee beneath the mixture of civilisations which jostle one another there 
the Hellenism which is so deeply impressed on the land and its people. 

Those who would have it than after the second century Bc, Hellenism 
quickly and completely dié¢d out of lands which had been more Greek than 
Greece harself tind their strongest argument:in what thoy descrily as the lack 
of positive evidence, fc. inseriptions and the like, But evidence haa to be 
sought, and such seeking in the desolation whieli is Magna Graveia lias, except 
iInonéor tWoinstances, scarcely been attempted. When it haa heen scientifically 
begun and well carried out (aa at Lori) the pesulte have huey more than. satis- 
factory. In the present state of the evidence at our disposal we can onty 

work on probabilities both as te pre-Christian and Christian times. Bat the 

probabilities deem to me to be in favour of the continuanes of the Hellenistic 
languay! and culture with many vieissitulles hut without cessation from the 
time of Magna Graeeia, | 

The inhabitants of the great cities of Magna Qraceiw were not the only 
Cireeks in South Italy, The Beutti; too were Greeks, of an older migration, tf 
is trac, but they etill apoke Greek, Eunius-tolls us they wer bilingmal Sone 
of thera were doubtless, in his time, like himsolf, tilingual. 

Therofore it was not only tm the cities of the coast that Groek was spoken, 
hut in the towns and villages of the interior, As to Calabrin (the present Terra 
d'Otranto), the lapygians, amongst wliom the later Mellenes with yreat diffi- 
culty planted their colonies, are still an unknown quantity. Possibly they were 





Grevia) working uniler the diroction.of Pro- disposnt their offorts, whith |mve Produced 
feaeot Oral which hoa for acini Chora meeps exomrdingly good rewulbe, might herodouhtod, 
Carrying out excavations and work on a | aeate 

ist 
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Cretana, possibly [lyrians, but I think most prohably Greeks of a much earlier 
migration. In any case their language lore some resemblarica to Greek, 
judging by the Messapian inseriptions, It seems, therefore, much more 
probable that the natural affinities of the peoples of Calabria and Brottium 
should be Greek, and that their speech should remain Greek, even thoogh 4 
barbarous Grock? than that they should adopt the language of a people, 
their conquerors, with whom thay could have had neither sympathy nor 
affinity. 

The persistence of trreek after the Byzantine dommation had ceased. in 20 
many villages of Calabria * and in the Terra d’Otranto throughout the Middle 
Ages, and its continuance even to our own days, seems to bear this gut. 

The common argument against South Italy remaining Greek ts the absence 
Of (Greek inseriptions. But Latin mecriptions are also fackmg exeept in 
important Roman Muniripia. and the want 1s, i any case, die to lack of 
Investigation, 

Ruch inewviptions aa'we have support the theory of tho persistance of the 
Groek linguace, They are found in Sicily, in the Campania, in Naples, Paestum 
ant the Sorrentine peninsula aa well asin Magia Graocia proper, Of tliese 
last, twenty are given in the Corpus Ingeriplionam Groecorum and six-at least 
are of Lmperial times <— 


S891. Found at Rheginw; refers to a freedman of Tiberius. 

5763. Rhegium; probably of the age of the Antonines, 11 is a list. of 
prytanes and haruspices; sone of the names are Latin written in 

Greek letters, 

5768, Rhegium; Latin words are used in the inseription, which is Greek, 

Ot71. Monteleone; like 5768, probably the wimne chute. Tt ia a. list dj 
prytanes and archons, Tt. mentions a udernis Tdios atul a lepoxiipu 
“Towiies. 

5780, Found near Taranto; contains.a Latin word ; 





BAATEIHI 
KAAATOPAC 
BAAECIMI 


Koadétopas = Calatores, 4. public afficiula who blew the trumpet 
to call te the asembly—* arr, Gro oO xxAely,” 
5783. Brinda; a douhleinseription, Greek anh Latin. 


These inscriptions must belong to # time after the Romans had beconie 
masters of Sutithern Italy; some of them possibly belong to lite Imperial times, 
and they show that at any raté Greek was then in comm use, 

In the first centuries of Christianity, Christian Greek inscriptions are almost 





* Stmbo may moan this who iy epoalce ot ‘ Unig: Galatia in iw preset signi- 
the barlerisation of the cities of Magna  Sennon. 
Gruecia (Teubner ed,, Vol, Ep. 348), 
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ontirdly wanting except ii the Catacombs of Rome, Naples and Sicily, In 
the Catacombs of Naples’ we find the sign 


ic | xe 
NI | KA 


It the second eantury Asp, | 

The early Christian tradition of Southern Italy connects her with the East, 
with Atitioch, Alexandrio, Caesarea and Egypt, rather than with Rome—and 
that though she belonged to the Western Patriarchate. ‘Tho first Metropolitan 
of the South was the Bishop of Rome, The earliest acts of the martyrs both 
of Sicily and South Italy are Grreck, and the sainta whose images surround the 
frescond walls of churches: ami caves are commemorated in the Byzantine 
Menologium,* 

‘South Halian monasticiam is as carly ae the monasticism of Alexandria 
and the Epyption desert, anid is of the same type. It was probably, aceording 
to Dom Butler,* brought to South Ttaly from Evypt. Probably it foun its 
way here first of all. But it wos not long before Hastern monasticism poured 
like 1 food over Europe, The southern cities of Provende are full of the traces 
of Rastern moriks, At Lerina and Aries the monasteries of St. Honorat and St 
Cassian were founded on Eastern models. In North Italy it was the same, oven 
hefore the Exarchate. At Florence there was at least one (reek monastery, 
The tionastery onteide the walls of Milan was a monastery of Orientals, probably 
Greeks, in the time of St. Ambrose, 

Orosins, whe wrote in the fifth century « History inseven volumes, speaks 
™m his last volume of monasteries evidently after the Hastern fashion in Sicily 
and Sardinia and the adjacent islands. Gregory the Great speaks of 
monusterins at Gorgona.. There were:monks, probably hermits, at Capraria, 
and St. Ambrose? speake of the islands * woven as it were intoa necklace’ bythe 
monks who had established themselves there. St. Jerome ® writes of Fabiola aa 
having visited the islands ‘et totum Ttrusemm mare et . , . reconlitos 
curvorum litterum ainus.” where there were " Monachorum chort.’ That good 
pagan Rutiling Namatianus, writing in A.p, 417 his De Reditu ayo %—his return 
to Aquitania from Rome—says of the mouks who inhabited the islands, ' [psi 
&¢ Wundichos Gra cognomiie dient,” 1 

It is impossible to estimate with any certainty the number of Onental 
nionuaterics in Rome,. Sta, Maria Antiqua was the chapel of a monastery of 
Byzantine monks. On the Caclian Hill there was an old and famous monastery 
of St. Krasmus whieh was flourtshing at the end of the sixth century, “There 
wai a Byzantine monastery, $. Cacsario in Palatino, on the Palatine, andwhere 
the church of 8. Baba standle was « laura of Syrian monte. 

* Reo Syntacurion Eecleastas Consueline- '-Bp LI. 
politanne, edited by Piry Dutelinye, 4. ds, " Heeaemerom, TIT: 5. 
November, Propylawumn; and Pio Franchi ‘Ey. LEXI, 
di Cavilori, Tet o Stdi, XTX and XX. * I. 440. 
“Bee E. C. Butler, Lawn History ot 4 Soe nlao Coopar Marsden, History uf tha 
Palladiua, Terie ond Studies, ol. Armibayw Jaland of Leena. 
Hobiogan, Vol, VI. | 
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The Arian persecutions were responsibly for migentions fram Alexatwlria 
St. Athatwsiue brought with him to Rome two Egyptian monks, Ammon ani 
Isidore, anil St. Jerome siys that it. was from them thut Rome frst heard of the 
Thebairl and the grent saints of the desert, St, Anthony anid St, Pachomits. 

Tn the south we know of early monasteries which were dedicated to Kastern 
saints and possessed early MESS, of their lives. 

A life of St. Theodosins came from the monastery of SS. Theodore and 
Sebastiano at Naples, which was known as the Casa piota.t! There was @ 
menastery of &. Theodoro at Messina and a monustery med xenodochimm at 
Palermo, inthe sixth century, 

Thore ia a very early tradition that the monastery of St, Philip of Aegira 
on Mount Etna was begun ina cave by a holy hermit who estabhahed timaelt 
there.** 

The monastery-of 8; Maure at Gallipoli began in w cave m the-time of 
the Dercian persecution, 

These ‘are but instances out of » grevt mass of tradition whioh awaita the 
confirmation of ew cdisecveriaa, 

‘In North Italy ansd Provence Eastern monnaticiam quickly gave way to the 
Western spirit, 1¢ was ii the South that jt made its home anil establighed ite 
influence—that influence which may etill be seen in [talian Art and be felt 
in the history of Italian religious thought. 

[twee naturel that it whould be replaced t m the north of Italy by a type of 
monasticism which was of Western origin and growth, and it Wits just as nitural 
that it should take root and thrive amongst peoples whose origins were in Greece 

and who naturally responded to the Christian call in the way in which their 
brethren responiled to it all over/the Greek Hust. 

Later on this Greek-Oriental monasticism was largely reinforced, first by 
the rise of Islam and the consequent Saracen. incursions into North Africa and 
Sicily, then by the foonoclast persecution which raged throughout the Eastern 
Empire. 

tree two are curiowdly connected, for both Saracens and Looneciast Gyzan- 
tine Emperors attacked and ilestroyed Christian Art and desecrated the Holy 
Linagea. 

Roth Saracen and leoteclat drove the Oriental and Hellenistic monks, 
clerzy and people in companies to Italy, In the sixth century, from Hevpt 
and North Africa, which the Raracens were then in-process of conquering, came 
the ascetics of the desert, the followers of 5t. Anthouy and Bt. Pachomius, to 
take refuge in Sicily and Southern Calabria, driven further and further north- 
ward as the Saracens, having poswised themielves of North Africa, found 
Sicily temptingly near. 

The leono¢laat persecution in the eighth century drove to Ttuly nionles 
and nuns from the great monastenes of Byzantm, bearing with them ancient 





i Capasso, Monuwmenta od Aeopolteont No carly acta Sw 
dncatwa justurvin pertineatia, « Bihop in Apulia Sey A, 85. July VE 
ft Bee A, SS), May UIT, 35 ay. 350 say, 

® Martyred at Bisceglia under Diocletamn, 
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amd priceless works of art as well aa the knowledye of ther oraft, For the 
great monasterics were schools of art and cunnine craft and the monks were 
artists. Not only monks and nuns, but clergy of all grades came, aa well aa 
those, and there wer many, whose livelihvoil was ecclesiaation| craft; musicians, 
poets, teachers, artists of all kinda, aorihes and traders 

Thus we have two separate streams of Oriental influence—the Syrian and 
the Byzantine hoth joining in South Italy—sometimes inhabiting the same 
auras, and) leaving their mark on religions art and life, 
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Under their influence the heremitie life. as in the lands under the Eastern 
Patriacchates, persisted hung in Italy. We know that there were many monks, 
birt of actual monasteries we have fw traces earlier than the nmth cent uy. 
Those which existed were destroyed by the Saracens. Pot the prevailing form 
of fife was the heremitic life—the life of the laura—collections-of celle on the 
fall-eides ent i the rocks arcund some hill chapelor even undergronnd, Such 
were the vurious settlements roped on the hills at this Lasilicata under Bt. 
Luke of Armentum, which afterwards became the monastery of St. Elias of 
Carbone, or those on the Raparo mountains tinder’ St. Vitalis; which became 
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S. Angelo di Raparo. It waz not until the nth or tenth century that these 
Kettlements formed themeaelves into monnssteries—-sometines if was not until 
the Normans, who regarded Melletian iv every form with great favour, built 
und endowel for them monasteries which they often raised to a rank equal 
ta that of the great Benedictine abbeys. Of the monastery of Carbone, ane of 
the richest anc) moat important of the Creek monasteries, there are left but a 
few heaps of «tones, 

The ruined monastery of B Angelo di Raparo atill stands, with a few 
frescos clinging to ita walls and beneath it the cave where St. Vitalis is said to 
have lived (Fiz. 1), | | 

Qn the summit of Monte Vulture, @ great dark mountain standing alone 
behind Melfi, dominating all the valley of the Ofanto, are the mins of two 
mimastenes, Monte Vulture isan extinct volcano, and! on the summit m the 
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old crater ane two dark mysterious lakes. Ona strip of land between che two 
i the old Byzantine thonastery of St. Hippolytus, and built on one of the peaks 
above is the desetrate/| Benedictine abbey of Monticchio, Beneath Monticchio 
there is cut in the tufe the grotto of the Archangel Michael, a groot dark enve- 
chapel with the frescoes of the Archangel, the Madonmne amd St. John, 

Monte Vulture wae at one time evidently a greet laura. There are coves 
on all sides difficult to find and m inaccessible places—the grotto of the Arch- 
angel on the sammit; San Lorenzo, Santa Barbara, the (ioconda, the: Macdonna 
delle Spinelle and the Chapel of the Urocifisso, where St. Vitalis died im 998, 

This iast cave i¢ deep down on the bare hiill-side bevond Rapolla, from which 
vo look ont on to other heights msing one behimd the other. The cave waa 
long ui) aso burial-place aml skulle are still lying about. It te a thiree-apae 
ehapel, very tiny. In one apse there are figures ‘still to be seen, One is our 
Lord in «magnificent red yeature, seated, and giving the Greck Wleasing On 
ope sie ia St. Basil, on the other St, Benedict, Over another figure is the 
legend “Sancia” Evidently the place was covered with frescoes, frat only 
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these can now be discerned, They would seem from what is left to be of the 
eleventh century. They are evidently painted on the top of other and older 
Ones. 

Above Molfi as one begine to ascend Monte Vulture is another and very 
interesting cave. It lies off the high-road by the side of a field and behind a mass 
of low-growmg bushes. Below it les a green and fertile valley watered, by the 
Melfi, and behind it rise the dark heights of the mountain: When we visited 
It the chestnuts and vines were begmmmmyg to come out on the lower slopes, the 
grass under the giant olives waa bright with apring flowers and the air wis 
fragrant with their breath and jovous with the sound of bubbling streams. Tt 
Wie & Warm spring evening, the sim was lowering to the west, and his beams 
entering into the cave lightened what otherwise would have been darkness. 
They fell upon a chapel fall of colour; walla, pillars and roof covered with 
freacoes, many darkenol with age ancl amoke, some dentroyed, but the effect 
aa we entered was one of subdued colour, The nave is shout twelve metres in 
length, ending in « stone altar coloured red, with traces of ancient decoration 
still clingme to it, Four niches open off the nave, and at the ond, near the 
altar, 120 tiny room with o stone seat forthe custodian. The cave was probably 
a chapel of a laura, for there are caves in the rock all about where monks must 
have lrved. The chapel was evidently used later on as a chapel of the Latin 
Rite. None of the fresones are earlier than the twelfth century; some are 
of the iourteenth and. fifteenth, but underneath there are traces of older 
ones (Figs. $5), 

On the roof exteniling throughout its whole length is a colossal figure of 
the ° Christes Pantocrator,” seated on a throne upon o richly embroidered 
cushion. His tunie i of a deep rich red and His mantle of white. In. His 
lwft hand He holds an open book of the Crospels, anc with His right hand Ae 
vives the Greek blessing. Ou the right of the entrance is 4 great figure of 
St, Michael the Archangel in the dress of a Byzantine warriot, This figure is 
one of the most imposing in the chapel. Tn his loft hand the angel holds the 
globe, with his right he drives his hince into the dragon at his feet, His hair 
falls on his neck in tho little ringlets pecnliar to Byzantine art. His nimbus 
is adorned with pearls, He wears the girdle and jewelled stole of the Byzantine 
angel, and his hands are peculiarly fine and delicate, 

Beside St; Michael on the left stands St. Margaret. Hor face is dostroved, 
but her gemmed nimbus te still visible and her left hand i stretched ont to the 
angel. 

On the right is St. John the Baptist, bearded, with his two hands out- 
atretched| towarla the great seated Christ, On the aume wall as the Chriat, 
but lower down near the entrance, is another figure of Si. Michael, after the 
same pattern os the first, and beside him is a heantiful seated figure of the 
Madonna anil Child, Our Lady's mantle, of a deep grey, wraps her head and 
ehoulders, Her dark red tobe falls to her sandalled fest, Her brow is low, her 
eyebrow? dark and straight, One beautifil hand, with its long slender finger, 
lies on her breast, with the other she makes a throne for the Child; whose hand, 
disproportionately large, is held powards hor with the gesture of a Greek blessing. 
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His face looks out from bunewth ite halo with the strange look of age character- 
istic Of later Byzantine art, at : 

Facing the entrance, over the altar, a preat central arch displays the 
avyinbols of thea Four Kvangeliste with the fieure of Christ in the midst, on 
medalhions. These medallions are probably inate twelfth-century work. On 
the right, underneath the medallions, js w beautiful fwure of Bt: Nicliolaa of 
Myra, He has-a delicate face anid his nimbusa i# surrouniled with pearié. | Uver 
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his vestire is the episcopal stole; he ts giving the Greele blessing with his right 
hone, while in his left ia a closed book. Beneath the arch is the titular maint 
of the Chapel, St. Margaret, with St. Peter on her nght hand and St. Pan! on 
her left. The figure of St. Pan! ia ecarcely discernible, but. that of St, Peter is 
very fine, His face solemn anid dignified, His rod mantle is m the many 
folds‘of the Roman toga. Hs har ia white and hie beard short and he i# giving 
the Greek blessing with his right hand. From the closed book im hie left hand 
hang two keys. 


In the chapel to the night aa one enters there are vanous figures whose 
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faces are clear, but whose identity itis difficult to ascertain. Perhapa the centre 
ono ia St. Stephen (there seem to be stones Aying about his lead), with St. 
Benedict and St. Basil on each sire. , | 

One of the figures is probably that of the young St. Vitus," the child 
martyr of Sicily (or possibly of Lucania), who suffered under Diocletian with his 
tutor and his nurse. 

(Cn the right also. but hich wp towards the roof, 1s a freaco of St. Lawrence 
on his gridiron, w perfect Byzantine face Beneath him is # figure-stirring the 
fire and above him are two angela, one holding a bowl into which the other clips 
a sponge, wherewith probably to allay the pain of his-flery torment. The whole: 
space here is richly spangled with stars, and here and thers faces peep out and 
beautifn) tines of drapery can be sen The faces of the angels, like that af 
St, Vitus, show sign of the beginning of Italian art in their softness aml 
mobility. 

The stars on the roof here and in the next fresco, as well as round the heal 
of the Pantocrator, ought to be noticed, Theyare very faint and seem often 
to belong to an earlier fresco, These stars are very noticeable im Byzantine 
art, as. for Inatance, inthe beautiful fifth-century Byzantine Chapel of Santa. 
Restituta in Naples Cathedral. | 

In Calubria the remains of fauras and ruins of monasteries are in high, 
often inaceeible, mountains. ‘Two of the most notable: lanras are these of 
& Elias Spelvotes at Melilueca and that of S. Nilo above Rogsano. 

Sonw of the reninine of monustio clnrehes urn of extraordinary beauty and 
interest. 

The oldest i# probably that of the Rocealutta, which niay be of the seventh 

Mr. EB. H. Freshfield gives an interesting description aml Ame good photo- 
graphs of it in his (ellae Trichorae. It is on the high-road from Syuilluee to 
Stalett:, The bewnotiful littl: Byzantine chapels of Stilo dnd Hossann bupock thie 
Cathedral of St; Mark, thoagh of pure Byzantine style, are probably of the tenth 
century. In the central apse of the Catholica of Stilo there is an interesting 
fresco of our Lord seated on a-rainbow with a chernb-on each side, | 

The Bishop's dress given in the reproduvtion of tho frescoes by Prof, Orit 
in his description of St. John of Stilo se mteresting."* 

fn the Terra d‘Otranto the Byzantine monasteries have been entirely 
ilestroyed or completely tatinised. 

‘There are, on tlie otlier hand, many remaina of lauras and grotto chapels 
which huve survived the destruction of the monasteries which took theo place. 
When-archives or cartiluries of the monasteri¢s exist, thee logrns: and cluiapels 
can be found described as subject churches or possessions, 






UM See 0. 88, Yon Tl, 1081, and ibe was enllod retverciges from ia decormtion, 
thers Hugioprapkica Latina, ml. Soci) Bol. Tt wascompletely covere| with « patiern of 
lanwlinni. onde ‘This gnrment ia foun alo on 

4 The ediéncy or chasublo wae worn by ‘Russian donsworn by bhopaand putnande. 
pricete uml bishops alll, The «dress See Prof, Minus’ mot in hile tramdaliog of 
eapeclally won, by ishops amd pwtriumhs  Komdukov, The Ruston Jhon, pe 4. 
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The great monastery of S, Pietro Imperiale at Taranto, one of the earliest 
and the greatest of the Byzantine monasteries under the Byzantine dominion, 
is A Case in pont. 

It was destroved hv the Satacens, and after its restoration by Nicephoros 
Phocas it became, like the great monastories of Constantinople, a: veritable 
Byzantine city, It was under the diree) protection of the Basilews. [ns 
fragment ef a deed founl in the archives of Lecce of the early fifteenth eontury 
ia list of the villages from whieh the monasteries of Taranto had a right to 
collect tribute. They were: Pulsaoo, Leporano, Fragagnano, Patrelli, Marug- 
gio, Monacizzo, Grottaglic, Lizzano, §, Martino, Mérnglano, Montemesolo, 
Gillians, S&S, Simone, Crispiano, Statte, Capelegnano, Carosino, Magnan, 
S. Marzano, Fageiano, Rocca Casale, Sanctorum Trium, Termiteto, Albano, 
Demetri, Torricelle and Pogpiardo, ‘In queste village,’ saye the deed, * ma 
folla di oratorite di cappele era consecrate ed wiiciata secondo i ito greece, 

At many of these places the chapels still exist 

Jazzano has « beautiful subterranean rock and chapel in a low ravine, 
beneath the pilgrimage Church of the Annunztata. ‘The rock chapel, like many 
others (Sta. Lucia of Brindisi among them), wad used aa a ervpt into which 
bodies were thrown aaa quick and easy method of burial The cleansing of this 
charniel-hovse led to the iliscovery of the rock chapel, 1t is all ent owt of the 
white tufa, with arched rea!, ond it has two arches, There is « central aisle 
from which one aide aisle is divided by four equare pillars, all cut out of the tufa. 

The whole, walls, roof aml. pillars, are one inasa of frescoes, showing, it 
deemed! to us, most elearly, the gradual fading off of Byzantine inflience into 
the softmwss, richness and gilden colouring connected in our minds with what ja 
knowns Siennere art, | 

Thore is one beautiful Annunciation, with am Archangel in the dress of a 
page of the Byzantine Court. There was a Madonna which recalled the work of 
Giotto, ht was-softer and lighter in treatment, and yet another which might 
have been of the school of Cunobue. There was a* Flight into Kevpt* wher 
the Child is carried by St, Joseph. and St. James the Less, in Byzantine dress, 
leads the asa, Winle an-angel hovers over. There ia‘a headless fomale saint in 
Byzantine dress, holding to her breast a eross, anil oarrving @ satchel, — 

(irottaglie '* has aeveral chapels, roany of which bear traces of great beauty 
and of wanton ilestruction. The chapel of the Lama. di Pensiero is of grent 
iconographic value, At Pagginnello there are many frescoed ¢hapela—all 
falling into decay, The chapel of the Holy Hennits is the most remurkuble,- 
[ts [reseoes wre of the twelfth century and include w magnificent St, Michnel,. 

Crisjiano i4 Full of grottoes and grotto chapels, 

S. Anilres dell Isola at Brindisi was another early Byzantine monastery 

1 Thiete lA much matarial rolint jing to thn archives, brat there be a. tine of muutior wtill 
hitory of the monasternos of tho Grek Hito untouched wf which Iwas able to work: 
bt the archives of Leooe anil ity yarioun  Grottagiio, Paggimnollo, Sta. Lucin of 
epecopalarchives, Tanvl, the lato nrchiviat  Drinliel, 8, Biagio, 8. Glowann| Battiats, the 
Of the Prerinmtal Archives of Leow, has puts Senvi Stephani of Vesti ano omentioned hy 
linhed somo valiatin eixtrarta from tows ‘Diehl it hie Mbrnwel i!Art Byrawtin, 
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which appears to have escaped (lestruction by the Saracens. [t attained to 
great power and wealth in the early part of the eleventh century, According 
to a recon! of its history and possessions in the archives of Lecee, many districts 
paid tribute to it, Rodota mentions three monasteries in Brindisi which were 
subject to it—the Sonna,** 8, Giacomo, and S. Basilio.” S Andrea according 
to this document owned tracts of land between ‘Lecce and Ostuni, and Mesagna 
wae a collection of villages occupied by vassala of the monastery, This was a 
state of uffairs sufficiently frequent in the case of Byzantine monasteries after 
the Norman Conquest, but by Byzantine [aw monasteries were not as a rule 
allowed to hold land. 

Ae in the case of Taranto, there are remaina of lauras ond grotto chapels 
in the neighbourhood. In the midst of the town of Brindisi jy what is known 
as the grotto of Sta: Lucio in Via Lata. Tf is wnilerneath w choreh and serves 
as tte crypt, hut, like the erypt ol Otranto Cathedral, it was the original church, 
Ip still contains » yery beautiful fresco of the Mavlouna, Some fragments of 
éolour on the walla are all that ure left of the other freacoca, of which evidently 
there were many. | 

About twelve kilometres north of Brindisi, neur San Vito dei Normanni, 
there are the lauras.of 5, Giovanii Battista and 8, Biagio, each with its chapel, 

The country isso flict thit.at first sight there suotns littl: possibility of the 
existence of caves, There aro, however, challow walleye where the tufa rock, 
never far way, comes to the surface, msi from six to eight metres from the 
level, Sometimes, when the ground is-apparently quite-flat, the monks have 


dug down a few metres and made their caves underground. This te what 


happened in the cave known ag that of San (Giovanni m the Masserin Caffaro. 
This chapel Camasso, the Director of the Museam of Brindwi; and the Russian 
excavator Protaasof rediscovered in 1014. All arontil it they found caves of 
habitation, one evidently used as o Icitchen anid refectory, others with sleeping - 
places, A cave close to the chapol with one sleeping-pluce was evidently the 
guardian's cell, 

The little chapel ia about seven metres long, five wide and twe aul » half 
high. A great pillar of tufa in the miublst supports it. It has three tiny apes, 
in one of which is a fine St. Michael and a Christ with the Madonna on his right 
hond and St, John the Baptist on his left, the group known we the Dieses. The 
drawing of the figures is not beautiful and the colours have faded. The Baptiit 
wears over his garmont of skin the Oracinm, or stole, mentioned by the Emperor 
Basil in hia Menologium of the ninth century as worn by pricsta in all ecclesiasti- 
cal functions. Itisa straight piece of cloth covering the shoulders and fastened 
with & knot or brooch. [tis peculiarly Eastern und bears some resemblance 
to the prayiig shawl worn by the Jows, On the sonth wall isa beautiful 





it ‘The * Sar," "probably Bor * Hick,” 
now on underground pound grotto chapel 
cited Brindini—te which the Arch iialop 
ond Ginona af Brindisi Qethedral walk m 
proceasion every abn Sonday ging in 
Greek the Gospel of tbe Pamion. 

BM One of Giese monnktormee may havea bee 


the gamd fa the San Salvatore which Pope 
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Madonna. holding in her hand » globe, on which are the Greek M and 6, and 
below:a TT perhaps standing for Pantocrator. Beside hur is St. John the Baptist 
clothed m tunto and pallium, like the one in the chapel of 8 Venanzio in the 
Lateran, which dates from the seventh eontury, The third figure is that of St. 
Clemmnt, whick bears the legend of “Clemans RP.': he wears «4 curious tiant 
with two horns like that of the Tlebrew high-priest, Turentini, the learned 
Archieacon of Brindisi, whi) seems to hove known of this cave in 1874, says 
that this headilress was worn by bishops to whom the Westem Emperors had 
vranted the right of coining money, and i# taken to imply the possession of the 
temporal power by the Roman Pontiff. | 

The Leece archives speak of a monastery Sta, Maria di Ferulellis which was 
on the site of the Masseria Caffars, 

About two kilometres further off ina tobacco plantation is the laura of 8, 
Biagio. Tf is a complete lanra:and is most interesting from every poimt of 
view. It seems to have been inhabited by both Heullonistio and Syrian nuonks, 
ior some of the caves have straight slabs of rook as sleeping-places, while in 
others they are curved like mangers. Moreover, some of the curved alerpang- 
places are not in caves but under an overhanging rock which shelters them from 
sun or weather The caves are all cut in a long low tifa rock, One is large 
enoigh to accommodate a company of perhaps twelve.. There are ride seats 
out round it, ‘This as well aa the other caves have places ent for fire and 
light. 

The chapel is salvo w cave, Tt hose rounded entrance with a high step and 
looks to the west. It is abont twelve metres lone, five wide and two and a half 
high. [tis rectangular, ond all around the walls towards the cast there is a 
long low seatoutin the rock, The cave wugevidently used asachapel inmodern 
times, for ahove the altar are three modern figures, apparently those of St. 
Nicholas, St. Biagio and perhaps St; Peter Damian, The chapel was evidently 
complotely covered with frescoes, but many have entirely disappeared and many 
are scarcely discernible or quite unrecogmiaable. Tarentini says that it used 
to be # favourite ocenpation of the people to use the heads of the freacora for 
rifle practice. Probably, too, a good many of the figures have been wilfully 
destroyed with the hope of finding treasure behind them (Figs, 6-8). 

The oldest frescoes are those im the rool, whieh are probally twelfth century 
The most striking is the great Ancient of Days. [t is on the roof, in the midut 
of & representation of the visions of Isaiah, Kzekiel and Daniel. Around the 
central igure are the symbols of the Evangelists, and at each corer is an-angel. 
All erouml the majestic figure with its white heard and hair are stara, and the 
Greek legend] o tmoAcics Tov TuEpOV appears written beside hum: He is 
finted, ay in the vision of Daniel, and His mht hand is raised im the Creel 
blessing. In His left He holds an open Book with the words: eyes eyo: 
GHTTEAGS O TTXITTNP HOV oO yewpyos. in the corner stands an angel with veiled 
hrndis, 

(mn the root also are represented the Annunciation and four scenes from the 
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life Of our Lord, the Nativity, the Flightinto Egypt, the Presentation, and (/hrist 
entering Jerusalem. 

The Flight into Egypt represents the Child on the shoulder of St. Joseph 
and the ass fed by St. James the Less (hie name is written beside him), while an 
angel with a staf condaots the party, The story is taken from the apocryphal 
Protevangelion of St. dames, On the south wall of the cave is the seated figure 
of &. Ehagio.. It is signed by a certain Daniel, and the date 1197 is givon** 
Ho is surrounded by various people connected with his life and martyrdom: 
we recognise the vouth from whose throwt he drew the thorn and the woman 
who gathered up the blood shed in lis martyrdom, But the most interesting 
fresco on the wall ia that of the Nativity, which ia wlso taken frony the’ Prate- 
ermngel ian, Unfortunately the freaeo ig in @ very bol elite of preseryation, 





| 1 ? ‘ uve Soe Axtcies rook A 
fro, 6.—(nare oe 8, Hise, Sas Vero om NGewanx: : THe AxciIENt OF PAE 


Qur Lady ja seated in ot whtitude of weariness, her head leanmg on hor hash 
hand. The other hand holding o handkerchief lies heavily on her lap, | Below 
her Salome, assisted by a nurse, is Dathing the Child, and on the left are the 
ahepherds, to whom the angels are annourting the Birtit. : 

A littl: way off site St. Joseph, also in an uttitude of deyection. On the 
right advance the Magi om horseback with uplifted hands, Two of them, 
Melchior and (nspar, are repreeented [nl] sige, but for Kalthasur, thie Uhuird, 
there was apparently no room, He ito be seen below a¢ a tiny, almost inclis- 
cernible object, The arrival of the Magi ™ at the moment of the Nativity is 
characteristic. nthe Apocryphal Syrian (lospel of the Childhood bhusy have 
been warned of the great event ani arrive in time to assist at it, only waiting ill 
thirv shall be swomoned, to present their unite. 

“The attitude of the horsemen in this scene—so full of movement and 
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vivucity—recalla the mounted figures on a piece of Egyptian tapestry of the 
aixth century in the British Museum. There are distinct marks on this fresco 
of Cappadocian influence. ‘The flute-player, for exaniple, is found in the Nativity 
scenes of the Cappadocian frescoes reprotluced by Pére ile Jerphanion, There 
ar inseriptions abowe the figures scarcely discernible now which quote in. some 
casey their words, ¢.g. that above Sulonie seems to min Ges Kpio Eakounr [Sha 
TO TESIOV, #9. Tro1Blov. 

The whole fresoo bears a strong resemblance to the compositions found at 
Karabash Kilesst at Soghanli | 

There-is much m this cave which recalls the cave at Liszano, This is 
especially so in the fresco of the Flight mto Egypt. 

That there were other chapels now entirely vanished is clear from the 
archives, which spedk of the chapels of & Donato, S. Angelo, the Santo Sprite, 

‘B Vito. 8, Andrea, 88, Coamo and Damiano, | 

Subject to the Greek Cathedral of Orin were alag Greek chapels, possibly 
tave-ohapels, which held great fairs in the neighbourhood, wore trrarcorum, 
aay the archives, - 

The archives record also that in the diocese there formerly flourished a 
monsters Of &. Basilio, This was given with its subject churches in the year 
HM2 by Bohemunid to the Benedictine monastery of S.Lorenzo of Aversa, 

Sta. Marie di Cerrate, lying north of Lecco on the Vin Eguazia-Traiana, was 
a Byzantine monastery of great trportance which was robbed of nearly all its 
possessions by Tanered, Duke of Leoce, to build and encow the church of 88. 
Nicholas wd Cataldo of Lecce, The remaing of the monastery can be seen in 
the Masseria, in the midet of which stande the church, which still amid disrepair 
and degradation bears on its walls signs of ite original bewuty. There is a 
fourteenth-century Kolunoig of Our Lady closely resembling those which we 
find in some early Byzantine [uminated Gospels x " 

. ‘The capitals of the pillars in the cloister which remains on one side /of the 
chareh ary Byzantine, | i | 

The whole country was the home of the Greek Rite and in every direction 
are to bre foun) remains of Byzantine art. | 

At Soleto, where the Greek Rite was still in use in the fourteenth cmtury, 
there are many remains of Byzantiny freseves in the Church of St. Stephen, 
One of the inost intenesting ia that of the Angel of the Great Counsel (5 ay yehos 
Tis Wey SANs BovATs), who wears the nimbus inscribed with the cross peculiar 
to the Christ. He is inseribedl with the mgn copia o Aoyos-rou feou. The 
aymbol is confined to "reek iconography, There is an Assumption of the 
Virgin (xolunors) which Dieh| ascribes to the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
Andon the west wall there ie a picture of the Last Judgment which closely 
resembles those which can be seen in Greece: The lost ones are inscribed with 
names according to their sins, «iy. AErTyS, anil in some cuaes with! their 
trade. «.y. taPapwkpios, etisths. | 

| Bee Aillet, Recherches sur Moone (LV, 18ep. 1), of the Chapel of Sta; Harbarg, 
graphin. Ser ulw the photos by Pare de = ™ SM. Morley, 1410, ete, 
Jerphanion in the Keene Arcidologigue, 108 : 
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The wonderful freseors of S. Angelo in Formis must be passed over for want 
of space, and beeanse ther liave been treated fully in many bool on art = 
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"Territory of the eity of Neriti' (Nardo) extended along the Lonian sex tino till 
it reached the confines of the city of Taranto, joining also those of Otranto and 
Gallipoli. Trinchera ** says thot in the ninth century many Greek scholars 
settled in Italy, and especially in Tapygia, and that a school of Greek learning 
was established at Narlo by scholara sent by the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
Before the advent of the Normans the Rite of thie city was Greek and the 
monastery of Sta..Maria was of great wealth and importance, The bishops 
were Greek. So great was the Greek influence that after the Normans the 
Greek bishops remained side by side with the Latin until the fourteenth century, 
In a notary’s locument of 1402 we find twenty villages depending on the 
Hegoumenos of Sta. Maria di Neriti. In the episcopal archives of Nardo *? were 
found-several Greek documenta, wills. donde of pift, wte., relating to the monus- 
tery of 3, Mauro. From which it appears that the monastery of Sta. Muria had 
Jurisdiction over 8, Matiro, The place where the monastery of 8. Mauro was 
aitiated is called in the oli) deed rétrog avapopépios.2* In another churter it 
is ead to be in the dvepopapia KadAiméAees. The Greek name for Guillipall 
was RodAtroMs, for the beauty of its sitiistion—a name it still merits. Tt was 
under the Byzantines « fortified little islsnd which was later on joined by a 
bridge 16 the mainland, where its gandena, fields and vineyards, and m {act all 
ite lands, were, It, like Otranto, was tinder the tailitary rule of a stratezos, 
aml these two evidently divided between them the rule of the Provinee. It 
appears from the lists of property-holders im the archives of Leoce that the 
monastery of 5. Muuro, the chief Greek monastery of the town.” remained m 
possession of ite lands here during the whole fourteenth century and had the 
administration of the churches of Sta. Maria di Alizzs, 8, Nivolis, 8. Pistro, 
&, Maria delle (7) Servine and of 8, Basilio: 8: Mauro still hell them at the end 
of tho fifteenth century,-as we see from a charter of 1497. 

In the sixteenth century, however, none of these possessions was left. In 
1667 the bishop, making a visitation of various pluces in the dioeess, found the 
church of the monistery covered with pictures and possessiny three altare— 
the High Altar evidently with ite dinconicon and prothesia, which can stall be 
seen. He says: * Quae ecclesia ost in Campania ét in-ed loco non est incolatas 
hormimm et sunt penes cictae ecclesiag nonnulla wedificia antiqna dimta ... 
oonsistentia in diversia merihris, videlicet in nna sala diseoperta, cum. una 
camera eoperta palatinta cum ¢iversis alia locis dirutis et est quaedam 
epoloncn’ | 

All the buildings have disappearnd except the chapel. 1t atanda alone on 
the hillside snd still contains many pictures, but if t¢ used na a fold for shisey 
and has te door From the outaide its three apses can be geen, There are 
traces a eaves, which were doubtless monastic caves, ut they are now full of 
rubbish. 





See Trinvherw, Syflulwe Ol Pecerwin dvary inborn: Ths oyist. | 
Afombrnnorim, Introduction, pix. | ™ There waa a monastery of St. Stephen 
“See Trinchera, Syllabus Graecorwm in Gallipoli oalled Si. Btephon by the 
ailembranorum, pp, St4-31. Fourtaing pethope the present town 
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About- amily away in a farm-house is what perhaps was the chapel of a 
lana, probably belongmg to 8. Mauro, The farm-house is called after it the 
Masserja di San Salvatore. [1 still has-a fragment of its iconostasia, of dine 
eonicon ant prothesis, and above the high altar is a beautiful Dedsis (Fig. 9). 

But of all the Greek monasteries of Southern Ttuly the most touching and 
romantic is St. Nicolas of Caseln, 

OF the earlier history of St, Nicolas-we can only conjecture that it was the 
some os that of Rt, Elias of Carbone and Sta. Maria of Rossano, ye. thot it 
Sprane into exietence about the tenth century from the lauras aml caves which 
proupedl themaelyes on the moorland anil solitary places of the headland. Un 





Fi, 0.—Dektem wx Koiep Onare, ov Sax BAnvaripne, 


the country round there is alundant evidence of the existence of 4 mass of 
caves, The monastery whose poor ruins exiet to4lay was built in the time of 
Bohemund Prince of Antioch, doubtless by his aid, ‘The morik Joseph was ite 
builder anid the first Heyounwnos of the monastery. As in the case of St. Peter 





“ ‘The symbellc mpresatation of cut Lend 
with the Madonna on His mght ham anil Sb. 
John the Baptiat on His left, the one os thn 
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of Taranto and St. Eling of Carbone, we find the Norman Dukes constant ny 
their benefactions and their protection to the monastery, [nm the famous 
Typikon ®! we havea list of its Hegoumenoi until its destruction by the Turks 
m 1483. Tt was a nianificent building with o famous library, and waa ono of 
the most famous eetitres of Qreel culture in Ttaly, After the sehiam its 
Hegoumenoi acted as intermediaries between the Pope atid the Emperor of 
Constantinople. The Hegoumenoi of all the Greek monasteries of Southern 
Italy were under the obedience of Rome, hut occasionally their sympathies 
were with Constantinople, 

Nectarios,” Archimundrite of St. Nicolas, who was present at the thirtl 
Latersn Council which condemned the Albigensian heretics and the ‘ evil 
deeds of the schismatics,’ seema to have violently defended the Greeks in 
some particulars—it does not appear exactly what. He thereby gained great 
kudos for bis monastery among the Easterns, and Labbé pirblishes two 
letters of commendation for his-action written by treorges: Metropolitan of. 
Corl. 

Bo zealous was the monastery for Greek learning that it had « house close 
to the monastery where it received and instrncted gratuitously those who wished 
to study, Its library, famous all over Italy, was dismembered by Cardmal 
Bessarion, who carried its most precious MSS, to Rome and to Venice, happily— 
for the Turka destroyed all that waa left. The monastery church was restored 
alter the Turks destroyed it, but Diehl writing in 1886 of it saya: * Dane la 
vaste enceinte occupée aujoued’ hii par les batinents «ane ferme, seule une 
petite chupelle fait souvenir de Vauntique splendeur du ecouvent. Quelqiies 
restes ilo pointired accotmpagnées d'insariptions greequet on couvrent, les 
rarailles.. ei St. Nicolas patron de Uabbaye, li St, Cosmo et St, Damian les 
deux saints médecine ai chers A l'Eglise greeque, St: Basil lo protecteur des 
moines répétent |'origine ef les traditions du Monastéere.. Fncore:les misérahles 
restes née tarderont-ils pas a disparaitre: déja |'incurie des paysans a transformé 
la chapelle en grenier i foin et bientét du views couvent «i célébre au moyen fige 
il ne subsistera plus quan aouvenic et qu'un nom 

What Diehl foretold has already come to poss, All that remains of this 
monument of the Greek culture of medioval Dtaly ia a broken ~reli in o filthy 
farn-hoiae | 

But though the monastery hus disappeared the auras and grotto chapel 
from which #f sprang into being are still buried in the rocks around. — 

About « kilometre from the city of Otranto isa farm-house called Torre 
pinta, containing the laura ¢nlled to this day the Laura §. Nicola. All armani 
is.a whole oolloctivn of prehistoric eaves which, from the signa found in then, 
were evidently used hy monks as habitations, Fragments of frescoes: still 
rama on the walls of what was evidently thechapel, Close to Giurdignano, a 
hamlet near Otranto, 1 a subterranean chapel, a complete chapel of the Greek 


*) There w a copy of the Typikon of St: " (hee Latbe, Comedia, al, Tar. 144, 
Nicolas (in the MSS. Barberi in tha vo 27, pp. BAY eng.) Sovtarios is palled 
Vationn, Tho moet perfect was birnt ak  Granconon achiamatioorum beyatus.”” 
‘Turin, 
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Rite: with iconostasis. diaconicon anil protheas in perfect condition. There 
Waa @ freseo on the centrul Dh jaa whieh dina alinicest Lida ppreared 

The roof iareniarkahle: itis of eytstene and peninds ane of traverse Leam- 
work winch is found in some Btrusean tombe (Fig. 10), 

Near Muro Leteese in the garden of a jottage js a aubberranean grotta of 
habrtation divided into three cella Fach cell has a hole-out:in the sock for 
making jt fire aml for placing a light, and each hag also & place for sleepmy, 
In om, this place is flat like « stone slab, in another it is curved, and in the third 
if plispeck like chair, Bach cell hud a Byzantine crosé cut near the sleeping- 
ylace. In the entrances facing the three colle, whieh Took all the mame way, 





Fro, (o—Care Guarni af Cloner ase. 


there is a rowid hole evidently for admitting air, mn the pillar which faces 


the evitrance is cut the symbol 
2! 


At Carpignano is another underground cave chapel evidently belonging 
toa laura, probably aubject te 5. Nicola of Casola: There are several caves 
in the naehbourhood, evidently caves of habitation, Tho chapel has several 
frescoes, of which two are of especial mterest, 

The earliest is a representation of ay Anounciation, with Christ enthroned 
hetween the Madonna anil 8. Gall, A Greek inseription under it save that 
it was Pamted im 959 by the painter Theoplivlactos for the salvation of the 
souls of the priest Leo and his wile andl wont The freaoo waa evidently painted 
under Alexandrine inflnenee, for the Christ isan exact copy of the Chnat of the 
Cosinos..a aixth-century MS, of Aloxandens of which there is a seventh-century 
copy in the Vatican. 
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The inscription reads ; 





NHC8TIK Ty * H)vheo(nqyr ¥(Wpté} Tol 
AYAYCYAEWN Soukeu cou cov 
Toc fPEcgip” ¥ TOS. TrpeaPu(té)pou 
k/ TS CYMBLY xed (Fs) cupBlov 
AYTY Xpu enrro Xpuf- - - 
TIAY eel Tey | trey Bicov 
AYTOV erry 
BEOPYAA yelp] SeoguAd| xrow 
rpADY MHNI qealypagoy unvil-=- 


AIK TION Eto = - ly }Sixtioy| 


On each side of the Chriat therm ane thé figures of thie Annunciation, Mary is 
seated, and ot the back of her throne ia Greek monograph, "The staniling 
govel, over whom le written Gabriel in Greek characters, ia giving her the Greek 
blessing with hia right hare, the othoria hidden in the folds of his robe. We has 
a youny soft face and the ends of his white fillet lie against his ninthus, Soft 
too, ancl round, almost Coptic in character, is the fane of Mary, whose liand 
appears fronvunder the embroidered edge of her heavy eloak, holding « distaff. 
The eave contains another Christ, painted in 120 by an artiat called Bustachios. 
for 4 curtain Hadrianos®! His Chet is seated, richly ¢lothed, His face stern 
anil austere, Hie whols attitude rigid and mbending and majestic. The dress. 
falls in Jong straight folds with a jewelled gindle and stole, His whole attitude 
i that of a judge. Here wuystery and awe take the place of the benign gentie- 
ness of the Syrian Christ. 

tn the midst of fields just outaide the old Messapian city: of Vaste iz the: 
grotto known as the Santi Stefani, from the many frescoes of the saint which 
covered pillars and walls: Lt had some oe frescoes andl an almost 
pertect iconostaais three years ago. Now many frescoes have disappeared anil 
handily anything is left of the ieonnstasia. It ia'of a Anitly latue size, clever 
metres long and nine wide, and on each side are three arches. Diehl in 1900 
épeaks of a Chirist in the right apse, SS, Puail, Nioolas and Gregory on the left, 
anil the figure of the archangel, which appears to he carly twellth-contury work, 
Very littl of these is to be seen, 

In the spring of 1930 I eaw still nonuining in fairly good conditions fine 
Madonna on the right wall, various Ggares of saints, some of St. Stephen, St. 
Paul, Bt. Nicolia; a beautiful Christ with angels aml some figures of women 
saints. The chapel ia open to the weather and whut is left cannot be long 
preserved. | 

Near to Casamasells ie 4 rnitied chapel built aidergronnd in the rock, 
evidently the chapel ofa laura, Tt haa three apses and is.seven metree long by 


“The ineeription hes leo diewppeured of the world end of the ora have now dis. 
from the walla. Professor Dawkins kindly  appearert. = 
reail thie from any photegraph,. The years “ The inacription.is no longer legible: 
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59 wide. The central Apes Benms to heave been im later tines eut away for an 
entrance. 

The place lias been teed for storage or aholter. There Was an leonostasia 
of which remnants romain, There are remains of two frescoes, one on the first 
pillar beyom! the old entrance, evidently an angel, for it bears traces of wings. 
The other ton the Jeft pillar facing west. It is that of a young saint who line 
his counterpart in the next chapel to which we come, that of Pogyinrie. He 
may be St. Eleutherma. 





~ ia 
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At Pougianlo, not far from Otranta, an hnpartant discovery hia recontly 
been made, We know that there was an impart ant monastic centre inte. 
beeau in the Typiken of $1. Nicolas of Casula it is mentioned that hooks wer 
lent from the great and famous library of St. Nicolas to the monks of Poggiardo. 
But anti quite lately nothing was known ofit. A few months ago the nvWMniri 
quality began to lay new dining; and in ovtting down into one of the mam streets 
they came tqpon® hole, evidently out in the rocks. Farther digging disclosed 
that thie rocky cavity had milars and arches and that on the walls were truces 
of colour, Tho traces of colour tormed out to be fine Byzantine frescoes anid 
the hole a three-apse chapel of the Greek Rite, with the remams of iconostasi 
and altare | Fig: 11) 


“Tt ti known aa the Clurpel of Sta. Elina. 
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Wo found if all dug out but fall of filth, for it te in the maim street and open 
to the weather atl to all the rubbish which the villagers like to throw into it. 
in the central apse there is a beautiful Madonna and Child, Tn the apse on the 
right is Michwel the Archangel with o spadi, dressed ns. Byzantine warrior— 
with, in the left-hand corner, a medallion bearing the inscription TT.P.T, possibly 
for mpwtétotis. On the left there isa long row of figures, amongst whom are 
St. Gregory Theologos, the famous St. Parasceve,™ anid St. Peter. In the midst 
is Christ a Light of the World, bearing an open Book in which can be seen on one 
PANG eco ipl TO Pi¢-tow [koouOU et Ts], and on the other axoAovder pou pl Te 
apr) (= Sept) tolv Severov)]. The colourmg of these figures ts very good. 
The robes are richly embroidered. The hair is reddish and the eyes-a beautiful 
ral-hrown, The feet in their aandata are fine and delicate, and behind them 
there ia a drapery in layers of colour—blue. red, yollow, red. 

The chapel is shout arven nistres long and four wide, tis low, about seven 
fost, "There is no trace of an entrance, which must have been by a rough rock 
diairease, The place was evidently built np and forgotten when the town grew 
wp. There aro indications of caves af habitation around. We aaw some of 
the cellars of the houses in the neighbourhood, which bear traces of roughly-cut 
crosses uid roles for air ancl light, such as one finds in all these caves where the 
monks lived. . 

It. seema probable frou the quantity of frescoed caves in this neighbourhood 
that St. Nicolas of Casola was an urtistic aswell asa literary centre. It prohably 
had intercourse with Constantinople and other centres of Byzantine inflicnoe 
ap toa lute period. The frescoes of Poggiarco and the remmants of the frescoes 
of & Elena, which would seem to be late twelfth or early thirteenth-century 
work, ace Byzantine and nob Syrian in type. 

In the ourious montrment known-as the Cento Piotri at Patiu, which was 
certainly used as an oratory, there wert frescoes described by Diehl which were 
evidently of grent beauty and importance, Scarcely ws trace of them, however, 
ia left, 

There is no space it this short review to do more than meution the rock city 
of Matern” with tts cave-chapels and remarkable fresroer—those of Paggionella ; 
of Mussafra, and Cellimane and Raffano ; of Casalrutta and Mottola; all of them 
worth much more than a cursory glance. Neither have 7 said anything of the 
eaves in the west nenr the Gulf of Salerno, which need separate investigation. 

The caves which have been described here extend from the Pasilicats to 
tho extreme south of the Terra d'Otranto and show considerable diversity i 








at Soe Mille, Kalenderivim triers Toonnnmm The Kassin ikime of Bt. Parna- 


ewaive, Aocordiag to the Monaia, St. 
Poraserve woe bori lo South Daly, waa 
vyonsrated in South Italy and Siealy aa well 
os io the Balkans aml among Wie Slave, 
Siw was -burn, ce br mame inillowtes, on 
Frday—which day supong the Eastern 
ehottelere wae expecially the day of woreri, 

There toon: to have bee two S55. Parne- 
enve, cue wl went y red oniler Antonini 
Pim aed the other wider Dtoclatiin in 


erro preverrn the curly Christian type af « 
Deaconess. Bos Prof. Mimi" Nate. pp. 
O-100 of hia translation of Rondakoy : The 
Hussian hon, | 

© ‘The photographs of Meters reproduced 
for the firet tome on Tate TX are by Peat. 
Gatti, Saperintendent of Seavi for the 
Basilionta, by whose kind permission they 
are here shin 
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atyle and oxecutinn. Sone, auch as those of Sta, Margarita, are Byzantine 
lot executed after the Norman Conynest, like the beautiful Madonna in Melfi 
Cathedral Others, like those of 8, Biagio at Brindisi, are Svrian in character, 
The Carpionano Annunciation midst have been due to Coptic influence, but 
Whether that inflnene: came directly from Eyvpt or by way of Alexaniria or 
Constantinople is dificult to sar. Dhope in a work whieh I am preparing on 
the South [talian frescood chapels to. pass in review and classify a6 {nr as possible 
the different types of these paintings, For the interesting question as to whether 
these Eastern influences, which are very avident, came dircetly from Antioch, 
Alexandria, Ephesos or Cappadocia or whether they came through Byzontiom 
hos been chiscussed by Dulton, Millet and Diehl, and is too mach w matter of 
dispute to enter upon here.™ 





Fido, {2.—CarE UWArEL Pon Lani, SHIN FRAMIMENTS FF ALTAw A ST 
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In one respect these cave chapels are unlike those of Cappadocia, Greece 
anid the Balkans, 4,.¢. they do not sem to contain any frescoes of the Passion ™ 
and Resurrection or of the Childhood of Our Lady, 

They are exceedingly rich mm representations of the saints, Everywhere 
there 1s the Madonna and Child, St. Michael the Archangel and very frequently 
a Deéss, Some of them, oy. tho Santi Stefani at Vasti, probably 8. Biagio and 
certainly the Cento Pietn, were probably merely oratories used only tor the 
saving of the office hy the monks of a particular laura, who went to the monastery 
for the Sunday liturgy, They are entirely monastic; and the late date of many 
of the freseoes shows that the Greek Rite in Southern Italy in the fourteenth 
Henbury Was tot mérely a monbund survival, but that it was in touch with the 
East and-was « distinet factor in the Hellenistic colhore which was a part of tho 


ltulinn Renowannee, GERTRUDE lonimso, 
Hee, lero the howe, CL. Brehier, LOT (TW. 20), po 120. 
* Art Dyzantin,’ Journal dea Sorcne, 1014; ™ There ia at 5. Biagio an Entry inte 


amt ‘T, Behmilt, "Rendgicance de la Jeruselem, 
Peinture Byeontine,” in Ker Archdatogigque, 
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1. T warrexen to be staying in Constantinople in tho late summer of 
iyz2 as the guest of General Bir Charles Harrington, and I was there when 
the Chanak ¢riaia of that year arose. 1 visited the Narrows of the Danlanelles 
it o time when Kemal's leading troops were approaching the Asiatic coast of 
the Dardanelles; and thera waa then naturally much debate-aa to whether 
and how be would attempt to cross into Europe. Tt occurred to me at the 
time that it would be of interest to study what Xerces had don» 2402 years 
previourly, and ou returning to Constantinople | borrowed a Herodotus ‘from 
the American College, and when the crisis had died down 1 went hack with 
it to the Dardanelles. [nu that district, during the (ry season, the problem 
of water supply Jooms large, and I was at once struck ow reniling Heredotus 
hy the fact that this had heen ale Xerxes’ chief difficulty, in that portion 
of his march which took him from the Secamander, the modern Mendere, actos 
the Hellespont to the Hebros, the modern Maritza. 

2. With this in mind 1 went over that part of the route, with Herodotus 
and a riodern tap*and | then came to the conclusion that the nature of the 
country put a definite limit upon the size of an army niarching unter euch 
conditions as Herodotus describes, Sines 1922 T have at my leisure examined 
the accounts of a considerable nuniber of the anthorities who liave idlescribod 
Xerxes’ invasion of Greece, from Grote ta Mr, J, A. Rt. Munro in the Cambradge 
Ancient Hidery, and tt would appear that no ane of them had either himsell 
wxamined the north-eastern portion af the Gallipoli peninsula or had access 
to the reports of anyone who bad done so. Leake confined his survey of the 
shores of the Hellespont to the Asiatic vide, and his Trovels in Northern Greece 
did not extend jute the most northern pertion of Thrace, while Grondy's 
admimble topographical descriptions of historical sites are confined to Greece, 
Mr. Munro and Professor Anderson explored Xerxes’ ronte travelling north- 
wards from Mount Athos, but appear to have enced their journey on the 
Hebrus” The reason why no seeker after historical truth has been able to 
explore the eastern portion of the Gallipoli peninsula is, [ think that the 
poninaulia tas, until recently, been a fortified area of grext inyportance: to 
Turkey, and the Turk would have Iuen dispoaed to rewurtl anyous proposing 

| I desare to mkoowieie myintiteiness map haa been prepared. 
lo Me. J. ALT. Munro, Rector of Lineal 'Munre, ‘Sone Obenreations an the 
College, Oxford, for mud valuable mivics, Portion Ware,’ The Journal of Hellenic 
©The prvyee Map review by the General  Stuidier, XXUT, 1002, p. 204. 
Rial, War OMeo, Irom which Hie attachel 
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th nike a detailer) examination of the ground aa a naval or tmilitery agent, 
Having had the good fortune to be able to examine whit I regard a8 the part 
of Xerxes’ route which provides the key to the problem of the size of his army, 
itcler exceptionally favourable conditions, it seeme that | have a contribution 
to make in the solution of a problem which has vexed all the authorities who 
have disemsed it. Almost all wre-agreed that Herodotus’ gure of 2,100,000, 
exclusive of followers, for the army (ook VII. 184-85) is.impossible. Grote, 
while confessing himself to ho unahie to arrive at any detinite figure, considers 
the-army to have been the greatest assembled at any epoch im history; # 
Rawlinson estimates the armed force at 1,100,140); ® Thirwall is disposed to 
accept Heredetus figures; * Curtius puts the strenyth of the army nt S80(MM); 7 
Bury at S00,000;* Busolt accepts 300,000, ineluding followers; ° Grundy 
accepts half a million; Maran computes the oomber of combatants at 
S60, 000° while Delbriick, whe probably consulted some of hia friends of the 
German General Staff and learned from them the nature of the problim of 
marching 4 large anny through such country, yuite the numlier of Xerxes’ 
combatants at from (5.000) to 700M). 

3. Recently Mr, J, A. R. Munro hius, first of Gritiah historians, examined 
this question of the size of Nerxes’ army from the point of view of the military 
requirements.” He hag confined himself to conditions of organisation and 
command, and comes to the conclasion that the Perman army was composed 
of three corps, each of about 60,000 men. Thad in 1922 independently arrived 
ata very similar figure by. different process. 

4; Xerxes waa engaged for from three to four years in: preparing for this 
expodition, the main features of the prepuration, besides the gathering of the 
army front all parts of the Persian Empire, being the diguing of a canal through 
the promentory of Mount Athos, the construction of two bridges over the 
Helleapont, and the accurmlation of stores of supplies at various points on 
the projected line of march, 7 am concerned only with one of these steres of 
suyplics, that at Leuce Acte; the others are outside the region which 1 sur- 
veyed und have no bearing on the problem with which [am concerned, 1 
will give my reasons for disputing the most generally accepter! arte of Leuee 
Acte when [come to diseus the feutares of the country through which the 
army jmorched from the ‘bridges to Doriscus.™ 

i. Having completed his preparations, Xerxes made the preliminary 
concentration of the troops from the eastern part of his Empire at Critalla 
in Cappadocia and marched to Sardis, where he passed the winter, and, aay 
Herodotus (VIL. 37), he began his march thence on. the firet approach of spring, 
480 nc, Herodotus’ mistake about the eclipse makes it diffienlt to fix the 





4 History of (trrece, Vol. Vy ph 40 10 The Great Persian Wie, ps 108. 

© Herdotus, Vol, TV, 120:  Horoddtua: The Tih, Sih ond WA bone, 
» The History of Greeos, Vol, Ul, p. 285. Vol. 0, p. ea, 

' The Histewy of Greece; trumalated by a pia Poach ine wnt die Hig neler. 


AL W. Ward, Vol, 11, p, 247. kriogo, p. 210, 

* The History of firceem to the doath of Cambridge Ancient Hitory, Vol. IV, 
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date of departure, Conaiderationa of supply nuke it probable that im this 
portion of the march, as in the case of thy march throtigh Thrace and Mace» 
donia, the army kept in touch with the fleet, anil the anmety of the Persians 
for the safety of their ships, evidenced by the construction of the canal through 
the promontory of Mount Athos, makes it also probable that the fleet did not 
sail until the storms of spring were passed. It seers reasonable, therefore, 
to date the departure from Sardis as taking place after the vernal equinox, 
that is, towards the end of March, The distance from Sardis to the Asiatic 
shore of the Hellespont by the route along the const is approximately 280 
miles, a distance which could not have been covered in less than nineteen 
days, allowing for one day's halt m seven, a necessity m a Jong march. 
Actually in 19273 a weak Turkish division made the march from Smyrna to. 
the neighbourhood of Chanak im nineteen days. But a large force moves 
more slowly than small one, and judging from what took place: during 
Xerxes’ rmurches through Northern Greece, it ia probable that there was 
ote long halt or mere during the progress of the army from Sardis to thie 
Hellespont and that this march required more thon a month, This would 
make the arrival af the first troops on the Hellespont take: piluce about the 
end of Aprilor early mi May, | 

6. Further, it ts reasonable to suppos thal Xerxes would have arranged 
to enter Macedonia when the wheat was ready for harvest, that i, early in 
Joly, Xerxes’ reply to Artahanus in VIT. 50, whether the conversition 
actually took place or oot, suggests that this is what happened, for Xerxes 
is represented: os saying: “We follow then the example of our fathers in 
making this march; and we set forward at the best season of the year; so, 
when we have brought Kurepe under us, we shall return, without auffering 
from want or experiencing any other calamity. For whily on the one hand 
we carry vast stores of provisions with us, on the other weé shall have the 
groin of all the sountries of nations we attank; anil our march is not 
directed ayninst a pastoral people, but against men who are tillers of the. 
ground. 

Mr, J. A. Ri. Munro places the date of the battle of Thermopylae either 
in the third week of July or in the third week of August, and gives good 
reasons, with which as will be seen] agres, for preferring the later date.25 
lf the battle of Thermoprlae was fought in the third weelkr. of August Ib is 
difficult to put the advance from Doriscus before the third week in June and 
the arrival of the head of the army on the Hellespont before the first week in 
May, nod, as Mr. Munro points out, it is more difficult, if the battle was fought 
in the third weak of July, to account for the time between ib and the battle 
of Salamis (September 23rd), 

7. Herodotus’ statemente— 


(1) VIT. 46. ° On reaching the Seanwnider, which was the first stream 
of all that they had crossed aince they left Sardis, whose water 





1* Vide infrs, porn 49, 
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failed them and did not suffice to satisfy the thirst of wien and 
cuttle , ..' | 

(2) VOL. 58. “ Having passed through the town whieh is called Agora, 
they skirted the shores of the gulf of Melas and then eroesed the 
river Melas, whence the wulf tukes its name, the waters of which 
they found too seanty to supply the host.’ 

(3) ‘VIE..108. * The next city is Stryme, which belongs to ‘Thrace. 
Midway between it and Meseambria flows the river Lissas,! 
whieh did not auffice to furnish wuter for the army, but was 
drunk uy anid failed.’ 


inuke it evident that. the (ry season was well advanced, and the fact that 
he lays stress upon the difficulties of water supply in connexion with the 
part of the march from the Hellespout to Doriscus seema to indicate that he 
had heard that they were exceptional and yequired apecial menstires to deal 
with them? 

8. For reasons which T have given below 4* } do not consider that a pro- 
longed halt by the whole or the vreater part of the amy on the Asiatic shore 
of the Hallespont to have bee possible, anil, even if as long aa a month was 
spent at Doriscus in completing the organisation of the army and wo fix the 
date of Thermopylae as early us the thin week in July, the arrival on the 
Asiatic coast of the Hellespont could not have been earlier than in the first 
half of April, and was more prohably some weeks fater. In vithor ease the 
dry season would have eet im, The problem which confronted Kerxes’ com- 
manders waa then to get the army from the Scamander, the Jast important 
scuren of water supply on the Asiatic sido, to the Hebrus, the first good source 
of water supply on the European side, The distance from the Seamander 
to the Asiatic end of the bridges near Abydos ia 23 miles: fron thence to 
the Melas it is 46 miles: from the Melas to Aenoa ix 47 tiles, and on to Dorixous: 
15 miles; o total distance of 134 miles, or not less than seven tnarches. The 
factors which affoct the marching of troops when tactical considerations have 
no importance—anil in thie case they had none, as the whole of the country 
between the Scamander and the Hebris was wader Persian control—are the 
nature of the country and the facilities of supply, more particularly of water 
supply, | traversed the route in Odtober 192%, that ia, at the end of the dry 
scason, but all the information that | conld gather was to the effect that there 
wae no material difference in the state of the rivers and streams between 
May and November, Thanks to the courtesy of the General Stail of the War 
Office J huye been able to check my impressions with the information eon- 
taitwd in # number of official reports made at varions seagone of the yeur 
between the years 1905 and 1920, 





* The Liseus coierm Hie sa about 20 * Mavan, Vol, 1, Port 1, -p; 32 note, 
miles weet of Doriecus and is ixot shown on mention» vhat there ary fifteen yvivers 
my ay, 1b ke erly mentioned hore ms botween the Hebrus aid the Spercheias, net 
cinfirming the fact that the mareh took one which itrenerdind to have failed, 
plane chairing tho dry season. MP ide enfra, pare 10, : 
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0, Before dealing with these and my own observations. let me quote 
Herodotus’ description of the march and of the route taken. He says: 


VII. 43. ‘On reaching the Seamander, which was the first stream 
of all that they had crossed aince they left Sardia whose waters failed 
them and did not satisfy the thirst of men and cattle, Xerxes ascended 
into the Pergamus of Priam, singe he had a longing to behoid the place. 
When he had seen everything and inquired into all particulars, he made 
an offenng of n thousand oxmn to the Trojan Athene, whila the Magians 
poured libations to the heroes whe were slain at Troy. The night after, 
a panic fell upon the camp, bit in the morning they set off with daylight, 
and skirting on the left hand the towns of Rhoctinm, Ophryneum ancl 
Dardanus; which borders on Abydos, on the right the Teucrians of 
Gergis.” reached Abydos, Arrived there, Aerxes asked to look wpow all 
his host, so, as there was-a throne of white marble upon # hill near the 
city, which thev of Abydos had prepared beforehand by the king's bid- 
ding for his especial use, Xerxes took his seat upon it, and gazing thenee 
npon the shore below behvid at one view all his land forces and all his 
ships.’ 


10. ‘This account makes it easy to identify the route along the Asiatic 
shore of the Hollespont as I have marked it on my map, But it leaves the 
impression, which has been accepted by mont historians, that the army halted 
on the Scamander together and moved forward together by one route to the 
neigibourhood of Abydos, where it again halted together under the king's 
eve, But this would have been utterly impossible even for an army Of the 
sizn which I have indicated below as probable.” In Angust 1914 the two 
corps of the British Expeditionary Force, exclusive of the cavalry division, 
‘ocenpied an stea of approximately 20 square miles in their first area of con- 
centration, south of the fortress of Manhouge. ()wing to the fact that the 
motor lorries, thé tranalipment of which from the Enghsh ports was 6 lang 
process, did not arrive until after the troops, these were placed as close together 
as possible, so that they could draw their supplies from the railway with their 
own horsé transpart.. These two corps nimbered 72,000 men and 22400) 
horses, and at the buttle of Mans they oceupied a front of 36 miles. Making 
every possible allowance for the difference between a Persian host in 480 B.c. 
and a British army in A.p. 1914, it is, T suggest, impossible that 4 Persian 
army of 210,500 men could have been camped in an area of a few square 
mules and then supplied in summertime with sufficient water for men and 
animals. | 

Ll. Herodotus says (VII, 201) that on the arrival of the army apposite 
tle pass of Thermopylae, ‘ King Xerxes pitched his camp in the tegian of 
Malis calldd Trachinia,’ and Rewlinson™ shows on his plan of Thermopylae 


oe 
4 ‘The Tooctiana of Gergis Inhabited tho 1 150,000 vernbeatanta and 60,000 au- 

hilis between Lampéarusand the Soamanier, combstanta. Wude jajra, para. St. 

(4. Rawhmeon, Vol. I1, p. 263 mote. 8 Vol. TV, gs. 202. 
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the camp of Xerxes as occupying # space of one equate mile near Traohis, 
which if an shsurdity. Gromdy anggesta that the ‘Persian encampment 
would seem to tiave stretched from the river Melas or thereabouts to the 
entrance of the west gute of the pass,’ which would give a depth of tithor 
more than three miles. The Persian army spent at least wight days at and 
in front of Thermopylae (Herodotus, VIL. 201-38), and J suywert that con- 
siderations of water supply alone must have caused it to extend at least as 
far sa the loft bank of the Spercheios, sonw seven miley from the western 
exit-of the pass 6f Thermopylae It is necessary in studying Herodotnes' 
account critically to remember that a large army cannot be camped round 
one place, that for convenian¢e of supply it must cover a considerable area, 
and that the deployment for attack of a large body of troops, whether from 
camp or from column of route, takes « lonw time. 

12 We must not then conceive of the Persian ary as arriving together 
an the Scamander and #8 marching forward’ thence as one body to Abydos 
for the crossing. What I believe happened was that each division of the 
army on striving on the Scamancer halted on the river for two nights and 
the intervening day vo fill up with water® and then advanced to the bridges, 
Herodotus’ description (VIT_ 44) of Xerxes’ review of his whole host from 
a murble throne set ona Lill above Abvdoa ia a pictureaque exagveration, 
What probably Lappeied was that Xerxes watched the royal troop below 
him marci towards the bridges, hut it would, I suggest, have exluausted his 
pistiente to have geen much more than that body defile past him, [et is out 
of the question that the whole army should have been halted toyether before 
the crowsing in the cnauntry immediately round Abydos, which could mot have 
supplied it with water even for one day. 

13. I come now to Herodotus’ description of the crossmg, He says 
(VIL, 55-56) - 





‘the foot-soldiers with the horsemen passed over by one of the bridges, 
that which lay towanls the Euxine, while the sumpter beaste and the 
camp-followers passed by the other which looked on the Aegean. Fore- 
most went the ten thousand Persians, all wearing garlands upon thar 
heads; «and after them a mixed multitude of many nations, Tlese 
crossed upon the first day. 

"Un the noxt day the horsemen began the passave, and with them 
went the soldiers, who carried their spears with point downward, var- 
landed like the ten thousand; then came the sacred hordes and the sacred 
chariot; next came Nerves with his lancers and the thonsand horse; 
then the reat of the army. At the same time the ships sailed over to the 
opposite shore, According to. another account, however, which I have 
heard the king érossed the last, 

"As soon as Xerxes had sac bis pe eile he stood te 
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contemplate his army as they crossed under the lash. And the crossing: 
continued seven days and seven nights without rest or pause. *" 


14 Of the forward march from the bridges Herodotus gives the following 
account : 


VII. 58, ' So Xerxes despiaine the omens marched forward, and huis 
land army accompanied him, But the feet leld an opposite course, and 
sailing to the mouth of the Hellespont, made its way along the share. 
Thus the fleet proceeded westwards, making for Cape Sarpedon, where 
the orders were that it should await the coming of the troops; but the 
land army marched eastwands along the (hersoness, leaving on the right 
the tomb of Helle, the daughter of Athanias, and on the left the city of 

Cardia: Having passed through the town which is called Apora, they 





Fi... |,—Srte or tee two Boumusy, 


akirted the ahores of the Gulf of Melas; and then crossed the nver Meias, 
whenes the oulf takes its name, the waters of which they found too seanty 
to supply the host. From this point their march was to the west, and 
after passing Aenos, an Aeolian settlement, and likewise Lake Stentoris, 
they came to Doriscus.’ 


if. [t is mot podsihle to fix the route eastwards along the Chersonese 
from this description with such certainty us that along the Asiatic const, As 
to the «ite of the bridges there can be little doubt, for the small cove just 
south of Nagara lighthouse and the larger one north of Maidos are the only 
places immediately opposite to cach other on the Narrows with easy nocess 
and eat. [have shown on Fig, 1 what I believe to be the site and arrangement 
of the two bridges. Herodotus estimated the -width of the Helleapont opposite 
Abydos at 7 stades (VIL 34) about 1400 yards. According to. the latest 
Admiralty chart this is the width at ita narrowest point betwean Chanak-and 


" Por further comments on this passago, wile infra, pata, 4, 
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Kalid Bahr, the width at the narrowest point opposite Nagara pomt is 2260 
yards, At these narrowest pointe there aro no enitable landing places on the 
Eqropean side for two columns. one of troops, the other of tranzport, which was, 
Herodotus says, the manner of the army's march, and waa, as I hope to show, 
an indispensable method of progress *’ Therefore jt seama to nie that the 
bridges must have run from a pdint on the Asiatic side just south of Nawara 
port, the northern of the two bridges into the head of the little bay north 
of Maidos, the southern into the south end af that Way, At each of these 
poms there iy a good landing place. This js confirmed by the number of 
ships ised in the bridges, 360 for the northern and $14 for the southum 
(VIL 36), The beam of the trireme of the period at the deck level at. the waist 
waa, uccording to Gaser, 18 feet. 360 vessels of this sine would have been: 
touching side by side acroxs the nartowest part from Nagata, an impossible 
arrangement in the ¢trong current of the Hellespont; and thie site for the 
bridges would not account for the difference im the number of vessels in the 
two bridges. The width of the Hellespont from » point just south of Negara 
into the head of the Maidos bay is 4220 yards, this distance would be filled, 
allowing for the landing stages, by 360 wexsels of 18 feet heam with 14 feet 
between each ship. The distance: from the same point on the Asiatic side to 
the southern endiof the bay is STOO yards, which would he filled by 314 vessels 
of 18 feet beam with 16 feet between then My sugrested site for the bridwes 
then allows of an identical arfangement of the yeseula and accounts for the 
difference in the number of ships employed. As Grandy pointe out, it is 
evident from VIL. 36 that the two bridges were not parallel, and would 
appear that the vessels of each bridge were anchored head on to the eurrent 
which makes « sweep round Nagara pot. 

16, The European and of the bridges was, then, in the cove north of the 
moder Maidos, and the road mu thence for about ono mile north-east at which 
point it forks, I have but littl doubt, tliat Merxes’ army took the southern 
roud; for the northern road to Berghaz would have involved either a wholly 
unnecessary detour eastwards from Berghaz to reach (ailipolis, the modern 
Gallipoli, or a continuance of the march by Sheitan Keni and Yeni Keul, winch 
would haveinvolved a steep climb up to Sheitan Kent and the use of a track 
up to Yeni Keui so narrow as to be impossible fora column of troops and of trans- 
port marching abreast. A further reason in favour of the sontliern route is that 
at Gallipoli there is a good supply of water from springs und wells, auificient 
to-lay to supply a population of about 14,000 persons, and this ia the only 
place with any permanent water supply in summer between Maidos and 
Bulair, The dastern half of the Peninsula is both the most: hilly and least 
supplied with water, The one reason why T have any hesitation in fixing 
definitely the southern route as that followed by Xerxes’ army is that it is 
strange that Herodotus should not have mentioned Callipolis, if the army 
marched through that place, since itis now, and must always have been, the 
best port on the Hellespont. In spite of this the arguments in favour of the 
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march having passed through Callipolis appear to me to be overwhelming. 
The point ia of seconlary iinportanice, as both roads wind through steep hills 
and either constitutes a military defile, North and east of Callipolia the 
country opens out mto a slope of rough grass, with some cultivated. fields, 
about one mile in width and three miles in length. Here it would have been 
possible for a considerable number of troops to spread out in bivouae, but, 
as T suggest helow, it ie not conveniently placed fora long halt:*® Three milive 
north-east of Callipolie the rowd again enters a defily, and ot the eonthern 
ent of this defile, on the top of the bill marked 433 ow the attached map, [ 
place the tomb of Helle, which peeording to Herodotus the column passed on 
its right, There wore in 1922 traces of what] took to be an aneinnt, bailbing 
on the top of this hill, and this appeata to me to be & mare natural site for a 
memorial to the Goid-mother of the Hellespont than that selected hy Rawtingan, 
whe places it on the hill above Pactya, the modern Doghan- Arslan This 
hill 4 some two tiles from the coast, which hero hae begun to open mat into 
the Propoutis, the modern Sea of Marmora. From the top of hill 493 the ground 
falls elifitike inte the north-eastern end of the Hellespont, and a monument 
there would be visible to all shipe entering or leaving the Propontis. The 
route of {he army passed thenee by Cardia (the modern Bulair), through 
Agora, the modern Hexamili, to the valley of the Melas: I am convinced that 
the present main road fron Bulair to Kaval (Mfelas) did not and could not have 
existed 20) years ago. The Milas, the moilern Koval Dore, brings down 
in tho rainy season much ailt from the hill, which Las gradually pushed out 
the coust line on both sides at the mouth of the river, and ereated mimerous 
aanl-boka atits mouth, The Admiralty report of 1917 deseribes the enstern 
‘monet of the Gulf of Xeros as ‘ilifficult to approwch on account of shoals all 
the way to the Kayak nver” The ground shown in the attached map at. 
the mouth of the Meélas as marshy was in October 1922 dry and hard, though 
it may possibly be flooded and marshy in the rainy season, This ground js 
obviously alluvial, and { suggest that in 480 5.0, the cosst-line was somewhat 
at Thave indicated on my map by a dotted line, that Melas was on the coast 
and that the sea washed the foot of the hills just west.of Agora (Hexamili), 
After passing Agora the line of march descended into the valley of the Melas, 
and this brings me to the question of the site of Louce Acte- 

17. This, Herodotus save (VIL. 25), was on the Thracian coast. Grote 
puts iton the Helleapont,™ as does Curtins.™ These T tale to he loose expres- 
aions for the south-weatern coast of the Propentia, Rawlinson with more 
precision, lollows Scylax and puts Leuce Acte on the coust of the Propontis 
at Inje Burun not far north of Pactya (Doghan-Aralan), which ia the gouerally 
aveepted vite. Butitia clear that this or any other site on the Propontia woulil 
have been useless ad a supply depot for the purpose of the Persian army. To 
have reached Inje Burnn, from the Cardis—Melax cond would have entailed fa 
climb over a apur, 900 feet high, of the modern Tekfur Dagh, and a scramble 
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down to the coast, which at this point is waterless in the dry season. It would 
be difficult to Imagine a more inconvenient site for a depot. T suggest that 
there was more than one Leuce Acte (White Strand). White strands are not 
an uncommon feature either of the coast of the Propontis ar of the Calf of 
Molas, and strands, more especially when they were near a good water supply, 
‘were precious to the sailors of 480 n.0., who habitually hugaed the coast and 
needed places to eareen their ships, It isnot improbable that the name Lence 
Acte was as common amongst the sailors of the Aegean of that period as. the 
name Hythe was amongst British sailors, There is, or wae in October 1922, 
a very definite white strand at the mouth of the Melas, and. i Seems corbaln 
that such « strand existed in 480 nc. The mouth of the Melas is just such a 
place as would be an admirable site for a depot of supplies for on army 
marchime trom the Soumander te the Hebrus. It ia miulway between the two 
rivers, Near such a site would be the best supply af water to be found on the 
route, and it would be the natural place to accumulute stores from the fertile 
country {ying north of the Kuru Dagh and west of the Telfur Dagh, while, if 
my suggestion is correct that the shoals now lying off the mouth of the river are 
the result of the accumulation of silt during 2000 years, there would have been 
in 480 mc. no difficulty in adding to the stores drawn from the: surrounding 
country by abip-loads of grain. T place the Leuce Acte of Herodotus, then, at 
or nes? the mouth of the Melas, 

18, The Jins of march beyond the Melas is settled by Herodotus’ mention 
of Aenns and Lake Stentoria (VII. 58), The only possible route from the 
Melas to Anos is that through the Kairu Dagh, which [have marked. Beyond 
Aenos the route inust heve passed west of the Lake Stentoris, since the slopes 
of Chatal Tepe fall cliff-like into the southern shore of the luke, 1 suggest 
that, as in the ease of the Melas, so in that of the Hebrus, the silt from the 
river has in 2000 years pushed the mouth out inte the Aegean, and that the 
cmateline was in 480 nc. probably as I show it on the map. ‘The match would, 
then have wound between the lake, the shore of the gulf and the tiver 1 to 
the first pomt of passage over the latter, near the present ferry, anid thus 
have wached Doriscua. Doriscus was a fort built, by Darius to command 
the passage of the THebrus, and I suggest that it was at what was then the 
head of the bay near the site of modern Forejik. 

Such then are my sugvestions for the ronte followed hy the Persian army. 
In each ease, where any modification would have been possible, T have chosen 
that which would have lightened the difficulties of the march. 

19. Now let a4 survey this route through the eyes ef a Persian officer 
charged with the arrangements for the march. ho distance from the 
Scamumler to the Hebrus is 134 miles, seven marches, The first consideration 
would te supply. That of food need have presented no difficulties, with a 
large dimmp of supplies at Lewee Acte at the mouth of the Melas, It would 
‘have been essy for the troops to carry three days’ supply of parched gram, 
to fill up their bags with a further three days’ supply at Leave Acte, while the 
seventh day's supply could have been obtained at Doriscus, where there was 
a supply depot (Herodotus, VIL 25). ‘The only food to be transported would 
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be that for Xerxes and lia Guard and for hie principal officers. The country 
to be traversed could supply grazing for camels und) other transport animals: 
the horses could, like the men, haye carried three days’ forage and ronewed 
their supply at Léeuce Acte, 

20. The problem of the water supply was far more difficult. We have 
had some recent experience of the water mquiremonts of troops in hot weather 
and of the difficulties of meeting them, In the battle of Gaza—Beersheba, 
which began on October 31, 1917, Allenby’s striking foroe for that battle, the 
force which was to attack Beersheba, comprised 56,000 men and 26,000 animals, 
and it was calculated that the minimum daily requirements in water of this 
force was 400,00) pallons. To provide this very claborate preparations were 
made, A dum was constructed capable of holding &)0,(0W) gallons, special 
arrangements were made for the transport af water by camel, the pipe-line 
Which brought water from Egypt aotoss the Sinai desert was extended and 
new wells were dug ven with this provision water could only be found 
for the force for some thirty-six hours, and the future success of the operation 
hung upon finding the wells of Beersheba intact, as fortunately they were. 

41. The Scomander waa tho laat large source of water supply available 
for the armay before the Hehrua was reached, and by use of a formila, com- 
monly ose! in military reconnaissance to estirnate water supply, which gives 
sufficiently accurate results for practical purposes, I caleulated that: the flow 
of the river in October 1922 was in ita lower reaches at the rate approximately 
of 50,000 gallons an hour, "The courses of this iver hus changed in ‘X00 years,™ 
and jtis possible that the supply of water in it may have changed also, though 
it is unlikely that the yield of the springs from which it derives should have 
changed much, In any event [ suggest that, at any period of the dry aeuson, 
the resources of the Scamander and of the adjoining springs of Tonarhashi 
would have been taxed to produce from 300,000 to 400,000 gallons of water 
u day tor a number of days In sutecession, and to have forvished in addition 
sulficient water to make yood by transport the deficiencies in the remainder 
of the route. A river, unlike reservoir, cannot he drained to the last ilrop, 
aud its water is Mowing away while it is being drawn upon. Therefore not 
more thaw about one-third of ita total content can be made available, without 
irrangemernt for atornge, for watering an army atany given time, My ealenia- 
tome led me to the conclusion that it would be uneafe, after making due allow- 
ance for waste and fouling, to reckon upon the Seamander and the springs 
beiny able to supply the needs in water for an army marching from. that river 
to the Helrus larger than 210,000 ton and 75,000 animals, ond this after 
making « very liberal allowance for the smaller requirements of Asiatic men 
and animals®4 The river would, I think, have sutliced for about one-fifth 
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of this number to have halted auecessively on it from the afternoon of the day 

of arrival until the morning af the next day but one? This would allow time. 
for each part of the army to organise its columns for the crossing anil to fill 

tip with water. 

22 For the deficiencies of the water supply on the remainder of tho 
route must have beenserious. ‘The first march was, T suggest, male from the 
left bank of the Scamander to the Koja Chai, a stroam which flows into the 
Hellespont at the sodern Chanak, just below the ancient Abyidow. This 
stream coukl, Hf pools had been created by damming it up in places, have a 
the dry season provided sufficient water for the animals, but little would have: 
been available for mun, for whom some water, but a limited quantity, would 
have been ohiainnble front the springs of Abydos. From the Koja Chat below 
Abydos a march of 22 milex would bring the head of:a column to the valley 
of the Karakova Dere (Aegospotami), This stream, like all the others in the 
peninsula, is normally bone-dry trom Muy till ete October The tammy season 
supplies the peninsula with sufficient water to allow of the cultivation of the 
valleys and_an early harvest,. In most of the valleys water is obtainable by 
boring, but this was beyond the resources of Xerxes’ army. The ligh lands 
aite quite waterless, and the scattered villages obtain their water from 
walls and springs, which are no more than sufficient for their needs. Only 


in two places, Maidos and Gallipoli, is there n permanent supply of water 
during the dry season. Maidos. which lay outside the route of Xerxes’ mareli, 
was the chief source of water aupply to the Turlash forces opposing us im the 





peninguls in. 1915. 


Gallipol, through which 1 a gest 
qussed, has springs and wella, which, as T have said, mai 





that Aerxes’ army 
itain a population of 





purtinouin, hae boon frequently explored by 
etteuling over a pernod of nearly Li) years 
ure available, “Those confirm genorally my 
intimates of the water eupply, ‘The most 
detailed antl uaeful for my purpose te that 
of Dr. P. W, Forchhammer (Goographet 
Jowrneal, lst Series, Vol. X11, 1542), who 
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party at hia disposal. De, Portola 
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memuredd me that this river ab all times, even 
in the heat of summer, hes a emall shallow 
siruam of water, antl that wes certainly the 
oaao whon I saw it in Aoguet.” A mrmull 
ghullow éftroam of water world obrvicidly 


not eupplhy water fora large army. Whon 


I saw the Meodero im October the average 
width of the eteenn bolow Bunarhaah) wu 
o0 feet anil thy average dopth & imehes, 
The other crvor toe which Dr, Forohhamr 
refers fe the Burnubashl Bu (the Hermrio 
fmumander), which @ «a marrow ptmam 
produced by the overiow of the forty 

tige Of Tiaras hess  apringa 
furnish a cottant expply of good drinking 
water, [¢ some to rom promible that the 
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by the pose whivh oomes aut af the modern 
Ezing, anil that when Herodotus (VIL. #2) 
epeake of it holding Mount Tda on the lett 
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the rage, the modern Kare Doyh. The 
army on reaching the Meudero opperite 
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water lu the river and therefor, instead. of 
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(Abydos), made the detour down the valley 
to get below tho Buvarhbeshs «pring. 
Thos springs probably supplied test of the 
drinking water, while the Mendera waa 
ued mainly for watering tho anomie, 
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14,000, but there js not now, and could not have heen in 490 n.c., any facilities 
for waturing # large number of anmuls. On the second dav's march then: 
fromm the Koja (hai to the Karakova Ders there would have been no ater 
for the army save auch as it carried with it, On the thied day the marching 
column. would have passed through (Gallipoli and reached with its head the 
neighbourhood of Cardia (Bulair), where there wre some qprings and wells2" 
The fourth day's march would have been, 1 suggest, a ahort one, of about 
ten miles to the Melas for the head of the: column, to allow the whole of each 
successive columm to close up and craw water and supplies: Tho Meias when 
I saw it in October 1922 consisted of a nuniber of shallow pools connected 
by a narrow #tream, and T suggest that it could have applied each suceessive 
edlumn with suilicont water for one day for men and animals, but that there 
would have been little ‘to spare to carry forward Between the Meélas and 
Aenos, two marclies, there is no water, except from a few oceasional wells, 
either for fier or animals, 

2%. The water arrangements for animala on the marah could then have 
taken sone auch formas the following : 

Animals could have been watered on the morning of the first day im the 
Scamanier, aml the evening of the first day and the morning of the second 
day in the Roja Chai, On the third day thers would have been no water for 
animalsatall, Qn the fourth day thay could have been Watered in the evening 
in the Melos, and on the morning of the fifth day before marching, On the 
aixth day there would have been water only for the animals at the head of 
the column which reached Acnos. Thereafter water difficulties coase, Suchi 
an arrangement, while entailing considerable suffermg on the horses, would 
have been just possible.** 

24. As to water for mon, if the aupply obtaimable at Callipolis and Bulair 
could have bown made to suffice for one day, which is possible, though doubtful, 
then four days’ water would hove had to be transported with the troops, Allow 
ing for leakage from woter-skina and evaporation, the minimum daily ration for 
210,000 men could hardly have bean less than two quarts per man per day, rt 
an over-generous allowance for men marching in hot weather, whose food is dry 
gmin, ‘This would haye entailed the transport of 420,000 gallons of water. A 
gallon of water weighs 1) pounds. Therefore for auch a march transport would 
have been required for 4,200,000 lbs, weight of water. A good camel will carry 
S00 tbs. of water, therefore, allowing a proportion of spare camels, 15,000 
camels would hove been required, and these moving continnously in single file 
would occupy 76,000 yards of road space, or 42 miles. Allowing for the fact 
that the transport of food and forage had been much reduced by the preparation 
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of depots, auch an accumulation of transport for the conveyance of water 
would have bren # possibility, but no more than a possibility, and this seema 
to me to be another indiestion that the figure I have mentioned ia the probable 
limit to the size of the Persian army which crossed from Asia into Europe. 
All this large store of water could come only from the Seamunder and the 
springs of Banarbashi, which would be a reason why the nver did not snffice 
for the needs of the army. 

26, 50 much then as to water supply, I come -now to the nature of the 
road. From the Buropean end of the bridges it winds at once through steep 
hills and affords just room, anil no more than just room, for a dotible column, 
one of troops anid ona of transport. The rowl switchbacks wp and down and 
would have been fatiguing for both men and transport animals. This hos 
ouiled me in fixing the length of the marches, which could not, I think, have 
been exceeded; indeed for loaded camels in anch country they aro on the 
aide of length. Until Gallipoli is reached there is no space in which # column 
of troops coukl open out to bivouac, anil if, as 1 suggest, this open space was 
reached in the middle of the third march there would have been no ocension 
for eo using it. In any case after jeaving the open cultivated ground north 
of Gallipoli the road again enters a defile, from which it emerges ito the 
valley of the Mclas. ‘To have closed wp the columns to baltin bivauac about 
Gallipoli would have wasted time, since they would have bad. to reform in 
column of route to pass through the defile east of Gallipoli, and every delay 
would mean ‘a further strain upon the water supply, while there aro no facilitica 
for watermy @ large number of animals stor near Gallipoli, Near the mouth 
of the Melus T have suggesteil was a supply depot and a loir supply of water, 

in short «4 good half-way house for a bivouse. From the valley of the Molas 
to Aunos the defile heoomes even more pronounced, while for 13 miles berond 
Aenos it, is still « defile, though of a different character, for it passes first 
between Chatal Tepe anil the Hobris,?** and then between Lake Stentoris and 
the river. Our Persian officer had then to consider how to march the army 
through « defile 110 miles Jong, with one suitable place for a bivonac about 
half-way. ‘This march had to be made through a country insufficiently aupplied 
with water for the needa of o large force, and the supply of water furnished 
hy the Scamander was insufficient to provide both for the needa of the whole 
army during o long halt and for its needs durmg the march, Therefore the 
army had to move aa quickly: as possible from the Scamander to the Hebrus, 
where the water waa plentiful, 

26. Tt has been suggested that, the buildiny of the bridges was a magnif 
gesture on the part of Xerxes intendeil to impress the Greeks, but by no y means 
a necessity, aince the Persian army could hnve been readily transported across 
the Hellespont in ships. But owing to the limited number of possible places 
of embarkation and disembarkation, such an operation would have taken 
far Jonger than marching across the bridges, while the shipment of the number 
of transpert animals required pnd of the water needed would have been almost 
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nupessible. The construction of the bridges was, in my judgment, a military 


necessity, 

27. There are two important points in Herodotus’ account of the crossing 
the real mesning of which has escaped the historians, because they huye not 
examined the ground, The first-ia thet combatant troop crossed by one 
bridge and the transport by another; that ia to say, that fram the bridges to 
the plain of Doriseus the army marched in two parallel columns, one composed 
of troops, the other of transport, This is a very wntsual arrangement for a 
march, and it is not one which Herodotus would be likely to have invented, 
it there was @ military reason for the arrangement. I suggest that there was. 
The anny was about to enter a long defile very insufficiently provided swith 
water for ite needs, It was necessary, owing to the nature of the defile, for 
each column to halt in its march formation, except im the valley of the Melua 
Therefore the easiest way In which the troops could have heen supplied with 
water while halted was from pack aninials marching parallél with them, The 
country was already under Persian control anil no military precautions were 
nooessary. There was, therefore, no military objection to such an arrange 
ment. There are in the course of the deille some siz places in which it would 
he no more than possible for a colunn of troope in fours and 4 coliimu of puck 
animals in singli file to move abreast, but with these narrow places to negatiate 
it woul have heen very inconvenient to bring wp at the halt water carried 
by pack animals in the rear of the columns of troops, since troopa hivouacking 
necessarily occupy a greater width than troops marching, Over such a road 
the method of having-a parallel column of transport would have been much 
the most convement method of supplying water, both during marches and at 
liakte. 

28. The second point has reference to the duration of the crossing, 
Herodotus says “the crossing continued during seven days and seven nights 
without reat or pause.” Now aa-columna of troops ani transport had to pass 
through # long defili in which opening ow} was only possilile at two places, 
ond of which, that near Gallipoli, would lave Leen of little service, and aa 
from each of these places the columns had aguin to enter a defile, it is impossible 
that movements across the bridges ehould have been. continuous during seven 
daya and seven nights. To have passed troops and transport across. the 
hridges in that way would have produced hopeless cangestion in the Gallipoli 
peninsula, such ad would have made supply impossible, since the first troops 
to cross must have halted after some eight hours’ marching to rest and prepare 
food, and each successive body must hove dono the sume: But it does-soom 
to me to be probable that movement across the bridges did go on for seven 
days and seven nights, and that Herodotus hearmg of this asaumed that 
movement Was continuous. 

29. To make this point clear it is necessary to deviee an organisation for 
the 210,000 ten and 75.000 anunals, the probable maximum number of which 
the conditions of water anpply admitted. I agree with Mr. Munro thut the 
very detailed description of the army which Herodotus gives in VII. 61-87 
could not have been invented und ia, in fact, what we would to-day call an 


paait 


order of battie. ‘This makes it clear that the organisation of the Penaan army 
followed generally that which all military experiance has shown to he necessary 
for effective command. The cavalry was organised in three brigades. (VII. 

88); the infantry was organised in tens or sections, hunlreds or companies, 
thousands or battalions, and ten thousanda; the whole bemg divided imto 
dix higher commands (VIL. 81-82) with the exception of the 10,000 Immortals, 
who correspomled to the modern Guard troops and were under the command 
of Hydarnes. 

4), I suggest that in his acconnt of the organiastion of the infantry 
Hervdotnus had made a jump from Chilia or thousands to his Myria or ten 
thousands, It has been a gonetal principle of military organiaation fram 
quite early times that in the higher commands one tan cannot conveniently 
contro! more than five or six units, while it has been found extravagant 
of staff to give a commander fess than three units to manage. This has not 
always applied to the lower formations, and for.a long time in the British 
army there were cight and sometimes ten companies m a battalion, but it i 
asking mach of ono commander to give him direct control of ten battalions.” 
In modern armies » division is usually composed of three brigades and the 
divisional troops, an army corps of two or three divisions and the corps troops. 
Tt seems to me then that Herodotus, writing without any experience of the 
problems of military organisation, has omitted « brigade organisstion awd 
that his Myria were really brigades. 

$1. Far the effective command of an army of such 4 size wa | have men- 
tioned, an organisation into six divisional commands would, 1 think, be « 
necessity; but it would, L enggest, also be « necessity that these six divisions 
should ba: divided into not less than eighteen or more than thirty bricades. 
Now.in his catalogue of the ernmy, Herodotus gives a number of national con- 
tingents each under.an Archon, and twenty-nine of these Archontes are named, 
My sugvestion is that the commands of the Archontes were brigades with a 
varving combatant atrength of from ‘4000 to M000 men, Jt seems unlikely 
that these trihal or national contingents conformed to any rigd-catablishment, 
and in any event there must have heen considerable wastage durmp the long 
marches to the Hellespant, 

32. The organisation of these twenty-nine brigades into six divisions 
would be in accordance with military requirements and is in xcconlance with 
Herodotus’ mention of the six higher commanders in. VIL. 82 and VIL. 121, 
Further, Lagree with Mr. Munro and Dr. Macan that the advance from Doriseus 
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in three columns, and the fact that there were three exvalry brigades, auguest 
4 final organisation into three army corps each composed of 4 cavalry brigade 
and two divisions It woull be not unnatural for each of the corps to be 
comtanded br the senior thvisional general, anit it may, | think, be assured 
that Xerxes with his entourage and the ety Thousand marched with the 
corps which mowed along the const, 

35. My suggested organisation of the combatant trogps then ia : 


+ Cavalry brigades, ench 3500 strong . ; . 10500 
6 Infantry divisions, each of four or five brigailes, 

the approximate strength of a division being 

SAN Secs GS in ec e0Aer 
The Lmmeartals : : - . 40,000 
Xerxes personal eacort, Libyan -and Indian 

charioteers and Amb Camelry (VIL 8&6), 

whon we may call G.1.Q. troops . - 10,000 





A total of 150,500 combatants. 


li to this total is added 25,000 a6 a reasonable number of the European con- 
tingents joining the army at Doriscay (VIL. 185), a figure is reached which 
approximutes closely to Mr. Munro's 180,000, which is about as large mo force 
of combatants aa could well have been supplied during the marches through 
lireece, 

$4. Mr. Munro, being anxious to, keep Herodotus’ Myna, has made the 
ingenious Buggestion thet Herodotus order of battle was, in fact, an army 
list of the whole Persian army of which he had obtained a sight The argues 
very justly that Xerxes could not have taken tho whole military power of 
Porsia into Greece, leaving his Empire: without military protedstion, and. 
sugueata that the Persian army was organised into Kix army worpe anil that 
three of these corps formed the army of invasion, 1 have emleavoured to 
fit my estimate of numbers into the scheme of orgamsation which Herodotus 
gives “by halving the size of the commande of the Archontes and making those 
infantry brigades. Mr. Munro reaches much the same result by halving the 
whole army. Jt is not for my purpose a matter of importance whether my 
conjecture or Mr, Munro's is the more correct, since we are in general agreement 
as. to the total omber of combatants, 

Ob, It remains to aceoont for the number of followers and the amount 
of transport which accompamied the fighting troops. [have sugwested that 
some 15,00) camels would he necessary to transport water from the Scamandoey 
to the Hebrus. After the army [eft the Hebrie, water supply would have 
teased to be n serous problen, and the anmiulé which had heen weed to trans 
port water would have been available to carry food between the depots anil 
the eipplics lamJed from the provision ships (VII. 184), As I have indicated, 


“Vor an olalerstion of Miuro's angus: Anica! Hiatory vide Lia paper iy Vol, XXITT 
ment in Chapter TX of the Cantridge of tho JUS. 1008p. Sim. 
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the establishment of a supply depot at Leuce Acte would have mach reduced 
the amount of transport required for aapplies during the march from thie 
Scamander, But that there was additional transport is sufficiently indicated 
by Horodotus’ account of the privileges of the Ten Thonsand. He eave (VIL 
83), speaking, it would appear from the context, of the Ten Thousand : 


‘Ot all the troops the Persians were equipped with the most 
magnificence, and they were likewise the most valiant.. Besides thoir 
arms, which have been already described, they glittered all over with 
gold, vast quantities of which they wore about their persons. They were 
followed by litters, wherein rode their concubines, and by & numerous 
train of attendants lundsomely dressed. Camels am] sumpter beasts 
carried their provisions; apart from that of the other soldiers 


6. If such were the privileges allowed to the roval guard, 1 19 probable 
that all commanders from ¢hiliarclis upwards had some retinue and private 
transport, which in the easé af Xerxes hiniself and his princes would havo. 
been considerable.. There must also have heen seme reserves of equipment. 
The lenvth of my army of 150,000 combatants in continuous column of route 
would be 102 miles, and Thave suggested that 43 miles of the transport column 
would be occupied by water transport. An allowance of 59 miles of transport 
for the remaining requirements of the army is not excessive. Thns the column 
of transport would be approximately of equal length to that of the columi 
of troops. As this 59 miles of transport would probably have been com- 
posed of a miscellaneous collection of aninuls, most, of them of less size than 
canwls, we may estimate the transport requirements of the army at 35,000 
animule exclusive of water transport. We have put the cavalry at 10,50), 
we have in addition the atumals of the officers’ chariots and of the chariote of 
the Libyans and Indians and the Arab camelry. The total number of animals 
accompanying the army could! not then have been less than 75,000, 

37. Grote *! has succesfully disposed of Werodotus’ suggestion (VIL. 180) 
that the number of followers was about equal to the number of the combatants, 
but taking into account the number of transport drivers required, officers’ 
servants and attendants on the chiefs, it must have exceeded one-third, say 
60,000; It is only possible to guess at the number of combatants who joined 
the army at Dorisens from Thrace, but taking mumour to have exaguernted 
these m the same proportion as it exaggerated the troops from Asia, then 
Herodotus’ 300-000 (VIL. 185) become 25,000, These 25,000 with, say, R000 
followers, were probably distributed amongst the commanils of the Archontes 
from Asia, since Turodotus mentions no commanders of thom by name, The 
army whieh crossed the Hellespont did not then exceed, im my Judgment, 
150,500 combatants, 60,000 followers and 75,000 annmnala, this estimate bhemg 
based on considerations of supply, nor the number of combatants who marched 
from Doriscus to Thermopylae 175,500, 
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38. [come now to @ further cheek upon this estimate, namely, the time 
required for the moverment of such an army from the Scamancer to the Mebrus. 
The problem, bemg as I have said to get the army from the Asiatic side af the 
Hellespont where water waa limited to the valley of the Hebrus where it waa 
plentiful as quickly as possible, could have been best solved in tho following 
way :—Takmg Herodotus’ ordor of march we will assume that the Ton 
Thousam! began to cross at §/a.m, on the first day of crossing. If the march 
distipline was reascmably good, 4 column of 10,000 infantry, allowing for some 
opening out which on # rough road must have taken place and for necessary - 
intervals after the eharivts of the commanders, would be approximately six 
miles in length? After about eight hours’ marching it would be necessary 
for the head of the column to halt if only for the sake af the pack animals, 
which had todo seven consecutive marches preceded by o halt of only one 
diay and two nights on the Scamimnder, | 

09. In this eight hours the heard of the column starting from Koja Chai 
eonkd have marched some 20 miles, that is to say, it would have reacted 
the Karakova Dere, Thie in hob weather and over rough country would 
deve been » good maroh. The tail of the column would then be about 
14 miles from the bridges, that is, near the (hamili Dere, and a halt for 
bivousc would then take piace at 1 p.m. between the Chamili Deore and the 
Karakova Dere: [ suggest that the halh for hivowarc, that is, for feat 
and feeding of men and animals, would have required about ten hours, 
Thi Ten Thousand could then have been ready to resume the mareh at 
1! p.m. 

40. The firat division of infantry, that is, another 20,000 men, could have 
bezun marching from the Koja Chai at 5 p.m. om the first-day, and at 1 pam. 
‘the head of this would have heen elose on thé tall of (he Tem Thousand, and 
would have followed them without colliding for a further two houra, when 
it would have completed eight hours’ marching and been obliged to halt for 
rest. The head of thie column would then be at 1 acm. on tho second day 
on the Karakova Deere and its tail near Boghali.® Following Herodotus’ 
onder of march, the cavalry, three brigudes aa I suggest, could have started 
from the Roja Chat at 7 a.m. on the second day, and at 11 a.m. it would hawn 
reached Boghali just ag the first division was resuming its march Tei 
thousand cavalry occupy about the same road spare as 20MM) infantry. "There- 
fore the cavalry ani each of the remaining infantry divisions would in its second 
march from the Reamanier halt with ita lead on the Karakoya Dere anid 
ita tail near Boghali, and each could start fourteen hours after the head of 
the preceding unit lol begus its march, 
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41. We are now in a position to draft a march table for the army as 








follows 
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The number of what T leve ealled G.HL.Q, troops can only be guessed. Under 
this head I have classed Xerxes’ personal escort. This would appear to have 
consisted of 1000 picked infantry and [000 horse (VIT. 41). To these must 
he added Xerxes’ entourage. For it is hardly to be supposed that his chie® 
courtiers, the priests, and the eacred chariot would have joined the transport 
column. 1 heave also included m this body the Indian and Libyan chariotesrs 
and the Arab camalry (VIL. 86), Chariots could only have moved slowly and 
ut considerable intervals, and the camelry must have marched in single file, 
it would seem that this heterogeneous body of troops, whether it murelied 
together or was distributed amongst the divisions, could not well have occupied 
less road space than two divisions. Two men in a chariot drawn by 4 pair of 
horses or wil asses (VII. 86) would, allowing the necessary intervals, occupy 
the same road apace as 12 infantry, On this assumption the first part of the 
G.H.Q. troops could have begun crossing at 7 p.m, on the sixth day, the second 
part at 9 um, on the seventh day, The tail of this second part would then 
jeave the Koja Chai at 1 p.m. on the seventh day, and at about 6 p.m, on that 
day would have been clear of the Europodn end of the bridge. 

42, That is to say, the crossing of a single bridge by an army of 150,000 
combatants of the character of the Persian army, which after crossing had to 
march for seven days through a défile, would not have taken Iees than 142 
hours, In these euloulations [| have allowed the Persian staff considerable 
experience in the arrangements of marches and for a higher atamlard of march 
discipline than the army probably possess! in 480 B.o, Since in auch country 
checks and delays would be of freqnent occurrence amongst partially tramed 
troops, and these would have extended the time tequired for the marches 
materially beyond that which I have allowed, there would not seem to be 
mich exaggeration in Herodotus’ statement that the crossing took seven 
days and seven nights, even for an army one-tenth the size of that with whigh 
romour in his day credited tho Persiana. 

43. The fort that none of the historians who have exammed Herodotus: 
account ertticully haa, it would appear, himself exammed the country between 
the site of the bridges and Aenoa, nor had pecess to the acoounts of any explorer 
who hima done so, has causel them all to overlouk the effect of the defiln, 


© The first days march bemg that from the Seamanmder to the Rope Chai, 
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Grote ie disposed to aceept the statement that the erossing took seven «duys 
and’ suven hights as some confirmation of Herodutus’ figures. Buaolt is 
disposed to ridicule the nlea that not more than 45,000 men could have crossed 
in # Jong May day."? No one has stopped to consider what would have 
happened) to 4 continuous stream oF troops and transport entering the 
Cherscnese, 

It is, Of course, true that 46,000 men ould, by starting at dawn, have 
crossed the bridge by dark, if the leading troups could have opened ont to 
‘bivouse when they reached the ond of their marching powers; but as this 
was not possible, these lending troops would have had to mareh 26 miles 
through roagh hilly country in hot weather. ‘This; if barely possible for men, 
would have been impossible for pack transport. At the end of such a march 
the tail of the 45,000 woukl have been just clear of the bridys, and u halt of 
ten hours would have been necessary before the next purty could start, 

44, This brings mo to a furthes pamt, It wonlil seem that when the 
‘oniditions of ground are apprecisted, it heromes possible to reconcile apparent 
contradictions jy Herodotus’ avedunt Which have puzaled recent cemmen- 
tators, The description of the crossing in VIL. 55 which I have quoted above 

would appear, if read literally, to mean that the crossing took two days, while 
in VIL. 56 it is suid that it took seyen days and seven nights, Then im VULL, 
5) Herodotus says: ‘Since the passage of the Hellespont and the com- 
mencement of the march upon Greece, a space of four montha had gone by; 
one while the army made the crossing mto Europe, and three while they 
proceeded on their march to Attica, which they entered m the Archonship 
of Calliades." Munro” and Macan ™ both pomt out that the erossing is 
variously described as taking two daya, seven days and a month, and the 
former suggests that perhaps the combatant troops passed im two daya, the 
transport in seven and that the month includes a long halt ahout Abydos. 
As] have pomted nut, conditions of water supply, in my judgment, prechisde 
é long halt on the Asiatio side, Bory goes further than either Micon or 
Munro, and gnggests that the crossing really took two days and that Herodotus 
addel the seven dava to pive colour to hia ¢xagperated estimate of the Persian 
host? ‘These three commentators all seem to me to have suppowed that a 
much larger number of men could have made the crossing in two dave than 
wie actually possible, amd to have feared that the admission of the seven days 
would oake the anny impossibly large. [ hive endeavoural to ehow that 
this is not 40, 

45. L suggest that im VIL. 55-26 Herodotus, knowing that the crossing 
took much more than two days, wrote somewhat loosely. Ho begina hy 
giving the order of march im detail for the first two days and: goes on, * thea: 
the reat of the army.” My suggestion is that these worda mean that the 
various tribal contingents followed im the ancooeding days. Whion I was 
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discussing this passage with Mr. Munro he made the attractive suggestion that 
on the first two days what may be called the royal troops crossed, and that 
Xerxes himself followed these, standing on the European side to watch the 
remainder crossing under the lash, This would be in general agreement with 
my suggested time-table, which allows of the crossing being made by the Ten 
Thousand, the cavalry and the tst and 2nd divisions during the first two days. 

46. 1 may here mention that my exammeation led me to the conclusion 
that the use of the lash on the European side of the lridge at least for the 
transport animals was a military necessity, The ground hery begins at once 
to rise steeply, anil the natural tendency of pack animals on Teeling the slope 
would be to check, A check there would liave heen at once repeated on the 
bridue, where it would have led to crowding. It has long been a military 
practice te take measures to wvoid cliecks and crowding on a riilitary bridge, 
as this throws o great strain on what is a temporary structure, Tho Persians 
evidently understood this and took their precautions, go there 1s more in 
Herodotus’ statement than u mere holding up of Persian methods to scorn, 
though perhaps he did not despise the opportunity for producing that effect. 

47, The reconciliation of VILL. 51 with VILL. 55-36 i9.a.more difheul) matter, 
My suggestion is that ‘the passage into Kurepe’ was intended by Herodotus 
to include the march to Dorisens and the halt there, and that the first of his 
fonr months comprises the period from the completion of the erodsing to the 
begining of the advance from Doriscus.= There must clearly have been oa 
long halt about Doriseus, and it seems natural to date the three months for 
the advance into Attioa from the end of that halt, The distance from Donscus 
to Athens is approximately 550 miles. Now the powers of movement of 
armies did net vary greatly until first milways and then mechanical transport 
came into general uae, and we lind that in 1812 Napoleon liad to march a very 
similar distance from the Niemen to Moscow, Tle began the passage of the 
Niimen on June 23rd, and entered Moscow on September Lith, The move- 
ment they tock nearly three months. The Emperor's army was larger than 
that which T have assigned to Nerxes, but he had more roads at his disposal, 
had wheeled in plice of pack transport and less ilifficult country to traverse 
than had the Fersiana,. Three months is then the time whieh on military 
grounds one would expect the march from Doriseus into Attica to have taken. 
Napoleon had to fight at Smolensk, Lubine and the Borodino, but these three 
battles did not delay him more than Xerxer was delayed at Thermopylae.® 

48. On the basis of this interpretation of Herodotus’ times, that is, on 
the assumptions that the passage of the royal troops took two duys and that: 
of the whole army approximately seven, that the period from the completion 
of the crossing until the beginning of the advance from Doriwcus was one 
month, and that-the march fron Doriseus into Attica touk tliree months, it 
is possible to prepare a project of a time-tible for the whole march which 








{Pliers wenld appear to have bea in “ "Tho nmin cause of the dotay at Thermo- 
Herodotus’ mind a diatingtion in this passage = pylae woe tho time required by the Porsan 
beet theeotin! crossing the Helleepont army to clos ap ite long elumns af imarch 
and the praein inte Eurepe. | through mountainous country, 
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is in general agreement with Herodotus’ times and also in accordance with 
military probabilities :— 


Approxinute date, Bernt. 

March 25th, Army starts from Sardis immediately after the vernal 
equinox, 

May ith. First troupe reacli the Seamander. Siz weeks 19 nob an 


exceasive time for « march of 250 miles when there waa no 
military reason for hwste, 

May 10th. The crossing begins, The first troops would spend the 
Bth on the Beamamder to fill up with water and organise 
the columns for the crossing, On May {ith they would 
march to the Koja Chat. 


May 12th. Royal troops complete the crossing and that of the 

| tribal contingents begma, 

May 16th. Last of the army crosses the Hellespont-and first troops 
reach Doriseus. 

May 22nil Whole army is assembled in the plam of Doriscus. 

Jome 16th. Advance from Doriseus begins. 

July 24th. Head of coast column teaches Therma—approximuite 


distance from Dorisena 250 miles. <A Jong halt takes place 
at. Therma to gain touch with the other columns moving 
through more difficult country. (VOL 127.) 

Anijriat Tet, First troops leave Therma. Distance from Tliermia to 
the Malian plain approximately 140 miles. This march 
inviaded « halt of several days in Pieria to clear the roads 
through Mt. Olympus, (VI, 131.) 

Auguat 13th, Advanced guard enters the Malian plam snr halts 
opposite Thermopylae, The army closes up aod awaits 
the action of the fleet. 

August 19th. Last hattle of Thormopviae. 

September 12th. Army enters Attica. 

September 23rd. Battle of Salamis. 


49. One further point before 1 wave the march, It would scem probable 
that the seventh march beyond Acnos wae a short.one, ‘The fifth and sixth 
tnarches from the Melis to Aenos through the Kuru Dagh must have been trying 
and the animals would have had no water during thess marches, A short 
mateh from Aenos would have allowed the ‘Tew Thousand, and exch successive 
division ag it arrived, to close up ond biveide between the left bank of the 
Hebras and Lake Stentoris, Where water would hive been pluntiful. But 
niter a halt there, each successive division motil the last mist have marched 
further up the valley of the Hebrus to make room for the troops behind it, 
This I suggest would account far Herodotus’ story (Vil, 60) of the nmumbermge 
in an enclosure wiuch could j just contain 11),000 men, 


*“ Munro, Cambridge dnciont dfitery, bur without reference fo vhe ground, 
Val. IV, py. 271, trakow « similar pugpertion This migeestion does net tenply thal ae 


nO, It will, T-hope, be elear from the above that the conditions of water 
supply in the Chersonese and on the coast of the Gulf of Aenos in the dry 
season, together with the natura of the country between the bridges anil 
Dorisous, put a definite and ascertainable limit-upon the size of an army which 
could have marched from the Scamandler to the Habrus in « continuous move- 
ment. A much larger army could have been assembled at Dorisens if the 
march from the Scamander had been made by successive divisions or army 
corps, moving at m sufficient interval of time to have allowed the Seamunder 
and the Melas to have recovered from the drain upon them. But euch a 
movement would have taken avery Jong time. We have seen that the last 
of iny 150,000 mem would not hove reached the Hebrus until-s fortmght after 
the first, of them had left the Seamander, even if the army moved in the way 
which would occupy the least tito, The method of march by succcssive 
corps at long intervals is therefore incompatible with the date of the battle of 
Thermopylae and cannot by any stretell be made to agree with Herodotus’ 
account. It is possible that a considerably larger army could have been. 
assembled wt Dorisens if, a¢ Macan siggests,“" a part hal been tririaported in 
shipe and Ianded im the gulf of Aenos, or if a part had followed Darius’ pre- 
cedent aud, erossing the Bosphorus, had come down to Doriscut from the 
north, But my examination of the story of the mutch from the Scamander 
to the Hebrus on the ground, with Herodotus in my hand, hes impressed me 
with the fact that he must have been af great pains-to examine oFe-witnesses. 
The difficulties of tie water supply, the time taken in the crossing, the me of 
one bridge far troopa and the other for transport, the: uae of the lash at the 
European end of the bridye, and even tho apparently fantastio story of the 
numbering, all turn out to have had soni foundation anil to be in accordance 
with what the conditiona of vrownd make probable from the military pomt 
at view. 1 therefore finél it hard to Welieve that Uf there had been any 
iingertant mevenent by the army hy #ea or by the nerthern route across the 
Bosphorms, Herodotus would not have beard of it and toll ue about it, 

51, Of the march from Doriscus to Thermopylas there ia nothing new to 
be said. This ronte has heen examined by many, amit Der, (irumily’s admiralile 
survey of the field of ‘Thermopylae is entirely satisiactory, As to the course 
of the battle of Thermopylae, Mr 4. A. R.. Munro has anticipated and 
improved upon any suggestion | had to make. His account, seems to me 
to be in accordance both with the military probabilifies and the ground. 

Pieredotns evidently sought to cover up the halting and meffective action 
Of the Greele Jund forces anil to make of the whole story one: blaze of glory. 
There ja little donht byt that's united Greece could have succesefally opposed 


numbering of the army tock plane, ‘Whils 
the urmwement of the roareli lucioates 
that the organisation and whaff work of the 
Porson anny word highly Heweloped, 1b be 
not to he auppowd that they had elaborated 
a ayetom of regular returna of atrongth. 
The lomeew daring the march theompli. Asie 
must hewn been hoary atl, of Profesor 


Fiton has wuumetert te me, it would) have 
bem very ailvieabli to aseortnin the exact 
etrongth and to make good defichmucies 


‘from the contingents arriving from Thraen, 


Horedotus, VOL 100, sugieete somo earch 
proomiie, mud thet a teeond wea madi by 
3 Voll, Part l,-p, §0, note, 
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any army which Xerxes could have brought against her in the mnge of Mount 
Olympus, provided that-she could have prevented the Persians from obtamune 
the command of the sea. The real strategic reason for the abandonment 
of the proposal to defend Thessaly seems to nie to have been, not so minuch 
the fact that there were other passes besides that of Tempe ta ilefend, aa that 
the Greek fleet could not oppose the Porsians in the open aes, 

As long as the Greele fleet coulidl hold the strait of Artemisium an army, 
whith Greece could well have found, vould have held the Persian army 
indefinitely on the Callidromus range. But tribal jealousies and the fear of 
Persin’s tight, prevented concerted action by the Greeks, and to those fear 
antl jenlousier Leoniclas and his little bend were sacrificed, . 

$2. Given that the Persians hal the military knowledge and experience 
to tiarch an amy of six divisions and a cavalry division some 770 miles fram 
Sardis to Thermopylae, it is not to be credited that Xerxes should have flung 
his mon againet the narrow pase of Thermopyiae ina series of hopeless frontal 
attaoks when he had the wtternative of turning the flanks of Leonidas’ littin 
force. Tt seems to me that he wt firet designed a combined naval and military 
operation to take the form of o militury demonstration apainst thi pass, while 
the Heet, sailing roun Euboes, threatened Leonidas’ linn of mtreat. Bad 
weather interfered with this, a= it haa with so many of our combined naval 
anil military operations, and Xerxes’ second plan waa a military demonstr- 
tion against the pase while the fleet fought it way past Ariemisiam, The 
resnlt of this plan was the first attack an Thermopylae, anil the first naval 
action of Artemisiam, tho land attack being designed merely to Keep the 
Greeks on the spot: Wheo the first naval action proved to be indncinve, 
Xerxes changed his plan to a timing movement by Jand, The path taken by 
Hydarnes and the Ten ‘Thousand up the Callidromus ost kaye been known 
to many Greeks in Xerxes’ camp, and no individual traitor was needed to 
(iselose it bo: hin. 

AS: Anvone who has heen over the grounti must, J think, agree with Mr- 
Munro that the Phocians were posted well down the Callidromus covermg 
the rom to Doris, They Lad no outposts out and were sarprisod by Nvdarnes, 
whily Leonidas male the military blander of oot having a detachment on the 
col above hin) to connect his troops in the pass with the Phocians, The whole 
story does not speak highly of the Greek military intelligenes, though ther 
lopees are, of course, retneved by Leonidas’ gallantry, The timing of w frontal 
attack with o flank attack where the flanking force hae to march by night 
over mountamens country is always « very difficult matter, and the second 
Persian attack on the pass seems to have been delivered too soon and to have 
consed the Persians some unnecessary low Save for this they seem fo have 
conducted ther operation intelligently, and as imdeed one would expect from 
men who have performed the fine military feat of marching & large army 
tlirough some 800 miles of difficult country. Suchis, | believe, some approxt- 
mation to the truth of the stery of Xerxes’ march from the Scamander to 
Thermoypy lie, 
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ARCHABOLOGY IN GREECE, 1929-30 
(Pusre -X,) 


Tue followmy account ia compiled from various aources: im part from 
reports kindly supplied by the directors of various excavations, several of 
whom have generously sent me photographs as well, in part from Prof. 
Cikonomes’ account of the work of the Greok Archaeological Society, | 
have ben enabled to fill gaps through the great kindness of Prof, Karu, 
Director of the German Sehool, who allowed me to use the proofs of hia 
forthcoming article in the Archdologinher Anzeiger, which contains mnch 
detail which J have not attompted to meorporate here. 


ATHENS AND ATTICA 

The year has been marked by the completion of af least on highly 
important undertaking in Athens—the reconstruction of the northern colonnade 
of the Parthenon, which was firushed, under the direction of M. Balanos, mn 
the sprimy. 

Prof. P. Kastriotis Las continued hia excavations in the Odeon of Pericles, 
where it has been established that the southern wall 1 o late restoration (datime 
from the time of Valerian or Justinian). No trace of the original south wall 
has been found; this fact and the bad state of preservation of the western wall 
nuke » satisfactory reconstruction of the plan impossible, 

In the Ceranncns Prof, Gritckner’s excavations have thrown light on the 
history of the Powpeion, The carly building, which dates from the time of 
Conon, was a Palaestra with an mopressive Propylon, and was decorated with 
wull-paintings. After the destruction of the building by Sulla there wag an 
interval during which the: site was used for workalopes of various kinds, mtil 
the Pompeion was rebuilt by Hadrian, (For the post-Hadranio period see 
J.HS8. XLIX. 231.) Poarther, the excavation on the road po the Academy 
(which was hegun in 1014) haa been continued from the second to the third 
‘Opos Kepeperxo®. Evidence of the various petiods from the fifth century onwards 
wos obtained here, with particularly clear signs of the destrnction wrought by 
Sulla, Among the gravenseriptions was one of the year 403 with the names of 
OiPpanos Tokevapyos, Xcipov TroAspapyos, int the Spartan alphabet; Thibron 
an Chacron are mentioned in Xenophon, fell. 11. iv. 33, wa being buried with 
other Spartana outside the Ceramiicus gate. In the grave-encloxure were 
found thirteen skeletons, among which were three, buried toyether in the 
middle, which are probably those of the Polemarchs and of Lakrates, who is 

od 
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also mentioned: by Xenophon. The best of the finds in the Ceramicus was.a 
grave-stele with a lion on one side and a lioness on the other, which belongs 
to-a fairly advanced puriod in the fifth century (cf. Are, Anz, PY, B). 

On a hill betiecon Trackimes and Hag, Thomas, aouth of Phuloron, Dr, Wrede 
excavated a Byzantine church, below which were remaina of a aanctuary of 
Detmeter; this prodncel archaic figurines, fragmenta of votive-reliefe and 
inscriptions, among these an archaic inscription dedicated to ARLE and 
MEAVRE. 

Prof, Jeonardos, continuing his work at the Ampharcion af Oropos, 
uncovered a temple on the left bank of the stream which flows through the 
Temenos. This temple belongs to the fourth century; below it,-at the western 
half. are remains of a ffth-eentury temple. On othe right bank of the stream 
the eastern colonnade of the " Winter Hotel” was uncovered; south of the 
ceremonial road and of the other buildings, at a spot where the ground mses to 
a heivht of ubout 5 metres, u long building was discovered, containmy moulds 
for lamps ani) akyphoi, as well aa stoppers for vases; these would seem to indicate 
thut the building was a potter's establishment.. Farther investigations were 
made in the neighbourhood of the ceremonial road, 1 is with deep regret that 
we have to tecérd the death of Prof. Leonardes in Athens last June. 

At Pelanidesa and Pitermi lato Mycenaean tombs were opened by Dr. 
Kyparissis; a Byzantine church at Olympos in Attica was partially excavated 
by Dr. Kotzing, who found various architectural remaime, including some 
well-preserved Corinthian cepitals. = 

‘The most important chance find in Athens is undoubtedly a male torso, 
rather under life-size, which dates from the begmning of tho fifth century, 
‘and which was found in the bed of the Tissos near the Phaleron roud_ 


BoeOoTLA 


From the Kadmeia at Thebes (see JLHLS, 1929, 229) Prof, Keramopoullos 
has recovernd o momber of freseo-fragments, and some Minyan and LM, I 
pottery (this trom the workshop excavated last yeur).. Important results wer 
obtained from astudy of the method of construction employed in the Palace: 
the principle adopted was a simpie. one, which is still to be seon in use to-lay, 
numely, that of constructing a framework of beams (four short held together 
at intervals by longer heanta), the apaces between which were tilled in with arcuil| 
stones, ete. Neat by Drs: Bertos and Orlandos have excavated at Skulikovrysi 
andl Prof. Soteiriou at the chapel of Gregorins Theolupos (sey Areh, dns LOD, 
Lis). 

Toe Peroroxxese 

‘At Corinth the American School have had: » very suceess!ul peason (sor 
de Waele’s reports in Gnomon, VE. O2fE and 250-8), and Karo’s in Arch, Ane, 
1930, 10448, which supplement the lash report in this Journal (129, 220 1f.)). 
The most tantarkable discovery was perhaps that of fifty-one gold staters of 
Philip awd Alexander which were found, together with an exceedingly fine 
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gold necklace, in a small cavity beneath the Hellenistic stoa discovered at the 
enil of last year (Gromen, VI. 280-41), Both the staters and the necklace are 
excellently preserved; the necklace eonsixts of a doulile row of pendants’ in 
the shape of beech-nats, with lions’ heads at the clasps (seo the illustrations in 
Aroh. Ave. toc. cit). Other fimls includes m good portrait of Caracalla (ep. i, 
Fig. 6, 106), 0 fragment ol a very archaic head of Poros with red hair, anil af 
another of marble, architectural terracottas dating from the sixth to the third 
centuries, and part of a small) clay altar of Ionian style, with a bon, and the 
battle of cranes and pygaues painted on it; it belongs to the third quarter of 
the sixth century. 

Prof. Shear’s excavations in the cemeteries of Cormth have sgain been 
partictilirly successful (ef, JJ7.S. XLUX. 227); some of his finds have already 
hem puililished in Al and Archaedlogy, May and Jono 1150, pp. 195 and ff., 
257 anil &, and in the Jllwsrated London News for August 9. In the north 
comietery 235 graves were opened. The lowest Greek graves are Geometric 
anil lie at a level of three metres below the wround; below this lovel Barly 
Helladic and Neolithw pottery wus found. Middle Helladic graves aleo werr 
found here, but none of the Late Helladie period. The Geometric grayes are 
cists with rubble walls, covered by a smygle block of sandstone; vusea and 
afferimgs were placed under another sandstone block just south of the grave 
(the bodies were always buried with the head to the south), In some cases 
large: veses-stood, outside the graves at the north and south ands, The 
Geometric vases show a. varicty of shapes, a momber of types not hitherts 
known from Corimth, and some which are unique. There are laty Geometric 
graves nade of olay slabs, and Protocorinthin and Corinthian burials in lime- 
stone sarcophael hear produced quantities of Corinthian pottery ot onental- 
ising stvle, ua well ad Attic pottery and a particularly interesting find im the: 
shape of an imported Lydinn vase, A grave with late Cormthian and Attic 
Llnek-figure vases contained a yery fine Corinthian helmet of bronze, Tn later 
graves Corinthian ailyer obols were found which muke precise dating posaible- 
Tn the south-west area a large Roman cenietery was explored. 

The Hertewm of Perachora was the scene of the excavations by the Britiah 
School in the early summer of 1930, The temple mist have stood sonuwwhinre 
near the end of the Jong promantory which runs westward from Latreki and 
ends almost exactly due nocth of old Cormth; over the whol» of the western 
most extremity of this promontory are to be seen remane of a consulerable 
town. The whereahouta of the Heracum has not been aseertamed, though 
a vast deposit of votives which imsecriptions prove to have heen dedicated 
to Hera waa found. ‘These seem to have beon kept in a special building, 
‘a kind of Treasury, for the building near which they were found was certainly 
not a temple, By o small tural harbour aome little distance from this 
huililing the remaing of a temple, which poes back to the early fifth century, 
came te light, The foundations, and in places tle walls, of thia temple are 
well preserved, the chief, awl very serious, damage which they have suffered 
heing the complete destruction of the east front. "The temple was some 60 feet 
long and 28 feet 6 inches wide; the greater part of the foundatious, aul the 
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existing walls, are bailt of fimmeetene; the tiles, however, were of marble, The 
building had no external colonnade; the mternal division Into mave and aisles 
was made ty stone walls, not by columns: At the back there iaa compartment 
almost filled by a square hase whieh obviously ones supported the cult-statuc. 
In front by the base isa foundation atone for am isolated ‘column (ploces af 
which were found ino the immediate neighbourhood), in position somewhat 
‘andlogous to the isolated column in the nave of the temple ot Bassan, 

A consiuterble part Ol the western galile wea recover: gle hlocke from 
the tympanum, andl trighyphs, The earliest object found in the temple waa 4 
sixth-century bronze gorgon, from a vaee. The series of votive terracotias 
toos back to the very bewinning of the fiith century, and this seems « likely 
date for the lmnilding of the temple. Next to the temple, and tikewise just 
alwve the amull harbour, was a large fifth-century building which hae not 
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yet hem excavated completely ; At present two arms ot a finely boilh wall 
have been more.or iess cleared. J} would seem that they maybe tho enclosimy 
walls of an agora, ‘i 

The principal finds were made mm the votive deposit already muontioned., 
They include a vast quantity of Protecorinthian and Corinthian pottery, suc 
tiny fine pieces decorate] with animals (CF Fie. 1 aml PL X), Liperted 
pieces include Attic, Boeotian, Laconiun, Parian awl Rhodian sherds, unil 
fragments of of lest one Inicchore vase which ia Certainly Etruscan and not 
Kast Greek, There are some ivory filmlae, cireular seals, nami couchant animals, 
which recall ivories found at the Eanetnsry of Artemis Orthia, In addition 
there were 4 mumber of terracotta figurines, some engraved get (G renmetric 
and archaic), « fire amull ivery head of classical style, gold pina, sixty 
Bey ptian ecatahs and beards, and an interesting series of bronzes dating from 
the early seventh century to the fifth The finest of these is a striding 
Herakles over b inches high (Fig. 2)—a work of about fiip.c, Hienvhe hand 
held his club, his left doubtless Ina bow, 
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Thor fenimine a eonetderuble area of the town to be excavated, and there 
must be a necropolis in the neighbourhood. 

1h the sntummn of last year Prof. Kare continiied, his excavations at J iwyns, 
The buildings in the south-east anea which had already been cleared have mow 
heen sapplomented through. an extension ef the feld of operations, and they 
have been photographed, Inthe southern area there are at least throe Misdcile 
and Late Mycenaean levels of ocoupation, with rectangular houe-plans, usually 
with built hearths, unt often of considermble dimensions. The lower strata 
hve not yet’ beenexplored sufficiently for the relations between the walle of 
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Middle andl perhaps Early Helludie date to be clear. Virgin soi] was reached 
at only one point, about |) metres above sea-level. In the lower strata deposits 
of pebbles were frequently encountered. The explanation of this phenomenon 
geema to be as follaws: some five kilometres south-east of Tirvns, between 
Mt, Elias.and Kateingri, a hill was fattened and the river-bed filled woe and 
supported with « Cyclopean wall, in onder that the river which had origimually 
flowed north of Mt: Elias and south of the town might be diverted so as to flow 
anuth of Mt: Elias also, ba this-way the lower town of Tiryns, which had often 
beau flooded, was protected from further danger, Ttis curious that this immense 
operation has passed almost unnoticed. Apart from sherds little was found, 
the housed of Tirvns and the graves on Mt. Bhas, wolike those at Mycenae, 
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being remarkably poor; the wealth of the place seems to have heen con: 
centrated in the ¢itadel, 

The work at Stymphales was impeded by the fooding of the lake: Never- 
theless: Prof, Orlandos was able to follow the town wall on the north-weat aide 
of the town for ubout 300 metres: a fourth-eewtury prave-stele with the 
mime Kokleion came to light by a gate. and others with the names Labiadas, 
Agano, Athanippe and Damon in neighbourmy villages, The laree Frankiah 
church at Stymphalos was investigated and the position of the windows ott the 
long aides established, 

At Miastra Prof. Adamantion investigated both secalar tmildings and 
churches, such os the Kolmesia church of Magouls, Ou: of his principal objec- 
tives was to atudy the chronological relations of the Palaces of the Despote of 
Mistra approaching the mutter principally from the techmical point of view 
he formed the conchision that the eartiest of thes: is the one which faces 
A, Sophia; later, and dating from the end of the fourteenth century, is the 
middly portion of the Palaces with the wing facing the Pantonassa: latest the 
midile portion in which Frankish influence has long heen recognised. At 
Sparta the sume scholar excavated the church of Hag. Nikolaos on the north 
alope of the Acropolis, with interesting reaults. 

At Malthi in Triphylia Dr. Svensson Valoiin lai) bare the plana of 
Mycenaean buildings both on the acropolisand an the town below, On the 
former some of the house-plans are stronvly Minoan in character. Below the 
Mycéensean a Neolithic stratum) came to light, with pottery which recalls 
Thessalian and Macedonian, and other finds, 

At Olympia Dr, Ditrpfeld, the results of whose excavations will be published 
in his AM-Olympea, has again excavated at the Heraeum and is convinced that 
he has confirmed his hypothesis that the first Heracum belongs to the period 
about 1100 n.0, He has further been able to establish that the second temple 
was tot complete when it was tepluced by the third; both these buildings he 
assigns to the ninth century, He also excavated in the Idacan cave at the foot 
of the hill of Kronos, the carliest remaimsin which show that its use poos hack 
to the second millennium pic, He also obtained important resulta at the 
Pelopion. Beneath the fifth-century remams which were discovered in the 
earlier excavations he came to the stratum of llack earth in whieli Geometric 
figures of bronze and clay hei] elsowhere Deen diseovercd: a uwetre below this 
was inade the surprising discovery of a circle of stones which had enclosed » 
mound of about 30 metres diameter. In this pre-Geometric circular enclosure 
Dr, Dorpfeld recognises the grave-mound of Pelops. (Pindar, O}, 1, 95. 
amd X, 24). | 

At- Chalondritza, near Patrag (ef. JHS, XLIEX. 235), Dr. Ky narissis 
opened two Mycermean chamber-tombs, which comtained pottery and other 
objecta, and tholos-tombes at Trowl!s in the naighbourhood. {n one of the latter 
the floor was crossed. by two paralle! walls, between which was found a mass of 
Mycensean pottery, Ur, Kyparissis also imvestigated Mycenaean graves at 
Manesi and Mitopolis. 
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Erms 

At Dodova Prof. Evangelidis investigated the Karly Christian Basilika mn 
order to discover whether, as Carapanos had suggested, the temple of Zens had 
stowl on the same site. "This sugestion proved to be mistaken, tnt a quantity 
of evidence was obtained which made it possible to reconstruct the Basilika 
in its entirety, At the south end the foundations of a emall Hellenistic temple, 
facing north and south, overlap with those of the Baailika, Tast and west of 
this temple aro remains of Hellenistiv ¢xedrae. Tt id curious thut a temple of 
Yous has never been found at Dodona, and it is plausibly auggwsted thict im 
the sixth and fifth centunes there may have been nothing more than the altar 
surroanded by tripods (Steph, Byz. sc. Dedons, quoting Deman on JT, XVI. 
$93}; and that the tradition of a temple of Zous goes back only to Stephano 
own commentary,'in which povteiov is tacitly expanded to vods. The finds 
include remains of inscribed bronze-plaques, an archaic relief of siivered bronze 
with remains of a pair of lions-and a rosette, a fine bronze gorgon, a silver ring 
with the name "Avridyos in late archaio letters of the Western alphabet and 
lead tablets with questions addressed to the ornol#, such aa the curly excavations 
produced. On one of thes a man asks rep Tos yuvouxes, on pthers there are 
questions relating to Adpérrpies, Atovdotos, KAcoFavag and the north-Epirote 
tribe the “Avrrraves. 

At Nikepolie Profs. Orlandos and Sotiriou continued the excavations at 
the previous year, and after studying the remuins within the Byzantine wall of 
the city, directed their activities upon ruined building im the middie of the 
Christian city, An important result was the elucidation of « whole complex of 
ruins, in the centre of which iso large early Christian Baailika measuring 
83-90 xc SE-60 metres: This is now in process of excavation; certain features, 
the semicircular apse and horseshoe bema, in the middle of which the alter 
and two eastern bases of the ciborim have been moovered, correspond to 
features of the Basilika of Dumentios at Nikopolis. From ite position anil size 
jt ja conjectured that this church was probably the cathedral, In addition 
certain points in the Basilika of Dumentios and neighbouring buildings were 
cleared up. 


THESSALY 

At the Palaiokastron of Kandhitea Dr. Stavropoulos opened some Roman 
graves, and discovered & hoaril of thirty-aix tetradrachme of Philip, Alexander, 
Antigonos and Lysimachos, and of Athens, Larisa and Boeotia. 

‘At Nea Anohialas (cf, J. HS. XLLX. 234) Prof. Sotirion has followed his 
important discoveries of last year hy completing the excavation of the Basilika, 
which lies on the road from Volo te Hulinyros. ‘This building, which is of 
Hellenistic style, is of great mterest ns belongmg to the earliest Christian 
period: it has two rows of eight columns, with atrium amd narthex, varios 
alljuncts in south and east-and «small propylon which leads to the atm 
from the south, ‘The etvle of the whole: points to a date in the fifth century, 
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The atrium and narthex of a third church have been partiully uneovered, as 
well as. mosaic-workers workshop, with raw niaterial of various kinda. This 
church appeara to belong to. tho period of Jnstinian. The resulta of these 
important excavations are deseribed with much more detail in Otkonomiin’ 
"Ex@eois, p. 1540 (ef Karo, Arch, dnc, 1929, 123-4), 


Matenon ta 


Aft Serma m W. Macedonia Mr; W. A. Heurtley excavated a productive 
Neolithic and Karly Bronze-Age aite, which les on the south bank of the 
Haliakinon, at the point where the modern roa from Micedonin to Thossaly 
and South Greeoe crosses the iver by the iron bridge, built by the Turks in 1912, 

The object of the expedition was to elucidate certain problenie of the 
Thessalinn and Macedonian Neolithic Age; anil to obtain, if possible, precise 
stratigraphic information about certain back-polished aml painted pottery 
which makes ite appearance in Thessaly at the endl of the First Neolithic Peril, 
and which has nually been attributed to invaders from Central Europe. "The 
evidence wupplied by the exeavation vores to khow that this attribution is justi- 
fied. “There are three phases in the histery of the site. During the first phase 
it waa occupied by people who nged pottery idetitical with that of the Pires 
Thesselian Period, and who were presumably Thessalians, Those people 
remaimed until the site was finally deserted in the Early Bronee-Age. The 
second phase: was nahered in by an extensive conflagration, with which the 
appearance of the new black-polished pottery, of anew class of painted pottery, 
of pottery with incmed spirale, coincides: The simultaneous appearance of 
theae novelties anil their stronvly Danubian character place it bevond tesaon- 
able doubt that the desired evidence for the earliest incursion of Northerners 
into Greeee has been obtainnl, The moat interesting find was perhaps o 
complete skeleton, lniried in a crouched posrtron. ino rountl hole, sonk through 
the debris of one of the burnt bowsea, Above it lav 4 thin laver of nahes and 
several broken vaseo of the new tind, some blackened by fire It thug aeons 
probable that the burial is that of ane of the invaders. The skeleton has been 
cut out with ite airrounding earth and transported to the Meseum at Salonika, 
where it awaits examination by an anthropologist. Clow npon the heels of 
theae Northorn invaders came Marly Bronze-Age people from Macedonia bring- 
ing with them their characteristic pottery, Their arrival amd settlement 
constitute the third: phase in the history of the site. 

At Dion Prof. Sotiriades continued the excavations of the previous year, 
The grester part of the remains uncovered belong to the Roman poriod, which 
seems to have seen the destruction of most of the earlier material, The early: 
Christian Basilike is now for the most part uncovered, and mosaic paving, wall 
paintings, uinl monolithic columns of niarhle and granite have come to liyht 
A Dorie capital had been built into the church, anid seems to pomt to a temple 
inthe ntighbourhood, Other finda of the Roman period, melude fragments of 
a surcophagus with « hunting seene, the base of a #tatue of Tiberiue with « Latin 
iInseniption, a mosaic pavement with fish, anil other fine mosaics (from houses). 

1.4.8.—VouL. Ly 3 
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Aeyina continues to prove itself one of the most productive of all Greek 
sites. Tore Dr, Welter haa continued his excavation of the prehistoric rettle- 
nent on the hill of the temple of Aphrodite, and has discovered » quantity of 
pottery dating from the Early Bronze-Age to the Late Mycenaean perm. A 
Mycenaean nevropolis has been tackled and has yielded imported. vases of the 
‘ Palace style,” and local imitations (from shaft graves), Some dromoa-tomba 
yielded stirrap-vases, three-handled* amphorae ” and glissornaments. Timport- 
ant evidence aa to the fortification of the town about 470 #.0 and the extent of 
the early fortifications was obtained from graves which were disturbed in the 
course of that fortification; these graves are part of a cemetery which covers: 
the period between the end of the Geometric age andl the sixth century, A 
rich series of Sub-geometri¢, Protocorinthian, Corinthian and Prote-attic vases: 
was obtained here,ags well as Laconian and East Greek. 

At Livadi on Keoe Dr. Stavropoulos exenvated an archaic cemetery, and 
found a very fine “Apollo,” over life-size, of Parinn marble and Kast Greek aty le. 
This has now heen brought to the National Museum at Athens. 

Further investigutions off Cape Artemesiam, directed by Dr. N- Bertos, 
have brought to light, in adidition to various minor remains from the sunken 
ship which had on board the bronze Zeus, horse, and nder. found in 1925, the 
right fore-hoof and part of one hind leg of the horse, as well as parts of the 
rider's right leg, which can how be completely restored. The Zeus was put 
on exhibition in the National Museum at Athens in the spring of the year. 

At Nazos Dr, Wolter has completed his excavation on the small island of 
Palati which lies off the town of Nuxos. ‘The temple, which measnres 15-14 x 
47-4¢ metres pt the foundations, hos now been completely laid bare; it was 
never completed, and only a few marble architectural fragments were found, 
In the foundations, among the chips from the building, Geometric sherds were 
found (ef. Ath. Afi; LIV.. 15346). In the middle of the cella, immediately 
‘above the rock, was a Neolithic stratum ; Neolithic to Late Myoenacan pottery 
was found elaewhero in the carth-filling. On the coast opposite Palau there 
was a setiloment which dates from pre- to Late Mycenaean times, with pre- 
Mycensewn houses arranged on the radius of a circle, recalling the prehistoric 
henwes beneath the Heragpum of Samos, and over these Early and late Late 
Mycenacan houses, A few Geometric sherds show that this place waa inhabited 
inthe post-Mycenaean period, Further, in the town a large rectangular building, 
which had been known since 1908, j4 now shown to bea atou with a colonnmle 
on three sides dating from the Karly Hellenistic period, anil bmaring « very 
aignificant resemblance to the Delphinion at Miletus (Miles, Vol. 1). ‘This 
building will be cleared m the next cathpaign. | i 

At Thasos m May and June 1929 the principal activities of the French 
excavators, MM. Bon and Devambes, were concentrated in the neighbourhood 
of the agora: ‘Sauth-weat of the exedru discovered in 1927 (B.C. XLIX. 
462 ff.) a marble odoion came to light, with an orchestra of 13 m. diameter, and 
a votive scription to Hadrian and Sabma. Nearby an archate fomoleand a 
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Hellenistic malo head were found. Other finds include o so-called Thrmein 
Hder-teliel, o Hollenistic-Rornan house, a mosaic, and » sacra! building between 
the aanctuary mentioned in JMS. XLUX. 230 and the Poseideion, 

At Lemmon Prof, Della Seta lis made a number of important finds, both 
in the cemetery and in the town (Efestia), The most remarkable find in the 
cenwtery was a grave which contained, in addition to the usnal vases and some 
bronze filmiae, a stephane of eleetrum amd amall plates of og-tooth shape, i 
sranulated ear-rmg and fibula with « large bow, all of the same material. 
Farther werk hut been done in the (Geometric quarter of the town, but tho 





i. 4.—Teneacorra Frese, raow Lown, 


most impertant discovery in this neighbourhood hus been that of a Sanctuary 
whieh proved to contain a rich deposit of figurines and pottery, as well'as some 
stone objects. 

Amony the objects of clay are some models of buildings two of which are 
sliown in Fig, 3 (in a note the [emmle figures on the pilasters; in b the varions 
aiuatic annoals anil the human figure inthe forecourt); another is a model of 
a fountain howse, with a lion's head apout of very early style. There are also 
female figurines of termarkable style (ef. Fig, 4), aul a whole series of sphinxes 
and sirens (cf, Fig. 5) ‘The vases are finely decorated with maeanders, 
spirals, hooks-and triangles, ancl there is 4 class with figurative decoration. one 
of which shows 4 taan playing the lyre und dancing before 4 man and a womuin ; 
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the usual colours are black, brown and red. Many of the finda iy this Sanctuary 
are of very early date, and mar go hack to the ninth caitire: Cortnthian and 
Attic hlaok-figure vases, however, as well aa terracottas like the siren, show 
that it continged im ae till the enil of the mxth century. Li ta legitimate th 
conclude that the houses, the cemetery anil the Sanctuary at Elestia all belong 
to the same population—that which Hyrodotus calle Pelasoie (VI, 140) and 
Thuevdides (TV, 100) Tyrrhenian. | 





fm, 3.—Sins, rom Lewis. 


A samunary of the finds at Lemnos from 1920-4) ie given by CL Anti in 
Atti del Ro dstitute, Veneto di Scvwnze Lenore ed) Ati, UX XXTX. TH-40. 

At Jfyfilene Miss Lamb has continued the excuvation of the proaluistoric 
site of Thermi. The nature of the site, with its snecessive villiges (presumably 
five), and ite pottery (closely okin to that of Troy Land Il4), wes deaecrilwel in 
BSA. This year’s work not only confirmed Wut also amplified lant year's 
conclusions One area has now been dog to virgin soil: another has been 
cleared! to expose the ipperniost city. hwo, canparatively emall, await inver- 
tigation. The different treatment of different areas is impowa! by the fact that 
the land belongs to threr proprietors. 

fhe Hyihdings.—The appermost city was surrounied by a wall of which 
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only the foundations remain, These consist of irreguiar blocks, mainly ol 
schist and have w width of 1-2. to2-Sm. At one point they-are crossed by a 
paved road belonging to a later date than the settlement, and Contemporary 
with certain foundations which were brought to light in outlying test pits to 
the anuth and south-west. 

The commonest; type of house at all periods waa long and natrow, with ita 
entrunce in the narrow end. In the uppermost city, however, and possibly in 
ths jower cities, a type with semi-apaidal ends is found. The posttions of doors 
are marked either by door sockets or hy long slabs of schist. Streets, roughly 
paved with stones, or large cobbles from the shore, divided the houses into 
groups. Hearths and ovens, composed of layers of stones, sherds, hurt clay 
and ashes; were, 5 last -yeur, a feature of the site. 

It is now certain that the earlinr towns extended much further to the north 
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than their successors: we hove atill to ascertain if their southern boundaries 
commode | 

The Finds — While last year's pottery illustrated the sequence of wares 
(see BLSA.), the vases found this year are 20 wimerous that they form a very 
useful series of forma. Bowls, juga, pyxicdes, mugs, tripod cooking-pots, lids 
are among the éommonest shapes, and we can now trace their modification at 
different periods. 

About thirty-five figurines, whole or fragmentary, show @ surprising variety 
oftrpe: Three were of stone; the testiof terracotta, One of the most interest- 
ing finds was a crucible for melting copper which waa discovered in one of the 
lowest strata, proving that copper waa worked in the firet penod of the settle 
ment: another form of crucible was found at a higher level, Ationg the 
copper objects, the majonty are pins, but a * flame-shaped ” knife, like those 
found at Troy, should be mentioned. ‘The most mteresting of the stane objects, 
aymrt from the figurines, are (1) a bowl of white limestone; (2) a fragment ofa 
marble bowl, probably Cveladic; (3) some of the polished stone implements, 
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Extremely toportant dincoveties continue to he made by Prof. Bosehoy 
at Sanow (ame atred. dae, 1988, Wet; JS ALEX, 231; eh. Anz. 1929, 
Li7 ), "The partitioned Sonth- Wall in the Horweatn hos been hirthor exeayated 
and 4 atiown to have bonlered the southern part of the temense in the seventh 
century. Near the ooath of the stream ia a roetangilir walled Husin dating 
from that period, which wat clearly a eacral hath, The south end of this Hall 
is built. over by the northern emt of a large peripteral building with cella af two 
partitions, which daces north-east. and would seem, from. rte technique ml eon- 
tenta, to bolong to the time of Rhoocus. ‘The great ilipteros of Rhoecus (deh, 
Ane, 127, 401, Foto Land 9 to Et) was preceded by anarrower Hekatompedon 
(KOM 10 on the plan), whieh jteelf was bait over a Gaometre Hokatampedon, 
‘The finds trom these and other areas were extraordinanty wel, and inehode over 
(id) bronze votives, over At) tormcottas, objects of faienen, glass, ivory, bone, 
amber, alabaster, lead and. cock-orystal; tbulae, seuraba, ostrich-eggs, tridachna 
sholla; limestone statuettes of tiona, hawks, men and women; quantities of 
(ieometrio, orrentalining and archaic sherds, aa well aa pone of Pimnathenmic 
ainphorae Some of the bronxes are dluatrated herewith (Figs. 6-7). 

In April ond May 10H) Lr. Weedon made triuls in gevoral places within the 
old town of Sanioa. Vartouw buildings, costly Jate Hellenistic and Roman, 
cane to light. ulio quantitios of Hellenistic: and some earlior, pottery, On the 
rock lav a prebivtere wtratum aa idn the Rastro, 





Cores 


Tm portant) progress has leon made with the work of recomstriction ut 
Knoxtow anil condderably excavations have beet andertaken. IT append Sir 
Arthor Evaia’ actemt : 

‘Tt Led Leen my intention with the exception of some epplementury 
investigations of coniparmtivel’ limited meno, to devote tik year’ work at 
Kindeshe (o cnrrvitig out certain buportant works of reooustruction and reean- 
atituticn in the " Throns Room" area anil the Northen Entranes avatatti. 
Reninivs were struck however, whieh entail! « serioin carpal of excavation, 
eoiralle, jolene, wii deme of the eqrijent years The wholly work wis of 
over four pumnthe’ duration, from the beyinning of February to alter the ew of 
June, and for emich of the tine a9 ieny as eighty workmen, were enuplayesd, 

"The now developments involved the whole western border and approack 
weil jel tar the diatovery of an outer enceinte wall, with the new entrance system 
én that side The new outer wall, extending from Une herth Mader of the 
Thewtral Area tothe Werte Katee, and inclivting an oll Acropolis Quarter 
aa well as the whole West Court, dite luck to 4 proto-palatial age, about 
2)00 ne "The two posed Cansewayn crossing the Coart were fouml to have 
originally eotserged onan onter entrance leading, beyand the maceinte wall, 
tw) the camp ol a hitherto unkiown Minuan roadway ronning due weet and 
with supporting walle on either side. Near this eutrance, inwide the enceinte, 
were beaught hy Tight twe new Koulouras "or tound-wallod refuse-pitearnnged 
in a regular row, west of that alrendy known, fneide these and a nnighbeouring 
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baanrmont Lava mass of wheels Hustmting the finest Middie Minown Cenanin 
stave ond aupplying new typed of the grentest interest. 

'The vew “ Kouloursa * were themselves built owe loon howpes of the 
preceding MM. Ja Period, with thar brilliantly painted) stucep pavements and 
atuirs ond their howiehold solic largely complete: Mr, Pendlebury, the new 
Cutator of Knossos, who gave wot valiiable assixtance thinoughont, 4 preparing. 
4 full aceount of theae houies anil thoir oontonte for the A521. 

"Tee room of & Liter hiwiee, perth of these, full eynipment for the domeste 
anake-onll Mas been Ukscovered, There jt an extraordinary variety: of veo 
of unique elape with snakes coiling wp them A hitherto onexampled 
monument Of the Minoan religion has been supplied by the finding of «movable 
stone wltar, whieh had! ayyurently drifted Crum the sanctumry hall tothe north 
west of He palace Jt hear the mucral horns anil duly axes in relief | they 
were Originally doubted with paimtel atuere. 

 Atnimgst other inyportunt finds isa part of u painted! wane, ol MM. TI slate, 
with » vriffite inscription of 4 hitherte unknown clase preauiting bout twenty 
linear chatucters, which, a6 it dates (rom whout 1800 ye, is of epecial Importance 
in the history of the sempt 

‘Meanwhile, thanks to the straqtieal work of Mp. Plet de Tong aut thw 

artiatic skill af Metrsiwur B Cillifror, fils, the warke of rewtorwtion ail teoon- 
stroction on which [have arularked have hewn avoommfully centpleted The 
“ Boom of the Throne“ amd its Antechsinher have net anly Leen roofed over, 
bat the apper syetem, including a clermetury and Lanter, has been reconstruct 
ink ench # way that the ancient svete of lighting hes heen weovered. The 
conginal effect of thy ceremonial chariber has beer farther attwinel by the 
restoration ut the frescoes of throw more al the guardian Griffins. “The Weetern 
Terrace above Hin Northen. Entrance paange hae not anly heen pornpletedl, bo 
ite original lewel, bot part of the portion hae been reconstrurtel anil & section 
of the grat, painted rilief showing ay dlive tres ard the feorepart Of the charging 
bull has been replaced in replica, and to verter approaching from the north 
tho Palace must appear much ja i did to the first (tree friteachere” 

At Hosoi Throtoros, vant ot Corin, De. Marinator hue exrevated te 
Minown harbourand a neighbouring cave of Fileithym. "Tho walle wt, the former 
are now ofeared and give a clear canspecties of a Minnan harbour. The eave 
produced meterial which ranges trom the Noolittae to the Venetian peril. In 
the neighbourhood house-rume with Late Minoan, Proto-geametme and Prote- 
worinthian sherds were found, Fr, Marinatow further cared out aqoretul 
exeavations of Minoan tombe in various parte of the Moser. One nt theer 
appears te make a connection with the tholostomba of the mamland; ite com 
tonte were purely Middle Minoun. At Shlavokampoe, 17 km, ween of Tylissoe 
oy tet tel to Aron, he oxenvated a large Minoan house, which contiamed tine 
pottery and aevbinpresdons, and which waa destroyed. by fire towards the end 
of the first Late Minoan period. 

At Mallie interesting dikeoveriva lave been made by M. Chapouthier. A 
quantity of wood Middle Minoan TLL pottery was found inthe magazines, Two 
maine hear the south. weet haston were cortaiily used for cull purposes: one 
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contained. an altar, braziers, etc., and two clay feet with sandals, Outside tho 
south-west corner are two circular pits, faced with small stones, and with a 
central pillar, asin other Cretan poluces; the examples at Mallia are cemented 
and are therefore cisterns, A quantity of pottery and of fragments of steatite, 

marble and alalmater vases was found; among the pottery a fragmentary rhyton 
with lionesses, painted and in relief, on either side of the hamdle, is remarkable. 

M. Demargne has further explored the cemeteries of Mallia; an interesting find 
wae a. grave of Karly Minoan T date witha nch furntture of vases. A strect 
and houses were excavated north of the Palace, and trial] excavations were 
made at Anaviochos, near Mallia, where Geometric cliamber tombe and Greametrio 
and archaic Greek walls come to light; a cistern here produced a quantity ot 
Geometric andl archaic sherds, und interesting terracottas of various kinds. 


Crracs 

In Cyprus, at Haga Eirene, on the weet coast between Morphon and 
Crommmyon, Or. KE. Gjerstad has excavated a terwenos which goes hack to the 
late Bronze Age, and continned in use till ©. 490 8.c. The Bronze Age cult 
was of the type known as the *house-cult’;.in the tron Age, however, tho 
temenos was a large enclosed apace, with altar in the middle, round whien 
votives were placed. The votives include statues and statuettes of terracotta. 
four statuettes of bronze, about SM) scarabe, and variones Icinds of pottery. 
The temenos was found untouched, so that a clear picture of its arrangement has 
been obtained, 

On the Acropolis of Aition Dr. Gjeratad has excavated the state-templu 
af the city, and has monde clear the various phases through which the building 
passed. A good number of statues and statuettes, dating from the middle 
of the sixth century to the Hellenistic period, were founds the niwterial will 
certainly throw light on the relations between the Cypriotes and Phoenicians 
at this time. Lastly some tombe were excavated at Amathus, and have 
provided matenul to supplement thet obtamed in previous campaigns: at 
Lapithes and Marion; the tombs date from the period between 800 and 4X) B.c. 

G. G. Parse. 
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Tae excerpt ont of a recently: diacovered inscription from Lampsscus ' 
introduces us to a naval battle of which no other record exists: Can the date 
and oceasion of the battle be determined? The editor of the inseription, M. G. 
Deux, coneludes that any such attempt must be mere guesswork: bot in tellmp 
ma that the letter-forma of the new text are auch. as one wonll expect mM a 
Hooument of c, $00 n.¢, he has given us 4 clus which invites exploration, 

At thie time Lempaacus wus no longer in & position to mamtam an inde- 
pendent navy insupport of its own war-policy, Henee it may sufely be assumen 
that the Lampsscenes captured in ‘the seu-battle’ were serving ander cue or 
other of the Dindochi. Of the part played by Lampesacus im the warfare of the 
Diadochi so much i# known; until 302 n.c, it was sabject to Antigenns; m 
that year it made voluntary submission to Lysimachus, but was reeaptured a 
few weeks later by Antizonus’ son Demetrius? It is not known for how long. 
Demetrius waa able to retain his prize after the battle of Ipeua, hut since 
Lysimuchus lad extended his conquests by 289-8 #.c- at the latest to Ephesus,* 
it is probable that he had recovered. Lampaauns by then. In any ease, it is a 
tolerably certain inference that the Lampkacene orews served erther under 
Demetrius or under Lysimachus, 

It is tempting to refer } vouyoyic to the naval battle par excellence in the 
wate of the Diadochi, the action off Cyprian Balamis in 06 n.c., in whieh 
Demetrius made short work of the fleet of Ptolemy. But the extasteaptiic 
character of this engagement makes it wilikely that Ptolemy was able to take, 
much less to keep, any prisoners off Demetris’ ships, Indeed, Demetrius’ 
consiatent success ag an admiral suggests that the Lampeacene suilirs of our 
macription were not serving unler him at the time of their capture. 

More probably, then, the Lampsacenes fought under the orders of Lysume- 
chus. Tt is true that no ancient text sic aan mentions a war-flect of Lysi- 
machis: but we know that this king. Osecesed transport-veasels,* anc sii 





| Bulletin de Correspondance Helivnapur, rere nuo.): Geyer in. Paoly-Wiesowa 
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* Dindorus, 3X. 100, 2; LE. * Diotorus, XX, Lz. 
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that the water-way from the Aegean to the Black Sau extemled through the 
heart of his realm, we are almoat hound to aasiume that he had organises! 
® patrol service, if not # fighting squadron, for this all-important line of 
commilinications. 

Among the known ware of Lysimachis the only one in which room can he 
found: for-a neval hattly is that of 302, in which hie arch-enemy Demetrina 
forced the Dardanelles and Bosporas aod raided the Black Sea. Inthe Black 
Sea Demetrics squadron sank » transport flotilla of Lysnmachns.* Could this 
he the occasion on which the Lampsacene seamen wore taken! Probably mot, 
forat the time Lampsacus had already been enptured from Lystmachus and could 
ne longer furnish him with crews. Tt is far more likely that the Lampsacenes 
were Laken prisoners at an earlier stage of the campaign, when Demetris 
entered the Dardanelles and captured Lampsaeus itech” Tf Lysinmachue had 
any sort of o fleet to oppose to Demetrius he would no doubt have stationed rt at 
one of the eritical points ef the Dardanelles passage, yr, at its Aegean entrants, 
at the narrows of Sestua-Abvidis, or near Lampeacua, which commands the 
Black Sea entrance of the bottleneck, [1 is at one of theae points that we 
should look for the site of the engagement mentioned in our text. This choice 
of site will alse explain why an action which initself was too imuignificant to 
receive notice in the general histories of the Greek world was described in our 
inscription as ‘the naval battle.’ Tf it was fought close by Larpsacus, or in 
actual view of the town, and involved 4 change of masters on ite part, no further 
desorption was weeded. M. Cary. 
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NEW VIEWS ON THE RELATIONS OF THE AEGEAN AND 
THE NORTIL BALE ANS 


We have been treated to mumny variants of the thesis that brmes some or all 
the elements of neolithic colture in Greece from a little-known region north of 
the Balkans, Recently two. versions! have appeared that surpass their fore- 
runners in profundity and erudition. After intensive study in the prinerpal 
Greek Museume and visite to Serbiacand Hungary, Dr. Frankfort haa come to 
the conclusion that there was a great influx of people* from the Danube baain 
across the Palkans and into Greeee aboot the end of the First (Thessalian) 
Neolithic Periol, This Danubian invasion would have boar in a sense @ counter 
pert of one from farther eaat that brought the obviously intrusive Dinim culture 
to eastern Thesaaly, 

The clearest proof of their advent that his Danubians have left. consists in 
certain types of carboniferous pottery, But, of course, curbonifersus wares are 
characteristic of the earliest cultural layers in the whole east Mediterranean region 
from the Hellespont to Upper Egypt." Ur, Frankfort himself admits this 
generally accepted proposition as fullyas Mr, Foradyke, Ho even gous so far as to 
advance evidimner for the rustence of a similar tradition in Thessaly itself, eorval 
with, and perhaps even prior to, the classical neoljthie red ware of the Viren 
Period: Plainiy then black carbomiferous pottery. per se does not have to be 
brought from the Danube vulley to reach the Aegean area. 

Consider then the distribution of the fubries our author singles ont from thie 
mass of black wares as intrusively Danubian in Greece. They are not, like 
Dimini ware aod its Cerirthian winlogues, concentrated! in und confined) to réeions 
peculingly exposed to penetration fram the north, On the contrary, the types 
nin which Dr, Frankfort tusista, burnish-decorate!, ribbed, knobleal and white 
painted wares, are commonest in the sheltered valleys of Phoris anid Roeotin. 
Central Greece is hardly where we should expect to fin northern invaders con- 
yoregated ; on the other hand, it: isa region where an old tradition might persist 
longer then elsewhere, Abd the black warce there might be due te just such a 
survival, For thert is no local stritigraphical authority for the proposal, made 
by the present woterin I91* and acerptod only with due: reserve by Dr, 


1 Frankfort, Studies in he Karly Potery meetin black-topped ware ia paurtty carbons: 
of tly Newp Host, iL, Mata, Friddvenieches foreus, ae Lied has recently) alown, 
Bieget. JRA T., GIR: p. bas; On “the ‘distei- 

? Prmkfort, op. mi. p. 4&2, tmitron of och ware wi. Forelyke, H.Al, 

* Evo lo the very earliest vuln of  Citalegun, Powe, 2, L. pox. 

Reypt found at Boderi, black carboniforous ‘SHS, Exxy, PP. 200, 
pottery vocurs, anil thi elisesinal Pedy, 
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Frankfort, to pot the black wares at Hagia Marino and Orchomenos later than the 
red fabrics, Hence the Central Greek black wares might be regarded as a legacy 
from a common east Mediterranean tradition, Sinoe the very wares under dis- 
cussion appear alee in Anatolia at Yortan and Iox Kuynk, the idea that they are 
developments of a general common tradition is materially strongthened. 

Turn now tothe warea themselves, There is no doulit- whatever af the identity 
of the burnish-ineorated and ribbed fabrics from Central Greece pod from Vinta 
im Serbia. Put the distrilintion of both types north of the Balkans is quite 
limited, “The former is eonfined te Serbia, and even there is far from common. 

Ribbed ware does eventually reach Central Hungary (Lengyel and Bodrog- 
keresztir)® and even Czechoslovakia, But while at Vind it appears already in 
the earliest atrata, at the more northern sites it appears in a phase that must be 
equated rather with the Middle strata at Vinéa, my Period [—in other words, 
it spreads gradually northward. At Lengyel, too, new eonthern importa (49. 
Pridecme shells) appear about the same time, and im Moravia copper and spools 
thet can he paralleled at Troy, To label us Danubian fabrics one-of which only 
julst crosses the Balkans, while the other demonstrably spreads slowly northwards. 
it logical, Conversely the rippled wares of noolithio Crete and the burnish- 
decorated wares of Syria at least disclose tendencies in the otiginal Mediterranean 
ecramio tradition from which our specialised varieties might have developwel. 

The case of knobbed ware ia atill worse. The variety found in Thessaly and 
Central Greece characterised hy the application of flattened pellets to the yase 
auriace is really uncommon in the Middle Danube basin and does not occur wt all 
farther north. Ou the contrary it enjoyed a wide popularity in the western 
Mediterranoan as far west as Almeria." If it were to symbolise Dannhians we 
ahoulil have ta postulate their influences not only in Malta but even in Spain, an 
a culture which might well be proto-Mediterranean in origm but could only by 
the wililest stretch of the imagination be termed Danubian. 

Worst of all is the case af the white-painted ware. Dr, Frankfort, elsewhere 
lavish of references, does not cite a single shord from any Danubian site, (Ended 
is, of, course not Dannbian in the sense im which Dr, Frankfort and J use the 
term). | have not seen a trace of it in the Museums of Zagreb, Osijek, Belgrade, 
Vréac and Szeged, where the finds from Middle Danube sites are concentrated, 
hor yet among the material from Tordos and other stations in the Maros valley 
at Choy (Rolozavar), Indeed. the only places I know, north of the Balkens where 
black polished pottery decorated with linear patterns in thin white paint oceurs, 
lio onthe Upper Alt, where the warn is asanciated with the * Black Earth.’ calture 
of Kroad.. Dr. Frankfort himself contraste the latter with his Danubian. Act 
tially the fabrie in question seers in all probability to he Anatolian in origin, 

_ At Hagin Marina Dr, Frankfort alduces « fifth ware which hos for him a 

Danubian ancestry, It is decorated with incised ribhows, hatched or pinetoredd, 





* Both site: bolonging principally to my * Thor am good oxmmples in Sirit's 
Data tian 1 Period Aptiefined in The Dowuhe  pollection wt Heremas; for Maltese shonds ef, 
in Privsory. Tho finds are at Stelorand Liverpool Annals, lik pl wv. 
ani) Pudlapaat respectively, 
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In this ease the Danubian atmilarities are really close, and the analogous wares 
hove a wide distribation between the Balkans and the Sudeten in quite early 
times. Hut then there are still more Donnbian-looking sherds in a gool neolithic 
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Context at Knoasas, So our author lina to invoke trade down the Adriatin at 
that remote date te explain their presence in Crete. But why stop here’? There 
are black wares decorated with ribbon patterns in Egypt from Badarian (14. 
earliest’ Predynistic) times onwards,* and they and their decoration often 








* Bronton ar Caton. Thompaun, The Prehistoric Kyypt, Paitery Corpus S. and 
Radanon Citilisation, p. 24; Petne, below, p. 260), 
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approximate quite as closely te Danubian patterns as do the Phocian and Cretan. 
‘Lat ta note too that cognate designs are by no means unknown east of the Apgean. 
in. Anatolia and Syria? 

In none of these caves, then, is a Danubian origin as against a derivation 
from the native east Mediterrmnsan trditiona necessary postulate. Ip the case 
of the white-painted ware aad the ribbon wares of Prodynastic Egypt itis abso 
iutely excluded; for there is not the least ground for assuming Danubian 
influence on Predynastic Egypt, nor indeed for sapposmg that any culture 

asessed of pottery existed at-all in the Danube valley at thy remote epoch to 
which the earticst agricultural settlements on the Nile go back. 
As to forms; Dr. Frankfort relies principally on-the * raking-haniles! Tut 
aince his Studies were composed, Hourtley's report.on Vardaruttes * has appeared. 
In it the exeavator abows conelasively that the oldest datable specimens of the 
type on the European mainlam! belong to a complex that is wholly Anatolian 
in character. All the datable specimens from the Danube valley that approxi- 
mate even remotely to our types are attrilutable to an advanced stage of the 
local Bronze Age comparable at earliest with the B Period in Macedonia. On 
the other hand, in Cyprus and in the neolithic layers at Kreseos !” we encounter 
forms that might have sprung from the same (wooden) prototype and that, aa 
coonfirm ite Anatolian affinities dehreed from its contest in Macedonia, 

In fact absence of hondles is a feature of all the earliest Danubian ceramics. 
Neither in the lower levels of Vints nor at Cabka, Toros of Klakan, stall less om 
the gourd-shaped vases of Danubion U in Austria and Czechoslovakia, is.a true 
handle to be found; the lug atone was known to these early potters. It is, there- 
fore, surprising to find the ligh-handied cup and the tankand cited by Frankfort 
as Danubian forma’! Certainly both types occur in the Danube valley, but 
they appear lute, at first sporadically and in a very agiiticant context. tn the 
Danubian 1 phase we fil both types represented by a couple of examples each 
from Lengyel and cemeteries along the Tisza." Though the chances of hundle- 
fragments being preserved ure disproportionately great, not more than one per 
cent, of the Danubian T vessels are thus equipped, Moreover, this tirst lest 
tating appeurance inthe Middle Dannhe valley coincides with the advent of freah 
aouthem imports tepreented by Mediterranean or Red Sea shells and of 
objects wmmistakably imitating Aegean models. Of the latter | should like to 
mention cubical or parallelopiped-shaped blocks of clay with one or two round 
cups excavated in the centre and perforations in the worners. In shape, size 
anf even details of construction—«.y, thn corner perforations —thes: stray objects 
agree oxactiy with the stone paint-pots so common in the Early Minoan tombs 
of Crete.” 





* eg. fav: Annales, 1, pt XLIV, Wiener Pvibdet, Ztacher,, ep. (Cree 


* £.8.4., esvil, pp. 314. eiburon); from Lengyel, J'pidaend gigusilea, 
* Evans, Polaece, Fie 7, 3. M Af, anther. fe. Wien, til, p. (E88) 
“Pp, Uh and 192. (Siteongstiorichte): Behind. Ponpeectidehee 


1) Weainsky, Lemp; Now 73, 391, 8; (Bohmene uni Muhewien, Pl. VII; 12. 
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Ii the same context 1 might cite the simultancous appearance in limited 
numbers and over a testricted arca—not farther north than southern Moravie— 
of clay stamps or yintaderas* Both in shape and design—notably the * (lvl 
cross “—these agree with types found in larger numbers in Thessaly, Anatolia, 
Cappadocim and as far cast ae Susa, where they are certainly pre-Saryonie.! 

The first tentative appearance of high-luniled cups wan tankarde in the 
Danube vatiey, accordingly, coincides with a spread of indnbiteldy exytie pre 
ducts. Moreover, they mect us already fully developed in Danuhian TE without 
any obvious local antecedents It is, therefore, more reasonable te regard them 
as additional instances of that current of south-eastern influence whinh is #0 
olearly manifested iy other objecta of the «ame date, Later on both types 
certainly beeome quite common on the Midille Danube. Tankards, for example, 
are typueal of the earliest Bronze Age eulture at Perjimos and Oszentivin on the 
Lower Mares. But their chapes and the polished black or mottled fabric strongly 
suggest reinforced: Anntolion influence. The spread of Oriental metal Lypes— 
spiral earrings with fattened ons as-in the Royal tombe of Ur” knot-headed 
pins asin Troy TT and ingot torques as at Byblos *—vonfirme tht impression, 
Frankfort’s forms.do mdubitabty illustrate relations between the Danube area 
aod the extern Mediterranean, but in a-aeusie opposite to that which he postu- 
lator. 

Finally. Dr. Frankfort adduces the spiral and fretwork patter as proof 
of Danubian influrnee oven on the Karly Helladic and Karly Cycladic cultures, 
Fretwork patterns certainly scour early at Tordos and other kindrod Danabrn 
sites, though the finest products ef their technique belong to the omech later 
Slaveninn culture and the full Bronze Age. But the same technique is applied 
oecasionally to bell-beakers in Spain,” where Danubian influence ig scarcely 
thinkable, In faet these patterns are inspirel hy wood-carving. As Cvyeladic 
pottery is profoundly influenced by woodwork, pattarne derived therefrom are 
intelligible upon it without. «ny appeal to the Danube basm., At the same time 
Hall™ has very shrewdly pointed out that-a similar pattern waa ourreiit duende 
the Sumerian goldsmiths, whose influence in the Avgean will be mentioned again 
in the next paragraph. | 

Thespiral and maconder certainly have a strong claim to a Durwnlyian peclignes, 
Dr. Frankfort rightly insists on the way these motives at all periods luxurinte an 
the vases north of the Bulkans, while in the Acwean aren their rile ih cerumle 
decoration befors Late Minoan tinws was yery subordinate, But perhaps in his 
rstimate of the position of the spiral in Aegeus art, aur anther has concentrated 
his attention too much on the vases. The discoveries at Mallia show the motive 
flourishing an stone and metal work at-a time when it was quite Tare on pots, 
Indeed, 7 is on stone, ivory andl metal that the rmming spiral is best ropresentod 
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in Karly and Middle Aegean times® Tt may, he thar, in the Aegean world, the 
motive belonged not 6 niucli to the repertory of the vase-painter as To the gold- 
amith. In that ease the derivation of the Acgoan series from the olter Sumerian 
models, suggest by Hall would seem certain, and Danubian mtervention 
would be entirely superfluous. 

The conclusions af the foregoing analysis are plain ; nob one of the ceramic 
parallels. between the Aegean and the Dannly region, aliuned by Frankfort, 
can he aceepted as nnambigueusa evidence of influence from the later quarter 
upon the Aegemn world, He has drown attention to number of really signelicant 
agreements, but,owing to an eminently excusable want of familiarity with the 
sadly scattered Hungarian materia) and a {silure to appreciate chronological 
relations only very recently settled, lo has misinterpreted these. Relations 
aubsisted, but, as we have demonstrated above conclusively in the case of the 
high-handled cupa and tankards, they betoken influence from the snith-ast. 
By Period Tat Teast a cultural current was flowmg up the Danube valley. Can 
the carlier agreoments yoing back to Period 1 be interpreted im the same sense | 
Our analysis af the distrilation of burnish-ecorated and tibbed wares woul 
certainly favour that view, Burt the case of the spiral is crucial, 

Here Dr. Matz comes unwittingly to oor ail; for he too regards the spiral 
as Danubian clement ip the Aegean, To him it la one of the modes in whicha 
specific mentality, « peculiae attitwile towards the round surface to be decorated, 
manifests itself. Another egmptem of the same * Danuhiny” attitude is the 
‘torsion motive. @ “Now this pattern appears, aa Matz himaell pointe out, in 4 
mature form on a bhon-ornamented vase from Predynastio Egypt, 20 thet 
once again, ft we attmit Danchians in Greeeo, we shall have to admit them in 
Egypt too. ‘The alternative, which looks simpler, is to say that Dannbiuns hunch 
an east Medirerrancan mentality. | 

Now De. Matz further contends that the Danubian tommy spiral bolt 1 
only a logical derivative of a simpler motive, a zigzag band encrreling the wase, 
Here lie aerees with one of the leading authorities on Danubian pottery, Tho 
Inte Dr. Seliz®™ concluded from a detailed study of the coramne material that 
the Danubian spiral decoration was spring from such a band that is often actually 
seen cocircliiw eetly Danghian vases. But this decoration te aleuomorphic in 
origin, |t was inspired originally by the sling of plaited prass in which the primt- 
tive guurd vase wae earried?") Precisely similar imitations continued to he 
incised on giurd-shuped vessels of black earboniferana ware in Nubia till Middle 
Kingdom times, and from Yortan we hase plentiful examples decorating equally 
gourd-like quote,” | 

The gourd ancestry of Dannhien pottery had. been pointed ont long ago by 
Seblix and Schuchhandt®* and recognised as ovidenee of southern origin. 
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While gourds do harden to-day ns far north as the Hungarian plam, tho true 
home of gourd pottery admittedly lice south of the Balkans. Now that the 
“ Danubian” spiral has been shown to be derived froma aketomorphic pattern 
proper to gourd pottery, its claim ta the name " Damibian" is plainly uniler- 
mine. For the same mentality that ewoked the trinsformation has just buen 
shown, by the Egyptian hlackware vase already cited, ta he al home in @ primitive 
niet Moditerrancan complex. Wenee ill the -aoreemente between Acgean mul 
Danubian fabrics can be satisfactorily explained on the asmumption that hoth 
were ilosendunts fa primitive east Mediterranean stock. "The enltural move 
ment ip the Danube valley that we have denionstrated in Period [1 was merely 
a continuation of an earlier movement that brought the Danubiates into the 
Danule basin. 

In amith Central Europe an almost complete hiotos separates the upper 
pelneotithis from: the neolithic oorapations. While the Aurignacian and early 
Solutrean phases are well rupresented even m Hungary and Transylvania, 
Tamains comparable to the Magdalenian of Fronce ere everywhere sparse. and 
south of the Little Carpatinans virtually non-existent. “The long nesolithin 
epoch is-represented only by a iminimal umber of microliths. Hiroe the 
nUMeTous peasant popiilation. our Denihiana, who occupied the Ities lonils ao 
thickly hy tary neolithic tines, must lave been for the most part immigrate. 
They oan only lave come from the sonth-oet, feom that wide revion east of the 
Miditerranean where, it is generally agreed, agrivultute began, Proofs «af euch 
east. Mediterranean affinities are provilel, in addition te the gourd pots, by the 
ine of the Mediterranean shell, Spmdilie qaeleron, for ontaments or amulets 
by: all the Danubian peasstiis. 

We trtiet mast then that the neolithic population of the Dambe valloy 
came from the south-east, immediately from Anatolia, whenne aluo the first 
settlers mm Crete had come, Early mfiltrations into Macedonia and Mamland 
(rreeee from the same quarter would be a reasonable and, in. view of the exten- 
sive Anatolian penetration.along the land routa by Karly Helladic times demone- 
trated hy Heurtioy, « necessary postulate. They woul suffiee to explain) tho 
resemblances at once to Danubiat: and te“ Anatolian wares noted on neolithic 
fabrics from sheltered corners of Groece and diseased im ovr first paragraphs 

Naturally the colonisation of auch areas would be a gradual pros ** 
accomplished, not by a sinvle migration but by a-aeries of wayea spreading fron 
an ee ¥et Ul-defined- centre, When the archwalinea! record becma effectively, 
we catch « glinpar, st it were, OF « cromseotion through that process after it 
had already qidvaneced some way. On the periphery, in Bohemia and Muravie 
on the north and in Nubia to the suuth, the simplest gourd types of carboniferos 
wares mitk the crest af the frst wave; figurines just teach Moravia, Nearar 
the centre particoloured fabrios,™ blnek omy mside and rood the rim, Ooour 

| hewn treed to explain if in mr thetall G0 thee and Heir ductribation jn Anin 
int Antiquity, i, ae the orkvanoe of primitive Miner aan Frankfort, op, cia, pp. Gb, Ta: 
eultivaters who, through ignorance of hie sharp contrast with Exyplian ‘wures 
manning atch fallowing, hal te whiff (heir eaenot, however, be tiuititeltend in view nf 
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sporadically es far north as Vints, Orulex Mare and Tardos,** and then through 
dart Asin Minor to Egypt. Within « still more circumscribed area we lave the 
ribbed onl burnish-decorated wares And close on their heola follow the pure 
Anatolian types with trav handles, Jang spouts, cut-away necks, eto,, a0 well 
illwstrated in Vardaroftes A. Hence Vintw and Toros, as far back us wo ean 
trace them, are ontposts, albsit not the farthest, of an immense cultural provinre 
whose frontiers once resohed Upper Egypt.™ ft is plainly o methodological 
fallacy to treat peripheral regions like Hungary em Serbia ax crad}-lands whence 
the whoie culture emanated. They fall into their night place and their complex 
relations with the Aegean world become intelligibly once the original foous 
bo displaced to the south-cast as here proposed. V. G. Cninoe, 


© Hubert Solminft had already compared = Crqural sulvare popresented in Egypt by 
Hine latter eoth Egyptian black toys! ward hie Geecrul Provlynastle, The jntrucion of 
in Jf, LOS, pp, till. | Dimini culture into (Greece preanmably 
 Benanes by this time the contimuty of caused a similar tat only tornporary, inter, 
the varbiiiferows gourd-ware provines had ruption of eontiimity in. Thrice. 
been interrupted by thy aivance of «a mor 
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IV. Hean of Avovsriis Movening (Pisrniay Axtiocn) 


A MUCH-DILAPTDATED headof Alwuetus (recogniaed as such by Mr. Hinks)! 
has thie interest, that it represents the Emperor as unshaven, Another buat 
of Augustua which shows him with hotr on his cheeks and chin is at Verma 
ancl is deseribed by Poulsen (Portritetulien in ponditiliqnischen Provinzasieen, 
p. 72), and other examples an known, 

This head was found m exoenvating the church where the large iron seal 
of the three martyrs, Neon, Nikon andl Helodorns (published tn .H8,, 1028, 
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p. 46), waa ticked tip. The hate ts indicated mostiv on the cleeks, axtendinie 
down from the upper head in front of the ears, and again uniler anil on the 
ehin. It has been understow! that the unshaven Verona bust representa the 
Emperor es mourning for the ileath of Marcalus, 23 nc, The first impression 
made on me by the Antioch heal waa that it representel @ oman in deep 
sorrow; abd on that impression | based my first erroneous idea that it was 


1 The corrertness af Mr. Hinks'sopinion  (lndbetien torque): Dhelbeeek, A ritike 
leovidionh He points ont that Augualus te = Pertréta, IM. M4 
ropranied mewmimng ona pewte io. Yorn 
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the Man of Sorrow)? this may be recorded as having some interest a repack 
of the true identification with the mourning Augustns. A 

Two husta of Augustis have heen found at Antioch, one published ity 
AWA, 1426, p. 125, and one here. Auguatus was the founder af the Colonia, 
and naturally it was devotedly loyal to him. 

On this identification Colonia Caesarea iis proved to have been. founded: 
at the organisation of the proviner Galatia, 24 B.c. That date had been 
generally nocepted; fut recently doubt has been expressed by myself ond 
others; and the question is asked, Was the fornfation made later during 
Angustus’s visit to Asia and his general reorganisation of thi Kast, 20 nat 
The later'date must now be rejected; for it ia quite improbable tht a fier 
ot a statue of the mourning Augustus woul: be erected in Antiooh, if it were 
founded eo late. tn a colonin fomml-after Amyntas wae killed and the news 
reached Tome [officially 25, hut m fuot not earlier thin 21 n.0,)* sympathy 
with the founder would naturally prompt the etection of # statue during his 
niouwtning m@ 235 m.c., bul the mourning was soon forgotten, and in 19 8-0. 
# mourning Augustus was an anachrconiem. 

Tho fart that the name Caesarea was used for the colony implies tlust 
Amyntas hac wlready given the city thie name: if the foundation ‘hail 
been im 25 (ur 19) it would in ordinary circumstances: have been styled 
Col. Aug: (like the other five Pisidius coloniae) = the name Col. Caes. is need 
hy Pliny, NJi., V, 94, who used the Survey of Agrippa 12 Bw. The other 
Pisidian colomiae were founded in 6 10, 


VV. Menicat Paescritions ar Hony Paces 


With the help of the late B. V, Head's paper in Nam, Chron. VIIT, 1008, 
pp. Lf, it is possible to advance furthor in interpreting the madicsl preacription, 
whieh Sterrett comed on o large radely cut stony in Pisidia, and which was 
treated in JLH.S., 1928, p. 00, In its turn the: Pisidian prescription, side in 
eliciiating an Ephesian problem which Ecklicl and Head and Babelon have 
aucersavely treated. In J HS. 1928, p00, 1 shrank fromthe word o1pPAwotels, 
hut there can lard|y be a doube that this: was Intended, not alpBAc Seis. 

Sterrett'a text seenie to be a recipe for preparmg fh poultice to-apply ti 
a wound; and my doult whether the participle should be treater a a 
(dialeatic) form from 2peo or from Srrrégeo ‘lisappears: they are etymologically 
connected (the common stem meaning simply to cook): the poultice was 
prepared by boiling. 1 quote from Head's article the information whieh he 
collects from: authorities on dee-lore. Ohymel (Ofupes) was fouely used im 
ancient and mediaeval times as a core for sciatica, gout awl kindred ailments 


2 This wae atate! oily in eomversathin at 
the (ins, annul never perintet, 

®* Amyntes wae killed. in the eomoeer pf 
25: no cetnpatiening ity the high Taurus in 
piaeible execpt in the dry semon Nowa 
would oof reach Rom for neatly two 
monthe: ihe defeat of o barterian king 


would. aot be aruodood perensille weeritude, 
However quickly plang were mado, me 
woe tailed for thi arrangements, Ehe 
aohwitni of volerana anil blieir tranaépert to 
Ephesus, and 300 MP, milwnil from the 
Barbour of Fiolieaua, 
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Bees-wax (xnpds} wae osed as a cosmetic and rouhbtless for other purposes, 


especially at Ephesus, where it was closely connected with the hee—oewl dees 
who exercised directly or indirectly all curative powers amd processes, Tho 
curative powers of bees-wax were best brought out by distillation, from which 
resulted oil of wax, which waa believed to bean ideal panacea. Miracnlous 
portent: accompanind hts preparation, 

Some small browze tesserae struck ut Ephesus in imperial times, but nor 
aa.coina, are known : 
Obv. Stag kneeling with head turned back; beneath, ¢K rl: border of 
dots E 

Rev, Bee within a cireular mseription, € HPIAAICQ AETIPOCTIAAAYPIN.® 
A. Th. 


Kekhel mentions a much jareer example, AE. 111, reading TTAAYPPIN, 
Two hypothoses have been advanced. Eckel, as elucidated hy Head, thinks 
that these tesseran wore druggists’ tokens issurd to advertine « taedicament 
compounded of bees-wax, ag a specific against 6 tolady called ta&dAupts- 
The vurictiea of spelling suggest that these words were popolar terme, ar 
that the teaserae were not scientiic bot for vulgar tse. 

Head points out the lack-of evidence ofa similar use ol motal tickets in 
ancient times, but adds that this is not a conclusive argument against Eekhel’s 
livpothesis. Followed hy Babelon, Treité dee Monnaies greoqies ef romeanes, 
1, p.. 680, Heal tegords these beaseran as charms (phylactéres: monétifonmes 
dana les rites aGarets du culte de | Artémie wpliésienns), inscribed with Oriental 
mnoaticiam: and he advances a further hypothesis, that they are beo-charms 
to bring home the bees whet) they are swarming and in danger of being low 
to the owner: in Mey and Jane one used to hearin English villages peopile 
‘ringing home" the bows hy striking metal against metal: so in Virgil, leony, 
IV, 1501. ‘The wéAAupis according to him i the new hive prepared for the 
now swarm, and the bees are invited ‘to come fo it by these charms. Head 
acknowledges this to be @ mete hypothesia, as Eekhel’s explanation is abo; 
hut he quotes Huxley; “do not be misled by the common notion that # 
hypothesis is untrustworthy sunply because 70.16 a hypothesis. 

[| would make a third suggestion, based on both these hypotheses, taking 
something from each, but varying from both. Kerillis (or Kerilis) 1, a all 
agree, dirived from knpds, bees-wax: compare ktipivbo¢g also so derived: ts 
Head seer’ to suipgest, KipiAtg means oil of hees-wax (ilistilled). meMAupw 
shoul be taken in a sense differing from both: it is not the accisative of an 
tinknown term. 7aAAuprs, but ia a late form of maAAUpioy, 4 dinlectie | Lonie) 
form of KoAAGpIov, Which is quoted us 0 cosmetic or unguent., Tonic loved x 
for 7 (as in xolos, ete.; Ionic was the diwloct used in medica) treatises, ven 
by Dorinna like Hippokrates), A pallyrion was a poultice of an ointment. 


“PR HMPIAIC alee occurs CK QUTT) pee Slvertionment om reverse. “The spelling te 
nin ¢ haired ; potailaly ib la Cee late every whom, 


oxdéun: “look,” éaliing attention to: the 
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There mut have been « drag shop connected with the Kphesian temple. 
The inscription an these fesserae is either, aa Eekhel hold, an advertisement 
of this official and hieratio establishment, Or, ah | suggest, a wortof ticket 
attached t jure of the preparation: it-means ‘ oil of beeswax, made avcori- 
ing to the godslem- “tanght method ard formula, (shiulel be hnedd} Foor Gein 
pomding pullyrion.” Eekhel erred only in understanding ‘against the 
disease pallyris.” Tho use of trpds in cither sense can be justified > Eckhel's 
arnee jon the whole loss typical of the proposition than mine; op, mpos hoovty, 
to give pleasure. 

The vendor and advertiser does not give his name; bot by putting the 
stag and bee on jus tesserae he -telle that he ia authorised by the goddess to 
sell the proper preparation. Tlie shop waa by the temple. and doubtless the 
compound was prepared ander the direction of the priests and according to 
the preseription preserved in the temple, 

Similarly, Sterrett's Pislian prescription was inscribed on a holy stone; 
we Temembier that often in Pisidia socks and stones are coverel with votive 
tablete and representatiqna af the god Sozon or Saoazes. Mocks, stones anil 
trees wore frequently sacred and marke! as atch; compare Homer's amd 
‘Gps (f}) a6 trerpns, where wapfives hlfeds 7” dapizerov AAT ACO: they 
meet at the sheme (as nawadaya they might meet at church), So alvo at the 
shrine of Men over against Pisidian Antioch the Physician Healthy (Hyginna) 
advertised himself in large conspicuous writing on the outer wall of the Hieron, 
facing the worshippers as they came down the steps: and turned homeward 
ilong the Sacred Way. Hyginus’s vow te Men wea-simply an advertisement: 
soo wf ARS. TB, p. 126. Many made the jong pilgrumege to the Hieron, four 
to five miles up on ascent of fully 1000 feet, to offer vow for children 
or health, or toe give thanka for recovery, or for other piece of good fortune: 
é.g. several inettan dediented their thanks on receiving the Roman civitas. 
Some purte of the Way were aacred to special dejties; and the thorough-going 
Dejadaimon made his ledication and prayer 1 trpegtjKovr) Gq as he passeil 
(at Kpimentvles bade the Athenians make an altar to the local god wherever 
the sheep lay down). The ites i4 the same: Epimenides the Cretan stood 
half-way between the old and the new religion, the Anntolian and the Hollenio, 
the Chthonian and the Olympian, ‘There wus a nver to ems: on this Via 
Saora, and there my friend Feizy Bey built hie factory, and foand in digging 
for the fonmilations « tablet of the mewal style, a dedication, nok to Mon, but 
to the goddess of the river, Mytpi qotapnvg, by Decimus Valerins.* 


Vi, THe Iuace or Cansar: awn Tim Amazons 
Bozg-Eyule jn the masque: beside the great marshes of the Siblian 
eountry, where in late Byzantine time there was Jin idea that fhe Maeander 





* In the Troneections of Ae daner, (hilo.  Interpresarion would be falae to the Seligloun 
Aaew.. LVL, 1020, 7. 220, Profeseop DD Al. ie, Hach it been poesible, jp wok he a 
Roblieon jublihing Ghia tablet miggets weleonm osimplo of a form Mien, Grenk 
fa ottermatiwn joteretation Neca Myr. a oquivatent of Mamma, the native Anatolian 
lemme form of (he gud Mew: such an feminine of Manns 
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rose (Cinn, 174): the country then was Turicish and strange to the orthodox 


Ev Toute Te Apo Kelton Mormias Tupaveou. blank 
TOU Morra pero yoviaw kal ouyyevecv ypoupe Ge 
Te pines AverjAios Tonriag A" 6 wal Kourtog> Ie S¢ uvrj-) 
pvneloy Erepos of Tebtjcetal, OUBE cuvyeutys Ouse Eco 
Times, TrAgov Tlanrlas otros & Ey paway A Texvov atrrou. 
él 62 716 ToAuT oe Selva tive, toe: wpocteloy 

leaf ts Elnova Keioapos 367°N leaf, 


Here wAgov for WAY is not constrund eum genitive” The date is clearly 
indicated oe 4b. 212. Atrmling Papins is a civis: his deceased father was 
nob. The father is a Greek-speaking Anatolian, son of Tyrannos the son of 
Mytas. The tomb was.a family heroon of considerable gize, ovvyevnov, able 
to contam both parents and guvyeveis; but no more guvyevels are to be 
admitted henceforth. The closime of the tomb to relatives, who had 
hitherto’ been admitted. is a noteworthy and unusual feature in this epitaph. 

Tle son is w@ Roman: he has not mbherited the nght; obvionsly he 
aequired elvitas in 212, when Caracalla’s edict waa issued: he 1 a colonus 
‘on the imperial Estate of Soublaion (which acquire] the standing ofa polis 
anil struck eoina under Augustus and Caracalli, ZeipAiav@v), Soublaion has 
the adjectival form, 76 ZovpAaiov * (xcoplov), which milieates its status as an 
Estate (of the Emperor); and this status iq confirmed by the wands of tho 
epitaph—the fine is due to the Image of Caesar.. The coloni of the Estate 
looked to Caesar as the incarnation of their Lord and God on earth: he stanils 
alongside of, or in place of, the god who had in old time ruled and guided the 
people of the land around the sanctuary; his eikon ie his earthly presence 
among them, | 

In the Hyrgalean country, Hyrgaletic: camp (Pliny, ¥, 113), which wae 
also an imperial Estate, we find that the divine ruling power [5 expressed us 
'AqroNAloveu perkefiog xal "Aucrovay xai Efkover (where the words are hardly 
Gresk); this Hyrgalean inscription ia comparatively early, about a.p. 10; 
the date indeed, cannot be proved; but tho barbarous character of language. 
thought and religion, not very far from the Lykos valley, point to tho first 
century. Hyrgalean Apallo ia tle nstive Anatolian god, not the Mellenic, 
and with him are the Amazons of Cybele; compare "Apnt od "Ageing mentioned 
in two inscriptions found af Savatru of Lyewonia, @ country which preserve 
the native Anatolian character later than Phrygia proper.* In the upper 





f a iw ‘used lorelm; DPapina dill net Hermes, Dionyans, Tyolw, 


know Greek well. . 

? The vomllention  Gltlia, Fiihlmies: ie 
noteworthy. | | 
Quine Cassar pronpiod Kallikies, a wealthy 
vithem, (4 guy for colina, Again, in SES, 
loyalty inilased Menodotes und Ailimny 
(hie wile) to pay tor @ copia bln l=ane ol 
coins with types Zeus, Athens, Herikles. 


Mathruninem for Augustus anc 


* The malogy wea inmate to me hy 
Profemer Calder many years aga. Woreliip 
of the Pes) acl of his image are spoken of 
oe Gifford: meemernly i alice be a hintitet 
mult (Revelations, MITL L6: AIV, ® ID: 
AX. 4): the bmage hes breath and apeonl 
(AIL, 14), ae if @ poraomal being 


‘Tembris valley we find Ari wai vols Bevverrais, where the Benneitai are 
sither the popniation of the land of Bennens (god af the country Benneucke); 
ot the priests of Honnens, 

The position af the Image in the reverence of the population is Tluminated 
by such allusions as these. This Hilon stood hefore the acer af the Apocalypse 
aa “the image of tho Beast’: lie stood on the seashore of Patmed ond saw 
the Beast rise out of tle asa: ™ the ship of the imperial Jord, whieh kept the 
lonely. island in. communication with the Roman world, scome| to emerge 
from the sea as it approached the island, | 

| The final and complete proof of the Empercr’s dominance over the 
Anatolian mind lies in the reception of the Emperor inte the religion of the 
eTave antl of the Confessions. Lt is, however, remurkahle thet such indications 
are tare. | observed one trace in an epitaph, where punishment for violation 
i Jeft to the local god wat tratpi Ge: the father gol TE take to be the 
Emperor In an epitaph found in the enter wall of the Church of St. Eustathios 
at Konia, where worship was maintained until the last few years, a sacrifice of 
twelve bulls ig mentioned ;-so great a sacrifice cannot be admitted : it must 
My me pretence, 
_ With euch pretended sacrifices’ muet be reckoned the émra yuyds 
Gvipermivevs, mentioned in the epitaph on a large sarcophagus at Ernimek 


Vermanicopolis of Cilicia Traoheim, published by Professor Callander (oopy 
ant sqoog). Tt seems quite impossible that the sacrifice of seven human 


bemgs at a huwrial service Was permitted in the Roman EKmyire even though 
this region was very little affected by Roman custom, ‘Thia must be « sacrifice 
of guibstitution; figures of same Kind replaced humor berms. Perhaps the 
word ia ytyes,’" queces of bread (which in Matth, XV, 266, Mark VIL, 274, 
are wiyicr, tringlated ‘crumbs’; Hesychius gives wryic, yoopia), ‘The sacrifices 
were apparently lowves toade in hmmean form, evidently a survival of oman 
sterihces at the grave, 

Aurdliue Papias, alternatively named Quintus, is a remarkable expression. 
Papias did not understand the nature of the Roman triple name or of the 
Precnomen, The double name wasan Anatolian custom: here the midivulual 
fume, the preenomen, is added as an alternutive name with the formula nanally 
employed to add a signum-name, Quintns with \Avreliie is unknown ins 
Anatolian titape; it appirent]y was 2 pame or aignun) given to Papias in the 





* Thin Pometietion, zeypcted thy modern 
ecditore, add iitliiiely mipericn to the text 
proforned by tlm, 
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family? The imperial praenomen and trihé ” were properly taken with the 
nomen, The Emperor ceased to belong to a tribe, when he became Emperor; 
and it is never added except in 8, C. de Cyzicenis (Eph. Ep. IL, 156), but 
these who took his name took also the trie to which he as privatus belonged. 

It deserves note also thut in the expression. AuprAtos Torrid B', the Sic 
applies to only the name immediately preceding. the son was AvertAuos 
Mearias Torriou; not AdprAtos Matias AupnAiou Monriov. ‘This interpre: 
tation of the formula has been assumed by me to be right: the present is 
thy clearest proof and example. 

The father died without MOqUITInE a Romon nomen : the eon had acquired 
eivitea and a Roman nomen when he put the insoription. on the stele. There 
was, according to enstim, only a few hours’ mterval hetween death and burial : 
the assumption of eivitas could not le supposed to take place in that interval, 
There would, however, be a vansiderablo interval between the death and the 
placing of the tombatono, and during that time the son sequired civitas and 
nomen. 

It is clear that AdptjAies here i¢ a nomen, hot, as Land some others have 
occasionally valled it, « paenido praemomen. fu JLH.S,, 1883, gr. 25, when. 
mubtishing an inserption meritioning about 9) Oreck coloni callmg themectves 
Aur. Papias, Aur, Uuios, ete., I could safely argue that this bnplied m date 
subsequent to 212. How far it was safe to carry this reasoning hes seemed 
donbtfal: Hebordey has juat mvestigated it carefully. Recent examples point 
6 the following principles. (1) In 212 new cives in virtue of Camealla’s 
artion assumed bis nomen [and tribe). (2) The castom of abbreviating the 
nomen had already eome into use, and gradually established taal! ae nearly 
imiversa! among thie new cives, who call themselves Aur, but con#ider this to 
he a nomen (40 far aa they undérstood what Roman nomenclature Theat), 
not wpraenomen. (8) When civitas became universal among freemen it) |mst 
its value, and the Roman nanw loab ite distinctaveness: The praenomen, m 
particular, lost meaning, (4) In general, hives older than Zt, who werg 
Aurelii, used the praenomen M, (though thia cannot bo presumed to be mvar- 
able), whereaa those of 212 and their children give the nomen alone, very 
frequently abbroviated, byt not always. The uae of Aur. in this way lasted 
through the third century, but died ont after the fourth, beeoming rarer as 
time passed. The name DAxouros am! OA became fashionable in (he fourth 
oenbury, 

Vil, ‘tue Srre or Testma Nova 


In Professor Calder’s criticism (7 JES., 18288, p.220) T do not conrprohend 
the drift of hid opening paragraph, but the only point thap concerns Hellenic 
Ty cannot (bo peaardad oe @ bru = 1S). pe EL. The infalitania of towns 
prone Aarne with Lig bore ax which the Erapreor gave vivitas were 
part of the Romdn mane : the formula aadigned be lite tribe. Julii in Fal, Clauudlii 
é wai ie doctsiwe ageing’ Eis. and Flavii in Quir, Ulpit in Papi, Alii in 

it Kubiwelwk, de Row, Trihuune oregine are. 
(Abhandl, Tit tte AnK.. Senne, Were, 
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or Roman: studies is whether or not the ancient site near Dorla was [sanra 
Nova, I mention first the points in which he agrees with me. | 

An anciont town or settlement wae attuated on «a rilge (swum) stretching 
north and south on the east bank of « north-flowmg stream: on the west 
(or left) bank of the stream ia the vZlage of Dorla (discovered in 1800), whitih 
deeupied my attention much from 100] onwards, as one of the most interes 
places in Asin Minor, Dorlu is built on a hill (the ade sacred to the Guddess 
in Sallust), On the east bank is the long ridge on which was the ' aettlenent,” “ 
a fortifial kome, not organised as a polis; Strabo, p. 568, aays, "leaupe, Thy 
yev creAaiay, (Ti SE véav) eGepxt) (a lacuna im the text is well supplied by 
editors), 

Strabo, mind{ul of the siege of Leaura by Servilius, mentions thatthe town 
was ® fortress. Palain was a natural fortress of grouter strength, but Strabo 
mentions only New as strong, He had good information about Nea, but knew 
little about Palais. 

On. the mons was the sanctuary of the (roddess, and graves were clustered 
round the hill m great numbers; nearly a hundred are known, some important 
in the history of art. In 18%) and in 1M some of these monuments were 
nearly hidden tm the hill: many wore would be recovered by excavation 
(JAS, THOS. p. 1), The oll * settloment:’ on the opposite ridge wasin LSiWl- 
1h) large field partly cultivated; now, as Professor Calder seeme to say, 
there ore houses on it!® As to the name of this town, apart from the clear 
evidence of Frontinus and Sallust, an epitaph (found in two fragments, one 
in the solitary mosque of the * petblemiant, one in the mons) apeake of the 
decease] ya the most beautiful youth among thoee that inhabit Isaure 
(written "logpe, through “loaFea). 

It it needless te repent the exposition of the military operations by which 
Servilius captured Isaura; they were deseribed in J A7.8., 105, Le. Professor 
Calder does not dispute that account, except mn one point = he denies that the 
Dorly stream ever carned sufficient water to supply the ‘settlement’: to 
him “it i¢ m mere speculation” thet ‘the hydrographical conditions were 
different in 7h Bc.’ Even a “speculation” may be true; knowledge grows 
by hypotheses. Tho general desiccation of Asia, howeyer,-is not a mere 
speculation, but a patent and acknowledged faet, about which Professor 
Kleworth [Huntington and imany others lave written. IT. could give many 
examples from my own experiene in Asia Minor (and in Ovpria); '? but it 
is needless to spl time in this I cannot make the foot uny more certiin 
by o fresh statement. | can only wonder that any traveller in Asia Minor 
has Failed t observe it, | have often pointed out examplés af it to com- 
paniona there, | | | 








4 Professor Calder profers * wettlormt * 
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Professor Calder was present and, heard Dr, H, R. Mill, a great authority, 
say nt the BAGS. on March 20, 1016, * it ia undoubtedty true that in the centre 
of Asin Minor, as in the centre of-Asta itself, is an-nren where there ie now 
conaiderably fess rainfall than in the earlier days.” Professor Huntington, 
efi, uttribute this to climatic change; others, such as Hilileracheid, Concer, 
Ankel, attribute if to deforestation onl the folly of man generally. As to 
the fact all are agreed, The desert of Gobi, with its dead orties and ite dead 
civilisation and vanished population, is a fuct, not a hypothesis. The decrease 
of flowing water on the central Anatolian Plateau ie a fact known to all who 
study the history of Asia Minor, | am ready to discuss this fully elsewhere. 

We are agreed thut Sterrett waa right in denying that Paluin Tsaura was 
besieged, hut wrong in supgesting that Dinorni was the place besieged by 
Servilins. Et i¢ true that, the two brooks there are dry in summer.’ What 
weighed even more with mo was that the military operations deseribed in thie 
siege are quite impossible at Dinorna: there i tw mons Outside the town; 
there are no fortifications; the ' brooks ‘could not be tumed wo as to deprive 
the* settlement ‘of water, ‘The ‘ brooks " at Dinorna have only an msignifieant 
higher course of two or three miles; with no affluents; even m spring they 
earry very little water: the-stream at Dorla drams a large extent of molintain 
land by many affluents, and must carry a considerable body af water, 
which is now wider the surface of the Doria. valley: on this last pomt ser 
articles by Profeasor P, Gediles in Contemp. Renew, June 1807, p. 892, and 
by me, wbid,, Aug. P97, p. Set. 

Tt cunt hardly he supyrwed that he takes +fjv etrrevyéa “lroupacin the 
epitaph to moan “the country Leuura”: I apologise for even stating the sup- 
position, ‘The country was ‘leavpixe, a9 Strabo, p. 068, says, ani it contained 
two Komaj; called “tooupa, The epitaph of Zenobios speaks in poctin language 
of * Lsaura the strong town and the lind that belongs to the town,” The 
people are Isauroi; the two towns are Tawra: their country is Inuarike, The 
name Idaurin came-into existence only when pome kind of unity was estub- 
lished, first in Roman fancy, afterwards real and political." 

Ii New Isaura waa not beside Dorla, what is the town that was sittrated 
thera? The rewwins are mor numerous ant important than thowe at any 
other place in Lycaonia exeept Ieontum, 

After wide anil careful exploration of the country round, T can pesert 
that there ia no other site where the operations described by Salluet and 
Frontinus could possibly have taken place ; also that Strabo was peculiarly 
interested in Roman military operation’ in the Tourns region," and had 
ovidently heard the accounts of soldiers who fought in therm. On the north 
front of Taurua he deacnbes with accuracy aml detail 2 Isaura aml the 


4 Bimilar i the hhdtery oF Pisidal, Visit from Olvmpea [ort in Lyvin [oap- 
‘Pisidilie, Paidia (Kio, 120. p. 470). tured by Servilimay would te correct if the 
M He ie our main authority tor the word saeco were omitted; the four emaniries 
Honumedonsian War in 10-7 o2,, and a are visible but bot the whole of uny. “The 
waelul subsidiary for Sorvillun’s pampelgne = exegwerayan, wie aml mache atch ia manly 
in Tirta, rome, . 
* Btroabo's states aliout the range of 
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Homanadenses: elsewhere he is vague and: sometimes maccurate. Servilins 
he miniions three times |pp. DS, 665, 671), leaura Nova ‘four tomes, Malnia 
gnee #8 a name Profesaor Calder formerly made some good observations 
ahout knowledge gained by soldier i those expeditions as mfiencmg Ovid : 
| think thut le lina published them somewhere, 


VUl Strever Siexs tN ANATOLIAN LAITIFES 


A fragment of an Antiochean mseription may probably he restored 


, Pura TOR] 
Hlatearn et VICOR VM, 


Jedimted to a colonia who lial the charge of the streets of the Colonia, 
the only tefertnoe to sinh an official, Two Miateae are known, Augiusta) 
and Tiberm, and « oumber sof vier, Patrons, Venera, Titus, Velabrnis; 
Solitaria, Aediiicius Cermalos, To these we aili|— 

1. Views Hererilis, A bowrrled head im bieh retiel, Inunil iy the exeowe- 





Fi 2 —Heén oY AP eciias. 


tione m the lower and northern part of the colonia, 1 represented: in the 
acvompany ing piotograph (Fig. 2) It was recognised by Mr. Ko Hinks af 
the Tiritish Mnamim as a head of Herenles: and the nlentification carries 
iretant conviction. The features are familiar from other works. The small 
size Of the upper part of the bead shows deficient brain power: he is the ew 
*eruieir,” per bun prs oood-natured certainly cull of mtelleet The skin of the lon’s 
forepaws, passing rourl the neck, is knot tel onder the ohin. 

[ took the stone from the first aa i etreet-corner-atone: below this Ligh 
tolief there most have been an inseription which was not fouml, but which 
gave the nime VICVS HERCVLIS or HERCVLANYS. 
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While the head js an imitation of a Greek jdeal of Heraklos, the god 
was the Anatolian deity, the toiling peasant-god of the motive popmlation; 
and this street and quarter may have been inhabited by working Incolae {who 
must be distinguished froni the aristocratic eoloni). 

2, Auglusta) Pla(tes), The Flateae wer open ajuares, and Augusta was 
evidently the forum wl the eoldnis, The name is known from an honorary 
inscription erected to 4 [prmefeetas ? alae] I Miliariae, probably stationed in 
Palestine. The Place il Auguaty was the Agora of the pre-Roman city, 
The city was made free in 100, 1. it waa left to native government hy the 
grec Mannes and his priests. During this re rio the east eile of the Agora 
was ont out of the rock inte a semicircular Stoa, with the antron of the god 
imide @ mass of rock at the centre (described on page YT) Avginena) 
Plattes) was never paved, bat its dminage system was very elaborate, carry: 
ing the water that gathered here from the aboodant rain end saow clown to 
tlie I'latea Tiherin, 

$: Tiberia Plitea. The name of the Platen was tnseribed on a block = 
whieh stood on the lower emt of the northern balustrade of the Sealac Augustae, 
(if 1] may com 2 fame. which aeemeé in tteelf natural), the great triple stairway 
tliat Jed down westward from the Augusta TPatea to the Platea Tiberi 
and was port ol a large plan of city inprovement. executed about as. 13-20 
an Womtemvorin) of the Weeeasell Anupustus: At the top of the Sealae stood a 
triply Arcits, forming the entrance inte the Augusta Plates (as the Avorn wae 
now called) + the Arch was in the centre of the west side af the Platea opposite 
the Hieron on the cast, This Areus was at onee an integmil part of the 
improvement scheme and a monument to the deifiel Augustus aml his vietories 
at. sea and over the Homormdenses, A block bearing & Capricorn in relief 
owas disclosed in. 14, and. was the first proof that the manument which we 
had found wes a mommnent of Augustus. It was catried, with many other 
fragments, to the Museum at Ronin fi 19h4, and Robinson hoe -poblished a 
photograph (fig, 34 inset Bulletin, PX. 1, 126). 

The new Tiber Platea was a small but imposing “Square” im the heart 
of thy ctv, surrounded by public buildings wd paved, tut havmg shops or 
amaall howses on the northern side. Out of the Place de ‘Tibére a etreet of 
considerulle width aloped gently down westwards till it reached a leroud 
hillock on which stool! the Jewish Svnagogue. This Synagogue was trane- 
formed during the fourth century into, or rebuilt from the foundations 
a4, 0 Christian basilica chureh af amull size wml of quite unisinl plan, with 
an enclosed semicircular apse, wud a emul aile apee, placed obliquely at the 
southern edge uf the principal apse, with which ib communicates through « 
little doar. “This small side apse may be explained ax a device to mark the 








es 


Om om of arrobol of trai: thi 
Hilt by blew etre where ib way Heli) be empty. 
@ Professor Robinaon alwaye ible ihe 


3t Ciclioriin, J+ Wi ee, 125), infers that 
an Ain 1 Sil wos peohably etationm! tn 
Phlesting beth about 100 wud G00: anil 


he ie supported by the Antiochian in 
scription. 
Over the name of the Plutes there wae 


monnmen) Propvines, for whut roason | 
kiverw riot. 
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hallowed spot where Paul and Barnubas.sat on the uml seat appropriated 
in every Jewish Synagogue for strangers who desired to address the people 
when the rulers invited them to speale. 

& tn Anuoch of Pisidia, about halfovay between thecfront of the Church 
of the Synagogue and the north Gate (where the Aqueduct enters the city), 


[Name of an-enrly-colonus in dative has been lost.] 
LIBERIS-EIVS POSTERIS: OVE‘ EORVM INPERPETVVM 
\LVMNIVM-CVM-GRADIBVS~ V‘DATVM'EST 
com)“ liheris eina pusteriaque eoruim in perpetowm [interoe [limenim crit 
graiilos V datum est. 

This inserption is engraved on une aide of a block of architectute, On 
the opposite side is engraved in letters seven inches high, 


vET+¥SIGN! 
There iv also another fragment of the same architrave, bearing 
iBVNALI 


but the other side is broken and no fetters-remain, There was apparently 
4 considerable open apace immetiately bo the vorth on the way to the trate. 
Presumably there was here a Plates or Forum: at one point there were five 
steps visible. A apace between two éolumma with five steps in front was 
granted to the family and descendants of an early colonus: apparently some 
ldwding man among the first coloui. The form of | shows that the date is 
early. ‘This inscription was evidently en the inside of the Stow colonnmdn 
at the edge of the Plates (Forum Holitorium!): on the outside, facme the 
Plates, was a mutilated Inseriptian im lorge letters ending 
foom f tojhunali et gigi ua. 

Somm digging at this point produced no result except ‘to disclose the 
entrance to a house, eppirentiy of considerable size, prohably « public building. 
Natives uncovered these two wrehitrave blocks, anil probably took away some 
others, between June 1926 and April 1927, Any one it) Yolowaij who want 
good stones for bniilding gues to the ruima anul digs.” 

if the supposed Plates was 4 market, the intercolumnium and steps 
leading up to it were granted for business a4 a permanent PONAsiOn fo serie: 
oolonist family. | 

6; VIC... In 1926 we found that a street led northwards out of the 
Pinee d'Angusto near ita westcend, and bere wae lying a fragment contaming 
three lettera only. Perhaps it is a Vious whose name has perished, 

i. Another Views erveted an honorary insenption on ou round eippos 
about 140m, to the north-west from this pomt. 


LX. Aw Isvesten Cocr of Risc ATTALoS 
Professor Robinson found) a broken inscription which he tetores ay an 
epitapli erected hy [Bulratjes, priest of Attalos the son. of Eumenes, to hie 
4 Perhaps jee) liberb hue eiodld be in sha modoen wpalltine haie-nicir apthlenl on 


takin ine lativw. Yalavao «@ cornet. 
My corepondiata, alter aeing Yalvur 
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brother: only co i left of [dSeAp). This iv imposible, It cannot be mp- 
posed that the priesta who ruled Antioch allowed a priesthood and onlt of a 
foreign (perhaps hostilo) king to be oredted in their city. ‘The only king 
Aftalos.son of Kumenes was Attalog IT], 136-153; who wae officially called 
son of Rumenes Tl (though he was thought to by son of Attaloe IT}, who did 
nothing in his-short reign that could merit a cult as a god m Antioch (if euch 
a cult could be supposed to have existed there). No title ia given in the pub- 
lished restoration: but only a kmg would be deified in Hellenistic time. It is 
perliaps a dedication [Mnvi-twerpijo by [.. 2... - jes. priest of the handily 
god, to the god of hia own conntry : but he fragment is too arnaill for certainty: 
and other restorations are possible. Coins of Soloneia-Trallois before 190 
have the logend Aids Aapacioy Kai Ards Eqyévou, 

The two proposed texte are as followa: mine ja merely an essay, proving 
that Professor Robinson's assumption of a cult aml priesthood of Attalos aon 
of Kumenes is quite needless :. his restoration is Im itself bal. 


Etnpecr}ng “HAroGdap- . Ins “HAteBep- 
‘ou ‘yevopevos lepets ou bu yevoulevos lgpevs 
"ArTaA00 tho Eduévelyu Tou Geol) ToD eduevoly 
TH dbeAg KD Mri 6e}é 


Mr. Robmson dates this in 132-3 p.c.: | incline to a date 189. 


X.. Traries oy ANATOLIA 


According to Teredotus, I. 4, artificial) Temples were Invented by the 
Egyptians. They were introduced into Asia Minor through Greuk influences 
or Roman. The original sanctuaries of Anatolia * were caves and open receshes 
in rocks and mountains, ég. Steunos at Aizanoi, where the Temple is Roman : 
the cave is described hy Anderson in 3:8.A.. 1897, p55. (wwe Buresch, 
Aus Lydion, p. 159, ® eave near Hierapolis, J/2.8., 1883, p. 375, ate,)- No 
built Tenmples exeept Roman have ever been found on the Plateau of Asis 
Minor, even at the great lieratic centres. 

Th cneare in Anatalia were eaves origmally is assured by three glosses 
m Hes KupcAa Gon Dpuylas . nel Gurpa . Kal SdAcpor**; and 

rete tites Rae Luo” VULUpIKoS olxes; and GoAcun: TparyAn . verrdBunts, 
The oe er home of marriage is the house or temple of the goddess, for the 
dead return to the mother wlio bore them, the goddess of the Limmnai (/bied, TT, 
855, often quoted), in het hole in the earth, of cave i the rock (wheres dwells 









Both Attaloe IT and Tl were sone of = te) Karaman, Koramenia, 
Attalos. 1 le Kopee the Semitic Gebol, Djobal ? 
1° Anstolin may be timed os @ arnonyin Sonny in Puilatepes, 1389, anggewterd that 
for Asin Minor: this ja nob quite correct: Kuftin = “Pliq = "Opin; but this found oo 
it exchides the country south of Taurus, support, 
f_.1.35.—VOL. L. G 
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the spirit of the mountain, who is the goddess herself.* In the fourth century 
hermits retired to the primitive eacred places, the caves : monasteries, or groups 
af hermits’ caves, are found in secluded spots and deep holes. 

_ At Dionysepolis, in a very primitive region of Asis. Minor apart from the 
main lines of Hellenic influence, & small Templo was deseribed by Dr. Hogarth 
in JHS., 1897, pp. 3764. Tts extrenie simplicity might suggest that it was 
Anatolian, unaffected by Greek influence; but it can now be proved to be 
Roman of the second century. | 

Dr. Hogarth briefly described thie niined Temple with a group of jmscrip- 
tions found on the site or near’ Tho fragments were much broken; and ot 
that time, when Anatolian epigraphy wus in its Infancy, the publication could 
not be complete. Exploration in northorn Lycaonia hus thrown muoh light 
on these texts. The republication of many in cursive in (.B,, I, 142 ff., lett. 
much to be done. 

The date of the Temple can be gathered from two fmgments, Hogarth 
(4), 4, and (10), ‘The printed numbering of the numerous scraps is not quite 
exact: his (4) contains o line of a different’ mscription, then a blank line, and 
then « line which waa engraved on the entablature of the Temple: and his 
(10) is on another piece of the same enteblature. They are 

YLUIBIALL™ and BACTHTAO 
PNA AN 

The namv of the Empress Vibia Sabina ia here evident ; the whole may be 
restored as Turming round the Temple on all four aides in one line with 4 second 
line over the doorway bringing together the Empress and the dedicator, The 
introductory formula, a prayer for the Salvation of the Empress, is of the 
usual type (varying in different inscriptions). ‘The names of the goda to whom 
the Temple was dedicated are gathered from local inscriptions. 

(Mryrpl Anrtot xa ‘ArdaAcovi AcapBrve trrép aigtis xal ocornptos Kat 
éiBlow. 

Then comes the continuation over the doorway : 


Srapovts ‘Olieipias FaBeivns Ze\Pacths Aol uxios 
OuvsiBios Atoty jevng cru eoryxev 





An cxample of religious continuity i 


the cove of St. George of the Lirntai, in 
the form of a coughly hewn chapel in the 
rock, beside # groat natural gateway over 
the northern Lima in: Praidia: close te 
ihe cave ia a ermal old Phrygian monument 
of gimple type. TpoyAc wae Anatolian, m 
Tposyerm, Tpwyloform, nto. Bo alsa 
biekcntn: 


We guide = tapld journey from Serai- 
Kaui rallway station to the Phrygian Kings’ 
roonumenia about Ballension wo Motropotis 


in 15587, pasaing Dionysopolli on ourwey. 
1 My copy indicates (4) | 2 as soparnta 
from (4) 1. 4, which ie not on atarchitectaral 
fragment, whereas (10) etl (4). 4a on 
auch fre The architeotural meaa- 
ures are alightly different, owing to poor 
workmanship, tot the eimple atyle ia the 
anne, aul only measurement shows differ 
once. "The two fragmenta ware on differant 
sides of the ‘Temple. My gopy puta (4) 1. 3 
imincdiately. aiter (4) |. 7, but marke cis- 


all 


‘Sabina, but thia is improbable; 
waa the manager, So. the 
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L.. [Vibius Diog tjenes was a freedman of the Empress, who managed her 
property. The latter part of his name, and the verb are placed under her 
name in lower line He cannot be a freedman of Hadrian, asthe pracnomen 


dose not-snit. Sabina Angusta (Vibia Sabina) died im 136;. the Temple waa 


dedicated to the gods of the country; the Empresa being the earthly mani- 
festation of the Mother-goddess. Strictly she was Sabina Empress, but Vibia 
is retained hecause she was Vibia to her libertus, 

It would be possible to restore the inseription as on buhalf of Hadrian and 
the Empress was the owner, and her froodman 
Hicnian Estates further south belonged to an 
Empress, and ownership descended in the female line: ace OLB, Phy., 1, oh, ix. 
Moreover, an inacription which waa not seen by Hogarth anggeats thut one df 
Claudius's wives owned this‘Tohal-Ova praperty (see below, p. 283). 

Thia little Temple stends on a rounded hillock which projects from the 
edge of the Plateau over the great eaion of the Maeamler: it is surrounded 
by the eafion on all sides, and is comested by a narrow isthmus with the 
Plutesu.*® ‘This hill, doubtless, ie the Antochorion of om mseription; and it 
was the neron of the whole district. 

Probably the stele dedicated on the hill to Apollo Lairmenos by Charixenos 
(Hogarth No: 1) was placed at the Hieron before the Temple was built. Another 
Charixenos, a different person, appears on a com of Dionysopolis, struck under 
Tiborms: his father’s name lias not been read: Head has -- atTow: Dr. 
Reging writes that he prefera €X A)TON, and that probably there was no letter 
before € : Head marks there traces of two letters. 

Another case of a Temple im Anatolia ie a supposed! Temple of Angnstus 
in Pisidian Antioch; byt as all are agresd that it 4 6 Roman work under the 
Empire conatructed in» Roman Colonia the ease js clear, I consider that 
there waa here a rock-cut Hieron with Stoai and Antron, made 189-40) o.0, 
when Antioch was miled by priest-lynasts, and that the Antron was covered 
by « Corinthian Temple about a.p. 100-160, whereas Professor D. M. Robin- 
on contends that the Temple was built “in the early years of the reign of 
Augustus and dedicated DIVO - AVG: he is eonvinced that was not built 
in the years immodiately followmg the death of Augustna. He does not take 





‘inte account the macription which he himself uryents for tha doorway. As 


we agree that the Tempie is Roman, the matter only confirms my present point. 


Xi. Tue Prorte or Lamsexos 
As in all other Theocracies- of Asin Minor, this peoplo passed through a 


Jong. process of change, from a village population—a stereotyped crowd of 


@ This arrangement conjione the nares 
sf the weiter wok the Godlee eo 
press for whoa salvathor the dodioaticn li 
thade, onl waa evidently mumde purposely. 
As a wordhipper approscha! be saw the 
names over th door: the reeh of the 
immcription wae engraved in a aingle Ine 


round the other silee of the omall Templo. 
The didlester may be aan to be the 
privet ancl muxdee¢ Of thn godelica: ain 
Buroach, Avs Lalion, po 16. 

The hill ia the projecting «alge af thes 
Tlatenn. . 


rz 
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peasants with » few simple artisans *—through the period of Tlittte and 
Persian gonquermrs, and the period of Greek and Roman cities founded Ty: 
Kings and Emperors" producing variety of occupation and charanter— 
followed by « chonge of religion, which caused still greater change, Then 
cite a néw time of Asiatic conquest, nearly successful from G41 bo $55, sureess- 
fu) from 1070 onwards, during which thy people relapsed into a candition nob 
essentially different from the original Asintis stagnation. The period 400-800 
aD, hus been treated im @ paper now being printed in Bycention, V, pt. 4, 
which shows that the changes in ecclesiastical organisation are largely a a revival 
of primitive conditions: and this determines the present inv 
earlier times: Records in this region are not known earher than shout 204) Bit., 
but: thoge recorded later often reveal the older character that was * modernised.” 

Certain mimes are characteristic of this region—Leto, Lairbenos; Adrastos 
—and certain jdeas—Kabefroi—and they mark out a district which has a 
weourmphieu! and sin historical individuality. The central hieron was at 
Hierapolis, ut there were others, 

Lairbenos in himmelf ia of tittle interest to ws, but through him we know 
his people, who lived in w world that was young; and in their celigion we 
recapture their primitive emotions and experiences.“* The known facta are 
few ; but, gathered into chronological onler and connected by the thrend 
of homan action and divine purpose, they become history; and only as 
history do they acquire value. 

The geography of the Region moulded the history. In a senso the 
geography is the history, for the Anatolian religion recognises the Harth- 
Mother az the origin of all things. who nounshes and teaches all her children, 
punishes them when they neylect her orders’ and receives them ito her 
bisom at death, Her every form is sacred, for all manifest ber mature and 
power, She is the life of nature, and hor feligion is pure naburaliani ds the 
people understood nature. Meayen** and earth are counterparts (see 
lmianie Elements, p. 213) 

The Maeander ows in a seiamic crack in the main Plateau (usually about 
$200 ft high). ‘The river, rising at the upper end of this crack, Hows, as 





™ For example veers (mewon-car final ibs! ‘aaa ciaha, wad very 


Pout), seowlg Areron(oijol (makers of 
figlioate ware T), yotents (KoAyelren, eayEtroo), 
anil gue or two others, 

3A ow foundation prmeteally olwiye 
hen f new wite alapted ta chongy al 
eocin) ani politivel conditions, This I 
have-callad Hirschfold’s Ganon in HAA, 
pe WD, Deoenpamee bis fet wobioed. it at Helaukeis 
Agral, though he did not gonorniise it, 

“ Rince Il wrote on Chie tegion, in Mmomy 
comme lutodllately efter I published, roany 
writers have treated jt, and bo their books 
Loam gometly indubind—Cicheriaa anil 
Jiidinel, Hewil mud Imbool, Radet, Tes- 
tovteefi, Lurnech, Auderson, vic. The 
agreement of Imboeot and Hoad ie to sno 


weighty in the relation of oumiematica to 
histers, Tho roady help of the -officinks 
in the British Musoum has been invaluable 
to me aimee 1879, ond ia still the same, 

"Tho putishinent. woe diseen, very 
often fever (an onmseri tlnvinog fire), “Con-- 
foanion and OA must be macdo, when 
whe gave warning thus the pruabal est 
wae the warning. 

“ip ieoe Phrygian word meaning 
fie: hone ie derived weeds (ond we 
tny add, dp0Fovids, High-Lanilers, ape, 
wiper anc etpsmeing Mint, Otpe, tin 
High Place). The lower some, darth, ahold 
aiweys bo domg whet in being done in thy 
high gong, heavon, 
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described by Pliny, V, 113, through regio, Apamena, regio Enmenetica, 
Hyrgaletici Canypi, Carin (i2. south across the lower end of the Lyons valley. 
and then westward to the sea) - Phny's authority assigned the low Marander 
valley to-Carin, and equally to Lydia.” 

A glance at the map showe that Pliny’s description is good and complete ; 
four districts or regions make up tho river's course” 1, Revio Apamena 
meludes Aurokra or Aulokra (with ita famous fountains Auldkrens, Rhotrini 
fontes, Rhokrene), 2. Repio Eumenctiea, including Soublaion-Seiblia with 
its vast marshes, Okoklia, Attanasos, und Peltai: Tectnyév wedhov in Stralo’s 
term for the great valley, 9. Hyerguletici carpi begin below Peltai and 
to the Dorder of 4. Caria, ie the Lyeus valley." 

The Hyrgalleis™ otiginally occupied the whole country round Tehukalek 
Dugh, lofty as sean front the deep-lying Lyous valley (700 ft,), but mare lulls 
ae Aen from north atul north-east: ite height is probably about 400 ft. 
The country of the Hyrgulleis waz one of the greatest districts (regiones, yap) 
im Asia Minor. The river circles round Tehukalolc, anc emorges into the 
Lyous valley under Tripoli, 

The Lycos valley is.a deep wedge-shaped cut im the ateep side of the 
Ventral Plateau; sloping upwards in two-steps. The opper step is the valley 
of Kolossai and Chonas, narrowing to the pasa of Graos Gale which learks wp 
east. Kadmos (8000 ft.) closes in the southarn side: on the north is an ascent 
to Baklan-Ova (Lounda), leading rowml left to Dianysopolis, and right to the 
Hyrgalleis, Peltai, and Numencia, The lower step of the Lycus valley is 
mrch larger, aul broader, closed in te south by Salbakes (Baba Dagh, over 
BOO Tt). The Lyous makes its way down from Kolossai in a gorge, picturesque 
but not deep, whieh wae cut by the Archangel Michael to save Kolossai from 
bem flooded. On the north the lower valley is closed in by Kotchelek or 
Tehukaluk Dagh {about 4500 f., which is little more than a lump. on the 
uptilted edge of the Plateau), A steep path zigzage up the almost perpendicular 
ascent to the Plater, near the west end of the valley. 

This lower valley is sometimes reckoned Carian, somotines Plrygian, and 
by Livy (depending on an old authority) as Carian ad Phrygiam weryens. In 
Anatolian. religious geography it waa part of the land of Lairhends If we 
knew more, we might perhaps find that Kotchelek peak was a holy place with 
traces of a kieron, Tripolis-Apollonia, on the other Manauder bunk, jelongs 
to the Lyeus valley, The upper end of the crack ia water-worn, made by the 
water of the Macander sources, seeking a way down to the seu. Below Peltui 





a later maertion for Peltona, Dikuiurches 
ie probably the authority) he is mentioned 
in Ptiny a bist of mrthorities hothin V ond 


| | Eo ¥, 119 he eeaigna the low Mnoandor 
valley to Carian (pervagetur posite 
Una placidus, ote), Itt in V, 110 -to 


Lydia (perfues flooicsis Macamiri mntie im VI, a 
recurailiuns): thee two pusseers weer Lo TH fb better to court Soublaio os 
he taken from ene autbority and to iroyply part of regig Kumienotion, 


tet the river Hows between Lyvihi one 


“The descrption ia evidently oariior 
than Agrinpa's aurvey (12 8,0... Pliny's 
and if we could suppose tint Eomonetion 


“ Henee Ménoy, Coniom, tanked a ong 
of the celeborrima oppide of Phrygia with 
Kolamai, Andria, Colosane, Carina, Comme i 
V, 445: Bee Ayameion, V, pt. 3: 

#@00n the apalling sec note 45. 
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the seismic crack begins, and here we enter the tribe Hyrgalleis and the land 
of Lairbenos. ‘The river, flowing W.S.W,, reaches the erack and is diverted 
to flow in it round the mountam ‘[chukelek, From this port to the Lycus 
valley the tribe occupies the land, and the name of the god occurs. 

The Lycus valley and the crack im the Plateau suffered very often from 
earthquakes. Dionysopolis aiffered in every such disaster, and we may add 
on the south Themigonion, Kibyra and Agathe-Kome (Phylakaion), ‘This 
line of seismic action is different from the zone alony the west coast—myma, 
Ephesus, Sardis, Rhodes, and the shocks cceur at different times as a rule” 

This whole Region from. the west border of Peltai downwards was 
Byzantine period, The seismic activity marked if 









as a terrestrial unity. 
Higher up the river was another réligions unity calldd Attanasos, where Paltat 
and Eumencia grew successively: still higher was the great city Apames, 
the ofd and famous Kelainat, at once tho seat af the god (Zeus Keleneus on 
late coins) and the Hellenic garrison city. 

The Lycus valley adjoms the land of Aphrodisias and Tabni, another 
relicjona unity; «nd its western end (with Radramos, Trepezopolis and 
Attoudila) presenta much analogy to the Carian unity. Conversely, Tabai i 

I use Hyrgalleis, Hyrgalla, os probably correct : the spelling with dimble 
A oceurs rarely, and a weal authority wives double L in Pliny, V, 13 
indicating that the vowel was long; the termination -ahAc is frequent im . 
Anatolia: Paunalla, Korndalia, ete. The Anatolian pronunciation was- 
indubitably Hurgalla : wpsilon was a Greek letier, exotic m Anatolia.” 

The old religious acta persisted as ritual, for no religions custom was 
ever intentionally allowed to lapse uritil Christianity became a destroying anil 
renovating force. Numes, personal and local, typically Anatolian (or Asiatic 
and Onental, as Cichorius and Juideich say), persisted, | 

Leto appears at Hierapolis and Tripoiis: games Letoin Pythia umte her 
and Apollo-Lairbonos: Lairbenos and Leto are named at Histapolis and 
Dionvsopolis, and the surrounding villages: Amazons are mentioned here 
only in Asia Miner: the rare Archipallos occurs at Hherspolia and in two 
other theoeracies where the most primitive conditions were preserved, the: 
Tekmorejan and the Oroundian: (alao that priest must he reatored at Pessimua, 
as origin of the Roman). 

I add a few inscriptions to illustrate the religion, choosing some which 
are imperfectly presented in my Cit. and Bish, 1, Cha, U1, TV, VI, and in 
Hogarth's ‘bahnbrockend ' article on Lermenua in JH.S., VIL, 1887. 

(1) (.8., No. 32 shows the goddess between twin. Kabeiroi: drawing in 











“Twelve cities on the weeternm wommie 
tome sufiered ju aco, 23, Elibyra iota.) 
suffered w year later; ol] wore includod 
in the imperial nilinf anil on the roomuments 
at Rome (lost) aml Puteoli Ehodes auf. 
fered tmder Pius, and Laodicos, eto. a yeur 
or two laler in 15)-2. 


‘i Compare  Kastaballs-Hieropolie of 
Cillein. where dowlle A ooourd rarely; but 
evilintly the secomd vloment woe bits, 
[walls 

“ Compare Plautus'a spelling Tudas, 
Gurus, Taewtesd, 
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Asionic Blenents, p. 214: fragmenta of an inscription with two reliefs ancler- 
neath. 

Leto of this land of Lairhenos was the Eplesian Qaeen Bee: her 
body 14.9 great. ovary rudely assumilated to human form? The Khabiri were 
the gods of the body-quard of a Tlittite king: the guards (Khabiri and also 
Sagasi), do the will of the king and exeoute whom the king wonld slay. The 
Kaberroi were called by Greeks and grecismg: Anatolians * the Twms,’ Cast 
and Pollux, Dioskoroi: under this last TIN they are mentioned i in Anatolian 
inserrptions (¢y- at Misthia of the Orounideis, * 5 lors,” Storrett, WE 
No, 277): the goddias between the Kabeival. is shea called Helens, wid the 
three ore frequently represented on Pisidian coins [see Hill, By, Mus, Cat., 
p. evil) and in a relief at Konia (Buckler in J fS., 1924, Pl 1,5). 

The inscription an reliefs (two small reliefs lost) may recon! the pre- 
sentation of & crown to 4 Phratra (like the following) or perhaps to 4 Para- 
phy lax. 








O67- radiated pos & Molomp- 
olel- ead 
An) Kol 


lost ea Kel 

§ To ovyypop- symbol ov ott)- 
orepay[a étip- Nouv 
[rov Gelva K.t.A. or w plural ides] 


Here the religious trpe is chosen to stamp with divine approval the pre- 
sentation of stele and crown, To ovyyplapov) seems bo be used like Evyparpoy 
at Hierspolis,” the list or schedule of persona: ol els 7S cbyyporpov 
fyyeyponpéver would be the full expression : perhaps otny-yplapov) implies 
that the let was engraved on this atone, while in Jadeich 19 the list Arypexpov 
wns not on the stone bat in the Archives: odvypapov = the schedule necom- 
panying; ets-and év are confused in later Greek, 

(2) CB. No, 32, dating about-a.p, 100, is a list of contributions to a 
relivious association: most give 10 denarii, one 30, one 25, same implying 
that the denarimes had not deteriorated much by depreciation of the currency : 
a few contribute something m addition. The contrilimtions (200 den, and the 
priest's) aro for an erection which the priest dedicates, statue and altar with 
the platform on which they stood > the atwtue (4yoApe) wos probably of the 
godess, not of the Emperor (elkcow rmriiilly}, | 

The hereditary priest heirs a full Ronmo names, 0. Nonina Apollonii ¥. 
Aniensi’ Diophantos. Speralation is free about the time and donor, bat 


probably he sequired civitus and did not inherit it: civitas was not often 


Tn fide. Afi. 1000, p. 200. Mure diese: tnt Mendil alle ber Helimw, The 


pointed out that thore if ie nipple in. the 

“mummee,” al that the wenok ie oxen: 
ordinary. ue the goddess be Ube nouridling 
power: lw explained tho wah ae caren 
bye robe; bot the figore le nwhe. Oya, 
HOt MAMIE, ine nopronenibedd. 

* The reliof ia from Sinda (Istanoz)) in 
Piaiiis (Koola Viluyet innluded Syurte asl 
district, Tt waa cut in (22), ‘The rol 
hero iv, wa Bocklor sees, tho Mother (hal- 


lormomen are evideniiy Kabetecii. 

“Tn Judvich No, 1, ext tS yredurvoy 
leypogee Tes Srv TESS Spe ey, Eratay Cay bes 
give) to persone whoee names appear in 
the ectowinks of fiat: this lit woold be 
the Archivos. 

OO Ata EiSooce wheal! be "AAMotimey, dof prt. 
ides) 82g abeuh) Tet Avery, 
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given before An. 1) in euch w backwater district ‘ 
the first Roman. civis there, 

There was no relief with this inscription, which was probably engrived 
on a stone in the platform on which the altar and the statue were placed. 
The platform was large enough for the priest Diophantos to stand beside the 
altar and pour libations om it.*! 

‘The list of names is Loni | and iargely connected in some way with 
the service of the hieron: the list is'a ory ypapay (allucod to above); 

One contributor, in aildition to his 10 den., givea'a wine-party (olvotroatov} : 
the came word sliould be restored in an inscription of Nikomedeia (Russ. Arch. 
Inet, Consiantinop., IL p, 112), 


perhaps Diophantos was 





ZepiAos Kal ‘Ep- coctvt) Scopoy 
woyevns o} Pow- & Goytes olvo[t- 
pou Tov Popov OsIV KE yupva- 

4 worl ThoAAlav oapyfov Kp 
Mapkou cvet- y Tevpov = 
ovro tea “Pu- 


(3) The power of the god rested on. antiquity, custom, and superstition, 
When Wnees struck an individual, especially fever, the unaeen fire in the body, 
he searched fis comecience to fil where he had sinned, confessed,“ made 
atonement, ani recorded the circumstance as an example, 2emrAapioy, tov- 
mpdpiov, tEotrpdpeiov. The sin was commonly some disreyard of ritual 
obligation ot ceremonial purity, also émopxKla and betrayal of trust, The 
Confessions aye generally made by peasants, homble and tmeducated.% 

Among the Confessions one stands out: tho confessor i¢ linble to prowe-- 
cution, whereas other confessora are punished by the god for offences of ritual; 
yet In this case the confessor Inys special strese on religious authority and 
includes the Kimperor’s Image (see pi 267), which shows that the offence 
miplied didovaltv. Nothing but Ohristianity fullila these conditions: this is 
a Recantation, T eonnot restore the barbarous language entirely. | for Pin 


Agpunves. 
utyos "ArréAdos Aceuryyl- Acovou qidnceios xel 
Sai’ lepes, woAgdels ‘Auégovers Kali] Elxo[y- 
bra “AmANAcaves Ae p- a XE1AAIC opodloy- 
4 wqvot Gel 16 Eucrp- Nodueves sloth Acy| pk 
aTTIKeve Irovertpipfis N gran TrexparyeA(ca)(v) wnGl- 
ElALAC ThyKAT oe itro § [Kjorrag@opviice: errel 


KETO TénverSas “Atrol A- 


4 Tead Aveng for 4v, [6], 

The published @ext hee ind, Moabalee, 
aft in 8, cloyter (explained an oleoypeGare, 
ao Unknown word), 
ehould be remtere| in an inecription wf the 
Avion, Mf. 4 AA. I No. )O2: where Pro- 


feseot Caldorromts Swear ; Trad au unpor:: 
toot N. The photogneph shows N, nob M.. 


4 dukeydy: im FL, 18 read [4pleioytey 


The word dts 


rather than. [or jesoyiae. 

M Zingrels first wew thal wy le mettle 
wher Hogarth ard 7 were convinoed that 
the stony haa MC certainty. This exem. 
plifies « clas of etrom due to ellmatic 
bonditions : ine on the stone is lengthened 
by molatore freeaing. In thia way TT 
Mntescontieme FT, 
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'ATroMey vorative? > KoAlajoBelg : Sic tapryxiva, N expteasing 
nasalization; broorpiptis, confusion of pike, otpepc, part ae Ti 
EveAtoet :yénveiGas for GuverGeos : wapay(y) EM AICO lowes final N before p= 
émei followed by « variation of the usual warning, Mr Buckley and 
Professor Calder sided many years ago. 

(4) A slight correction of a published inseription of Dionysopolis sets it 
in a new light: at Bekirh: on a rownd cippus (f.07.2., IV, Tob = CR. 20), 


& Sos } “leoorroAcrraiv 

Kol Stop & AtcuusotrofAerraw 
kal] & Sii[Hos] & BrouvSéaw 

kat x[3] xon[bv Tod "Ypyot\ das 
mebiov blank érelynoay 

Kolhzrov Thatrioy Olevotictoy 5 


This was publiahed in J.H.8,, 1883, po $87, with Ouev[xa], a conjecture 
due to the idea that a proconsul was meant, Venustus is now certain. 
He was w freedmon, a procurater in charge of the inrge mmperial Estates, 
libertua of Plautia Ureulanilla, divorced wife of Claudius, mother of Druaus 
and Claudia: so Clunding Clamens (0.8. No. 66), Claudius Hormogenes (CB 
No. 32), were Libb, Proce. of Claudius or Nero. Her libertus passed to fuse 
children, and from Clandia he came to Le Nero's property. The date is thus 
aéstred, A number of imperial Wherti and libertne are montoned in the 
inseriptions : Claudian aa above: Flavian liberti Epaphroditus C_Z,, 1. 65, 
Agathemeros CB,, [65 anil 35.4 

(5) Anderson published in. J 78, 1897, P. 411, a decree issued by Hisra- 
polis ordermg that paraplivlakes + should receive from the villagers only ‘wood 
and chaff and lodging : all oles dn” fourrédy(!),¢7 Exaction of money and gifts 
by the police ™ is always a danger in the East, The official guardians. af 
peace and onder degenerate easily into brigands; and the avowed brigands 
become the tends of tho oppressed population. It is easier to exact from 
the law-abiding than to hunt criminals. Such was the history of the 
frumentarii and other agents of the central power in the Roman Empire. 

In this decree fine and restitution are prescribed along with another 
penalty; offenders are debarred from accepting honorary decrees and crowns 
fram: grateful villages. Examples of this eiistom are mentioned in the sequel : 
it is one Among many proofs that the Anatolian villages exercised some degree 
of communal wetion, 

(6) H. 22. A fmgment of low etating the rights of owners of vines 





(Correction kindly pent Wy Mr. Buckler. * ‘The anperal police and secre service 
“Some might bo taken ae natives who of the thind century (and oven late second) 
pained civitas, but I goject this view: were mom dreaded than Whe criminals: 
civitas woold rarely be conferred in this they hed groak opportunity miler pretence 
period and thie hardly ramanieed Region, of exanting oontributions [yp Trial prs 
Hom kL ooo la often written fore, and poems (mokAqTiee), 
vioo vorsa, in Anntolia. . 
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(Beovrérai GyréAcov) against trespassers, who injure the vines, break them, or 
steal, or allow their oxen or sheep or gouts to do any harm. Tis is an 
example of the way in which old custom hardened into formal law that could 
he enforced: by 4 court. Under the old system the vod judyed and decide 
according to custom. Under Rome there were courts of law. There is perhaps 
an anticipation of modern custom, vir. that a passer may eat as be goes, but 
must not carry away grapes.” Poraphylakes who have summary jurisdiction 
and right to fog slaves are mentioned.” Convpare a similar fragment in Africa, 
published with commentary by Schulten in Festschrift cu Otto Hirchfebl’s LX 
Geburistag, ‘ Process gegen Weidelrevel.” 

The -unfenced vineyards were Private property, not communal, 1 have 
observed no trace of communal Jani! in Anatolian-custom, All land belonged 
origmally to the goil: ‘the earth ia the Lord's and the fulness thereof.” The 
land was taken by conquerors from the god; but usually there was a com- 
promise: cg. the conijueror seized one-thinl, Two-thinls remamed to the 
god and his seryanis, the conquered ywople. The servants owned as long as 
they cultivated. the Jamul, with certain dues and portion of the crop to the god 
(and his priesta), Absolute ownership of their portion was assumed by the 
conquerors; but this was modified by the inability of the soldiers to cultivate 
the land. Capital had to be horrowed to work the farm, ani the oaly lender 
was the god who wus hunker, | | 

We must understand that the countrysile was given over to yine-grewing : 
there were paths among the groups of vines: the senha were not driving 
large flocks (ws in a pastoral country), hot the small mmbers needed to sapply 
milk. Sheep's mill or goats’ was mainly used, not cows’ milk.*! Cows were 
not and are not much kept, as thore is rarely grass on the platean: in the 
summer the hot aun scorches grass : goats and sheep live on alow plant which 
grows on the plains, but cows do not eat it Oxen were kept, not cows. 

(7) 0.8. 60, 1 37. Half stelo: two ears i relief in the upper corners, 
making the first-three lines very short. 

The stony has been cub in luilf, a9 frequently happens, and the left hall 
is restored. symmetrically | 








BiA 
A weJA A- 
cov |lGo-u 
unép ovo lmpl- 
as e0Ea]uevny 
loriAN ny dvd 
omer] 


The lady geew deaf,™ and prayed for cure. "The common Anatolian name 
Ba suits exactly; so would Ne, Ma, Ta, but these are rare. Ba was: mevidently 


™ Hogarth in .2.4., VII, 1Shr, "Sach if th bi gow in Creooe, of 
™ In Lott read; Beoetperra 4} Ofphurrs|, = =6(wes im Les], 
cattle large or amall | Hovkier) + in M beeroves = Cine ear wool miicate fooal mjury : 
Slinittm). two eats diminmm, Hee tote, p, 287. 
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of priestly family. Tt will be notiesd that prayers, and inseriptiona of higher 
order ure uniler priestly names (ey, C8. S06, 34f, ote,, while those of » lower 
type are madd by nneducatel peasants, 

(8) CBM, M20, The following ie -broken inte fwo unequal parts, but 
the hreak was irregular, not made curefully by a mason. A more probable 
(anil interesting) restoration than in (8. is now suggested : Apallonios had 
been wounded jn the heel: his brother and he pray fora cure. 


“AgKAGLS Te Kol "AiroAAcs- 
ving “AltroMAo8arou 
lends(spa[veoTHoay oT Any 

4 Untep "Arro| AAvovlou trrép- 
‘vou tpoylvotisbevtes evgé- 
pevon “Amol Ado 


In 1. & ligatores shortened tho line: the copy has part of v eertain at 
the end; tpatregaw 1s intpossible, 

(8) 68. 20, Ho 28; In acy. 187, Auguep: the Theot Sebastot are not 
the deified Emperors of Rome, but the living gods Tadrian and L. Ceionims 
Commotlus. This is an imporin) Estate, and the lordé of the Estate ure the 
owners. (Ucionius was adopted in 136, with trib. pot; he waa conan! in 187 » 
states and oven templea were erected! te him after his death, Jan, 1, 138. 
Motella (Medole, Byz. Moetellopolis and Pulvherianopolia}, as property of the 
od, qunasail ta the Roman Emperor (HG, 347, 449), 

(10) FE. 28, nt Kouseli mear Medele, [y6.6° «(4) ura’ az’.di> avéor 44 
Guciactipiov fri Kupiaxol Tot SeopiAcat’ Emax’: probably filth or-aicth 
eantury. Another Bishop of Motella (Metellopolis) wns Michael, asp. 557 
(J H.8., 1883, p. 393, where he is wrongly sssigned to Anastasiopolis). 

Epitaphs are not nomerous in the middle Plain. This is in marked con- 
trust to the general Anatolian custom, where the preparation of the tomb 
ia The first duty in. life, and emtaphs are 50 per cent. of the mnseriptions: In 
the Hurgallois the facts of life ami society and the direct relation to the gods 
bulk far more largely: and this suggests that, the country of Lairheoos was 
peopled hy w diatinet race. 

Emancipation ol slaves or fosterlings was frequent. 

(11) The following ia restore! erenpli causa * (taking |, tas a heading; 

* 7) Apell[onics| were the father the the late servival af pupae in Lacdin, 
plrase woulil hava beon Bic, Tho repwti- Phryyia, etc, in lie Penjenon bi idtealer. 
tion. ia rare, but oocure in No. 2), 44, * A temo wae frequently marron to a 

“i The People af Thiguota, ‘wnique... dainrhter, in which vow he senma to hye 
of vory amuall utature end ugly yet oot ken: been qualified to carry om the formily religion 
bidding featores, wulike any other peopl) like @ eon, Thiw proctio§ was common, 
known to me, have apperuntiy preeryet an! woes sert of adoption Tf the expenses 
unmixed and unthanged the type of seme = of hia foeter-paronta wore pail he wae fre, 
old mice" (CR, p. 1241). rt Mens ayes “The gonoral sxe le certain: colatle 
orthodox Moslerma and wim suspicions Of = nil nants oeertaln 
Simingers, Comparo Geleer's pecount of 
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but it may be the ending of an inseription placed higher on the stone) ‘parte 
of two dedications, with dates restored ps specimens; im 6, AnjAloy is unex: - 
pected: perhaps 6. “HAloo, omitting yeiArc. 


"AmsAheovi] Arpul nye 
Erous . . inves 82 a? KAJnovelkns xan [Torat yuvry wou 
kcrrexy peIpOUED Thy abr]av Buyeréps [Toriaviy Seretel 
4 caw Kel tpopeloay Kjore Gveipov el Bé [rig Ermevecthe- 
cet, Groce yet aia Srvaoho Anal "AmdvAovi 
Erous . . . *, um(vds) . . KIO". Aupth. TediifAos xr. 


Examples of such registration of threptol (threptai, threpta) are H. 1-8. 
(12) H, 2 should be restored: 


ol Gelves xa froypaplouey Tw Beco 
ov Beivec rév re]Bpepev[ av Tucove 
ettig 62 GAty jeaptjoat [thy Geol 
Sian 7 Errev[ecchel, Gtoet or A. 
(13) 1, 8. 

[el Sé ug GrevectAost, 67)]- 

cet uls Tov Kicionj p05 giaxov [Snv- 

Frovs . . pnlvesia mm 2nlvoberas 

Tod Selvos xjat f yurtt}) poly 1S 

Ge Koay papoplev Tov Eau 

Tey Te8peppivoy Bidwolpat ef GE 

vig érevraAéoet, Oijor1) ef [thu ploxoy 


When exposure is attributed to dream or order of the pod, the adoption 
was evidentiy arranged between the tpogimo and the parents. To avoid all 
question or legal difficulty as to status after the death of parents and. foster- 
parents, the exposed child might bo dedicated to the god: if the threptos 
waa not eet free, or formally adopted, he might come to be regarded im 
course of time us a slave. A formal declaration that a threptos was 
freeborn wal free engraved permanently ot a hierom of on a grave (which 
was a sanctuary) had the same effect.” 1} waa required as n safeguard against 
the lieirs of the adopter, who would not have the same affection for the 
threptos aa the foster-parents felt. Old Anatolian usage put threptor between 
free and slave; but Roman law knew no intermediate category, and varied 
tach in. its attitude to threptoi: one thing was certain: the threptos aust 
be either a son or a slave, As Mitta ws on the Syr.-Rom. Rechtshboch in 
bhandl, Abad: Wise. Berlin, 1905, p, 57: the law ia to leave the foster- 
father to determine if he wishes his tall to he free. ‘The Inseriptions show 
that this imposed on him: the duty to make hia intention clear during his life 
tme, Even pas the throptos had been treated a8 a son, it was safer to 


Ol icuuleer ie mot use in theee doc: “4 Example Sf.clM.4. 1, So, 134, wlan 
mente i only teSpeuluplesc. tightly row, 
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give him to Apollo than to leave his fate uncertain; thus manumission by gift 
to the god was often practised, but this strengthoned the idea that the threptos 
was a slave until set free. Such difftoulties occur when loose popular eustom 
has to be applied according to hard-and-fast law. A systamatio monograph on 
the Anatolian threptoi is a desiderataim, 

W, M, Rameay. 


Note on p. 284. No.7. Mr, Buckler prefers to interpret the ears ws wlloding 
to the god listening favourably, and compares the English " bow down thine 
ear. In this he may be right. Epidaurian inseriptions may he held to 
favour lis interpretation, Here the rude reliefs show affected parts of the 
body; when fever ts the sickness, «a hidden fire, |t cannot be indicated. Tt 
is certain that two ears were aligwn in No. 7, although one id restored, The 
English phrase ‘incline thine ear’ points to the natural action of a man 
listening intently; he tirrne the ear ta the sound. Antony mys to the 
asseribly * lend me yourearm” T state both views and leave others to judge. 
Othor suggestions made by Mr. Buckler | haye accepted with gratitude. 


AN ATTIC INSCRIPTION OF THE ARCHIDAMIAN WAR 
Li, 12. 204, 299, 908. 


Tese three numbers m the Corpus are parts of one insersption, which 
evidently contains the expenditure of Athens’s Treasurers for some portion of 
the years 492/1-127/6, 24 is in two ‘pieces, of which Engment a had not 








Fi. L—fG; T2308 and 24. 


apparently been seen since Lolling's time, and J. T°, gives it from Lolling’s 

not quite correct copy: Bannier had observed with great acuteness from the 

published copies that fragments a and 6 of 24 join. Fragment a has not, 

however, been lost, nt is safely in the Epigraphic Museum at Athens, E.M. 

517%, a very substantial piece of marble, preserving o small portion of the 
_ 
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insorihed face, and a much larger portion af the wnineeribnd back, of the 
stone 

Bannier's proposed join is, of course, brilliantly justified : there is « lange 
contact surface between fragments a and bof 294. But there is alee a much 
slighter, though tmmistakable, contact surfaen between frigment « of 204, ancl 
308; and these three frgmenta, whose catalogue mumbers ate K.AL- 6745, 51735, 
G707, are now hedded together in plaster in the Epigrephic Museum (Fig. 1) 

A fourth fragment, JG, 1°, 299 (EM, 6700). does not make direct contact, 
but I beliove that it belongs to the same stone and that it can be placed 





Fin, 2.—fti, J*. Sou 


2 In fragment 4} line 10, yee da wrong: the 
atone hoe yoo 
2 ft joined 244 atl 308 in the sities af 


ite other two. Very soon after I hard to 
looove AU, having mote three or foo 
further tragmenia whl) seer! similar, 
though J could mot. fix Cher placea: Uhey 
Inebinted 200, mach mle PR PL ak fon 
ASirai lax opA|ouwo), thongli T have onde 
nothing further of this, mor oxactly ohnekiod 
the gizo-of the writing: perlape ib cores 
from «a dotument of the Logietal of dit. 
Bins then, 0 heer hid och conmependinee 
with Me BD. Meritt. to whose auprertiona 
nimi! of what is of valuo in the following 
pesper be alive, 

L ort further thank Dr. Leotards: for 





Fre. 3—l. 1" Aa 


1837, guided by the similanty al the writing. 
About amanth liter, 1 ammo by aeeident on 
24a, which provided sotun) contacta with 


Lin most netulgent hoapatalita f mnjaywl om 
hie Must: mil Stave, the Plylaw, whi 
heiped me led my fragments m plaster, 
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approximately, Mr, Meritt pomted ont to me that the uninscribed imterval. 
above Line 6 in 294 (eri-r) is 0-042 m., the uninscribed interval below it is 0-022 m., 
and that exactly the dare intervals are found.above and below line 7 in 299, for 
helow the sign for 5 Talents in line 7 thers ia visible the tip of « vertical stroke. 
Line 7 of 299, then, is the continuation of line 5 of 204: which im tts tom is the 
continuation of line 1 of 308. Photographs of 299 (Fig. 2) and of iG. TF. 
634 (Fig. 3; see note 2) are given; the seale of the photograph 1 untor- 
tunately different, 

We can uow number the surviving lines continuously (I numer wain- 
scribed as well as mecriberd lines). 
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It ia clear we have fragnimnts of three totals: in line 9, m line 15, and in 
line 16. ‘The total in line 14 appears to be & (rand ‘Total, comprising all the 
previous totals: whether a Grand Total for a Panatlienaic period, giving the 
«umn of four annnal totals, or rather a Grand Total for a year, giving the sum of 
certain minor totals, we cannot yet say with certainty, I (think most likely 
the latter: it is hardly eredible that the items im lines 11-19 are the whale of 
the items for a year of war. In that case the year's payments are recorded in 
separate groups, according to tho recipiont, or destination, of the money paid, 
The enormous total in lino @ excludes the possibility that the paragraphs 
represent prytanins. 

The left-hand margin can be probably determined from line 4, where we 
must clearly restore avaAoperros KjepoaAatoy, tc. 1] spaces before the s. This 
is confirmed by line 16, where we should probably supply youptavrod| 
evakolulrroe xepofAcrev-]: this gives only 10 letters before the a (which 1s 
vertically under the ¢ of Tine 9), but sinee tho letters in this bottom line are 
larger, and wider apaced, than in the rest of the inscription, we may expect 
these 10 letters to occupy TL spaces, This produces a certain difficulty in line 11, 
whore the restoration which first suggests itself ia tpiepotroie}io| tropelbopev, 
and this ia one letter too few, 
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I offer the following supplements of lines 9-10 exempli gratia, to indicate 
the possible shape of the sentences, The assuinptiond 1 have made are ;— 


l. That the second paragraph reconds payments male td the Tricropoioi 
only: the secotl total, of course, does the same. 

4 That the first paragraph, which with its verv lorge total (1267 Talents 
ot more) mast record the paymente on opetutions of war, gives the 
payments made to the Hollenotamiai. (That the payments are not 
made to the Stratego; direct is clear from toluTe eGo8{¢ in line 5, the: 
phrase regularly used to indicate the ultimate destination, when the 
immediate recipients are the Hollenotannai.} 

3. That the line has 86 letters: Ch 1G. 17 296, 301, a02, 


The otabie figures in parentheses indicate the approximate number of 
letters to he supplied, 
A. First: Total (line 9), 
faverhquertoo xjep[cAcev] em tfea (9) 4 apyes xa youvapyovtov heAAeve- 
Toco!) y bhi SAT T [ete.] 
B. Second Paragraph, First Payment (lines 11-19). 
(v TpigpeTroiofic[s Tape JGOpeV jafyiot hiepov xoeperrov tea ASevoase (15) 4 
xr}, [row youvapyout | 
[(12)] pti Teco te Wane Pac (10) ¢ trputaverces (7) ? mpuTavevoges, (17)] 
[(12)]" 
0, Becond Paragraph, Second Payment (limes 13-15). 
t[preplomrorcier Tl apeSouev em tes (9) ® puTaverag (6) ” 1putaveveded, (8)) 
[(7)* Kou tjowe yfouv}apyocr Sex [(59)] 
((11)] on? Wefeele 
D. Second Total (remainder of line 15), 
KEpanatoy [avakoucrog Tplepotroioia evi ter (9)? op 
Tow (2) * 
E. Grand Total (line 16), 
[xoupmavrod] avaAo[ujoroo KepafAcioy, eto. | 


The sum af the inomey paid out, whilet X and colleagues were in office, to. the 
Hellenstamiad, 1267 Talents |—Drach mas). 


opyer Kol YoUVap Ko 





a Naow of chiet Turnios, genitive, ape 
Arruaier, Xepuarnfc, The aame in lines 
mal 16, 

4 Sone end theomotic of chief Trierspoioe, 
dative. The sams in iinea 11 and 13-14. 

* (12) (ff) ve oew: on participal pls, 


souls | kudvicn say, (7, 

" Bg, Awrios, Mertibos. 

m Fy, evrrio, 

18 Gee (60) (00) oe: the date by month end 
hy prytagy? Big. Gaon herrouws Gopye 
Asover, Bexomerrapia bituepen coeitocn estere | ri 


defining: the functions of these Trieropedut.. 
* By. Avtiogtoa, Knipombes, Eseytutoe, 
* Eg, wert, 
PIT) (22): the day of the prytany, ane 
the: sum of money, £4. men Veequapon 
/.4.5,—VOL, LL 


sero. ‘Whe date by month je, however, 
uiexpected, (‘Thin eyuation ia right, I 
boliiwe, for tie your 431-0), 


1 Sum of mony. Ag. (+ Pepe. 
x 
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We, Tamiai of Athena's sacred Treasure, handed to the Trieropotoi, Y and his 
culleagues, engaged in —— in the prytany of (Antioches), the (jifth) prytany, (on 
the fifth day theresf, 50 Talents), 

We handed to the Trieropoiet, in the pritany of (Aiantix), the (ninth) prytany, 
to Y and hes colleagues, (on the Lh day of Thargelion, the 14th day of the prytany) 
cb Tinlevts, 

The sem af the money pail out fo the Trievopoioi, whilst X aud colleagues 
there in office (IM) Talents). | 

The sum of all the money paid out whilet X and colleagues were in affiee, — 
Talents — Drachmas, 

Complete restoration of the first 7 lines woald be so arbitrary ps to be 
valueless. Line 2, em veo mov]GiovlSelo. tewravace (heB| Sopeot) mpv- 
Tavevoces : line 3, Tolyvro sbof[e otpareyoifo!): line 6, em tea—1B09 
Tpytavetloco oyboefo mpuTavevoces:|: Ime 6, towro habe orpareyor(o ! 
emi—?) Apiotorlitet Qopofiei, ete. : the u in the early part of the line wall 
be prt of the word eoedcAutuic. ‘Most of this t already given in JG. 13. 
Bannier's supplemert in line 6, Apiorot|cAci Gopofiei, ts almost certainly 
right, He is the same as Aristotelea aon of Timolcates, Strategoa in 426-5 
(Thuc. %. 105), and Aristoteles of the Tribé Antiochia (to which the Thoraicis 
belonged), who was Hellenotamias 421-0 (J.G. 7*, 220, line 4), oligarchie 
Strategos in 411 (Xen, Mell, 2. 3,46), and finally one of the 50 Tyranta™ (sud. 

®. 3. 2, Plato, Parmenides 127 D), In tact Prosypographia Attica, No, 2035 = 
No. 2057. 

The identification of Aristoteles does not, of course, date the accounts here 
inscribed to the year 426-5, when Thucydides mentions him as Strategos, 
Bannier indeed proposes ao to date them, but the borrowings of the yemr 426-5 
are preserved in JG. 17,324, lines 2-16, and show nothing like this total. The 
Stratewia was tterable, both in theory and in common practice: Aristoteles 
was probably Strategos during moat of the Archidamian War. 

But Aristoteles’ name. and the louy datives (rpigporrovorer in Line 13,another 
in Fine 11), gael the very large sims involved, combine to make o date im the 
Archidamian War likely, Any date after 426 is excluded by the foct that we 
have the borrowings for those veara in JG. 324, and the totals are never 
even a quarter of the amount in line 9 Our year contains, avidently, the siege 
af Mytilene or part-of the sieze of Poteidaia. | | 

The stones which have most likenesses to onr stone belong to the very early 
years of the Archidamian War. The year's payments are arranged in groups, 
aceording to their destmation, in /.G, 1. 296, which may have had, like our 
stone, a final paragraph giving payments to Trieropoioi. That stone belongs 
to 452-1. Payments to Triferopoioi?) occur twice im J.¢. TY 301, lines 1 and 
17 (in both places there t# a vacant apace ™ before the T, i. a new sentence 
begins with Tpi-}: this stone has never been certamly dated, but the form 








18 Jin tha Niet, the 30 ore mrretiged in Not imlicated in (7. 1. | hepo to 
Tribes, the dof the Trihe Antiochisatamhing  publiah g rovieod text of thie stone ebortly, 
lat, 
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nrepitodcet in line 35, with the long dative in the next fine (-o1 tropeBouev), 
excludes the date formerly assumed, ¢.g. by Edward Mever, Forsehungen, I. 
140, 472-1, pe, of the even later date prepared by Beloch ((7.f7. TE. 2 
p. 349); and in line 22 we probally have Perikles’ nanop,* 

The restored stona, slight as the fragments are, deserves extromely careful 
study, for we are obviously at the mercy of hypotheses for the finance of tho 
Archidamian War, f hope someone will improve my suppluments or, better 
still, add new fragments. Whut with Mr, Meritt’s text of 2G, F324, with 

Prof. Adoock’s interpretation of Thuc, [11.17 (Camd, Hist. Jowen, T. py. $19), 
oak this stone and ZG, [. 30) end 206, and with further study of Kallias’ 
decrees WG, [91 and-92), | do not despair that one day we may reach firm. 
ground. 

The Date of J. 1. 301. 

In the last two paragraphs wbove, I have referred to JG. T. 301, and 
given some teasone for supposing it is of the same sort of date as the prewnt 
docament, #,¢. the first yeare of the War. | have nwanwhile published (Num. 
Chron, 1930, pp; 335) a revised text of part of that stone. To the 
evidence of early date for 301, I would add : 

(a) the Thasian ¢ Quota. This seems to exclude tho possibility of 
Porikles (if that uname Ke righty restored in line 22) bemg the younger 
Perikles. 

(b} the likeness of tho repeated phrase xecr)o yeu kon koro Salary, 
line 38 (cf, line 627%), to Thuo. IT, 24. 1, (summer £31) qudcnags 
xateoTigovro Kara yiy kal Kota GaAaoooy choise Gt) EuehAov Sia 
TavTés TOU ToAtuou puAdeev, ‘The cost of these garrisons (lows not 
appear ay 4 sequrate i}em in any other extant accounts: i we find it 
listed here, I think it is hecanse it has not vot become a» rowtine expense, 
The garrisons are not established till after the end of the first Spartan 
invasion {Thuo, ic.) they do not, consequently, appear in the accounts 
for 452/1, 2.6. 12. 296. 


I. oT. Wap eGRRE- 





1 Which would exclude Banuer’s date i: S0onimes, Compnited at aie rate of 10-1. ; 


_ Nem, Chrow, DIMM, p. 24 (of. miso pp. 


(422-419), .dopted by J.¢. E. Poriklas* 
nom |e nid, of course, cortain, though the 
nome ia ovidontly iat of a Stratego, 

10 Lines 114-100 (New, Chrom,, 1930, p 
38): ‘trom the year's revenues collected by 
ourselves, lurpe of Shapte Hyle gold of a 
total weight of Siminwa: their allver value 


a0, SH). 
co wastthd rosetowe Hine 1 / G2 creevayals gratin 
To ems} ho avi yovekeyon | [law apyvpior 
rower hgatenoy (4) tavta shots guAagol wate 
ye net morta) 6a) lorry, 


THE REFUSAL OF CALLISTHENES TO DRINK TIE HEALTH 
OF ALEXANDER 


Ix his meent orticle+ on The Hellenistic Riuder-Cult and the Daemon W. W. 
Term regards the story of Callisthenes’ refusal to drink the cup of ummixed wine 
ata banquet of Alexander's as apocryphal, havmg its sources, as he says, only 
in the later literature of gastronomy. His reason for doubting the authenticity 
of the story is that ‘Chares in both versions (i.e. of the- Banquet at Buoctra, 
where the proskynesa was performed by all but Callisthenes) is clear that 
Callisthenes did drink.’ Asauming for the moment that the story is trae, he 
save ofit: * The Greeks asa rile disliked unmixed wine; and Callisthenes waa 
thus able to veil his refusal to drink “'The King" by saying thatif be drank 
Alexander's health (in ummixed wine) he would be ill," He argues that aince 
Chares attesta that Callisthenes did drink the King’s heulth on the important 
oomumon at Bactra, that Charea and probably Aristobulua, who are given as 
sources hy Athenaens, are both wrong in vouching for this remark, and the sole 
remaining authority Lynceus is only a third-century writer on gastronomy, 

I wholly agree with Tarn's argument that on no occasion did the drinking of 
the unmixed wine have anything to do with the divine worship of Alexander,* 
hut T believe that the remark of Callisthenes is well attested and entirely in 
Character, FT think that the comnmexions in which the story is told, twice by 
Platarch and once by Athenacus,? are of vory great importance and hove been 
overlooked in the discussions of the remark. In two cases the story is told as 
part of the indictment of Alexander as a hard drinker, und ones as an example 
of how great a fire of hatred a light jest like this cain kindle There is no 
indication that the occasion was that of the batiquet at Bactra ot a drinking 
party of any moro significance than many which must have taken place hefore 
the Conspiraoy of tho Pages and after the Conspiracy, If we consider the 
riotous character of these Maredonian hanqueta* jt is not strange that the 
austere Callisthenes would sometimes feel a disinclination to drink «trate, 
evell from Alexander's own cup. And that physical dismelination ia the cause 
mentioned by Plutarch in his version of the etory.® There Philinus supports 
the point of view which FPlotareh combate in the Life of Alexander “—namely, 


© OS, xheiid, 2d ecramble for drinking-cape. When Curanus 

TC L. BR. Taylor, * The Prowiceynesia and = begins the drinking iy Iipthle eapa, i} comes 
the Hetionistie Kuler Cult, f.5. xivil, ae 9 relief to the guests, on detibotow rhe 
i-82, weenie; = Gepormroticp wth, iv, S20 

* Plut: Quest. Comin 623 F—6N A: E390 0. Soa alia Horve, Alaronderreioh, 
De coltnndeing, 10; dave ea A-D. oo. et 

(8, the deperomceis duringr thi Selereew " Onno. Comme, 024 F—O24 D,. 
at the banquet of Caran, and the wild * Plot. Adie, 23. 

=u 
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that the defaniders of Alexander ate wrong in saying (hop he did not drinie 
heavily, but aat long in talk over his cups Philinua, « Pythagorean friend of 
Plutarch, bas extracted from the Royal Diaries entries te the effect that Alex- 
ander slept very often ul! one day aul sometimes through the following day as 
well after tle drinking, d+to0 wérou, Next follows an excursus from. Aristo- 
xenus and Theophrastus on bodily hint and coll: then, returning to the subject 
in hand, Plutarch saya: ' And it appears thut Cullisthenes also rot Inte clisreptite, 
é&y GraBoAy, with Alexander becatwe he felt a louthing of the banquom on. 
account of the drinking *; do¢ Suoxepaivooy Sermvely 61a Toy TrOTOV, . * This 
evidently goes back to he TOU Toatoy ahove. He continues: * For bie: pacha 
away nu great cup, callod Alexander's, when it camo to him, saying that he did 
not wish to donk to Alexander and have recourse to Aca aoe The para- 
graphends: * Thismuch on the hard drinking of Alexander.’ * 

Schnabel, who sees rudeness and snperciliousness in Calliathenes’ remark, 
doesnot attribute it to the oceasion at Bactra in which he issu muuoh interested, 
but cites it as an instance of the lack of courtesy and the conceit of a Ureek 
fiteratus at the court of m kiny like Alexander, ' Ala «inmal beim Gastmal! 
mm Gegenwart Alexanders,’ ete. (Abo, 19, 1929-25, p. 123). Janoly also 
does not ileiine the time of the npisode nore definitely than ‘wok! aus der 
letzten Zeit seines Labene am Holo’ (P. WW, sp, 1677), 

Very likely Alexander did not obstrve the failure to drink nor hear the remark 
in the uproarofl the feast. He did not evenat Kactra notice what Callisthenes 
was doing, notil Demetrios, who waa concermal to bring Callisthenes into 
disrepute with the King, called hie attention tott. And itis clear from Pluteroh's 
phrase that the remark was repeated to Alexander im malice, tv SiahoAs. 
Tho word is significant in connexion with the charges made in de adnilatare et 
amico (60, C—D), where Plutarch savs that Medius the Thessalian, enconraged 
the flatierers of Aloxaniler to “bite” with tho tooth of elander, Saxveiv 
SiapoAais. "Anil so, in consequence of tho sear remamimny even when the 
wound wad heal), Moxaoler destroye! Callisthenes anil Parmenio and Mhilo- 
tas,’ Plutarch continues; ‘He gave himself up utterly to such mon os: 
Hagnon, Bagows, Agasiag wl Dametrius, bowed ilown bs, TIPOUMUVOUPENES, 
and arrayed and moulded by them. like @ barbaric image.’ The expressions 
for slander used in the vieriows passages sugeest sume common Origen for the 
defence of Callisthenes.  Pintarch blows now hot und now cold about Alexander, 
according to his sonrees, sumetimes writing of him as ascetic and abstemians, 
and at other times describing his * bihacity,’ toAuTOoia, anil other -etresses. 
He speaks.of the difficulty m which Alexander's better fiends found themselves 
as to whether to flatter or not to flatter, ‘ us between the shame and the dinger 
they were in a great strait how to behave themaelves;,’* Probably ane of the 





' The verb ecgreetew te Irepenitiy need These chive omg rele, to tlie taal lays 
of pbyaloal loathing aud dislike uf wating, olly of Alesamiber’a life, CL Itat. oiler, 
drinking, ete. Of. Anstotie, Hud, ®& Bi- Té78, and Wileken, Midologus 65, apooiully. 
hoveriaw th wurde: Mab Mur Jol ©: p, 120, 

Suoywpaieoun 61 soccteny The Bouuiewe 1 = © Phat. Alex, 23, Evelyn's translation: 
PrhpaTag, ef pum. 
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 flatterers * reported the retnark to Alexander, Saxvew SioPoAate as Modine 1 
augeested, and according to Platarch it left its sear. | | 

The story of the remark of Callisthenes ie told in Aihenseus at the end of 
talos of the wild drmbcng before his death by Alexander with Proteas and others 
in the house of Medins.. It iv Ephippus of Olynthus, the countryman of Callts- 
thenes, who is the source for the drinking-match between Alexander and 
Proteas, famous for his prowess aa a drinker and nich injures by the habit. 
Ephippusis the authorof the* poisonous pamphlet ‘4 on the Burial of Hephues- 
tion and Alexander, in which, Schwartz says, the aim was to show thut ' Die 
Makodonon kéimnon nicht gebildet-zechen, sondern aiud schon vor dem Dessert 
hetrunken,” and to prove thay “the King who would bes god und his friend 
whem be lind declared to boa here were vicious: und blasphemous men. Une 
may hardly Joole Jur restraint in an attack: on Mexander from « frend and 
countryman of the murdeyed Cullethones, and itis probable that Aristotle algo 
fclé anger againal Alexander for the death of his kinsman and follow- philosopher. 
But there ia nothing i itself improbable in the supposition that Alexander, 
who wished! to exe] ineverrthing,” shoulil wish alse to Le alile to drain ws wreut 
a cup of anmixed wine as Profeas anil todo ii aa often. It waa too much for 
him, Athenwens «ays,.and he dropped the terijprov Siyouv after the aecand 
draining and fell back on the couch. Than come the extracts fram the 
Royal Dinries, which Plutarch also quoted in discussing the drunkenness of 
Alexander. ‘This makes it appearthat Platarch's fem Philinita teed Ephippus. 
Then comos a-citation from the Aolaz of Menander about a soldier drinking off 
a big gold Persian goblot of wine as stoutly ws Alexsanter could. And then, 
on the authority of Nicobontle, itis related that Alexander, at the feast m the 
beau of Modius, chullenged the tventy guests present and recotwed tha same: 
challinwo from each of them, a drinking-bout from which he never recovered, 
The #tory of " Callisthones the sophist,’ and his famous refusal and jest, 1s. told 
at the ond of the chapter, and told on the anthority of Lynceus, Aristobulus and 
Chores, 1 forma o ¢linwax to the story of the disastrous drinking of healths 
whith hus heey the subject-matter of the chapter awl ls intended to contrast 
Greek ccoppoctvy with Macedonian éxparonocia, The connexion shows that 
only drinking of healths.of the tsual sort in a banquet, and not 4 religious 
coremony, is in question, 


Borve ?? assumes a *(Htterspende" from tho passages describing the banquet 
| © Piotarch valle Moclhim the leacdu af Lhe . 


chorus stound Alexander soul the soplist- 
cory of thom whip werd barbed 
bowelher mains) settee mmo 

“ Sohwerts, Aalto 
Ff crus, 25, 1. 27. 

Plat. Alen 4. 

i eewewlerreichk, 1.44: Man began mit 
der mim oeloer Oplersechale kogeseenen 
Gittorapuulo, die rou jor. Theiivehooer 
darrehracht (Charm, b, Phat. Gdp Arr, 


Hetherndua, 


TV. 12: 8: Flot, TO; wel dof. Alp Fae 


D) vom Kenige anechainentd unter Trom- 
petentuach ((Hnnes, fr 1) gewntlit wurde. 


In the fit two refereunce given hore 
mly drinking of healths is in question; 
ln Plot. 70 there is the Gitrese aml thi 
drmking match. after the retarm from the 
farmeral pyre of Calaira, mtiel aber thie dscdierrt 
of the weeding foust at Sua. of Alexander 
and Stotirea, at which Alexander proeantod 
ear ore of hia mine thousand puesta with 
a gold gahy for Ihation. Borve rightly 
teoognites in his atticle in Abe (20, 1eeo§, 
p. 281) that the expreesions Im Arrlan'y 
acnonnt, tpotinw and borivw, -rofor to quite 
chetinite' “Tein kesitlen,” 
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at Ractra, and Mise Taylor believes that the mention of unmixed wine necessirily 
implies Kut to the Gon) Dacion (op. it p90), The drinking of unmixed 
wine at the banquet of Caranua is & sufficient refutation of the latter theory, and 
there js no suggestion of any libation or any religions ceremony of any icin inn 
any Ol the accounts of the drinking, except the mysterious tpds totiav, whieh 
no one has been able to explain satisfactorily ‘The last one to discuss the 
phrase, Te; Farnell (J.808. xlix. TMi.) speaks of a posible alight obeisance 
t {lin spon of the hearth, with or without libation to her, by the: pmssages 
aleng drinking healths cited by Miza ‘Taylor and by Berve, the act deseribed 
consists In Alexander's drinking the heatthof the man ehullenged-and handing 
lim the oup; the recipient then drains the eup, whieh has been refilled: with 
stroig wine, There i¢ no statement in the passages in question, either (1) thar 
& toasi to tle Uood Daemon was drunk (Taylor), or (2) thot a libation to the 
gods waz poured out (Derve), The fact thut the eup ii called a great up 1 
indicates that to drink [t off in the fashion deariled in Athensews might woll 
seni! anvabdtemious inan te the doctor, Moreover, the alp whieh wua canune i 
faut in honour of the Good Daemon, which Miss Taylor. (op, ei. pp. 64-60) 
agsmimes in the ease of the wine which Callisthenes refused, would not have been 
sufficient to give point to his jest-abous not drinking for fear of having need of 
the servicers of Asclepius, The fact that the story ia twice told in a connexion 
that attacks Alexander suggests that itis part of @ dlelenon that emanated from 
friends and countrymen of Cllisthenes, It iz highly probable that it is a tre 
one. Callisthenes was a wit, and this is a good jest; tho reason for his refnsal 
given in Mutarch, Gveoyepaivey ic roy TOTO, that is, revulsion from the 
barnjuet because of the Macedonian manners m drinking, t3 doubtless the real 
reason. The jest waa uttered as oxdppe Kal trondia and twisted mto a alight 
of the King, who probably lad not noticed it at all, for various reasons, until it 
‘was brought to his attention by Demetrius, Later-the story found « place in 
the writings against Alexander and bis dronkenness, as an illustration of the 
way in Which the Macedonian drinking habits affected a Greek. Df Callisthones 
hat not been unfortanate, and If he hed ontlived the King, he would probably 
have been celohrated for his imlependence, wrt and frealom, inalear of boing 
eriticived for vanity and rudeness, Tt is clear that the Creeks found this 
romark witty. 
Callisthenes drank the King's health at Baetra, bub he did not always drink 
at Macedonian banquets, 
Giaace AH. Macimyy. 





The word qd, fe nied by Diutarch 
ond Arrivn in the tale of the Unamgiet at 
Bactra; the onp ool timixel wind le catted 
at mm all the descriptions af the refi! 
od Uallbetftinves to drink Abensuailer’y heualah, 
T ommot agree with Tarn (op. ei. p. 212) 
in hie bolint that the hig eld aylhe whieh 
held the wonixed wine wie tha aime wan 
gold) @day used for libations on various 


occasions aud finally ong: into thie Tintin 
Oven, Alexander hal cooly gold cups, 
nut hie fathor had an anermond ono thet be 
eo cheridhed that ie feck it he bed with Lim 
oo) pod te cnilir iit pillow (Athen. 155 D 
ani 231 Tf). Aloxandor aays bo inherited 


from bie father onty debts and ene gold 
cine (Arriva, 7, 0, 10). 


The: hig ump ney 
havo boon one of hues, 


ARTEMIS ORTHIA: SOME ADDITIONS AND A CORRECTION 
| 


By the kind permission af Professor Sieveking and of Mr,A.M, Woodward, 
whe bee informed me of the existence of these objects and has sent me the 
photographs here teprodnved mod the necessary notes, Tamoable to publish o 
iew small objects in ivory, bone, and bronzy which were acquired in 1011 by 
the Museum der Kleinknnat\in Munich: A; summary account of them by 
Professor Sinveking hos-atroady appeared In the Minchner Jahrb. der bildonter 
Anat, 1012. po TS. Thecchanne! by which thoy reached Munioh ts naturally 
obsenré. but there can le no doubt that thay were found at tle Orthia sadetuary 
at Sparta, the axcavation of which was fmishwd in 1970, the year befor® the 
abjects wore acquire! ut Munieh, Even befure this information reughed me, 1 
howl learned by @ curios accidunt that there had, in faet, een some anual 
pillering from the Ortiia excavation ly one of cur workmen, 

The objocts are reporodiced slightly leas than. full size on Plute XT The 
references to plates anil pages are to the Artemis Orthia bool, 

LPL Xi, 1 -A sons fulblength figute of Orthia, exactly like the one 
shown on Pi, CATS, 4, bot with the skirt complete. 

® Pi. XI, 9, ed, A four-faced Ninna seal of the type deseribed on 
p. 228 and shown on Pls. CNXXIX und the top of CXL. ‘These seals date to 
the latter half of the eighth and the seventh centuries. This Munich example, 
of which all four sides are shown, is remarkable for having what nono of tho 
exumples hitherto known has—ite meats of attachment, ‘This ia a piece of 
bone ingerted into one of the onds of the seal, and terminating above im a 
perforated cylinder, which makes ft pliin (hat the objeot was suapended, 
probulily carried as a pendant The designs on the faces, tres hinds, andl 
pattern of inotsed cireles, present no new features, 

3, 01, X1, 5, 0-4, An ivory couchant ram, pierced from back to front, 
and on the base of the figure an intaglio of 4 tall standing bird, ‘This is. pre- 
cisely one of the numercis figures of couchant animals found at the Urthia site, 
far whieh eee py 20-256, Parallela te the bird, in intaglin or relief, are on 
Pils, CLVE and CLV. 

4. Pi. X41, 4e. A similar figure of a small couchant winged hon, again 
with a bird ent on the hae, The closest parallel to both the Lion and the bird 
is the figure on Pl, CLIV, 3 

&. Wl. X1, 5, Gand 7, @ rand ‘Thee flut bone circular seals with o hole 
on one wide for attachment. These aro of the type deseribed on p, 329 as 
Type 2 and figured on Pls. CXL-CXLIV, These three examples ate true to 


tie 
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the type, with their rwwette patterns on the pierce upper aide, ane) with the 
sewl iteelf having « design of « displayed bind or « spline. 

6, Pl XI, S8a,6. Achone dise-seal of the type described on p. 229, and 
shown on Ple. CXLIV-CALVI ea Type 3%. ‘They are distinguished by being 
lrilled across a diameter and by having the upper face teduced by « chamfer. 
This example has on the reduced face (¢ 8, 6) the head of a griffin, and on the 
lower face a standing eplinx, both in intaglio. | | 

7. FL XO; a, 6 Small bono dive of lentowd form, each face witha 
tiag pattern rownd the edge and weross the face a diameter. | 

8. Pl XT, 10. A fiat «quare piece of bone with a pattern af incised 
circles and lines: Tt closely resembles the pieces of hone shown on PI, CLAX, 
10-15, 

6 A bron Ton-filmh. The bew of the Ghula alone ia preserved: it 
consists of 4 couchant Ton, of whieh the teil ends in a bearded serpent. 
Exactly sucli another is deserihed on p. 200 and shown on Pl, LXAXXVIL f 
It dates to the evil of the seventh century. 

If. In pediition to these objects Mr. Woodward was shown five eearnbs, 
bone ot paste. None bore designs in any way ilifferent from those already 
published, 


The correction wow to be made relates to te dating of the irom spits, in 
which were tecognized the earliest Spartan currency. It is sail on p. 491 of 
the Orthia book that there was no evidence for these being foun later than with 
Laconian 1 pottery—later, that is, than about the year 635 8.0,, A further 
record hias-‘now been found, ty which it appears that, thongh the bulk of these 
spite were found with Protoorimthian and Laccoian 1 pottery, yet pireres 
tuted up with all the styles of Laconian pottery from Lacoman l to oe lote of 
Laoonun VI This means that these dedications may have been made even as 
lute as the first half of the third century pc, Laconian VI pottery lasted over 
a lony period : It began ubowt 425 e.¢,, and must some of it be dated ag late as 
the mikdle of the third century: it is not necessary to anppose that theron spite 
go ilown to the very end of this period, but we rust adeit that they were dedi- 
eabed at least as late aa the fourth eentory, if pot even loter: This correction 
does not affect the fact, as already published, that by far the greater nuniber if 
spits balong to the early period, and from the circumstances of their discovery. 
belong to the latter part of the eiglith down to towards the end of the seventh 
century. Nor it easy to be sure how for encl cecasional dedications at an 
old sanctuary moiply actual daily use as-eurrency: their use in the Orthia ult 
moy well have been a piece of ritaal ptchaism.. Earlier than the appedrance of 
Proto-Corinthian pottery, that is with geometric pottery alone, the spit, as 
has loch already stated in the (thw book, were of rare occurrence, 

R. M,. D. 


THREE LEAD COFFINS FROM PALESTINE 
(PL. X10.) 


‘Tne writer has been recently given the opportunity to study three lead 
coffins, ornamented in reliel, now in the Patostine- Museum, Jerusalem. They 


are as-yet unpublished.* 


No. L—Inventory, Dept. of Antiquities (Part M), No. 1680, entry dated 


January 13, 1028 According toa report made to the Department it was 
discovered jn 1923 during the repair of u roo: from Acre to Beirut, near the 
village of Ry-Zib® 1) was found in one of 4 group of fourteen tombs openol ap 
accidentally during the work.® The coftin waa found in « mtich+lamaged state 
and conveyed first to the local museum, Acre, and then to its preamnt place. 

Description, What remains of the coffin is in six frags ts — 

(a) A short side, measuring 24 hy Hem. It is decorated. with four 
colimans of the Cormthian order with simplified capitals’ The shafts of the 
coli huve parallel «pirat flatings* for the woper two-thirds nf their 


Jength (12-em. finted, 6 om. plan), 


Ketween the two columns.on the right are three olive leaves joined to- 


gother. 


Ientiea! leaves ocour also above the columns and. im fragment g. 


Above tho leaves-atands a youth, node but for a strip of garment over his 


left slouldor, 


His face ia torned up leftwards: his left: hand holds a curved. 


atai7, his right hand is turndd up (with the polm outwards) in o gesture of 
adoration.” His right loot is drawn up, 


' TP -would like bere to meond my oblige. 
thin te the Dirwtor, Department af Amticyti 
hice, Lor pertvission to publish this mmtoral ; 
to thn offmiaie af the Dhpertient, anil 
emycialiy dee Dr De A. Magi for hie inn. 
failing ewarteay and helpfulness, 

© Ex-Zite (oe!) te oe village om the cont 
“al the Mediterranman See, fet far dirom ‘Tyre 
and Sidon. ft is generally idlontitied with 
Kedippe or Kedippon (fea 27, Do 1,4), 
alad unlled Avtippus or Aree (Joa, dal. ¥, 
1.22) omul tho Biblical Achzih (Judgns 
, oh; Joshi xix, 20) 37S. OF, PULP, 


Sarre! 0. Pvaleatinee, Madea, Copp. 1G, bo. 


’ All the other tombe word found empty, 
eave torqome gloat pottery objorta. 
' They sem to be of the Faster uppe of 


the wapitale an five Sidunure grog. €f. 
Lawrice, “Sarrophawye at Lanuvtum,' 
Amer. Joure. Arch, T1823, p. 421, 

"In twiktsl golimma a sy 
aftmigement li mort mmal For « 
ul paratial fintings seo Robert, Sark, iteliofa, 
Tt, 2, 1, LX; Dalton, “wel. Mae afer, 
p. 20, Ne, 470; Hil, Cotalague of Tyieta 
(Come), PL ANMIT 1: Waddington, Arcweil 
itee mcinaien yrooyuce, U Aeie Min, T, 1, p, 
lid, No.1; Montfaucon, L'Antiy. expliy., 
TT, PL TV. 7. 

* This wurvedl ttiaff |e ihn gedum, the 
atiribute common to Paw and the shop 
Lerdls, Of, Thoda, Sy Ae pertonre doe reliefs, 
TIT. 529, 380; Réperteitw dee vnses, 1, 440, 
dia; UT, 36a. 


sxanenpites 
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Oppasite him, between the two columna on the left, stands an, bearded 
ant with goat's lows. With lis right hand! he drags some animal by its fore- 
legs, with his lef he pours froma wine-ckin over his left ehouller inte a vessel 
‘placed at his feot,? | | 

Above the centre of the colunnude a hexagonal rosette with markings in 
the inner cirele ie placed. Similar rosettes ocour above the columns and im 
fragments 6 and « A rope mma over the columne pnd posses in an arch 
over the rosette in the middle, Vases of the kantharos nype atem! on the extreme 
right-hand column and on the centre of the arch. From the former a vino of a 
naturalistic character sprmgs and fills with its leaves, grapes and tendrils the 
whole upper part of the fragment. 

——- Thowpper rim of the fragment is preserved; its curved form shows that this 
fragment was one of the ebort sides, 

This pices is fairly well preseryed;: the hottom is, however, missing. We 
can desume another vase over the extrame Jeft-hand column and possibly a 
bunch of three olive-leaves below Pan. 

The relief ia low on the whole, except in the edaeof the colunins, where 
it becomes much higher at the buses. The artist apparently wished to express 
the inoreass in the diameter of the column) m two dimensians. 

(b) ‘The other short side measures M0 by S4em. Its decoration conusds 
of a rope-ornament running rommd a square field; in the upper part of the latter 
there is the head of a Gorgon, The face shows a low forehead, wide-ppen 
ataring eyes, a smal) tightly contracted mouth, Winding snokes replace the 
hair* Round the head there is:a circle of twisted rope (both it and the head 
itself reappear in fragmont ¢} atid another circle with small pplmgs.* Below 
the head a simile eirole surrounds tho remains of another bunch of olive-leaves., 

Tn the upper and lower left corners tho image of Pan aa in @ is visible; 
sach images probably were wlao present in the two corfera on the nght. In Tine 
field, rosettes and fmeclua of leaves, as on a. 

(¢) Asmallir fragment, meamring 25 by 21 em, ; probably from ano of the 
other sides or the lid. [tis bordered by # rope pattern and Manked on the left 
by a twisted coloamn, In the centre there is « Gorgon’s head, wilh sinyle 





' This type of Pan ia «late Hollooletle 
variety, Tho miimal catiiot bo chonrty 
distinguished :- (tf might bea dig-ota fare 
(lor beth Ubere are pemilela; af. Teacher, 
Levibow der Afythal, av. Pan, oot. Lary; 
bot it fe moet Hhely a bid Poo be dlimgecing to 
the asvriiiee (ef. Michaelis, Ancient Aforiice 
iw Great Britaing pp hs, Noy SH; Goorbierd, 
Aitike Hiiluerls, TY, 112, X, ‘hnhatt 
Blumer, Gricek. Minzen, p. 0, No. 425, 
Ph X22) The potacry jedi goew hark 
te the representations of a Mamudl with the 
kid whe hoee-clain (ed. the See Attic vate in 
the Louvre; Garderr,, Handbook of Greek 
‘Seulpiure, 1008, pp. 004). 

* The Gorgon belongs ta the * pathetic” 


Variation of the ' bmuiifal " type, cloractor- 
jwtio for the Hotlonivtip gad late peoedi 
ict, Roeeher, 4p. clt., av. * Gorge") ‘The 
type Gecure olio On pwo «soon oontury 
darecphagi from Silom, pore iy Cnautanti- 
wople (Mendel, Coral, sendpt. Made dep. 
aia, Vol. I, p. 77) 

'iY, the kent <f autkee sernetlines 
formed bomiath the chin of the (organ 
(Wataingor, Holzahophage, p. Ol, No, 3, t 
kt, m, from Hertel). Tlie woter nourked 
dirtele might be m degenorated form of the 
waly background (roping: the angie) 
fomul ag. on two Silonian sarcophagi of 
the second century a0. (Momilel, op. ibs 
p- Us). 
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leives of an imdetermined character above and on ite tight. In the angle, a 
Tose f tis 
if} A email fragment (4 by 11 em.) showing, a crouched and winged 


in) and (f) Two small fragments of olive leaves, pot photographed. 

The orginal form of the coffin cannot be determmod with certainty from 
the remaining fragments: From the approximate equality of size of the short 
side of the coffin No. 2 anil the pieces (a) anc (6) of this coffin, we may conclude: 
that this coffin wae also an oblong sarcophagus with a slightly curved lu: 

Tochwigne —Tho singly plates were cast in moulds: the iteme of decoration 
whieh are repeated wert produced by stereotyped patterns fixed In the mould. 
Other items (ey. Che vine) were fashioned ond modelled separately, The whole 
paints to masa production. After carting, the plates were soldered toagethor 

Decoration. —As in every objet of antiquity ful in the Hellenistic Eaat, 
we have wlso here ty discnes the respective strength in quality and quantity: of 
the Geenk.arnd the Oriental elenunt, Ajurt from its general significance for 
the history of thie tegion, sacl; a aurvey ia ale important far dating prirposes, 
as the Greek element ia nenally found im direet proportion to the antiquity of 
the object. On the whole we may sry that in the present case the figurative 
olement 13 Holleniatic and the ornamental Rastern (Syro-Phoentcinn), 

Ot definitely Greek origm (though perhaps with some local religions 
significance) are Pan, the youth, the Gorgon, and tie Sphinx, 

From the Orient are derived the rope-arch over the middle of the colonmade, 
tlie rosettes, anil tha vine. 

The oline oomirs in Greece iy conmecion with the oult of the deal,™ bat, 
as in all relivious matters, we neel not asume Greek inflnenco om the 
Kast, 

There are two penance for the ¢hoiee of Pon on eolfing: Lis commexion with 
the Dionyaiac circle andin comiequence with the Dionyaiae doctrine of happiness 
in the nether qorld;!? and, secondly, his wilespreal worahip in Northern 
Palestine, centring tound the famous ¢edve ond sanctusry of the Pancion 
(Caesaron Ponius).” The figure oppostte Panis a satyr ora shepherd, approach- 
ing the god (or his statne within ao temple) with a gesture of.adorntion. 

The rope atoh over the centre of the colonnade is not mlikely @ reflection 
of the *Synan eufablature’ ac, on urchitrave md cornice with o curved 

angmental section inthe centre. ‘The origin of this feuture is referred to the 
Greek towns of Asin Minor; but, as ite name incieates, it is really charncter- 
istic of the” baroque” Syrian architecture, mostiy of the Antonine period. Tt 








ff Perrot-Ghipler, A) of Phoeniow, J.  figurecion| sepolorall roman 


* (in Memoria * 


o Ded. 
' UO Watanger, Hitordephage, WH, No. 
21, yo 10, beddiig (he dend am a ooudch ‘of 
dive, bay or vine Teaves; ye 20, olive or 
bay weentha for erpuilolies) 1, 

207, Cuginat, Maniel darhedtogie 
mmune, TL, G15;; Roach, Mijp. Rolinfa, TE. 
ig0; Maechiars, ‘11 simbolianwi tlle 


dell Accnd, di Napoii, T (MNT). p. 11-145). 
1 Potyb. AVI, TH—XXVII,. Li Joe. 
Aut: XV. 10.3: Be. 21 3; UT, 10; 7; 
Steph, Hyx. «.v. Movies aud Movin; Solin. 
ae. 4. 
CL, the Gini of Prine, Kohl's 
restoration in Kohl, Ager Frewi, p. 2 
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ocours, outside Syria,“ also inthe synagogues of North Galilee,” on coms of Asia 
Minor; and on the Sidon sarcophagus found by Renan in 1860, evo. 

This view of the rope arch as a reflection of the ‘Syrian entablature 
is confirmed by the fact that the vine, rising on both sides of the arch from the 
vases, forms @ triangle (= the cornice), 

The rover are in general we on ancient aepulehral monuments, but 
especially on Syrian tombs “"“— possibly because of their religious significance ™ 
—aus well as in general architecture.” 

The pine ornament is clear mark of Eastern influences, capecially if usert 
—as in the present onse—as a decoration of space in. an arnamental ‘ arabesque’ 
fashion, and. not aga background for figures.™ 

The use of columns in sarcophagus decoration goes back to the primitive 
conception of the tomb as a honse, with which the Italian house ums have, 
inter alia, made us familiar** It occurs also in Greeee™; for the vicinity 
of Sidon see the famous * Pleureuses ‘ coffin, a Greck work of the fourth centiry 
no. Later examples are the Italian sepulchral altars ® and the *Sidamara* 
acries of sarcophingg *? 

The use of the spiral ono sepulohral monument: is auntber point of interest, 
originally perhape of a religious significanie anck 1 with the common 
Indo-Germanic belief of the serpent as embodying the soul of the heroic dead.* 
In Greck art the serpent (the soul of the dead) is often found winding round a 


tree (symbolising the grave)” In this connexion one might addace the stall 


1* Colne of Hadilnen:, aril Pine showing 


Aclia-Cupitolina temple (issued etter aD. 


130), For examples of orchitectimal m- 
traits diding from a.p, L50t0 211 een Robt- 
Watsingor, Siymagogen in Galilda, not to 
1, 145. 

: ' Kohl-Watsnger, op. ei. p. 47 (Toll 
Hom); p. 41 (i) (Rera); p. #4 (Meron) : 


r LIS (wb-WOikke) CL thelr resonmtrues 


tion of Tell Hur. 

‘* Com of tTeaura al Carmoalla (Hill, 
Catal, uf Lycaowda, Ieauria, ate ~ Fi. O10); 
two coina wf Elagabal: of Byblos [Porrat- 
Chipies, wp. mt, T Ln) anil ai “Tripaile 
(Phoenicia), whlch Chapot (fi Salone 
fore, pe LIS = Donaldson, Architect 
numlenatiod, p. 102, No, 29) wrakiy thinks 
ta represent wim fantastic compomition, 

1! Ronan, Mission en Phewicis, p 425, 
Pl, G0 = Kreuad, op. out, 1, p. 290, Fig. 10] 
(now in Contin tials). 

 Tomastewskd and Brinnéw, Provincia 
Amshia, TOL. po i (Tomb of Hamrath, o- 
Buwidila) ; ek pa of Kingt, Jerome, 
Tomb of Absalom, Jerumlwe; Necropolin 
wt Khaide (Holds), filo Bauley, Foyage 
auloue fa to ier ewety, TH, TD); anal Jewish 

Noh ile fa 


CoAT ie. 

* Duseal, ervagt hat feng 
syrienne, pp. 60, 0, Fign, 1, 21. 

#1 Futier, American Expetition Central 


Syrik, sirchitentiive, op. BF; Pomenbewels 
and Brinnow, op. et., Lp. 156, Fig. 174. 

Of, Steayzowski, Alechatta, 

4 Cagnat, op. ol, Lo pp 275-70, Figs. 
had. 

Water, op. ot, pat ay., andl p. 20, 
No, 27 (p. 4, dad.) shows a amall pow of 
cohtinte aimilar te thime in. thie Tomb of 
Kinga, Jcrusalom, mod the ainall oobunois 
Hunking the windows in Byrian architecture 
(Kohl-Watengrr, up, cit. p, 8, ‘Tell Hum}, 

“44. Homdi Bey and Th. Remach, 
Nooopele voyale A Sidiem | Cordon, Lark 
i Ave oncidentale . 

7 Altmann, Grobaliire, p. 130 eqq- 

i Th. Reinach, Mow, Pod, EX j Streygoe 
hk, Orient oder Rom, p. 4 eq; JA. 
RAVIL (LOT), pe Ll eq. CL Hodenwakis, 
Sdulomsntoguhege ion Rémi. Mit, LEK, 

“©* Schrader, Realleciloen der I nofogerm. 
Altertirenelbieteds, p. 31; Gruppe, Or. Al yife- 
fogia, pp. S87-08. For antecedents in 
Egypt of. Amelinewy, Hew de host. dee 
rigiona, REVI, 8) 1005), p. dim Babylowia, 
Justrow, Religiow Hoabylonions, IL, p, TT. 

" Schrtkter, Stefi sa den Grinienk 
wire der nn. Koteersdii, Bown. Jord, 
OVITI-CIX (1003), pp. 40-70). Reiorh, 
Reliefs, 1, 387, 11, 290, 305, 320, 415;: 
Clarac, Miiede, FE 223, No. 75; Publ in 
Juhrh, RX (1005), p. 56, No, Ml, Fig. 13. 
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of Aesculapius ™ and the belief in death ag a healing.*' The spiral probably 
represents such a serpent wound round @ tree. t°* eas 

The division of the shaft into a fluted and a plain portion is regarded by 
Altmann * as charactoristio of Hellenistic architecture and steles. The pro- 
portions given by him (two-thirds fluted, one-third plain) are exactly observed 
in the present case.™ . 

As to the provenance of the spirally fluted column, there are three possi- 
bilities: Greece, Rome and the Orient. The majerity view is; a3 a corollary of 
the general theory of the origin of Roman art in the Fast, inclined to the last- 
named possibility. The apiral decoration is aaid to lave originated in Persia, 
to have passed to Mesopotamia, the Hellenistic East and thence to Rome. 

Certain doubts arise concerning this view on a closer study of the material. 
If we adopt as a guiding principle that we ought to judge only from the material 
setnally before ng, that isolated instances of a decoration do not make a style, 
and that only a series of examples, linked together locally and chronologically, 
will entitle us to speak of a line of development, we must take into account 
the following facts. | | 

‘There are isolated-cases of Assyrian, Minoan and Greek (both Archwic and 
Classical) columns of this type. in the main this development (if any) was 
cut of by the Greek classical poriod.4* The nice nesthetic sense of the Greeks 
repudiated any weakening, real or apparent, of the supports of the entablature, 
We may therefore dismiss all the cases quoted above, 

Greece eliminated, the question remains between the Kast and Italy. 
According to Strzygowski there were thres centres of Oriental art) under the 
Empire; Alexandria, Epheaus-and Antioch, We must look, therefore, for 
traces of the twisted column in Egypt, Asia Minor and Syria, 

Eeypt—ln the Hellenistic age the apiral colinmm was very little known, 
In the collection of Schreiber, Hellentstische Reliefs, which is mainly concerned 





© |te Babylonia) prototype thowmmel PL XOXVIT, 13) with the etatue of Artemis af 
(iudea) of. Sureee, Ddeowverter em Choldds,  E:pheeus, whith lodicates uvonnexion of thir 
Fl. XLIV. basal portion diatinguiabed from the rest of 
Plate, Phos (Uhe aserifire af Socrates), the eolumm with the soulptured ¢olurnns of 
 (imboluin, pp. LOG; he quotes Prient, Ejpheaui. . 
p- 105; Mognesia, p. 195. ™ Dalton, O. M., Homdiqatof gz. Archare- 


6 For similar rae foe me Minow gem 
[Eveaud, J.H.S. XXT (1001), p41, Pin. 34) 
ew mba bo from. Pompei, biel fisted! anil 
half plain (Dorembere-Saglio, Pig. 1088); 
a mameojeum from Algiors, aleo half-thitecd, 
balf-plein columns (Gaell, Mon. antéy, de 
PaAlgére, 11. p. (4 aqi}; tho Newwied ailver 
plate (one-third fhuted, two-thints jplain)) 
Reinach, Reliefs, 1, 2. JA net intorrstinus 
cormidcence fw the Byzantins church at 
Shofe “Aror, nit far from E2-2ib, where the 
auno type and proportion are observed 
(PAF. Suewey W.. Palestina, Memmuire, 
I. p42), Of further « coin of Gallicnus 
from Kimenia (Head, Catal, of PArygia, 


iogy; Fiuifimuann, (hr. Archddiogie, pp. €82, 
#05; Oabrol, Dietionn. archiol, chretienns, 
a.¥. * Colonna.’ 

™ Adsyrian: = =Perrot-Chipiez, Aetyria, 
T, p278; OC, p. 305. Minoan: Pirtwongter, 
Antke Gomme, TY, Mi. IT, 21; Byraona, 
dAnnwol Bru. School Athens, TX (1902-3), 
pre 7-8, fig. 3; Bossert, Ali-Kreia,, 
p 28. Archain Greena: Wiepand, Dis 
arnhyvieche Poroarchitectur der Acropolis 
cw Athen, po 172, ‘Cluseinal Crowes: epaurh 
from smal) objects (Ciiapot, op, ci.) the 
only cape je the ‘Serpents Cotomn" st 
Comtantinople (From Dells), 
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with work under Alexandrine influence, there is only one example, and doubtiul 
at that. 

Asia Minor.—Tho caine of the Greek towns show numerous examples of 
twisted columns; but, as V. Chapot: points out, these coins aro late, and any- 
how the coins of Asia Minor are so numerous that all proportion to other 
provinces is Jost.*? Of architectural remains few are carly: eg. the Roman 
thentre at Termessie**; a bulkling at Ephesus (possibly, but not probably, 
of an. .106-7) ” and one at Aphrodisiaa.” 

In the central plateau of Asia Minor few moniments are still standing 
and fewer have been excavated. One must refer, therefore, to the collections 
of Sir William Ramsay, Miss Ramsay, the recent publications in the JURA. 
and in the Monumenta Amae Minons Antiqeae, which ore concerned mostly 
with grave-steles, ete. We find there several instances of spiral columns, 
none, however, earlir than the third or fourth century ac." 

Syria.—The architecture of the capital of this province has almost entirely 
disappeared: but a good deal of the Syrian type of arelutecture haa been 
preserved in the smaller places of the province and has been carefully collected 
and described by Butler and de Vogué. As it is obvious that the styie in favour 
in the capital js reflected in the buildings of the villages (though probably a 
little later}, i) follows that, if the spiral column liad really originated in, or 
apread from, Antioch, it should be reflected in the architecture of this 
province earlier than it could be found in Italy, This is, however, not the case, 
In the two publications of the American Expedition in Syria, which give 
deseriptions and drawings of hundreds of buildings, only two eases of apiral 
columns anteriot to the third centiiry 44"? are to be found and only one that 
could possibly be assigned to the first centuries n.c, or ap.“ Even liter 
cases aro-rare.“? So much for the alleged Eastern origin, 

Tt may be said at once that examples from the West are earlier and more 
numerous. We find spiral columns (perhaps aa p reflection of the ropes used 
for Jowerme the coffin) in the corners of Etruscan. sarcophagi and ossuaries.” 
Linked up with them we find: twisted cannelures on Augustan capitals:of the 
Corinthian order™: Arretine pottery with twisted columns iy relief; the 
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Boscoreale cup; Claudian,” post-Claudian ” and Flavian tomb altara.*! 
(In TO. cases of these altars with columnar decoration, a¢ given by Altmann, 
ga have spiral columns; many of those cannot be precisely dated, but. mutat 
he pre-Antonite, whicli is-all thaf-mattera here.) We find this type of decora- 
tion in the Western provinces too: on the Rhine in the first “ and in Brita 
in the second century ab. This later date ia especially important, ms it 
corresponds roughly with the earhes! dating of tho first sarcophagus of the 
Sidamara type Concerning another spiral column of this period, the 
Trajan column, Prof. P. Gardner anys thet the manner in which the Treze t 
wound like a nbhon round the column is apparently—as far as our scanty 
knowledge of Hollenistic architecture of the third and second centuries BO. 
allows us to judge—a novel feature in the period." 

The above doce not, of course, entirely exclude Hellenistic influences as 
emanating from South Italy, In Pompeii plants are represented winding round 
columns in fourth-style paintings i a manner recalling Egyptian prototypes, 
and which certainly suggest a spiral column.®* Nor does it refleet on the gen- 
eral theory of the Eastern origin of the ‘Sidamata’ group; although it has been 
justly pointed out that of twelve monuments of this type four have been 
found in Italy, three in Greece, two in Bithynia and only four in Asia Minor 
itsolf, the supposed home of the style? | 

We must Net even assume Italian influences on the East. The spiral 
decoration is closely allied with the rope decoration, which is of almost universal 
occurrence,” and which admits without any diffieulty the idea of spontaneous 
creation. 

Tt is, however, quite possible to maintain that a certain decorative element 
has been taken over by the East from the West, contrary to the supposed 
general trend of art at that time. This is, after all, not an isolated 
instance: there are several other examples of such influence in Baalbek and 
elaewhere. Corinthian capitals, with the three-leaf cup of the West, but 
with the deep-cnt loaves of the East, ate foun: at Raalbek and Madaha ™; 
opus reticulatum is used in'a tomb at Home”; the shell-niches at. Baalbek 
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show tho wido rim of the shall now above and now below, the former being an 
Fastern, the latter a Western characteristic."* 

Such isolated examples of Western infinence ote easily explamed, There 
waa a big influx of Syrian architects into Rome m the second century aw. Both 
those suceessfil and unsuccessful must have returned home having armed 
something new at a place which, if nob itself creative in art, was at least the 
clearing-house of all the styles of the Empire,“ 

In conchuling this digression the arguments produced by M. Courhaul 
in sapport of the Greek origin of the spiral column might be analysed. 

This learned scholar admits the possibility of 4 spontaneous creation of 
the spiral colunm, although the causes he puts forward (observation of plants 
winding round a column “ or of painted hands of linen wound as & (lecorstion 
round columne] are somewhat dificult to accept ; however, the latter might be 
correct; as faras regards the spiral froze, 

The main arguments in favour of a Greek origin of the spiral column are : 
(a) that Apollodorus, Trajan's architect-in-ohief, was a Greek; (6) the Delphi 
serpent columm (¢) that the uses of the Trajanic column as murking a tomb 
aud at the aame time supporting u statue is Greck im its origin.** 

In reply one could point out (ad «) - Apollodorus was not a Greek, but a 
Syrian fram Damasqus.“" How little he was likely to have learned about the 
spiral column at hame haa been ahown already, (ad 6); the Delphi column is 
an isolated case; (ad ¢): even if we agree that the ideo of 4 column in this 
character came from (reece, nothing is implied aa to its decorative dotais, 
which might be distinctly Roman im character, 

Connexions and associations.—The use of Jead for coffins is suppored t 
liave originated in the Hellenistic Bast and to have spread from there to. 
Ttaly,*7 Gaul,** and Northern Africa.” 

In the present case the nearest parallel is a lead sarcophagus bought by 
de Sauley in the Beirut bazaar as coming from Ruad (Arodias).™ The decora- 
tion (Fig. 1) shows sucli similarity that one is tempted to assume the same fac- 
tory. Especially close are the parallels with fragment e—in the rope-pattern, 
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the spiral colimn on the gide, the simgle leaves: the difference ia mainly in the 
Sphinx, which replaces the (rorgon in the centre; but the Sphinx itself is very 
simitar to that im fragment @, ‘Tho leaves joined in threes (cf fragmente 4 
and 6) are aiso there ina row with the frnite in between ; aud this arrangement 
connects again the Ruad fragment with a sarcophagus discovered by de Sanley 
in the Tombs of the Kings, Jerosalem (now im the Lowyre)*! There also we 
find o rope-pattern, olive leaves and fruit, besides grapes and many other 
frurts. 

The present coffin lias also many other comnexions with Phoenician lead 
coffina: two sareoplagi from Toms (now im Constantinople) show a twisted 
column of the Corinthian order 7; a coffin of the same atyle from Baabda (in 
the Lebanon), also in Constantinople at present, has rosettes and a temple with 
two spiral columns ™; four lead sareophagi are mentioned by Renan as found 
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in the vicinity of Sidon; one among them, found by himael! and given in his 
work, shows a vine pattern, growing out Of A vase similar in detail to thot 
before na, bat more stiff and formally arranged“! The same sarcophagus 
has also traces of the 'Synan entablature’ referred to above. Finally, there 
is u sarcophagus from Byblus 7 with olive-lecaration, columna two-thirds 
fluted and one-third plain and partly twisted, 

The above shows in any case that the fragments of the present coffin belong 
to the Phoenician group and that the coffin itself was probably manufactured 
at Sidon or at Tyre, for some inhabitant or citizen of these places; it was 
certainly too costly for a villager from Eedippa. (The coffin could be also 
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connected with Acre, but as it is the southernmost of the Phoenician coffins 
found till now, a3 1t seems, the northern connexion is safer.) 

The seanty material given above does not enlighten us—even approximately 

—on the dating. More material must be brought in,-and this i¢ furmshed 
hy the Sidamara group on the one hand, and the avnagogues of Northern 
Galilee on the other, 
The Sidnraara group, dated from (he second to the fifth century a-D., 
agreea with the present case in the use of twisto! culumns, the placing of figures 
between them, the arches above the colimms, and the preference for the Corin: 
thian esjital, 

The synagogues have, apart from the ase of the spiral columm, similarities 
in the ornament, especially the vine decoration. We have therefore a closely 
related group of surcophagi and a more widely related group of other monuments 

Religious association.—W as the coffin Christian, pagan or Jewish | 

This question can be answered detinitely from the character of its decora- 
tion, The uae of the vine asa symbol is mostly regurded.as.a sign of Christian™ 
or Jewish tombe: ‘nor does the use of pagan deities or images exclude such an 
affinity, so lung aa these images were of a type inoffensive to the faithful acto 
without any obviously pagan charncter.7” ‘The use of Pan, a Satyr, and the 
Grogon excludes, however, these possibilities: The coffin is pagam: 

Approximate date, The internal evidence as to the date ia rather meon- 
elusive; the comparative artistic excellence of the whole (as compared with 
the wooden dharacter of the usnal Syrian statuary) speaks for good proto- 
types and an early date. On the other hawl, the modelling ts flat, and there 
is Wo urtistie principle of arrangement save the primitive one af symmetry. 
Also we may see m it the beginning of division between the figurative 
decoration of the Greeks and the Oriental ‘arabesque’; the fact that the 
decorative elements are of a strongly mixed character points to later date, 

Of the related monuments, there is a certain connexion with the * Tombs 
of the Kings” (thought to bo in. reality the tomb of Queen Helena of Adinhene 
—of the first century a.p.) through the Ruad sarcophagus and the sarcophagus 
found in these tombs: The latter might, however, bea later introdwetion inte 
the tomb, up to Ac. 70, The ‘Syrian entabiature * dates from the second, the 
Sidon sarcophagi from the third or fourth, the Gatilean synagogues from tho 
early thiril (though this is disputeil), the Sidamara group from the second to 
the fifth eentury. i. 

I{ we consider, however: (a) that the present sarcophagus is inferior m 
workmanship to that of the first century (from the * Tombs of the Kings ze 
that it is pagan, and therefore likely to be earlier than the Clinstuan saroo- 
phagi of the third century; (¢) that an the matter of the twisted column it was 
found nearer the oogst, therefore it came probably earlier mider the infinenco 
aaa 
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of the West (whencv, we aseume, the spiral column arrived) than the synagogues 
further inland; and (d) that it reflects the ‘Syrian. entablature’ (frst noted 
in a>, 136), and. therefore must have been made some time after the 
introduction, we may conclude by regarding it-as a work of the secand half of the 
second cantiry AT. 

No, 32.—Inventory (Part M) No. 1079, entry dated 19,1,1928; provenance 
given= Tamallah (N. of Jerusalem).7* 

Preservel are ono long sido, with bottom still attached m fragments 
and one short aide (not photograplied); the long side measures 180 by 30 cm. 

The decoration consista of: 4 rope ornament tuning round the whole 
and crosswise over the field: between the ropes loops of rope are arranged 
aymmietrically (there are fifteen of them, ons in the centre below is missing). 
Apart front these, the surface shows two kinds of rectangular, framed plaques. 
The larger variety, tepeated three times.on the long and twice on the short. 
side, is divided into two compartments ; the upper bigger one shows « Victory, 
winged, turned left, She is dressed in a Dorie chiton, opened so aa to 
show her left leg advancmg, and girdled with. a scarf, the ends of which are 
floating ina manner suggestive of a Palmyrean (pagan) tomb pamting, dated 
by inscription to Ab. 259.7" Herright.arm is lifted up and she carries something, 
probably a wreath. Ter left hand is stretched out backwards, In the lower 
part of this plaque some winged animal, a griffin ora horse, 1 lying. 

Of the emaller plaques, placed horizontally, there are eight. We see-thero 
two wings! Erotes of the familiar type, the one on the left carrying 4 bowl 
with fruits, the other(on the right)a basket and 4 woie-slcin over his left shoulder. 

This type of decoration wit! aquare plaques recalls pressed lead-work,™ 
anil especially a Christian cup from Tunia dated o7, 400 Ac, with a queer 
mixture of pagan and Christian motives.*" The present coffin is, however, 
not preseedl but const. | 

In its decoration thie eoffin with ita sober and spare ornament is much 
more removed from tho ornate Syro-Phoenician type than the preceding one; 
it is connected with it, apart from material and form, mainly by the crosswise 
arrangement of ropes, which can be found, albeit in a degenerated state, in the 
Sidon monogrammatic sarcophagus referred to above. 

As to the details of the decoration, the foop is found very early as a aym- 
bol of immortality, wed it survives till this day in the East aa a aymbol of 
resurrection. A note, for which 1 am indebted to the Department of Antiqui- 
ties, says that it is customary among mombers of the Orthodox Greek Church 
to give at Easter presenta in the form of a loop-shaped cake, with a coloured 
egg inside it, The symbol might have aleo an added significance of the binding 
of evil spirits.” 


The photograph shows the right ade “ Overbook, Pompeii, p. 62. 
and the middle of the long aide; the pert "| Kraus, Cheat, Kunal, 1, p. 234. 
to the left of the eeoond orosing of the coped © Scheftalowitz, Meligionagesch. Verenche 
correaponds exactly to the partan the right wnd Arbeit, XT,2. Cf. tho Hercules knot, . 
af the crossing on the night, which ahows, onidl thea synagegue of el-Dikko (Kolil- 
St Bireyyowsli, Orient oder Hom.,p. leq. Watsinger), 
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The nearest parallel to the Nike is fo be found on two gema of Gnostic 
type, given by Calrol. We find) there the same posture (save for a palm in 
the right hand, which is here absent); also the symbolic meaning seems to he 
the same, The type seems to have developed out of a pagan Nike crowning 4 
hero or emperor’ The Palmyra tomb also shows a similar victerr, in front 


view, 
g,** especially in symbolic 





The Eroter are of a type common in tomb painti 
Vintage soenes (althongh this symbolic meaning is dispated), Ba 

The basket 1s common on the * door-steles * of Phrygia of the third and fourth 
eontnries a.p.47 

This sarcophagus is Christian, because of the symbols of immortality, the 
Erotes, the moffensive character of the pagan figures, and the connexion with 
the Sidon monogrammatis sarcophagus.** 

As for the approximate date, we must consider that (a) the use of pagan 
eymbola points to an early date, at least m tho Orient; (b) the comparatively 
good types used point in the same diregtion; {¢) the Gnostic influence, whieli 
waa here, 45 elsewhere, the mediator between paganiam and Christianity, 
flonrished m the third century; (q) the dating of the Palmyra tomb (4.p, 259), 
All this seers to point to the shied century Ad, ad the date of this work. 





No. 3—Inventory M, No, 1082 (entered January 9, 1927, as “lead ooflin 
with Jil, omimmented with vine pattern and knots’), Provenance: given: 
Ascalon, Measurements : 230 by 53 by 27 em. 

Inside the coffin the following objects were discevered (Dept. of Antiquities, 
Inventory (Part I) + noa, 922-25, dated Jan, 0, 1927.) 


(1) Gold mouthpiece of corpee pierced at enda; found with fragments 
of charred bone (110 by 40 mm.,); 

(2) Gold headband of corpse (220 by 45 mm.); 

(3) Heavy gold foil in form of knots as ornamented on outside (100 by 
iS mum. } 

(4) Gold necklace (155 by HS mm.), with thin ends fastened together 
and buttons at sido ; 

(5) Coins of Valentinian, 


The coffin is complete and well preserved; very solid and heavy; the 
ornament on the cover is repeated on the sides (not photographed). It consists 
of vine, with grapes and leaves, crossing the cover In & manner similar to the 
crossing-ropes of No, 2. The vine ia of a rather stylised form, the leaves pot 
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modelled, but left almost triangular, with the outline only in relief and the 
interior lain: the grapes arn’ but a cluster of dots in relief. 

In the fiekls right and left smaller branches (winding in the same fashion) 
are arranged parallel to the short aides of the cover; they are three in number. 
On both sides of gay as well asin the centre-piece, are two loops, correspond- 
ing to those on No. 2 and arranged symmetrically, 

Branches of vine, like those jn the centre fields, ron ont from the corners 
of the cover (these short pieces of vine pattern were clearly cast by hitting m 
ready-made moulds). Short pieces of rope are placed vertically m the spaces 
between the vine and the rim of the cover. This stylised decoration has a 
very agreeable effect. 

The eoftin is clearly Christian, in view of the vine-lecoration, the symbolic 
loop and the late date of the coins fom in it, Unfortunately these coins 
cannot be now identified more closely, and we must be satistied with the 
terminus anfé yueni, the accession of Valentinian in a.m, 364, 

M.. Avi-Youan. 


SOME TECHNICAL METHODS OF ARCHAIC SCULPTURE 


Tox peculiar freshness and clarity of surface and detail which distinguishes 
so tatich of urchsic Greek sculpture in marble seems to be due to the perfection 
of technical methods no Jess than to the consummate skill and genius of the 
urtists. At present little investigation has beer mule as to what those 
technical methods were, Curl Bliimel? has laid a sure foundation for future 
study, but muck can be done to amplify his conchisians. The following notes 
constitute an attempt to ascertain some of the technical facts from a study 
of the original works of art 

The simple drill—Somo light has recently* been shed on the use of 
the drill in the fifth and fourth centuries Bc, and the gradual transition from 
the simple to the running drill. But it is still a matter of some uncertainty 
when the: drill eame into use in the archaic period, first for roiner aril then 
for major detail; for it remamed for centuries an adjunct only and did not 
become 4 major tool until Roman times. 

Tn the ewrly archaic statues in soft stone (” poros,’ limestone and sand- 
atone) that I have examined L have failed to detect any trace: of the drill. 
There is none in the Attic ‘ poros* series, none in the Cretan aculptures from 
Prinias, none in the two similar and contemporary Cretan sculptures in the 
Louvre, ‘Tho drill apparently only came into use aa herd stoves and marble 
became popular. 

But, even so, it was a long time before the drill was eed at all by carvors 
of murble. In the series of Attic hora’ it was, in any case, rarely ual for 
sculptural purposes execpt for the undercutting of folds of hanging elrapery- 
It was, however, used for structural purposes before it was used for artistic. 
As proof ol these assertions we can take the following facts : 

Korai, which in type and structure must be placed at the hayinning of 
the series, show no trace of the drill at all for artiatic purposes. Nor, intleed, 
is there anything in their adornment or attitude which calle for it, No. 50% 
jn the Acropolis Mnseum ia innocent of drili-holea, No, 67; almost perfectly 


A Grechieche Biillgwererteit =  (Borlin 
p27). 

) Nevertheless those who hwve jnve 
tigatiil the question are by no titans on 
agevernont. ‘Thue Prof. Rhye (Carpenter 
(The Sculpture of the Nibe Temple Parapet, 
(024. 78) attributes the ‘trandtion from 
the stationery to the camming drill” to the 
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Parnpet.’ Prof. 1. Ashmole (/.H9., 1090, 
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preserved, scrupulously avoids it upon-exposed surfaces and shows its ise 
only iv the cutting of a dowel-hole on the left forearm. So too the stele of 
Aristion and that of the “Hoplite Runner’? are achieved without recourse 
to the drill at any point. 

All four of these works are generally attributed to the middle of the sixth 
century and hardly later than 540 pc, The hair-fashion of the *Topiite 
Runner” and the treatment of his eyebrows indecd associate lim with statues 
of a considerably earlier period—the Sunium Apollo, the Berlin Kore and even 
the Kerameikoe head, though 1 should hesitate to give him a date before 
Oo B.C. 

The Naxian marble group from Athens (AM, Nos. 592, 019, 677) and the 
Samion Hera of Cheramyes not only show-no trace of drill hut. seem to have been 
finished in detail by the atid of one ainrple tool (see below, p. 922) anly. Thetr 
date is problematical, but few would venture to date any of them after 540), 

Among the other Attic koral im the Acropolis Museum the following show 
no troe of the doll: Nos. 594, 615, 670, 671, 672, 674, G75, 676, G78, G83, 
G85, O87 Of these, Nos, 994, 413, 670, 67D are described by Dickins a in 
the * full Chiet * style and are of island marble. If we prefer to reject Dickins: 
classification we mast at least admit that they ull alike reflect a style wholly 
now to Attica and are in a material newly become fashionable in Attic studios. 
No. 674 is placed by Dickins at the end of the carly Attic period and at the 
beginning of the Tonising period : even without his classification it 15 evident 
that thia kore is not one of the later series, The remainder are hard to date, 
but in no case fall later thun MW), Probably they antedate the Revolution 
of 510, 

The horat and other statues which exhibit the use of the drill wre Nos, 615, 
680, 681, 682, O84 and 604. In Nos. 615, 680 and 682 the drill used is a very 
small one,’ and it is used with great discrimination and care for the underutting 
of drapery only. On the other hand, Nos. 68l.and 664 use it extensively and 
often: In No. 681 the drill used was some § mm. in diameter, Tho-first af 
these two ia the Antenor kore, the second a large hore which is. almost universally 
uttriluted to the close of the sixth century. No: 694, a torso of a: Nike, is 
dited by Dickins at 480, But Nos, 015, 680 and 682 aro in Dickins’ * Uhiot - 
tanner atl aru certainly of earlier date than the others. The * Theses and 
Antiope’ from Eretria and the Athena torso from the same temple all alike 
exhibit the full use of the drill in the manuer of the Antenor hore, In both 
the drapery is deeply undercut with « drill, and inthe Theseus and Antiope 
the ears are finished in the same way, In the Athena it is particularly evident 
on the left side of the figure for piercing underneath drapery, and the mouth 
of tho Gorgension is cleared largely by the drill at the corners; incidentally 
the drill seems to have slipped and has pierced a hole on the side of thie 
Gorgon's tongue. 








© National Miiseurn, Athena, No. 109. Artemia on the friese of the Cnidian 
* Avimilar drillis used, botveryapanugly  ‘Treaguryand on theslopery of the Horakles 
for uniderowtting the drapery folds of the lo the Cnidlinn pedimental ralicl. 
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The Antenor Kore must, for historical reasons, bo dated soon after 510, 
since the seulptor of the Tyrannicides could hardly have worked under the 
Peisistratidae, and can probubly be identified as the master of the Delphian 
Pediments, whieh, presumably, were executed shortly before 510, The 
Eretrian seulptures‘are usually attributed to the close of the:-sixth eentury. 

From all of which the following tentative conclusions can be drawn; 
that the drill, known in the earliest stages of marblo-carving (and in any 
case a carpenter's tool aa old as Homer 4), was not wed as seulptor's tool 
proper, that ia, for the execution of artistic detail in a work of art, ntl archaic 
art was well advanced. Probably it came into use among the Attic sculptors 
of korai about the beginning of the last quarter of the sixth century wc, and 
became increasingly popular towards the close of the century. Antenor and 
his pupils extended jts nse and employed large and deep-cntting drills, But 
in no ease was the drill used exoapt for drapery. 

After the year G40) the drill seems to fade in popularity and the later 
archaic works, like the Futhydikes fore or the Elewas Persephone, show few 
traves af ite use. But the Athena No, 140 in the Acropolis Museum shows the 
drill nsed for undereutting drapery by a series of points close together, which 
was the last stage of the use of tho simple drill before it was transformed into 
a running drill, This Athena is dated to . 460 m0. 

The flat chisel, the knife and the claw ehisel.—Defmite proof of the use 
of the chisel is hard to establish in finished statues. Tho same cuttings may 
often be achieved by the ail of a knife or with o sharp-edjod file made of 
abrasive stone. But in the case of the korai, the hair, some details of drapery 
and most of the facial features wem to have heen done with » flat chisel. 
There is a8 yet no certainty that the flat chisel was used at uny tine for primary 
work ns was the claw chisel except in the case of very low reliefs which. in 
the archaie period, are cut almost exclusively with the Hat chisel. 

In the Attic ‘poros" sculptures and in the Cretan limestone series the 
chisel and lmife ate the only tools employed after the preliminary dressing. 
[ can find no trace of the use of a claw chisel in the “pares” eculptures. fn 
the ‘Introduction of Horakles ’ pediment a very narrow-edged chisel was vised 
for the beard and hair of Zeus, for the embroidored garments of Hern atl for 
the hair, beard and whiskers of Herakles. The use of this narrow flat chisel 
is very apparent on the unfinished parts of the throne of Zeus. 

In the ' Troilos Pediment” a fine flat chisol ts used for the delineanon of 
the wall at the Wack amd for the bearl of the male figure. 

(in the other hand, details like the aeales of snakes (e.g. No. 59 in the 
A.M.) must have been done with a strong kuife and not with a chisel, tor the 
nsk of a chisel slipping in suck iletailed work is very great aid a tool with 
i right-angle and not an oblique application woul! be essential "The detail 
in the Prinins sculptures is in every way similar in execution to that of the 
Abtic serics, implying the wse of a Hat chisel and kaife for detail. The third 
horas from the left in the Prinws frieze shows the use of the lenife more clearly 
than moet. 
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Inilependent proof of the use of a knife in stone carving is found in the 
sraall telivfs in soft limestone from the Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta © 
and in the two grotesques from the Acropolis (Nos, 11, 12), In the latter a 
chisel may have been tised as well, but in the Spartan reliefs the knife was 
the only tool employed. In both cases the stane was very soft and easily 
carved with un ordinary blade. 

In the case of al] works of art in soft stone the mmuterial probably hardened 
after exposure, but when fresh from the quarry wos relatively solt. 

The compass—A compasa of which one Jeg ended in a spiked pout anid 
the other in a cutting knife-edge is to be mferred defimtely from various 
sounded, Its earliest use is im the Prinias frieze m the architectural decoration 
that nims below the line of horses; Here the radius of the circle of the compass 
is the sane aa the lateral distance between the points made by the apiked leg 
of the compass, as the desion waa repeated, viz. 2-8 om. (Fiz. 1), The Imes 
cut by the cutting-leg are deep and well grooved, as from the sharp edge of 
a thick blade. It is of incidental interest to note that only semicircles sre cut 
with the compass: the test is done freehand 

In Atticn the eye of the lion No.4, the eves af * bhweleard” and the eyes 
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of 'poros" enakes are invariably done with a similar but lighter compass. 
In harder stones the same kind of cutting-compags is used m tho case of the 
leopard from the Acropolis, Nos, 552, 64, in Hymettus marble, whose spots 
are so rendered, and a close parallel is found im the Cortiote leoparda, When 
Paran and Pentelic marbles came into fashion the cutting-compaasa foll owt 
of use and only tho ordinary draughtsman’s composs was retained, for the 
delineation of eves in paint, and for certain decorative detail, 

The square —Our only evidences that the square played ani important part 
in archaic stone carving is found in the curious example from the Cave of 
Pan at Vari, on the south-west foothills of Hymetius. Here among other 
rock sculptures of very great interest (which include a seated figure of a kare 
type) os a relief in the nature of a Selbsthildnis, Lt shows the figure of a man 
weiring an exomis, holding in one hand a apiked hammer and in the other 
what ts clearly a carpetiter's square (Fig. 2), Tt has been thought by some 
that he is in the ordinary attitnde of « sculptor holding a chisel at right angles 
to his stone and striking it witha hammer, Hut closer examination shows that 


* Artemis Orthia (1930), Plater LXIV«LXXIV, 
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the hummer is 4 trimming hanimer, nota flnt-headed striking hammer, and 
the so-called chisel ie hut the half of a square of which the other half falls 
vertically at nght angles to it, The figure ie almost certainly that of Arche 
demos of Thera, whose numerous mtographs and poems arom the walls of 
the cave: On epigraphical grounds he is dated to the beginning or early part 
of the fifth century, though his sculptures seem to be old-fashioned even for 
this date. Te appeara to have considered the cave to be his special care at 
this timé and describes his various activities there.* 

Of the use of the square in sculpture we have only this evidence. fn 
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relief carving and in the earlier stages of dressing a block it would have bee 
of considerable use, But it is remarkable to find it here thawed apparently 
a3 of equal importance with the dressing hammer, 
The gouge-—This tool is waed rarcly in archaio times, and then only for 
detail. It can. be Jooked upon os the rarest tool used in the archaic period. 
Its use is best seen in the Acropolis bores ut tha bottom of the under-chiton 
of No, 679, on the back hair of Ne. 673, on the imder-chiton of Nos. 690, 655, 


a 
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and 685 and for the three lines below the waist of No, 684, Tn the latter in- 
stance the gouge is a very emall one. 

Hair, for the most part, is rendered by the flat chisel, even where curved 
fines are done; but, usually, curved or rippling lines gre luhoriously made by 
the wl of an abrasive file. 

It 2s impossible to indicate any chronology for the couge. It seems to 
have been a very secondary tool, the use of which depended largely upon the 
taste of the individual artist, 
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One curivus use of a powerfal gouge for trituming is seen in the cas of 
the fine bronze head from the Acropolis * in the Aepinetan style, Originally: 
the head was surmounted by a cap" or helmet. The outlines of the head 
werg found to be uneven after casting, and an unwanted protrusion on tlie 
left sie of the head, towards the back. covering an area of some nine squar 
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centimetres, was removed by the aid of several strong oblique blows of o 
powarlul gouge which must tmve been of well-hardened iron: 

Abrasive tools —Alter-a close consileration of the details of archaic marble 
sculpture T anilriven to the conclusion that the buik of the refinements of 
surface and drapery wore achieved by the modium of simpie rablimg, done with 
ploces of abrasive stone shaped according to the kurface or indentation recpuined, 

The ‘nature of the substance vaed cannot be fixed for certain, but it seems 
probable that pumice was use for aurfaee finish pnil i some cases for the 
etal abracion of hollows in surface moulding, whilp emery or corundum was 
used for deeper cuttings and hollows or for linés und grooves. The matter is 
dealt with below. 

This conclusion, that the hulk of the finer details and aurfaces of archaic 
statues were achieved by the aid of stone toola or by the aid of sand, wand not 
metal tools, is not a hypothesis. That seulipture of no little intricacy and 
subtlety had at an early date been carried out in Greek lands by the aid. of 
stone tools only 1s evident from u glanee at-the remarkable series of prehistoric 
statuettes, large and amuall, from Amorgos, Naxos and other of the Ovelades. 
The particular shape anil conventional type te which tho bulk of thesn 
atatunties conform ig largely dictated liy the methods by which they were 
made, Tt is evident that they were made with stone tools of various shapes, 
and that the process employed consisted in the main of rubbing (Fig. 3), It 
is not my intention here to divctss in detail the particular processes ised for 
these statuettes, But at the period at which they were male, which corre 
sponds to the second and third Karly Minoan periods, it was most anlikely 
that any metal tools competent to ent the shapes they exhibit existed, The 
only metal tools which could have cnt the detail and indeed the main structure 
of these statuettes would have been the rasp and file. Bot while Minoan 
chisels and punches are known” raaps.and files are not, nor would copper or 
bronze, if used for files, prove hard etiough to out the very hard wland marble 
from which they ate made We are, in fact, driven to conclude that abrasive 
stone harder than thé nuirble was amploved.™ 

I do not suggest that the habit of using bard abrasive stones for tho 
rendering of sculptural detail persisted from Early Minow times to the Classical 
period in Greek lands. But the knowledge and use of abrasive stbones, such 
as emery, may well have come down to the Grenks. And emery, then aa now, 
was found abundantly in the island of Naxos. — : | | 

Given the facts thot the necessary material was available in the shape of 
inspired forms in the islands, the use of tools of emery in stone sculpture of 
the historic period is at feast.a probability. But if we examine certain examples 
in detail it seems certain that, in many cases, tools of abrasive stone and not 
metal filea or rasps were used. The fragments Nos, 165 and 490 m the Acro- 


t* £9. from Clournia (No, 967) ayebto in thew cases where the deep groove be- 
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pols Museum show in each cise human feet ona plinth The rest of the figures 
to which they belong has vanished. No. 168 consists of one foot only, the 
left foot, No. 400 has two feet. In each case the toes, in the process of 
fashioning the statue, have heen divided not by chisel strokes hut by the aid 
of one cutting process done at tight angles to the surface of the tors vertically 
from above (Pig. 4). The tool employed must have been in the nature of a 
thin disc of hurd emery or similar stone with one very sharp edge which was 
mbbed continuously agamet the stone, Proof that it was so rubbed with a 
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jiressure directly agamst the stone is seen in the three surviving marks on the 
edee of the plinth, An area round the foot was subsequently smoothed and 
lightiy polished, but the remainder was left untouched. In this remaming 
apace the tool employed has-left its clear traces, No. 168 shows four similar 
grooves close to the toes very clearly, and shows how sharp was the edige of 
the tool. Faint traces of the same nee of the sane tool wre wean in front of 
the toes of No. 571 (a plinth with human feet and hordes’ hoofs), though here 
the final polishing. lias almost eliminated them. Had a flat chisel been used 
for cutting the Beira tions hetiween the toes, no truce: at all would lave been 
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left ou the ares below the toe Tf a file or tasp hal been used, the marks 
would have been different and the teeth of thos tools would have left their 
nnmistukably traces, Aa itis. the superilious marks below the toes are clear: 
cut grooves such as could only be made by a thin-edged robbing tool. 

Stmilar traces of the rubhing-dise are seen im the treatment of the quimas 
of the warrior on the Anstion stele (Fig. 5). The groove on the left of the last 
enirass-Hap is made by a thin sharp-edged tool which must have been identical 
in typa with that which made the grooves on Nos. 168 and 49% above. Tha 
incision so male is out by two grooves, which shows that the thin cutting edge of 
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the rubber was used on the right and left, of the Area, leaving » alight protruson 
between the two grooves. Neither chisel nor file nor rasp, could have quod 
such marks, The:groove on the right of the flap has been properly trinmed 
and finished. . . 
How for tools of similar abrasive stone were nied for cutting the various 
vertical or oblique folds of drapery on statues is hard to Sy. But on inner 
surfaces of many drapery folds, where littie or no final polishing could have 
been done, there is selilom to be found the characteristi< surface made by a 
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file or a rasp. i ‘The «moother surfaca which « atone rubber makes is almost 
invariable in the earlier murble archnio statues, But of the widespread se 
of an emery stane for archaic drapery there is wa yet uo absolutely certam proof. 
Yot I feel sure that the subtlety of much archaic clrapery was achieved more 
by un infinitely laborious process of abrasion than by any speedier obiselling 
or filing, 

(no of the clearest proofs of the use of a rubbing tool of the kind in- 
dicated is seen inthe drapery of the early Attic torso No, 595 in the Acropolis 
Museum. Tho crossed lines that form the pattern of the girdle-end that hangs 
down in front (Fig, 6) are so evidently made with a blunt pomted pencil of 
emery or similar stone that there is nu room for the auggestion of any other 
tool, Onoe granted the use of this stone, the other elements of the drapery 
are clearly geen te be done in the «ame way with other shaped tools of emery. 
The smooth sweep of the drapery lines is clearly eo worked and even the hair 
8 stone-cut, The best contrast between stone-cut linea aml clisel-cut [nies 
ia seer if 4 comparison is tnade with the drapery of the ‘Athlete Basis’ from 
the wall of Athens where, in the ‘Dog and Cat’ group, the plain marks 
of chisel-cut timpery are obvious, Hore, as iti most very flat reliefs of the 
archaio period, the flat chisel-was the prmerpal tool. The lines so mit ate un- 
steady aml uneven and shew at the sides the clear marks of the chisel. 

Nor is it surprising, when we come to examine the group of statues cut 
in Naxion marble and by Naxian or Samian artists, that the treatment of 
drapery has quite specific peculiarities which indicate the use of a rubber 
more than of any other tool; in fact there are no traces at all of filo or chisel. 
The Hera of Cheramyes, the bust No. G77 in the Acropolis Museum (Fig. 7) 
and the igure No, 619, all in Naxian marble, have for long been segregated 
fron Attic work by the peculiarity of their drapery. The foldsof the varmenta 
are monotonously simple; they are rendered by parallel vertical or oblique 
lines engraved into the surface of the marble. There is none of the subtlety 
of Attic work, with undercutting and overfolding, The linea are simply 
incised. Only by a process of careful and laborious mbbing, with a con- 
tinnous Tright-angle pressure to the face of the stone, could the strict parallelism 
of the Ines be maintained, Such rubbing would have given greater safety and 
greater accuracy of line. 

Presuppose a disc-like (or semi-lunar) tooi of emery and it is easy to see 
how this technique developed and low eaay it waa to achieve. Each line 
was rubbed, Soe too the liar of No. 677 (the only one of the three which 
has a head) ia rendered in incised lines that are almost straight In fact No. 
O77 ia the only virtually stright-haired kere from the Acropolis. 

Tn the game way the little rigid figures on the Naxian tripoil No, 592 in 
the Acropolis Museum show their drapery in a few simple incised vertical and 
absolutely parallel) lines, In every case the lines show a precision and elarity 
which it would be hard to achieve with so uncertain a tool asa chisel, A 





1 For examplee of such characteristio fures of the Nike Malvefrads (1030), pp. 8 
orice a Khys Carpenter: The Seip. and 17, 
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robber, following a dine drawn on the stone, would, by pressing at right angles 
ta the miss of stone, inote easily avoid the tuk of glancing off silewmys out 
of control that, the chisel, A. ohigel, giving an oblique stroke, is less under 
COniTa. 
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It iano mere coincidence that this fashion of randermg drapery is universal 
on soulpture cut from « marble found on the same island that contains the 
mines of emery. ‘The material led to the technique, Nor is it necessarily a 
coincidence that similar methods had heen used in the same islanl ot a remote 
prehistone pericd, 

1 have described the tool nsed for this type of technique es an ° abrasive 
filo or rubber.’ Such o tool could have consisted of «a stone softer than 
emery or corundum employed with the powder of that material, and with the 
addition of water, to make the characteristic grooves and cute which dis- 
tingnish this type of work, As such, it might have been of any moderately 
hard stone of a gritty kind, sandstone or schist, But the probability is that » 
piece of pative emary was itself omploved as a plain cytter without the aid 
of powder, The emery is found to-day in the islands of Naxos ™ and Icarm™ 
in very large quantities, usually mi hard and solid blocks. Any sharp piece: 
with a long cutting edge would have served the purpose, and it need not 
necessarily have been shaped or even emoothed, But had such shaping heen 
desirable it could have been effected only by the aid of powdered emery, on. 
the principle of ‘diamond cut diamond.’ Metal toola or stone tools would 
have been useless for ita shaping, It is improbable that corundum wae 
employed, since corundum (which is identical with the ruby or the sapphire, 
but devoid of their colouring matter) is the absolutely pure form of emery 
free of intrusive matter and 1s, in consequence, of no little mrity in a 
formation which contains emery-stone. 

The native emery, as found to-day, would have served tho purposes. of 
the sculptor admirably, and was in any case more competent to cut ito the 
surface of marble than any known metal ‘tool. Ite very euttmg power gave 
it greater certainty of control, and the method of abrasion, which made the 
cuttings, obviously involved Jess hazard and less chance of accident. ‘To chase 
lines with the flut chisel was an infinitely more difficult and moro msky process: 
and, ua such, less likely to have been employed by the cautious sculptors of 
the archaic period, | 


It remains to be seen what oxternal evidence there is in antiquity for 
the nse of any wach abrasive, 

First, there is no surviving example of an emery rubber. But there is 
no surviving example of any tool of the archaic period. Nor indeed have we 
any known sites of sculptors’ workshops until the fifth century,"* so that 
hope of finding direct confirmation is slight. And, even if such « site had 
been found, the identification of a fragment of emery by excavators would be 
improbable, Native emery-stone 1s not too easily distinguished from ordinary 


4 The anary minos of Nixon wero macs 1 Thre are acimens from Tear im 
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rocks. In would quickly jom the main body of other fragmenta of stone 
om the dump! Tt may, however, be hoped that some wateh for fragments of 
this kind will be made in the future, 

The main evidence for ite use comes from ancient literary smrces. We 
lear a good deal of the ‘stoneof Naxos.’ Tt is first mentioned in Pindar! 
Whore a strong man is compared with a Naxian whetstone -— 


Maing Ke viv ovSpacw 40Anraiow Eipey 
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That the material from which both whetstones and tools for artiebic seal: 
engriving were mace was roughly the aame seems clear from Theophrastus, 
who tells us that: 6 Aibos & yAdpoum tas oppayibas, & toUTou botiy && 
oumep al Kove, f) EE Oyoloy roura, | 

Both Suidas™ and Stephanns of Byzantium ' refer to Nala Alfos, but 
@ curious confusion seams to have arisen in their aources between the emery 
of Naxos anil « hard material for whetatone which seéms to have bee foun: 
at Oaxoa in Crete, Both these authors are our only record for the axian 
stone, if indeed that can be taken aa the explanation of their references to 
Crete. Whetstone of grit, not of emery, is to-day found at a place called 
Oxah,” but the modern Oxah is not the site of the anciont Onxos, though it 
may well be the ource of the whetstones exported hy that oty. Stephanus, 
not realising that there were two possible sources for good abrasives, attempta 
without: success to explain away his diffioulty by the siguested reading of 
xprttet for katt. Bat m so domg he is adding the further confusion 
between @ whetstone and a touchstone, for that is the only material to whieh 
the term xprmixy could be applied. 

That the Na€io Aifes of these authors ja from the island of Naxos and 
not from Crete seems certain, partly hecause-of the existence of an enormous 
depoait of the stone on Naxos itself and partly because, if it eame from Ouxos 
(or Feros, as it was called in earlier times),*! it is hardly likely that it would 
have been Imown os early as the time of Pindar as NafiaS, If the stone 
known itt Naxian came from Cretan Ouxus we should at least expect to find 
textual varinnts which might lead ws to the Cretan name. But these, in fact, 
lo not occur, and the mention of Crete is only found in the confused explann- 
tions of the two lexicographers, 
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Pliny, without any hint or suggestion of Crete, calls it, simply enough, 
‘Naxion,’ which hia readers would without exception havo taken to refer to 
the Cyeladic island, And Pliny tells us more about it, In describing the 
process of cutting marhle he tells us that a saw should be used with the aid 
of ‘sand,’ ‘Tho best sand was the Ethiopian, the next beat the Indian and 
the Naxian, But the two latter have, he says, the same ¢ofect,, which is 
shared by the Egyptian brand, of leaving an unequal surface on amooth faces. 
But we learn that the Naxian and Egyptian were in use in earlier times— 
lacs fuere antique genera marmoribus secandis,, He adds that Thebaic sand 
waa used for politura; in stone-work, and further tells us that for lang Naxinn 
stone was preferred for tho polishing of marble statues and for the cutting: 
of gema—signis ¢ marmare poliendis gemmisgne etiam sealpendis atque tirmanidis 
Naxivm diu placuit ante alia, Later, hu remarks that among the abrasive 
atones which were tised with water, aa contrasted with those which required 
the use of oil— Vari aus merumna fuit, mor Armeniacae, 

From the silence of Theophrastus about Naxian stene and his mention 
of the Armenian it may, perhaps, be inferred that the Naxian had, by the 
fourth century B.c., gone entirely out of fashion and been replaced by the 
Armenian. Certainly Pliny's reference to the antigua genera and his further 
remarks, Naziwn diu placeit ante alia, and Nexiee lane muaruma foal, moe 
Armeniacac, indicate something of the kind. 

But it is not quite clear in Pliny where the nae-of Naxian sand can be 
distinguished from use of pieces of the actual emery itself, Emery sand can 
he produced by erushimg the emery stone, or from sandy deposits in the prox- 
imitv. Such sand is referred to by Hesyehius** and Dioscorides. © as auipis,, 
wail in the LXX Book of Job * as opuprrts AiBos: 

The use of emery-stone aaa cutting instrament must be inferred both 
from the uae of the term AfSo05 by Stephamis and Suidas and the métpa 
implied in the passage of Pindar. Pliny, on the other hand, refers to the sand 
when he calls it Nariae in one passage (Simile Nuriae eitivin est et Coptitidd), 
but Inter, where he calls it Nasivnt and states how it waa used for statues 
and get-cutting, he is thinking of if as the stone itself, not of the shaped 
whetstone, the noun understood being saeve. The final mention (Nazae 
lave meoruma fuit, ete.) takes cos as its noun from a preceding sentence. 

In short, Naxian emery could clearly be vsed on statues in the two distinct 
ways. Noris it yet quite certain from the evidence of the Attic, Naxian and 
other archaic statues which of the two methods was eniployed, But that 
Naxian emory, and not a metal tool, was the medium of cutting detail and 
aurfoce patterns, seems indisputable. 

8. Casson, 
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NOTES 


The Byzaniine Congress at Alhens.—The third Byzanting Congress, hell at 
Mena in October, was attemled by some 300 persone, of whom only two wore Brineh, 
While several other Gorernitnte were represented and the French, German, Ttalian andl 
other continental Universities and learned socivties sent largo delegatione—A delegates 
qume from Jugeslavin alone—only ono Britioh learned society, the British Archneo- 
logical School of Athom, wae represented, anii—as was romotked at tha Congrees—(irea! 
Britain was oonapiemous by her absemer. Yeb the Cut was whmitted!: an important 
and anceesful nieeting. In all the foar sections of history, anchacsiogy, philology 
ond low, medicine and other aciinees, notable papera wero road by ominent Byzantin- 
ologixts. In the two.nlttings of all the four sections united together, Professor Jorg spokie 
about * The rest Byzantine families in Rouwnnia and the mbirth of the idea of the Empire 
imoomg the Kenmanios "; Profesor Corks bell delivers! a gracefnl addrees on * ‘The 
Legere of the Emperor Theophilus ' ¢ Professor Hetenbery. the ocitor ol the Myrandiniahke 
Zeitechnfl, apoke with great tact about " Bytuntine atudies wince the World War, their 
developoent anc ther aime’; Trofeseor Darko of Debreezen conumemorsted J. B, Biry; 
the greet Groek-poct, Palomas, told of ‘The Byzantine heritage in.modern Greek poetry *; 
and Prefeasor Grégoire of Brossela examined! the sources of Digenia Akritos. ‘There wae 

m Viait to the monastery of Daphni, where, after « brief lecture by MM. Aoakeoles and 
Boteriints, an al fresco luncheon whe Offered to the Comygrosainte by the Mayor of Allens, 
anil eqoursions were made to Monemvasia and Mistra and te Salonika, “The proverbial 
Grock hospitality filled up tho rest of the time, and the Preaident of tho Republio gave o 
reception at Government Hone te the members of the Congress, which will next moet at 
Sofie aul then in Dtaly 





W. Mictmn. 


Byzantine Research In Ttaly.—in 121 there came into oxistence o amall Socmty 
for the preservation of the remains of Magna Groote whinh were fast dizapponring, and for 
making new exéavations on sitee where more of «nck remains might be looked for. This 
Society during ite hort Wfv haa saved much ani found much mom, working quiotty and 
unotitruaively, and at. vory littl onet, 

Sid by vide with thiee romaltia of Magne Greela, even more widely apreadl atiel handily 
known exoept ton few sobolors, are the reniine of * [talin Biaantina,’ ruins of monasteries, 
enves, laure ard froeeowd cave-chapel. ‘These: monumente of modianval Byzantinn history 
arn foot isappesting from teglect. The records of them are very sparse; there are few 
photographs end no culoured reproduotions They are, in fot, in the same onndition me 
were the remains of Magne Grovia 

Many Italian scholars aro well aware of the importance of preserving thoes traces of 
a doparterd lifp, langage, litergy and ort, und thow who are working with them aro ancions 
to arouse the same intersst in Kngland. 

It i¢ therefore proposed to form on the same |inew and in connetion with the Soeietd 
Mayra Grecia, of which Professor Orsi ia Lhe President, a kindred Society of Italia Nisanting, 
consivting buth of Thalian and English members. Such a society being closely allied to the 
Sorieti. Mayra Grecian would have the great advantage of working imdor the direction of 
Profewer Orai. ‘The able and enthusiastic Secretary of the Secietd Magna trecia has 
offer! his own services and the use of the offices to the Society we hope to form. 
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Eserntial te lia formation are =— 

(1) ‘The interest and support of Byzantine and mediseval scholars and those interested: 
itt early Puilian art. 

4) ‘The activ co-operation of a few heen photographers, artiate and archaeologists 
whe would join in expeditions t0 Lhrag sites. | 

(3) Subscriptions, which a¢ office expanses will be practicully nil, can all by dovnted 
to the turthorues of the objecta of the Soviety, 

All intoreated in the project aro invited te commumicate with the Hon, Secretary, 

Mise Gortrardea Robingon, Palazzo Cardelli, Pinres Cardelli 4, Rome. 





A Correction.—-In my Jubilee Presidential ackdrres, ' Fifty Years af the Hourtual af 
Hellenic Studios,’ ss printed in JUMS., XLEX, p. or, { give & wring exphination of 
the fact that the 49th volume was «Hill in progress. The true reason ia that Vol, XTIT 
ruprosinte the two years 1802 and 1803, whon the Megalipalia Supplement woe #trainiag 
the resourves.of the Sucioty. 1 discyypred this before the delivery, but the vorrected 
proof afterwanks misearrird. 

A, H, Sart 





‘An Alleged Archaic Group.’—This ia tho tithe of the attempt made by Ashmolo, 
in the last part of the Journal,’ to ostablish the eporioeuaness of the gromp ol & man carrying: 
of a women which hud been published by Studnicaka* His attuck le mainly directed 

uainet Lo cpinkons of a certain professor’; obvioudly a German, sa his quotations show. 
Ashmole does not name the professor out of consideration for hia scientific standing; tat 
thet ao other of my Gorman colleagues may be wusperted, I willingly admit that 1 am 
the offender, T-would, however, observe that my disouasion, in addition to the quoted 
* panegyrics,’ which isolated from their context leave an exaggerated impression, contwins 
aclid arguments for the authenticity of the group: and that it wae drawn up over three 
years ao, before the long verbal and written, private and: publio disoussions of the group. 
At that time [ should have been perfectly willing to publish my statement—in its 
entirety, of course. Now 1 ahould netorally expres myself differently on many poiota* 
But in fact [have not foul myself compelled to alter my view, not even by reason of the 
technical argumenti advanced by Ashmole, Not that I despise such arguments, as might 
be guthored from Ashmole’s words; but they mmst. be completely convinning. 

Ashinale's points inno— 

(1) At one point the hele of the man ia carried on over the eurface of an apparent 
break. ‘Thies mnet be examined on the ongiunl, aa Asimoole's illustrations are inadequate, 
Tt would bein any cast an astonishing gancherie din the port of a forges. 

(2) The use of the ronning drill, which in Athens appears for the firat thoes between 
the Parthenon and the Nile balugtmde, But no one hea ever considered the group 
Attic, and no argnment ia addaced that the drill may not hare been in use « half-century 
earlier—eay iw Lhe technivally progressive myinn of South Ttaly. But further, Studnicrzks 
and the seulptor whe assisted him have expressly queationod the uag of the rooming drill 
Wo moet examine whetbor the hollows tn the hair con! not have been prodnced without 
the romning drill. - 

T regret then that Ashmole’ paper has not settled for me the question sa clearly aa 
wo huped: for J am by no meena «0 ‘quasi-pepal’ by constitution that the diulrta. 
expressed by eo many exports do not give mes cau to think, Bub it ts a ling stride [further 
to set the growp down aa a forgery. [feed that until new material ts alduced the question 
ia not ripe for decision, and but for Ashmolo's clallonge woald not have given an opinkm 


1 JAS, 100, pp. O11, © JaArbeck, 43, pp. Lala, 
8 Seo my romarka in Gnomon, 1928, po IN). Albizzati’s threateried pitagk haa mewn: 
while appeared (Hiseria, 1929, pp. GOL.) uulerpundtely ib has adduced nothing of 
deniaive weight. 





publicly. T have, however, recently seertained one new point, af negative impert ib ie 
truce; sine leew the exhibition al Uedenn's workwhich hae been moving aroutel Germany, 
I consider it: impossible that ke made these eeniptures. Even the lying warrior, although 
he doce resemble in gtyle the eoolptires,. veal by bie Michelanelewque thythin the 
difference, wide ea the heavens; ao ptriding Athen of silver thowa what a forger only 
superficially acqusinted with archaie ort makes of the Athena (which Studnicrka con» 
domme, butwhieh D believe ie hy the exma hendk oe the group). Diesen Knew tho 
pieors, he hos had then ia hia heads, be bos perheye otienpted te matore then; & ereiter 
share in them than this ho conmet have hud, 
Erlangen. 
Crone Larroon. 





De. Lippold’s reply leaves oy main contention untonnbed. 
Li Does he believe that the hair ts.carrind over » break, or not? 
The argument from. poucherie te fallacies remember, amung many other 
‘Renaissance’ monument in Howton, which bey “Obit enim praefatn 


2. Does he believe thet the running-drill wor used 7 

ft eo, then heamust prove, not assume, first, that the group came from South 
Tialy; second, that South Thaby wae tochninally progressive and eotildl thee this 
ihatrument fifty years befor Atthona, 

Ef not, how were tle grooves to which T have drawn attention produned ? 

Hare tt both ways he cannot. Ail that weeny point ¢ let him leave ecodonir 
archacshey fora moment, andl, after three years, exomine the marble itself, i 
order to makeup his wwn mind on these questions—yucstions, not of theory, 
but of fast, 

Deexain AsnMorr,. 


A Note on the Exeavailon of the Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia.—The three of the 
excavators of the Orthin Sanctnary moet concerned confess to a feeling of diveourage- 
iment ons finditur thet in the case af one reader at lew all their endewvours to tell « plain 
tale plainly have failed, and that their power of expresaion has not been equal to the taak 
laid upon it. Tho reader in. question in the writer of the very careful amd painstaking 
review of | Artemis Orthia" which has appewred in the J./0S, for thie year over the initials 
V. WG. Tt ia plain thet Wo the rewlewer the grounds on which the latter periods of 
Lavonian pottery, the periods of ite decay, wpon which so much depends, have been classified 
are neither dlear nereonvinding, And since, infect, the ovideroe on whith thit elassitiation 
was mule waa both clear and convincing, the failore musi fle in tho exposition. In tho 
excavators’ hands the spade line heen mightier than the pen. Or does tho fault lie im on 
historical training which hae got been aroqaate to the appreciation of the minutiae of 
archinaligical evidence? ‘The historian," we are told, * may differ from the exenvator in 
his estimate of what Is proved’ No doubt: the ceviow shows it; bat proof remmine 
proof, and the difference in estimate ex only proceed. pither—perith the thonght—from 
& déficiency in the historian, on which here comes to thie same thing, from foilirn ‘te 
the ularity of the axcavatars’ @xpoation, The fallare hoa been 60-oomplete that some 
explanation seame called for. . es | 

"Tho historian’s view a4 web forth in this review is in affect that, | A) the elaim of the 
excavators tO hove hoard their claasiflontion of tho finds, partioularly of the pottery and 
lead figurincs, on the ovidones of stratification. rather than on that of style ia imtrne, for 
the excavator, though insiating loodly on the claims of stratifitation, have bee» ualvely 
inconsistent with their profeslon, and have, id fat, bnded their classification, tol ot many 
objective stratitication, but on subjective and ao disputable criteria of style; (8) that the 
daposita above or outside the muncd, with whieh. the level of the eantral part of the sunctuery: 
hel beet raised, were not stratified, and that therefore the classification of the objecte fownd 
in them Je prantioniiy valueless; and (0) that the depots do not prove a progressive 





dlogeneration in. the Spartan minor arta after (M0 Bc., of exelnile the possibility of ii parked 
of fine development say i the fifth century ino. Li-ia possible, that ia, thet there were 
creat gape hetween the duncessive stages of Lacomun art listingmehed by the excavators, 
and that these gape may well biwe been filled by a period or periods of » vanished gront art. 

Asto A, ia tene that the excavators have sail that o dlaasiflontion based on considera= 
tions of atvle must give way, if there is conflict, to # classification boxed om stratification. 
In ihe reviewer's oyes it waa, ft seema, an moondivtency, almost an indecency, for them, 
having said this, w) have pail soy attention to the style of what they found, to 
hove argued, for inatanor, that the first deposits above the sand continued the series without 
a break from the latest deposits below, becanse the style of thie pottery in the above-suund 
depesite showed & continnens development without any break from the bolow-aand 
deposite This view ornld not have been taken hy the reviewer if the excavators hud mt, 
tuo optimintically, omitted to expinin that in the above proposition the worl stile dots nat 
ronan in the main the style or character af the thing classified, The yropasttion means 
that, if there ig evidunwe frum stratifivation of the development of on art; oa Lo the relative: 
ages of [ta different stages or styles, that. evidence will outweigh any (lasuifiration: of 
thom styles which nee of eile criterion the etucent’s ideas Of style derived from, his 
genern! knowledgn of art. . | | 

erty veare ago it seemed rather necessary to insist on this proposition, hecatwe 
just after thi exonvations at Sparte hed began, there hud appeared @ very Acute wtody of 
'Oyrenaio” yam, necessarily based only un comeiterations of the atvle of archme Greek 
pottery in general, the conclusions of which were shown by the excavations tu be in many 
rasce musinken, 

A proper wwlertanding of the proposition would Lave kept the reviewer from harping 
on the fact that the excavators did take an intelligent interest in the etyle of what they 
were findiny, and did craw legitiomte conclusions from the positions in which the different 
styles werefonned, Tt might have kept him, too, from the intellectuul but irrelevant atulyata 
of the differnt genera into which etylo may be divided, the italice of which complacently 
dot his pages with a great appearance of subtlety. Wo sry, for example, that ware @ of 
ene kind if wile (in which we include the peviewnt’s Formge fill, foakien, technique or 
toechantem | ie ahown liy the stratifiedtion to he carticr than ware 6 of another kind ad style 
(Formge/thl, ote), and that this must, if there is conflict, ontweigh any other olaesifiontion 
hosed enlely on conmiderntions of the style (FrrmpcfiAl, ele.) of archaic Grok pottery in 
venereal, Wat heave Firaye/ihl, foshion, technigne or ineckoniam to ilo with it. except to 
display the mviewer’s Jogien) eabticty t 

The excavators are mot perhaps euffichintly acute logicians ty have been able so to 
tedolyn the word atyle inte ite component parte. In any cae they do not think it necessary. 
The gendral eppesrance hy which one kind of art or one stage of an art can bo resoguised 
trom jd what they milerstand, anil what thiy believe iv generally tnderstoad, hy 
the worl. 

As to Bo the excavators have indeed claimed that tho classification of the finds is tensed 
on stratification throughomt the site, But, again with » ton eanfiding optimiem, they 
omitted to make clear what be the commonty accepted archaeulogical meaning of thn ward 
"stratifiontion " ié applind toa site. Tt may, of course, moan, and in the simples) cases 
dines moan, that one earlier thing ia covered up by, aud, in the simplest case.of all, eenled 
wp undiee later thing, ‘The review aupeests that ite author i¢ a jnirist for whom these 
are the only meshings, And indeed this simplo situation about represents the layman's 
understanding of the term. Tut the oritio needa tu go further, for » wilor moamng i 
attiohed to the term in archaewlogical writing. As iv yeology, from which the term is 
tuken, etrota may be teiated and folded out af all apparent moaning, and vet yield an 
intellivible story to patient labour; a¢ on an archacological site the meaning of deposits 
may not be obvicns at fret eight, yet may be interpreted convincingly hy carrtul windy of 
the position of the deposits and of their relations one to another aml tu the original contour 
af the groond. For this it ie nob always necessary that one deposit abould jmmedintely 
overtio another, A stretitied site, infact, ie one in which stily of the position of those 
depraite whieh are loft will reveal the order iu which they were luid down, although the 
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dination may be very different from the slimple position outline! above, A proper appre- 
clation of these possibilities la an eesential quality for tho reviewer of an account of an 
oxcavation. 

At the eanetuary of Orthia the wider interpretation of the word epplies to the dieporita 
above anil outaide the sand, the narrower to those below it. The proper #tratigmphical 
analysie of a eite is indeed very for from the mechanioal observation of levels: it involres 
an understanding of the circumatances in which evers parcel of earth, overy piece of wall, 
got inte the position i whith the exdawator Gnids it. So far from the position of onw thing 
above another being the only. test, itimay even happen that, the earher object is found 
above the later. Ioan the wally of the Later Templief Orihia thr excavators, in fact, 
found above the series of Laconian uherds overlying Geometric a thin but woll.marked 
stratum of Geometric sherds, The conclasion ia not that Geometric pottery succeeded 
to Licomion, aa it hod preeeded it, tint ther that when the foundation of the 
walla were dug down through thy Laconian and Geometric deposits, ayme of the 
murliiet sherds were removed from the bottom of the trench and thrown by the spade on 
the top of the later layers. (Che right conclosion waa that these walle were later than all 
the disturbed strata, although actually beneath the walle no pauttery at all wm fotnd. 
Anil this conchution wae reinforced by the observation that the strata had the same levels 
on each aide of the intruded walls. ‘The parallel case ia conmmon enough in gelogy.. 
The lava thrown ont biga voloan® would he admitted by every geologist Lo come [rom 
an earlier stratum in the crust of the earth than tho alluvial deposate which it hae com 
to cover at the foot of the mountain, In avel eases the excavator has, of compen, to ehinw 
why he itterprote hid atratigraphicnl eyvideme jin this way. ‘The evidence must be rend, 
that da, not mrchanioally, but in the lighiof wwery indiontion afforded by the site aa @ 
whole, To ignore thie consideration is to dieplay elementary ignorance of stratigraphy. 

lt would appear then from the oeriew that in thy suthor's eyes the true creed of 
the exeuvator should be that, one thing be above and another below, they imust be held 
to be proved (1) 98 Inter und earlier respectively, and that if things are not in this relation 
nothing can be known about them, aml any attempt to rewson from their position munt 
he futile, Furthur, that if the appearance of things aa well aa their position le in aay 
way tiken into account, then to futility is akdod positive immorality. Such things =r, 
and mist he left, hoyond aalvetion. 

Anyone holding thie severe creed muwt noturally pegatd all the deposits wt the sanctuary 
of Orthia other than those below the sun!, and perhaps those limmediately smoceeding Uhese, 
aa utterly lost, teeeme therefore that the grounds sbould again be aot forth on whinh the 
folil of knowledge. And a further observation on #tyle and stratification may be of use 
here, At the Orthia, as ot many other sites, deposits were found that wore not from their 
psition wlone mote than very vaguely daiable, "This wae partioulariy true of some of the 
Laoonlan Vi depmits in the irene. But when the posithon in the series of Laoonucn mrt 
of tho objects found in such deposits, in this apecial ena Laconian VI pottery amd the 
head figurines whieh go with it, had been fixe by the ebratifiontion of other parte of the 
gihe, if looms poole to aasign imo nerrower dating te theas hitherto llonting deposita, 
And soch an argument for dating ie one thot reste upon the strictest) principles of atrati- 
floution, ane, afthongh i involves thi max of the word ‘style ‘which has preved te the 
rivinwer auch @ sad stomblimebloel, ie ontirely distinel fram any argument oe to date 
resting on gonenil knowledge of similar products seer in cinugeoms. And the sainn can- 
thientions apply to the distinction between Lacmian Tand Laconian I pottery. When 
the clistinetion fae once Leen mode be strfigraphiva! evidenee, by finding, a we iid, 
in lower levels nothing but Leconian | pottery and then above it Laconian [I] with or 
without came adinictioe of Laooninn |, ik waa then possible to ilentify » Laconian IT 
deposit helow whieh no Laconinn Tat all hinil berg fm, “The argument fellows from a 
atody of étratitiontion ant from nothing olan: exept, ol equree, a proper examination anil 
study of tho finds us they are made, 

The dopesite of the Orthio sanctuary coniated of dlodiewtions to the goddess, endl 
were only intelligihle.on the aappoxdticon that new dedications were pull first of all initio thes 
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temple, after there waa it tempo, and then, a apace man short, wore thrown ont af Lt, 
though not outside the tomenss, to make room for yet newer offerings, aul that ‘this 
proces touk pluce fairly regularly, Now below the saint, with which the level wae rated, 
the ares was comprnitively fat, ind the ejected ohjects worn seuttered aver it in haynes 
which even the purist would regard wa well stratified. “From the bottom opwards, early 
and jute Geometric, Sub-Geemetric, Laconian I and Laconian [1 pottery were found, 
asaeluted with low! ourines and other oheses if objects, all in their way useiul for the 
establishment of the story of the sanctuary amd of Spartan art, 'Thew periods wre, af 
comme, not fonnd rowdy labelled. ‘The content= of the many lsvels, averaging perhaps 
five to euch of the many imal] plots into which the site wae divided for the purposes aif 
digying, were studied, ond it was obscrved that thn deposite gradually changed their 
nature, [t seemed that the process of development could. best be presented hy giving the 
different staves labels, Hut thouwwh it was convenient to label the different stages, i) wae 
dover intended to suggest that there ie any ‘hard-and-fast barrier between them, No 
mention having ben made by the excavators of any cataclyam in: the history ul the 
oeivalile| in. the character of the worshippers, could have brought wbaut ony each aharp 
tine of division, it did not secur to them to grant againet any oneh interpretation, 

It is, of cours, gratifying, thoich not surprising, to find that the differences, for 
Invtance, between Laconian I und IT in technique ond frabion are anch aa to be, socording 
to the reviewer's historioal outlook, ‘the basia of a hogitinmts distinction iy time," but ib ue 
open to ihe excavators to point oot thet no-one whe had grasped the onder of the pro 
vemwes by which the distinetion between Laconian T amd TT was arrived at, could have 
framed the sentence in that way, ‘That it waa eo boomed glows that the only procmas 
conedtred of by the histeriaty wae that of looking at the pottery and then deckimg that 
tis must be corlive than Hu? beeiuas it li ince developed in fashion and fechniyus Wheres 
the archaeological process hy which the distinction was arrived at wae this, There wae 
nothing miler the satel in the middle af the arena to have disturbed the even layers of 
atratifiowtion; there ie w laver Gf thie, them abere it w layer of this with little: of thal 7 
then a layer of fhat with a littl this; then a layer of thad alone. It: ia clear that thls ie 
earlier than fiat, ‘The next stage ia to atialyne the differeure between fy (Larenian IT) 
and thet (Lanonian IT), And it la, of Oourse, gratifying, though not surprising, that the 
difference whould turn out to ho s masanable once. But by this method it in certain that 
we have got the series in the right onter, On the other mothod, that which erm jatural 
te the reviewer's mid, itwalt be poaible to tale hold of the series by the wrong end. 
We might quite eandelvibly have to do with « period of decay, with a falling off rather 
than with an advance in technique. | 

The neviower nemarks os pegards Laconian IL that it te net fully represented ns found. 
af the Orthia site, and puta forward a theory that much of the Laconian LT stratum was 
ewept owny by the floxd or flattenod- to receive. the sand, udding, “it -will fallow, if the 
stratum wae interfered with in this way, that objects found in the same level ore not 
Hetearily contemporary,’ No doubt we have by no means all of the objects belonging 
fo Lacouian TT, but that anything matorial has been Jost ia contradicted by the fact ther 
Lacenian 11 io logtea! dévelopmont of Laconian |, juat ae Lacontan IIT iy of Laconian TL. 
That the flood ¢an in any euch way have canfused the atratifination i completely con- 
tradivted hy the conssteney of tho evidences of the deposits, That the earliest luyors 
above the sand follow closely in time upon the latest below the end ie cle from the 
limestone reliefa whieli were found below the eand, in the aaml, ond above tho sane, 
Further, the dolid laud figures were found below the sund and also above it, The reviewer. 
adds ine note,‘ the lowe of muck of the later Laconiet IT etratam is sleo mggratel by 
the fact that the 15,000 surviving lead figurines from under the sand show no difference 
in Lacenian WU. Thia weld be aurpeising at tiie progressive time if ono had o full sere 
ever the whole period.’ It is incorreet to gay that no ptratigraphionl difference was 
oheerved if tub types af the 15,000 leal figurines tulow the asnl. In Laccnian Tl (Lead Il) 
the spike wreaths firet begin (p. 270), anil, aa stated on p. 231, the difference between 
Leod I anil TT i thot in the latter period w groster number of types are employed aml, 
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like the apike wreaths, certun typoe euch pa bolls and horseheul ornaments firet appear. 
In the earliest deposits aliore the earl the spike wreathe develop» ueeat popularity and 
though octtali of the jewellery types vontinun, the jewellery typed pemerally deeresso- 
Nevertheless, the cottmuance of cortain types, euch ae bulls, above the sand shows that 
the axyoence begun below the sand. ia unbrolon, 

After the miaing of the level the same prootes continue, but with this difference, 
that there had clearly been an endeavour to keep the sanded area bewween the temple 
aod the alter clear, and thet bey the very raising of the krvel the «pacer @vallable for the 
ejevied depusite waa nd lonyer flit, Now in two directions on the edye of tho sand on 
olthor #ide of the new temple Was n deposit filling 0 V-shaped gap formed by the moping 
edge of the sand and the original sloping side of the hollow in which the sanctuary lay’, 
Thie deposit. because the pottery in make und decoration, of, aa we might ey, in atyle 
lin FormgefiAl, fashion, fohwigud and hiechanian). wae clearly an Immediate development 
from Laconian D1, and—for other reasons duly appreciated by the reviewer—wae labollod 
Laconian TTL: In other directions pottery wae foun whieh, again judged in the same 
way, by its own style (FormgefiiAl, fushion, dchnique aol pidchaniem), clearly belonged: 
to tho «ame eorjes, but had at the same time certain marked difforvuces. Tt wae tot 
contempenity with Laconten IT, for nome of i wae found in amy lear wseocistlon with 
Lacenian FEL dopeiaie Tt wae not darlior than Laconian EL, for none of it wae found 
below the sand: Tt was them clearly later than Laconian EEL, But the difloronces worn 
woh as to snggeet very strongly thit there wae a gap in time between the two. This 
styyeation arose from a comparison of the appoaranes (Formge/lihl, fighion, technique and 
mechanian) of the two different lote of sherds: it did not arise from any preconoerved 
notions of atylo, anid indeed omxt have arieen in the mind of woyone ebidying Hue sherds, 
even if he hal never sewn a Greek vase inj hia life, Such un observation ie not an angument 
from any general principles of stvde, of in any way inconsntent with a proper relianey 
upon stratification: it shonld rather be mgarded aa ao obvious tw of com«hon mt in 
the reading of the evidence aupplied by the stratification of the site. For this wo have 
dimady entered a ples. It waa obderved aleo that mmong the Laconian IT was o cortar 
proportion of pieces which differed from Laconun EEL in Formge/idl, fashion, technique anil 
meckoniont, ancl differed from (ein the direetiion Gf thie ohvicusly later deposit. It wad, 
in fact, hall-way towanls it. And roore of the half-way kind of pottery was found with 
tho later deposit: ‘The only interpretation of these facta ia that the atyle labelled Laconian 
TT began to change while the depeoaite were atill being thrown out in the direetion in 
which they hed bojyun to be thrown after the fling in-of the sand: it had begun to change,’ 
tint is, before Un V-shaped gap between the edges of the sand and the sides of thi natural 
hollow bad been filled wp; and that, when thee cape had been filled up, the cledticntions 
began during thie first period of definite dooadonce ti be throarn out more in an custorty 
direction, und continued to be theown in that now direction after the full feod of decmdencn 
had set in with the style whiok for nearly throe years wae known to the excavators, not by 
anp co ywistion-being a ame ae Laconian V, bub by an wntirely colourless, hut to us 
ailliciently distinctive name, Wo cilled it, in fact, the Timtons styl, after George Toutous, 
the Cretan workman who first etrovk o deposit of it in the Trial Trmch B which we eut 
in 1000, the frat year of the exeavation. 

When the full facts above became clear, the intermediate style found in both deposits 
was seen to fall into place sa Laconian TV, while Toutous’ shonke wor oqually clearly 
Laconian Vo ‘The reviewer eqgveste—oel here we ilo mect « roasinable augeeebiun-- 
tint Larcnian TV may monly te the inferior ware contemporiry with Lacouian TI. 
That is conceivable, though tho fact that it iv found alao with Laconian V woolil Talis 
frowl: difficuttiew. ‘The etiggestion might ever ti ieelf be probulile if there were something 
else to bridge the gay betwom Lagynian TLL and Vo But the site produced nothing else 
that could fill the gull, amd the pottery known as Laconian 1V dose fill it ina perfectly 
natomlway. “Chin the probability ie 0 wirong: 6s to amount toa. certainty thal the name 
Laooninn 1V states the position of this style vomeetly. Again, jiis not intend that the 
frontiers should be rigid, Certain pioces of Laoonimn TV may in date be bad Laconian HT 
or good Laoonian Y, bot thid admikeon. doe tot affect the fnot that the wtylo shows 4 
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continuous decadence irom Laconian ITT through Laconian IV to Laconian V. And 
the same process of reasoning applies to the difference betwoen Laoonian Vo and 
Laceonian VL. , 

One further poink irises ln connexion with tho reviewer's ertticwm of the etratifion- 
tion of the aixth-contury deposits, He states that it 2 significant (siguifiout, we are 
bound ta suppose, of a complete confusion of the depesita of this perind) that no dixtine- 
tion ran be made among the 58,000 figurines fuunil in the Laconiin TT anc TV deposits. 
Lt we widled to make play with the word “significant,” we might well apply it to this: 
version of the introdoctory remarke.to the section on Lead I] and Lead TV an p. 270, 
The review continues; "That a deposit al Ggurines extending aver & century (a century, 
moncrver, in which the wtt is said to have made mpil progress to ite height and subsequent 
decline} ehould be exactly stratified and yot ehow no development is very difficalt to berlinve,’ 
But it ia wtated onop. 270 that ‘ the types most akin te Lead Tend Tl figorines found bolow 
the satul eoukl he olissed na Lead TT, witid that those which continue in Lead V could be 
called Lend IV, The solid figures in any case ure most probably to be confined to Lewd OL" 
‘This enuthon on the part of the excivaters iy not attempting 19 ime apy hard-and-fast 
line between two purioda, the later of which develope gradually out of the earlier, seeme 
io displease the reviewer. Nor t it. anywhere stated that In Laconan I-[V tho art 
of the load figurines made mpid progree to its height and subeequent decline, Ado 
mottier of fact itis «tated on p, 291 that * with this period the figurines changed profoundly 
lin thet the botal number of types and. variotios in nse decreases gropily, expecially the 
jowellery and wnimal types.’ Further, three types which were excessively popular in thle 
period" Lewome much anuiller and seem to have beet: much more hastily and. roughly 
mado.” The excavators thonght thet by these statements it was olear that by Lead TT 
the great age of lead figurines wae over, To make it afill oloorer jt should perhaps now 
he atated ewer) mone explicithy, in onder to eesint these like-minded with the reviewer, 
that bn Load T-IV the led flgurines decline noticenbly in quality (technically, that ts), 
in size, and in the number of different types employed. Cheap mass production wna 
already in vogue to satisfy s fashion which obviously demanded quantity and sot quality, 
Finally, although the stratification ailmita of no rigid distinction between Lead IT and 
Lend TV, yet, o« wo have shown, gach a distinction con be made among these fgonnes 
if tapes ated technique with their hackwan! and forward connesiona are taken into due 
account, ‘The excavators’ View is that such minor arts reached their climax about tho 
year 600 a2, when the sand was laid down, and that all through the uixth century Uy 
wore in & atote of decline. In the chapter on the pottery it le mid om p. BO that ‘with tee 
beginning of the sixth century the etyle reached ite highest level.’ For the masks, Mr. 
Dicking says on p. 100 that the masks found below the sand are * almost invariably of a 
bolder, freer and jess comrentional type than those of which the pontext ix later. ‘This 
later masks are poncly aril hietily made” Of the ivories tow ft is aaid on pp. 201 that all 
the best ivery ourvings belong te the list period before the year 000, after which wo have 
hardly any more ivory at all; only carvings in bor, which are for the moet port either 
grotesque like the chariot plaque on Pl, CXVI, 2, or dull andwmiform like the boue binds 
on FP), CRT, 14 ix only in the sixth century too that the bone figures of Orthis, shown 
on Ma CXVII-AGKA, of which any number seom to have been cut jo pattern, become 
at all common. We have jit eon thet the same decline is to be ubeervel in the bead 
figurines alse of this period. 

Aad the reviewer's remarks on tho dating of the lead figurines of the Inter periods alo 
peed comment. On the distinction drawn hetween the figurines thased unior Lead HE-IV, 
Lead Vand Leal VI hewritea: ‘collater! evidewos for the relative latenex: of Laconian V 
ia, linwerer, wiiduced from the figurines, .... Tt seome, however, iat the distinction 
observed in the figuriner is uminly this, thet the types are mined ino different pro- 
portion : though there is slio sume distinotion of style, The numbers of figurines 
Found in thy pooketa seem too amall te allow the proportion of types to be deciave 
in naming them Land Vi: ie. the style decisivef'  [t ie trun that in the Laoonian ¥ 
[Lead V) deposite there were only ton Uno) six howdred andl seventeen. Heurities, 
hut in thit *guall' oomber i} was ootineshin that the jewellery types and the animal 
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types, oxcopt the deer which were introduced in the preceding period and ‘oocks, cessed, 
whils on the other bond two of the so-called Pomidin und Hermes types were poculiar to 
these doposita, Ry these signs and pot by 'atyle' could the Laconian V (Lead V) déposite 
be distinguished, and they wre further clearly separated from the Lead VI doposita, which 
were marked by the presence of the load ciace., Tho reviewer thinks it *notoworthy 

that Lead V should include types fownd in Lead TO-TV and others found in Lead VIL 
Sorely it la not “noteworthy” but natural that an Intermediate streatom eliookl eliow 
eonmexions on the one hand with the preceding and on tho other hand with tho suooceding 
tiatam, The numbers of the types used in any one period, and comseyomntly the proper- 
tion In which the figutines ans mixed, ate the oriteria which separate one period from 
another, On p. 250 it ie stated that * careful study . . . of the stratification ... and the 
ohronmbogical separation of the vores deposits Provided # anme basis, nad the figorime 
theniselves when barcfully examined in detail ahowed thal Hure wae 4 clear evolution or 
sorpinenune of Aca of atyio, and indeed of fabric, ...' Thus the reviewer sliould ase that in 
classifying the lead figurines stratification came first, ant next the sequence and proportion 
al types, andl tht only sia aupplenentary te theas criteria were style and fabric, which the 
reviewer classes aa a branch of etylo, taken into account. Finally, the oonelosiona derived 
from the figurines found at the Orthin site were in every case borne cat by the study of 
thine four at the Afenelaion. 

We now come to the third point on which it seeme that the excavators have [alled to 
oxpress thefacta chariy. It is enggested hy the reviower—anil this je our point 0 abowe— 
that because it in certain that a good deal of the liter deposite had been «wept away, 
probably when the Roman theatre waa built, it le unsafe to argue thot lo the small 
atte (for thet j@ oll that the Orthia deposite represent) Sparta had na great poried, say 
‘in the beginning of the fifth century, comparable with the Attic, Toricemtally |b my 
be pointed cot thut the reviewer la in complete errur in stating that ‘the fact (hit there 
ie practically no Laconian V or anything olse.on top of Laconian TTT and TV makes it 
clear Chiat all the mom deposits thrown oot from the temple betwen the end of Laconian 
IV and the betilding of the Rorun theatre were aweph away.” Ae hus heen shown above, 
it ia very improbable that much of any sort waa ever doposited aliove tle Laconian IH 
and TV, once the Veehaped grp hed been filled up, aod the reviewer's sasumption that, 
tecunse if wat not fou) there, i mut hive hoe werpt away, shows that he han nit 
grasped the validity of any bot the simplest kind of atnitificntion. However, it la, of 
course, true that much of the later deposit eleewhoro liad been swept away. Ln the 
ciroummtances, however, the argument adversely criticised by the reviewer holds gexl, 
For the argument er absentia thus condemned by the strict histurion may be perfectly 
wound. It depamde on the quantity of the depowits. If no more than five pieces of 
ieeadent pottery beliiging to « certain period wenr found, |t-wonld inileed mot bo eafo 
to hase any eration on the abaence of fine pottery, Tf, however, fifty thowewnd piers 
of decadent pottery tum up without ony tederming admixture, the probabilities ageinet 
any qamplete eiomination on the dite of an aetoally existing fine wore ary overwhelmimg- 
1. would, indeed, bean exagperation to auy that fifty thousand aberde of Lavening ¥ andl 
V1 were fouuil at the abrine uf Orthia, hut it is plain thet the published account hae quite 
tailed to bring home to the reviewer thr extent of the mass of deondent aherda, which was 
qresit eniugh te afford a very firm foundation for the drepised argument. Hoel « fine 
period cantemporary with theao existed, it in inconceivable that on specimens should have 
oe found. The reviewer haa no right to imply that: the number of decadent sherds 
was fow enough to admit the poeaibility of the existence of « period of fine develbpment 
of the Lancnlan minor arta qotitien porary with Laconian. Voor Vi, which dil not leave 
one representative piece, Thie implication indeed, «nd the pecwio-legal phrase or 
Proven with regard to the later clissificution, and the mubtls hut indict wnalpse of the 
wand *atyle," all lend o aqecious alr of profumlity te the reviewer's remarks, rather like 
the amd tn a porcedle, 

loviientally,—thoagh this ix beside the book, aml, whateror might be the mivantage 
to the readera of the J.WUS., the author have go right to expect that « reviewsr of work af 
the Orthia sanctuary shoukl moke himself soquainted with the resulta obtained at other 
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Spartan sites am) publishes} in back nombers of the #.9.4,.,—corroberation of this 
niecntic argument against any soch tine period in the minor arta at Sparta ie to be found 
in the results of the excavation at the Monelaion and af the Chalkicikoa sanctuary. ‘The 
depots on the Chalkicikos hill were completely disturbed, having been tipped down j 
stecp stops, but all the Lavoninn styles, ad found wt the (hthia, wore repreeentedl, 
and the only hint of anything that the uhrine Gf Orthia miseed wore the few shorda 
decorated in opaque paint on a dark geound.! Tho vase found in 1906 at the Heroon by 
the hank of the Eurotas may aleo be mentioned bere? But nowhinw do we find 
any hint of a period of greatness subsequent ty Laconian 11. Che pieces just mentioned 
also are ecoeptionnal, In thet tliev have no place in the typically Laconian sories of styles, 
the development of which i# eontinnous, and fopves no place at all for any period of finm 
work guih ae be suggested by the nrviewer, 

What haa been said aleve Ls suilinient, the writers hope, to show that the author 
af the chapter on Pottery disolaims a Any. power of ‘intuition,’ » power which the genom 
tenor of the review shows that the writer would expand very onl in the sense of 


Browning's lines 
“the truth wae fot by inatinet here, 
—Procnad which eavee a world of trouble aod tome,” ® 


The preceding seemingly harmless sentence that * he ie in the fortunate position of having 
ween the pottery in the atrate and eo gaining fire impresion of differences whirh 

subsoquent prolonmted study in the muserm only contirmed,' calls formotine. All excavators 
ire fortutiote in the sense that thov are firet on the epot, but these excavators resent the 
suggestion contained in these worde qooted, that they have in any way need their good 
fortune bo preae upon their readers views for which they cannot produce evidenow Bul 
more damaging in the sentence quoted. in the suggestion that the finda wero removed ont of 
nll connexion with the strate, amd were then studied in conditions which would allow 
the facts of stratification to he subordinated to the gadent's mbjective views. If ‘in the 
strata ' means ‘in the earth as found,” the remark ia meaningless, ae no careful study is 
possilile will the finds have been washed. Hut if, as it seen, it mean o fret glance ot the 
finde beforv they have beets pit in shirw-rases, this reveals an ineomplete acquaintance with 
the function of labels and trays and boxe, by which the products of the different aromas 
und atrote of a site can be kept apart aa much in the workroom.and museum aa they were 
when they wer still lying in the earth, In any properly contorted excavation the finds 
are kept in their subdivisions, each ihuly labelled. until they hawe been fully stucled, The 
reviewers suggestion shows on ignorance of modern methods of excavation which ja no 
good equipment for a review of a book of thie eort.. As Horie aya: 


Sumile moteriom eeatria ys serifitis cegugr. 
Findus, @f verente din, quid ferre recuusent 
Geol colenn! wimeri. 


These further explanntions have been offered because we can hardly suppose that the 
reviewer is the only reader to find difficulty in understanding the ovidento aa set forth in 
the book. With not.a few other kindly remarks bo hos praised ua for lucidity, but, after 
reading the roviow, we feel that this ja the very Inet word thut be should have applied to it. 


Rh. M. Dawxrs, 
J.P. Door, 
A. do. Wace, 
i BSA, eewilt ris Rig? na 23. 
Sha Ring und The Book, artis (hull, Lt 2 
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The Bhaft-graves and Besahive-tombe of Mycenae. Ev Sm Asture Evasa. 
Pp. 0; 68 figs. Macmillan, 1029, 


Sir Arihur Evans dedicaied this statement of his view of the intes-relation between the 
Shaft.yroves and Beehive-tomba of Myoonas to the Archaeoligisal [natitute of tho German 
Enipice on the occasion of its contenary last year.. It gives in.a auocinet form his now well- 
known view, appoeet! mainly ty that of Mr. Wace, that the Shuft-grares, with the exception 
of Grave V1, were not anterior to the Benhive-toniha, but were all made of ane Lime, posterior 
to them, po contain the royal burials originally placed m the Beohive-tombe but removed 
from them. to thenew Shaft-graves for greater safety ateome time of etreme, "This revival at 
en old theory wiumbrmited by Prof. Perey Garduer ao long ago as 1877, ane originally held 
oleo independently by Sir Arthur, has beon forced upon him ne the only possible peed 
of the great monnmental style of the Beehive-tombs which he compares natarally with the 
great wnonumental style of Crete inthe Third Middle Minoan period end poew in that lie 
otigin. Mr. Wace, halding the hitherto usual tiew that the Shaft-cmves are of the MM.171- 
1M. If period, is equally compelled to place the Beehive-tombe later in on age of great 
Mycennean power (LH. 101) following the destroctinn of Knossos in the fifteenth century 
nc. Bir Arthur dimies this, antl muiniains that all the evidende for style points to the 
cartier date of the Beehivo-tambs, and he arranges their development ina reverse onder from 
thnt deduced by Mr. Ware from their atravture, placing the finest tamba at the beginning 
of the series, while Mr. Wace pota them at the end: for him they aro the oulmination of ik 
Mycenaean effort, for Sir Arthur Evans the Minoan beginning of « gradual degenoration. 

The process would be analogous, it might be pointed out, to that of the Egyptiun Pyramids, 
which hogan nuwnifinentiy with Zoser, Suefrn, Khafu and Khofru, and then gradually 
‘tailed off in the ever-woakening work of the Fifth and Sixth Dynastiza. This comparienn 
disposes the reviewer to think that there may be more it Sir Arthur's contention than Mr. 
Wace will allow, for, after all, If nafura aie fot aes saffiom, man does: in Egypt o great 
genius like Imbhotep oreates o mighty ~ with no previous history of development 
‘before jt: in Greeee the Minoan odhanial conqacrors invent the great fholos-tomb, which 
though there were tolot before it in Crete, does not yet show us any imordiate procise 
predecessor there. Sir Arthur's comporigons of atylo in details with Minown work of th 
(reat period are impressive, and if we accept his view of the date anid development of the 
iter, the whaenoe of all traces of burial in them and the prewne: in the Bhalt-vraves af 
the precise grave-goods that should belong to them, wouhl dispose ua to accept hia theory 
of the transferener. ‘The sixth grave; in which the burial arp not huddled aod orowiled, 
lintahow an orderly burial with « eccondary interment aboweil, he would make enntemporary 
with the tholos-tombe; "the early olements in this tomb rin parallel with the earlivet in 
the Shaft-graves.. The chicltain, therefore, here interred) in the old native cemetery, wae 
the contemporary of the princes whese collected remaina were +2 Aypothes transferred 
from their orivinal resting-places to be lald in the vaults excarated beside it nt & #omewhat 
Jater date. ‘That the mortal remaine of a scion. of the conquering mee should already 
have heen laid hore may hove supplied an additional reasen for the gathering round of the 
remaiite asl relics of the represuutatives of other princely and royal fomilies’ {p. 18), 1 
if acmost interesting thiory, ond on those, like the reviewor, who with Sir Arthur maintam 
the preeminence and predominance of Crete in the Aegean world in the MM. 111-L.M. | 
period, and who are unable to see af Myceome anything but a tranaplanted “Minoan 
culture which borrowed rota few clement of art from the confused welter of barbaric 
pre-Mycennesn mainianil sbyles which we mosy call * Helladic,” it ia one thet impresses iwclt 
strongly. But we arenot yet at the end of our knowledge of these things. 

ait 
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Intnotters of detedl Sir Arthur certainly shows that the Shoft-greves camot he derived. 


from ihe ‘snl otst-graves, or mern shallow pits at that time innae in mainland Greece— 
Minyan and Helladic—with their «tone daly and contravied akeletana” (p. 10), His com- 
paticon of the Sixth Grave, at any mie, with the Minoan pit-graves which are of Egyptian. 
origin, fairly obviously, is pertinent. One thing that he proves ie that the grave-stelon are 
contemporary with the grves, and not, aa hes sometimes been thought, very late, possibly 
snb-Mynunaean, andl erected aa memorials to the diwd Werces, He identifies with great 
probability what haa been regarded on onp of them pas representation of a lowfahiped 
sword aa a creat one-edged knife (a eort of soramuean, or in fact = * huaryrer,” cre mijcht 
euguret) olatype thatis known. His theory ia that the stele were originally sot up within 
the tholel, aul moveil to the grvee with the burials. 

One pot that is mado ia that the sappored partial burning of the bodies is dlue to the 
presence of insetme-carbon (such fumigation in graves Le certain in Crete}, antl posaibly also 
ta that pevuliar phenomenon of cheminn] parbonisation without fire. This, it may be rated, 
ie known elewhero, na inthe esse of the body of Tatanihumern, and may espliin nupposed 
traces of incineration in Sumerian graves, #9 at Ur aol Zurvhul. 





HH. KH. 
Liart @zéen. Par Jess Coannoxxnatrx. Pp. 60; 04 plates. Biblioghdque d'Histoire 


def det. Parid and Brussels: Govan Oean, 1020, 
tia hardly frie te regard this book, which is manifestly iledigned for the populace of France, 
ad if it claimed international importance. “The world that uses pittore-hocks haa beng hue 
ite Aegean wanta supplicd by Bossert's All-Kreta, to which these plates only add a fuw ‘iews 
af Mallia, and are otherwise inferior beth in qunntity and quality. Hoswert ts usetui 
(though one may disipprove hia methods), because bo goea to the original sources for hiv 
pivtures. Here the reproductions an made from the sources nearest at hand, which aro 
often neither primary ter pure. An the freaso Votary from Knossoe [here simply mick- 
named ‘la Parisienun "| has got-reversed at some stage of her travela, md the Mroetine 


Warrior Vase, which must have beon put together tor the het generation, is eeprearnted by 
three or four loose sherds, ‘The earved stune vases of Kinoesos and Hi. ‘Tridda are taken 


from placter casts in Paris, thongh Mr. Charbonneaux must have frequent wooess: to thi 
originala at Heraklion, tia sad, too, to have a Crotan explorer calling the painted stone 
asToophayrua of H, Trinds “terra-cotia.’ And does the French School really think that tho 
stone axeheal-of Mallia is MM, IT? In hie-text the author anticipates an obviowe 
uriticiam lw mimitting that his hook is mot really abort Aegeaty art, litt only shout Minoan, 
The ineertion of two Premyeenesn Cypriote pots an the lash plate but two does nol redress 
the bahioes, fur Cyprus was not Aegenn then in any seme, Howover, thero aro somo useful 
cheervations upon the principles of Minoan art, and paurticnlurty of architecture, though the 
politival history 1s rathor wild, and is apparently derived, like the pictures, from odd acurees. 
lt doce nob matter when an architect publishes his personal upinion that the mon ot the 
Tholos Tomb. Dynasty at Myoenuc had reviled Crete, but ih is wrong for a acholar to serve 
up this half-baked theory ava {notin a popiilar book. Can Chere be omy instannes of i 
barharone nation suddenly clvilising iteell by pirating works of art from a cultured) neigh 
hour oversea’? "This confident sketch of prohisteri history is on the first page of the text. 
(in the lest the author 49 toclined to hedge. * Quant ans Miyctniens, ou leur pordonne 
diffiolemmt d'avoir parnlys! sinon détruit La civilimtion minomne.’ But he cannot have 
in tuth ways, ‘The people who had the Treasury of the Atrens built wer not destroying 





The Sculpture of the Nike Temple Parapet. By Rirvs Canresren, with photo- 
emphe hy Beaxano Asotin Pp. 54; plates, 10 figs. Harvand Dniversity: 
Proms, 1920. $2 

The Parapet—nmore often tend bert the Raluetradie—of the Niko tenipie al Athena hive long 

attracted whimiratinn and study, Many archacologieia in turn have attempted to recover 

its compoxition—notably Kekulé, Heberdey, and Dinempor.. Professor Carpenter hiss 
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iw cone to amppliment their work by » minute and appreciative etady of Che stride of 
the emilpture, He ie thus ensbled to arraige the thures inte ix conserutive sete, marth of 
whivh be assigns to different urtint. He cuntenate the maryullously skilful teelonlaysie bn 
muirhie work of some of the figurce with the comparatively commonplane work of obliers. 
Thesw tix avullptore he munely dletrtntew tyr the latter A to Ws tut he venture furthor 
in hieidentification hy suggesting a comparison of A with Unlllinachus and his ever-ansione 
dliboration.. B is identified with fees hesitation ne Paecuius, from the resemblance if bls 
work by the Nike st Olympia, which mt be duted 422 a:c ‘Then KE, perhaps tho 
realest of wll with hin sweeping lines of dinpery, be conyerest wlth the author of thie 
cea of the Venus Genetrix—who is not, as sme have suppl. Akamenen To thia E 
Me wttritivtes) the tone sual. binder, 

The atgumoenta from étyle are reintorced by an excellent werles al photegrejhe beth 
if whole tgune and af dptoild by Profeescr Ashmolb, There vill probe lity te giettee 
iE tiie of apni arene Arehneolosets x te eco uf Professor Carpentor s ccopic lotrel. 
A great difficulty Les in the question bow fer desipn ae) execution pre riie be te-weme tinned. 
Hut the investigation ie o most interestitig ane, andl my Well bot agrptherd tii sounary cot beer 
teties of architectural eealptam, The method, bowever, hes pot proved vary anoocssfit in 
Hie one of the Mausoleum, but mieht yiehl |miereatiog reealia for thm Parthernan trirm. 








La Statue d'Artemision. By H.G. Beres, Pp. 50; 13 plawa, ‘The Hague: MM. 
Nighett, LOR Gegmildien 


The ilimoovery of @ brome stator from # Greek wreek off Uape Artemimion has attranted 
with Liters! among archaeciogivt, anil several qublioutions with brief descriptions bave 
ulready bon preduced. Dr. Royen here gives a inieh fuller anil mare Full ULuwtoptesl 
fhemnasion. He first comer the identification of the type. The striding figure with 
the left wr Gutstrntebed and the ret drewe beck with « weapem in it mat ter uither 
fone-or Poseikini, A carctul study. made cloaror by photngraphs of the two wpe, Leowibe 
the wothor to porter the mstoration ae Moseulun, xinor the weapon in tin right hand meni 
to hove bern a tridewt ather thane thunddrtalt. De, Beven. thon dlisenawee Lhe wtyly ef 
the ehatus. ial compared it with that af other welldsiewe works af the percet after the 
Persian war; he fide venous resemblances aml differences, but dive nub neaeli ininy Virew 
distin ite ‘coma tym, exowgit, thet ther elacte sri bie tbont 405 aoc. A iteresting RATES 
lion is that the wreeked ship was cominy from tue worth, perhaps fren Thaeemely: the 
rao may have consisted of etatiee carried ofl frome Demettion daring Suilla's wtaw thom 
Th that case Hie atin may originally tive heen act op in Theealy. “The publication je 


welcome a8 a contribation to the dtody and appreciation of whit is eertaduly ane vil the 
Circe Loree eae yes. ee ace. E 


Staatliche Museen zu Berlin: Katalog der Antiken Skulpturen. Band II: 
die griechischen Bkulpturen des fiinften und vierten Jahrhunderte 
v. Ch. Ty Canc Bolwen. Pp. 80; BS plates, 20 Ulistentions to the tot, Pevlin | 
Horm Sehoutas, 112s. . 
Here are inclidded only what ane copter) Geek origiunds, mowtly heals and tore al 
wtatuos, yrave and votive relia. Almewt afl are Wlustrated in ihe plates. The hep. 
Hotton not very ged. The phitepragite, taken with som porte hin! lenin shadow, hive 
been 20 tooated ae beth te dim the wutlinos wd forma aot ts werphilee Uhe eepeent) af 
light and shade. Contour end surface, ix some places tite lost. are teatored in others by 
painting tonne tin outline and rotouching the interior, so thet » mew nod fale version fms 
been Linposed pat the original As eridence af wtyle they ere almest quiches lia K ih, 
Mate 45, the fen of the mod bohm thy ecated worn is dearoely visible 
The text, oe wookl be expected, is everywhere adequate. ‘The idesortptiona ad the 
pieces ore Kereful, precien andl full, newer superiluens, fn parthcular, wll tne trace sit taille 
whioh are preerred on the surface, slowing the loohnique al the arte, and dhe condithen by 
‘1 3.—obk, b Peis 
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wilh Wie hee Wh werk, ire inentionnd Dikeusséons of dare, etyly send school ann ustally 
vonfined to a brief verdict. Shore eenme more doaht than ie recounted whether all the 
atatuoe are original, EK 1 and ite compeniin pleee decorate] & lnilding (they might be 
Acroterié fron) « temple) thelr prn=amer at Pergamum needs sone explanation. ‘They may 
he couplet if Hith century works, not very acournta, likey others foveal tere. Perhaps too 
moh trust in givon. to the eviderne of teeluniqte, whlch Le wcrmetiones invowoluRve, Agninst 
that of wtyle and quality; -dr « wrow infermnce ia inde from it. For example, thminly 
from the treces af the ranting arilt vieiblo in. the drapery, the author cmolices that Ka 
is an orginal of the endcf the fifth nentury, “The style, however, teacinbles that of the 
figures of the Pites in the East Podiment uf the Parthenon (the likeness to thea nf the 
lulustrade of the tompln of Nike le not-obvions), Hee quality iv mt thatof an priginal, end 
the natural conclusion is that it ty a copy of a work of about 44-45), | 
(ypiniime abou) shite ani echoola era gure bo vary: few alternatives might be 
quate te eonie of those given. Kod noed not certainly be Atti, wnecd the wtatermennt that 
it caine from Asin Minor is too eneily disbeligymd; 1 tike style of chiton ia found on one of 
the women from the Nendd Monunient, Bealls the Leh trom tho Weet Pediment of thy 
Parthenca, K 2 seems nob ling after 490, K 21 tater than mid-fifth century. K mn KT 
from tho stvle of the drapery ehould not be after 440, KS might be adeomde leter. K 0, 
from the style of the bores’ bead, aeerne tu beleaus still to the fifth eantury, K 25 to. be 
alreanty inthe 4th. Freud the overhanging hrowa of the eyes, KS oan. be scarcely carlies 
than the middle of the fourth century; K $4 appears later than. the first eons - 
H.. We di. 





Der Altar das Artemis-Tempels in Magnesia am Maeander, By A. ror 
Genkax. Ppo3d: 10 plites. Borlin: de Gruyter, Ai! a ea 

De. yon Gevban hee here aawmbledt all the dotaileil architectural evidenor for the mec 

struction of thy altar with ite colonnede and flight of steps that stood in the neigh benarhiond 

of the temple built by Hermoganes for by tile musters) die tho Inte thind euntury oc. The 

remnitant buililing |p interesting far purpaton of comparison with the Porgamon alvar, 





Corinth: Vol. TV, Part I: Decorated architectural terricottas. By Iba 
Tratwos-Hin. and Lia Saaw Kese, Pp. sit+ 120; 46 Ulustrathone vod G grin tes 
in ciluur, Haryant Univiesity Proas, ie. Fie, fel, 

This choar aummary of the remains of terrcotta architeytural ormumants, modi y dl tin 

arohaid perjotl, in af Ale yreatest value to thoes who orn investizating othor Cormthian 

situs whieh Luve prodaced terrancttes in adeqoate numbers. Garinth, the repped bene 

Af urehitectarnl lorreotts ornament, nan tow herel! throw sume farther dlicht upety the 

problem, and the surviving fragments, fow though they be, will have an increased tmuport 

ence in view of the oomrparieona which they imake posite with the more elalanete mxnmples 
from ‘Thormon, Calyiion, Symmecuse, ami Italy, whither Corinthian jaflwene, ¢xprrts, and 
porhape workmen had ytone af an early perical, 





The Greek Tradition in Sculpture. By WE, Acany. Pp 00; “4 Mustrationa. - 
Battiniese ; Jolie Wirpking Presa, 1030), 
This slondoreketoh of the inflwence of Greek methods said ideals te the sulimequent develop 
ment of sculpture ia not umintoresting. But it hardly rises abowo the level af a course of 
Jementary Inetures on the history of wrt with mpecial reference to soulptitne, mnel suffers 
from tho defeote of commpression. Tt enibtuline nO new reewarcls and little that is weiginal 
in criticism or comment. Nor do the blocks used for the Hudtations even faintly do 
juative to the ariginala, : | : 
Gnce only docs the anthor emerge from the ' eneyelopacdia ‘ atyle which tre has we} 
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himself, and thatia when he rightly romarke of Flaxman that his English contempernrice 
shared in both his enthmeam and hie ion 

Only one statemunt in the book demands aetiowa revviaioi—* Wales Contiantine Horn 
sculptures dectned mpidly,’ In fact Coustantinian sculpture marke a vivid if alort-lived 
revival in the art. 





The Sculpture and Soulptore of the Greeks Py G. M.A. Wucwren, Recowl 
Kilition, Pp. xxvi-d O15; 767 figs New Havon: Yale University. Press, anil 
Lemddn: Humpty Milford, Wit, £2 Lie, 

Animals in Nahata pedtcrae By GMA. Terres, Pp, aii + 87, with 246 fign. 
1 BO plates, Oxford: University Pras, and Limdon; Humplires Milford, 10a). 
Ei [Os. 

Thr first of these two hepks we reviewed on ite finih appesriiee in JS, 1029, p. 154, 
lit the eepnnd edition which now calls for nobioe the Deak rindi wabubarntially the sane 
save for some additions and revision, but the form of the book hue beon entinly changed 
andl enormously improved; the etre te emmiller, the illimtretions ate anccped at the end, 
aril an indo to them Le adibee, The utility of (ho werk wa a hand toole da the aubjnct have 
been greatly onhapoesd, 

The peommd work has grown oot of the chapter devoted to animals in the larger ynn, 
Finding (uy material too extensive for adequate tresntment in 4 eiuulo chaptor, Mise Richter 
haa developed it into m separate hook, with the object of giving &# sulection of the Best. 
firetk plastic representations of aninmls, and further of indicating the stylistic develop: 
met in the treatment of any etiime), vliere the uraterial permite, “There i coum fora. 
book in Engtish on thie wubjest: anil Miss Richter's work within its self-imposed limite 
would be hand to iaprove, Sher taterprets eulpture ov its wider pense, freely citing coins, 
gems, terreotias ae well ae works iia atone or brome; dda perkips « yilty Hhias ache diel nant 
power the whole flekd by inclading the evidence of painting, which’ wmikd amplify bre 
stylistic sere and provide material for the moet obviow omisson, the fidhy subjects 
beloved of Hellenistic art. Que yedot of dotai) dhowkdl be tiontioned; the fore-paw shown 
for the Lion of Onidus, fig. 27, is mndt in murhie, nt In plaster, ® neeioraiion (ile fer Ste 
©. Newton and long removed. 


Die Akropolia. Photographs by Warten Uxex: Text by Geenanr Ronexwaupt. 


Pp. 58; frontispinge, 35 text-figntes, HN) plate= ond opm plan. Berlin: Dntacher 
Kanstyerlag, 190, 28M, 


Thip attractive publica deserves a warm, ino wequalitied, woloome, Ttie hancdaomely 
produced, of convenient sive, and not excessively leavy, [t eovsists of one lotwtred repre 
duction® from photographe (Pla. 1-10. the Acropolis; 12-14, the Parthenon: 56-84, the 
Propyines; 68-76, the Nike-tomple; 764, the Erechthoum, Nos, Vl, iG, 07 end 77 
ure amitted|, with an introduction by Professor Rodsnwaldi. ‘The text te adiernerl with 
thirty-five teat-figures, representing typical archele eoulptures in the Acropolis Miusenim, 
p emall selootion. of the Parthenon-sonlptores in the Hritis) Musoum, anda few views and 
mopreadnitione which earre to depict various cpiendes or pheses in (he history of the Acropolis 
singe 1AM), or lo puppliinent the series of plates 

Herr Heye gives ne, in addition to his ‘photograph, & hitule text, on the dost-cover 
only, thereby adding a mre snriity to the lives of librarione amd other aeners af the book: 
for what hn hus to aay is of real interest. He yeoounts the diffeulties of savuving thw 
cormot lighting, and the nunieroos oz periments Which he made with different plates, colonr- 
aoreené, lenses, ¢tc.. before he attained a singly mxposre to hie complete satiofantion. Ht, 
would he 4 pity 4o throw into the wasto-~mpor basket this tale of puthont effert, with (te 
concluding intimation that the hundred plites reproduned are » selection from over 100 
attempts, and tie confession that bo devoted atx montie to « preliminary study of the 
corulitione before taking « single plieture. 

AAz 
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We nut certainty congratulate him alike oti hie patienne and his success: and af we 
foul that his selection of plotes ie not complotely mpresratation we nid admit that this, 
nt teuet in part, jatot hie fait. "Chies, he canner give ut a direct view of the north siile of | 


tie Parthenon, owing bo the premeove of (he reattohling employed for the re-ercetion of ite 
columns. This true that wo have on M4, S1aken from high ap towards Lyvalettos, perhaps 
as an atterthought, a view of the Acropolie after (he neonpesal of the deaffrteing, and ot thle 
Hintanes sew anc old work combine harmoniously; aml hit wo have on othor Plates the 
soveti calirma west of the gap caused by Ute explosion, and the three to tho east of it, but 
it score ahmowta pity tel we aro fet given one vrhew to pliw tho seatfolting, as jn huaoricm! 
recurd. ‘On thie iether Land, we feel howd to cull attention (4 certain omissions, which 
detrnet from the reprewntative nature of tho pubiiention: sing an illneirated work on 
the Acropolis sboald surely aim at eonprehensivenes, by trying to dlepint ih ab various 
stages of ite history, we should have welcomed more pictures of the archaic pedimwut- 
groupe, wach aa the Admission of Horaklea, Hormkies and the Hydra, and more than merely 
the head of Athens from the Giganiomachy pediinent, to sey nothing of pote Hore Keni, 
For the fittl onntury we ehoull lieve expected more of the Elvin Marbles, w+ (he selection 
df the seulpturea from the Parthenon conveys the impression that fittio of the friexe has 
carvived, except iw aif at the wort end, nod the few text-figuree in the Introduction give 
an inadequate idew of the pedliment-ceulptures and the metopee; and if Carey's drawing 
of the oust pediment ie répredoce. why are we not given that of the weet pediment ofc T 

Closer study of tho views selected loaves the impression that they are not ren fully 
ropresmtative af the Acropolis in He present condition, owing 19 the (erleney to repeat 
clusely siwilar views, ail the neglect of orrtain important features. For tho pepies il}ustrat- 
ing the Fropylues, for example, we are not given @ view of the onrly Ppopylon, nor of the 
Pinuketheko, and wh dhonld have eapected one or mare of tie North Hall fron: the eal, to 
mwke cleur the unfinished plan, Whoo we urn to the liter history of the approach to 
the Acropolis, the Teulh Gate in not shown in detail, and the Agrippa Monument appeaus 
ouly onde, and then imiistinotly and on a enim) pale, Of the Parthenon, we get oo view 
at all of the scuth side, and no indication, such os jhe roek-cutting al the imei end, of the 
pre-Poriclean building. For the ‘Old Athons Temple we mnat perforce be- content with 
a binl's-eye view, alinittedly eHeetive, from the Partherum-seuffolling, aml for tw 
Erochtheum we dhould have weleomed » genera) view from the south-weet, anc of loeet 
sore iotication of Khe interior, To our already long fiat of Wenderain wo wend add. the 
Prleagian Wall, the rock-cuttings of the Beenronian-procinet nd the Temple of Rome and 
Alirstre. 

We pnialily wilinit that some of Herr Hoge'é plates are unsurpossabie, mol thay o large 
proportion of them convoy with remarkabic siwcess the textare ind modelling at the marti 
eurtinoe, both in architectural wad anoulptored detail, Too yiten, however, bis aley oF hia 
shadows cans ont loo dark (for instance, Frontiepices, Pie. 0. 64, TH, 55, 01. 02): ond io 
Pi, 17, looking westward along the south wall of the coll of the Parthenon, the sotamma 
to the left of the. picture appear dark, gigantic and averswit. Whoetler thie defoot le 
lige be the expowore, the printing, or the block-maker we cannot may, but it resulte itn a press 
nilarepresentation of the normal light in whieh the buildings on the Acropolis um seen, 
wheress the lighting eeome pertioulirly well-ordered in ame of hia other plates (eg, 57, 
0 01, 02). On the other hund, we howe nothing but. pralée for the pictures of the went 
frieze, for they inve avoided alike hoavy shadow and an oversdark surface duc to the dark 
patinn of the marble: oni bis large-ecal) bonds of ton and heres front this Fringe (Pla. 
38-42), anil above all (hat of Apolla from the east frieze (PL 54), Ine from hinting a) wenk- 
neteed of exdoution, emphasie the aupreme skill of the sculptors. Space dors not permit 
detailed comment.om indiviceal plates, but 18 be ouriomely teoking tn depth, 68 ie eo talon 
that the Pelaawiin wall, without being clear itedl! (and this iy our only iow of ft), cute uff 
toa mach of the Niketempli behind; ant $9 doce not do justice to the north door of tho 

Erechrleum. | | 

‘To conclude cur eritiniama, We would add that the photographer has mecumborl too 
‘often 10 ithe temptation of csoentric points of view. We cool) lave dispensed: willingly 
with PL, 8,0 glimpse of the Parthenon thromgh wn archowny in the Odewm of Heredes, od 
Pi dO. thie Propevlaes. with ageves inthe foregroumd, VL20, 4 sectional view of the entabla- 
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ture of the Parthewon, is more suitable to @ referince collection of photogmphe of teakminal 
mtereat; Pl. 21, looking along the bed of ihe west podiment, with the Cecrope-group 
flominating the foreground, in merely an ingenious enriogty, and we ean fwd little point 
Of benuty in Ply. 10) aul 101, which give details of the omament of te Exceltheum from 
anawkwarnl angle. In fact our final impreseiin of the Plates ie a feeling of regret that the 
Photugrapher apparently had wot an archaeologist ot hand to advieo him, during either the 
theine of subjevts for the catners.ot the selection of plites for publication, for what we urn 
given. 1 spiteof many exellent pictures, will not really aatialy the expert, wr give the 
‘ordinary reader’ « truly representative picture of the Acropolis. | : 

1 rennin to say that Professor Rodenwaldt's contrilmtion seema superiatively good : 
i an introduction to the history of the Aermpolia wid 114 sincere are bay the mpnprreechint enn 
of tho aesthetic qualities, it oauld scarcely be inproved upon, Wisely wroliing ‘eon 
troversy, he provides uu with wn.eeay bh which hie full und sccuraw knowledge in happily 
blended with lis great gifts of sensitive apprechetlen andl expedition—grAcwoke! yop dvae 
pokaxos. Only once doce he wtrike a fulae note, when ho save, In referenne to ihe Kern, 
“Figoren . ... inodorenn dip qpeiterchaisehe itmische Kunat auf attiachem Boden oin olegantes 
Rokoke achuf’ |} (The oclumatbon-niuk alone ba thi reviewer's.) Sonn teudorn ty fred, 
however, that hé-hae perhaps over-aimplitied bin iask, fog he give us nob only no bon- 
troversy, hat not ven a hind thet sour of hie statements might not meet with general 
acceptance, He gives ua neither pies nor hiWiogesphy, atl wedlnd no aineli mention of 
the name of Ponrese of Dorpicld, nor anv hint thet the Parthenon anil the Brechtheumn 
have bern lately publishedt in stately monographa. For examplo, hie aooonnt of the theoe 
staged in the history af the Niketoomple—hegun in 44, completed after a portod af abendin- 
mont in 428, nod anrronoded with the Balnatracds alter the yvictoricgs yoturn of Alcihiades— 
my well be correct, but does not reat on the samo wore evidence as the history of the Par- 
theson, Am) where hal) we fhe confirmation 4f the statement that the Baloatreie wae 
hegun in dOS mil dndebedt in dG ip. 4850) 

The publishers Inform we, again on the duat-cover, that” Vou diesem Werk wird cine 
neue Welle dice Begeisterurg fiir die Antiie ther die gang gehilioie Welt omgehon” We 
hope it may, and we age tliat the * cebildete Welt" ia eettinw yoo! wale for iin money, 
Kot ite main servioe will be if it induces iis readers (6 realiee for thenimelves on the epot 
iad the beuitties of the Acropoliy must be seen in order to bo uppreciayed. And this itis 
well ftted bo perform owin if it iefound to be more epitable vo the drawing-room babely than 
10 the sehniar’s etady. 

A.M. W, 


Etudes Topographiques sur la Messénie ancienne, By Murmas Navas 

Vacwes. Pp, 28; 42 textefiyares andome plan Land : QO. W. Lindutwim, 1090 
[t la Wot serpeising that Messenid Ison the whole one of dhe bewst-vinited regiona of the 
(rerk mainiand. ‘The tourist who vets ao for seldom sees mare of it than is involved by a 
viet to Tthorse mai) the wally of Meee, ete more munity, Pylos, before he hastens on be 
Sparta over the Lanvada pase, And gotually |b de cet offer mich to appeal bo the 
hivtorian, apart from the ohecare probloie concerning tlie Mosseniin Ware, the betting of 
the Sphacteria epivode, and tho walle end city of Mesmene itecll; and purely topographicul 
problims, exorph (hime regarding thi evret cither mention! in the {edo the exact 
course of the Laconian:Meseniin frontier, aro of merely Wen) injersat, and! ire apt to 
resolve themselves into the attempt to rooncie the informarion given. hy Stmbo, who 
apparently did nob chsit Mosunia et all, with that in Pasusanion, whin did not brevwrer |b 
thoroughly. No Hetlouic site hua lon extensively oxmavated, exerpt Mesanne, bub litereat- 
ing reenite wenn obtaited ty Verwukia when ho dug the litte temple of Apollo Rarythoe at. 
Langa, on tee wows narth wf Goran (Anine); perhapy more tight «till be fond at that 
tite, acu) thero ace no debt othor which wenlil well repay exeuvation. Moreover, tlie 
impertuoo of Mexuenia on a centro.of Myomuenn civilization is wow being effectively 
realigedl. 

nih cirenmetances, h Freel dhody of tlie topography eee whole was well worth juakeing, 
rand no ono hes better qualifications for the tosk than M. Valmin. Ho hae eystemativally 
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travemed the whole country during the lary few yeurs, and his enterprise hee been well 
rewarded, for bo has discovered an important prebistorio site, with a eraall palace and two 
tholos-tomba, near the milwny-atation of Vasiliky (clam to the head-waters of the Pamieos), 
the exeavation of which he hue underinken with gratifying reaulie (of Bulletin Soc. Royale 
ies Lettres dé Lund, 1926-27, pp. G2if.: 1027-23, pp. 171 ff.) ae well o¢ eeveral unrecorded 
sites of Hellanio. date; and a fine orop of inscriptions, which he hae published with cem- 
udihle prompiness (ip. olf, 128-20, pp, 108), ‘The most interesting of thepe, m wteli 
with two deerses, Inderibed one on coch face, inoidentally gives ud Hie first documentary 
proof for the site of ‘Thourin, where in wee found. “he preset work povere the whole of 
Meeenia, onky omitting Memon tel! in deferener to the prier-rights of Professor ibn. 
nome, whe hie heen exiarading bi; and all ibe problema of Homeric an) classien) topo 
graphy are curefully examined with reference both to the anciont authoritice and te the 
remaine now visible above-grauml. Severe! of the author's ibeutifirstion of aites are now, 
bot none oppeirs to be baaty or improbable, and be teroindé 1 that the lees certain suppen- 
tions con only be confirmed by oxoavation. Not jo multiply instances, we may cuuto that 
he pots Pherai at Giarmitea instead of at Kalimota, and locates the hing-eonpht alrine of 
Artemis Limnwtle at « fortified site on « strong lill-iop whirh moat have protected the 
anoient route mores Taygetua to Sparta south of the Langoda poss. (Thie-would have bran 
the shrine common to Spartane and Mesenians, who preeomobly each had their nwo 
wanctonry of Limnatis, on lower ground, eLewher:.) Another iniportant suggestion ie that 
Andania whould We looked for at a point severs| miles weet of Desy lla, the accepted site, for 
hetworn Borge mo. Polichne are extensive roins, little visited, and at the Intter village wae 
found the will-hnown Mydteryinseription, whirk be too jumseive to have been carried far. 
Deaylli may, lie thtike, have been Ampheia. New sites, for which nanes aro enggeeted, 
include Aulon, on « hilltop overlooking the sea not far qouth of the Neda gorge, Allartes, 
at Chrintians, ood the much-dieenaeed Eranne |? = Arete) in some call pemtaine on thie 
onart oppéeite the laland of Prot. Of the nameless sites, the most attiking is the great 
walled enclosure (posaibly prehiaporic) called the KRustro of Tsoukaldika, aol cmong minor 
retain timers villae aml bathe of Borian date tewtify to the eiviliantion prevalent in 
ihe liter stages of Mesaenin's history. "The eviiletioe of prokivterie occupation noted by 
the anthor ia considerable, for, in addition to the tholowtonrbe excuvated by Kunmrouniotis 
ond Skiee te the north of Mesenian Pyloe, and his own excavations mentimel alove, 
he records opparonily Karly Hollodio alierds ah Taverna, o tiny bay fort east of Mothone, 
ond Mycenoran (with ono piece of maftinelere’) at Kypariseia, alow bill olose to Mothone 
and on they acropelia of Lenktre (eenth af Kardunryle); aril rock-cnt tariha of Myce 
date si Samuring and Karteroli, northi-weet of KRulamatn, anil perhaps alert at Thonn. 
He is efrock by the rarity of Geometric «horde, and enggosia @ late continmanes 
of * Miyremincn.” ofviliaetion in some parte of the country ae lilly explanation for this 
phinomenmn, which, howerrr, excavation might wet oonfiens, | 

The text ie soctmpanied hy apwords of thirty photographs, which, on the whol, 
contribute ty the value of this admimbly publication, though several are on too enll a 
seals bo te tuelpfal, “Tire Aro «fee anal plone uleo, ao = useful akoteh-map whiel 
shows all the anciont sites recorded by the author and mahes & rea) contribution to know 
ledge; nnd finally we ere groteful fora pood plex anil a comprehensive ares 


Nekropolen von Vuici. By F. Meassnaconpt, with A. von Gergax. Pp. HM; 
a) pilates, 97 figs. in the teat. (Jadetuck. d. dArch, Jaw, Ergineongahelh ATL) 
Berlin: W, ile Grnyter, 1020, 


Tnasmoch as two-thirds of the text pod all of the plates deal with o eingle tomb, the tithe 
of this lock willl oppear eormewhat «fe midnomer were It not (ier th eval tale of lod 
opportunities mvealel by Dr. Messeriolmidt’s curt xininmary of past excavations ‘Tho 
rockloss gree anil destructive haste of the old diggera moved Dennis noarly » contory ago 
to an. eaphivion of wrath; and at e liler period, when better things might have been 
expected, ahoer ual luck —ithe untimely death of exenvaters of dhe lows of document>— 
ecoma to have dogged the site: Dr. Messerschmilt reviews quickly the general history 
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of Vlei sid then mikes moat of lis book oot-of the twi pated tombe; wad of ona ut 
these, the Tombs Cumpanari, nuthing remernes bot the soulptired capital in Flormner, on 

whith Remexewekt hae writtes in thie your's Nomieche Mitteilonyen > the freaeoes werr 
deviroved by their disbovercr ita misguided altempt to detach them from the wall ani are 
only known trom inadoquate repradietions, of which the tecimitte inthe Btitiah Mise 
ar the bevt known. More important ia the Tombs Franccia with /te fame frnsices al 
human siorilice inl ite posible historlial lluvion to the Tarquins: weil Dr, Messersolimidt's 

detailed publication of these pontings, which he eastgns to BH ic; will be wll the more 
woltome a6 the originals are alot inteeible in their preent home, Oh. von Green 
ihiceeymes. | W)ie corm hina ted structure Of the tomb aid the original peeition of the palnted 
docorntion; fe ale describes tho well-inown Ponto dolla Badia, assigning 1 to the early 
first omtiary 8c, 


Melanges darchéologie anatolienne, Br. je-lenrqasros, Sal (Metre oti 
'Univerrité Sciat.loerph, tome XT) Pp. 403, welthy 120 plates ated 0 (Momtent ices in 
the text. Béeeronth: Loprimerio catholique. 1028. 


The enthor of thin heiflingh miscellany teats pf ancient tombe, mediaeval architectum and 
Grek epigraphy with equal ent and Jearning. Of sore aubjectd lin gived a akoteh, of 
others a finished picture. The detailed investigation telates chietly to Angora: the three 
bhapter donting with ite one anclent chirch (Chap, X11), its Byrantitn fortress (Chai, MOH) 
iil some of dts imeriptions (Chap, XV) occupy Wlireedifths af the beck. O41 the remaining 
chapters, the celahorato sketches are: Chap. Pon the rock-timbeof Ammeia, Chap. TIT on the 
staircase tummely of the Pentio region (eiomersting twenty-nine insted of Leonliant'y 
twelve), Chap. VI ont Ancient khoane betwen Amaia aol Sivas, Chap. VILL un the Seljuk 
monitnents of Siver, Chap, EX onthe Soiten-khanseer Palas. Careful outline sketohes aro : 
aoe Lon the rock-tomhes of the Pontioregion, Chap. FV onite omen hrdges, Chap, VI on 
the Seljuk roommate if Toke, Chaps. X00 on Whe citaabela cf Coiesouren, prick Kon bed jibe (brengs. 
XIV on some Angorm monuments: these bricf essays ure nietructive ami enggestive. The 
toxt  Iovieh)y illustrated, «9. that of (huaps. 3, Cf (8 ppd by? pln amit 23 photo-onllo- 
typess Nhete are in all 201 plane or collitype views 2nd 00) fiirures in Uhe text. Deaidien the 
Lopographle, archacalogical nod architectural dute there ia the valunhle publiontion with 
good facsimiles of G8 Angors inecriptions, 29 of them new. From the a0 already known, 
here Lonmediy reqribtiched, aime important consludions «merge; far instance, frond the 
rovigion of CG) STIM-STIAL it appears that, ad Grégoire thought, thoy relate to Michiel 
111, oni that tho inseriptiqns Nos. 40, 57 bear the names of that:emperor and of the future 
Rasil, “Phe printing i# excellent; the only dip mothcedl ls in the mterener t) Ranany al 
the note on p. 25, which should read * JOS) RRO, p. LRT" inatourd of © TS88, eh é, 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Jewelry, ‘Tho Art of the 
Goldamith in Cleasteal Tins, aa Meateated in the Muscun Collection, By Canis 
A.exaznes. Pp, 00, 4 edlour plates -+ (20 tice, Now York, 1923, 


This fnaodely work Je intemicd aa o gidde for the nae of visitors to thy gallery of clomece! 
jewellery, and dore net make any further claims. ‘There te « brief veuural iercelucticon, 
aod ahort prefaced are attached to the various classee—nerklnoce, rarrings, bracelnts, 
libulne, tings, eto—inte which the jowellery ie divided. ‘The geocral arrangement follows 
thet of the Britich Museum matalogne, Most claws of ancient jowellery ane repreentedl 
in the collection, but no new kypes of any importance appear, Tt ehould bse [serie io mmind 
thatit imaften very diffteult to feel sure uf the anthentionty of picnesof jewellery purporting 
hed he ancient, ‘The Miastrations are good, ani) the colour plates eonble (he mtucdent to 
realiae eomothing of the affedt of jewellery, which dd do largely lost in a mete photograph. 
The Ceanola colleotion from Cyprus naturally forma an unportant part of the New York 
anciont jewellery. aftr. 
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Neue Deutache Ausgrabungen. Eitited by G. Roverwatsrt, (Deutchtum wud 
Avedon!) Volo, 23 onl 24. Pp. xi+ 277, Pha) + 27 figs aml 3 plans.  Minater: 
it Wiettlalen : Aschemdopiieche Vorlagsinchlandiang, 10%), . 


This book, the work of many collaborators, deals with jomeroua fielde of excavatinn— 
in Groene, Asia Minor, Palestine, Mesopotamian, Egypt and Germany; only a comparntively: 
ermal portion of it (lrectly cumerrun the neuler of thie Jaweval, Beietly dewribod, it yives 
in mem Of Ciermin erchnenloging! untivity enon the war, wapportel lirgely liv the 
furiaof the Motyemminachafi der Diewtechen Wissenschaft, The book arouses at once feclings 
Wf rearel anil hope Rleeret. that exovations on the ecole of those at Olympia, Pergamon 
nid Troy seem Lepiesille li the near fujure, and (hit Germ orcheeslogy mimest al present 
content Iself with drawing up on paper a seheme for om ileal excavation on a large poale, 
such aa (het aketelieel in this hook for Knidos by Ur. Anim ren Gerkan; hepe, inaanicl 
ad the apirtt whinh poriiced Hin yreak German pro-war excuvet ivi iv atill alive, and how 
areedy resulted in ome not onimportant widitions to arhacological knowledge. _ 

To turn te the shaptere which comeecrn the progress of Hellenic etnies, Dr. Roden 
waldt gives. an Introductory dketch of archaeulogion) discovery, vhletly German, sinee the 
Kenaianoc; Dr. eon Gorkan follows with « roamdned plan for the excavation of Kido 
fm @ hinge aenley Dy, Karo deale with Tiryna, wheew the latest cxcovations ehow that the 
OFilopein walls wl freseoed pala caroiot be dated mich befype 1200040 Thus tle views of 
those whe held that the Mycriaran oivilisation on the moinlund of Greece wae the offepri 
and bet of the greet Minnan ctviliation of Crete find confirmation. Dr. Baschor desoribes 
the progress of the creevutidus of the Heraram of Ramos; a fairly clear view ef the ground- 
plan of thin giant Tome dipteral temple, begun towards the oud of the sixth century, haa 
been Ghteined, bat the evidence tends to chow that it-wae wever completed, Ti het both 

litres sol a Giceor, The altars in front of the temple andl ite precinrt have 
yivited some interceting oroliuic statues ind brontes; ono statue bi wigned by am sculptor 
Geneleos, Dh, Walter dicscriles the excavations in Aeging resumed in 1024; the mesulia 
nainly ered the developinent of settlonenia of prebleteriy bimues frome the tive half of tin 
third millenia 1.4). in partionlur die history of the pottery, which illustrates the com- 
mercial relations botworn Angina and the mainiand and islands (including Grete) during the 
third and sec millenia pa Te the early hietirle period Aqgius te shown te hive licen 
ot iitermediary between the Enat and the mainlund of Greees, Dr. Brickner winks with 
the fortier coploration of tho Rerameikos distriot of Avhonasinee 1126; thin has dovrmined 
He firm of the Ponipein trom which the gret provessions Hlarted, Dr. Wiecand, traces 
Hie history of the exodvadline a} Pergamon, and ijislereeunptiin eines 198T, Tho peined pal 
reenits have been the discovery of large granaces on the highest part of the neroprdie, 
elotging te the period of Atialow Lend preeumibly enmcted te provide a teeny. bf fod in 
com Of nalege by Thillp Vial Macedon: thy determinetion of (he site of # temple of Aukle pins 
anal tie adjacent huildings, lying ina callow weet of the oify anid dating from tho scone 
wertury after Christ. Ac inecription givrs « lotter of the Procol P. Serriliin Tsenripoe 
tothe Pergatmnnes dedling with the restoration of the right of mylum, “Dy, Bolede deserihes 
excavations a: Angore aml Ackni, The principal work woe ot Aczaoi, when the temple 
of Zeus of abort ab. (0 he oomperntively well poeervel. A giont akroterion from the 
weet gable wae finutl, seulptured with a worun'a head surrounded with loaf and tenedlpil 
deeoration, Amit) ehrine of Cybele in the neichhourkood of Actiuni War alee explored, 
al meoy termontte figectnes of the gotidea, belonging to th late Nollontetio peried, 
rredvenl Finally, Lr Jeaoph Kill trated the fistery af dceenallion at ple anil tlie 
cantinnntion snes 126. ‘The principal diswiverin sinew that date hove been thie able of 
the early Londen city hesiegad by Crocuuz; « sanctuary of the Mother Goddess, on «hill 
niéar the Artenialig, with inaeripthne al vetive pellela; a Nerplianum belmping $0 Ue 
Imperial period, snd a magnifieest yytoriaaium, bili by PL Veditin Antonine lin the relgn 
of Antonine Fine, Purther, a great mansoloym on a site masociated with the logend of the 
Seven Slonpers hae beer anneveresd, aml the Charch of St, dole, bits by dietininn, aid ibe 
colocombe have looneaxplorcd. Dr. Koil points oat heew much efi] rominina bo te lon, 
The romaimidiag chapters do not all for notice here, though it-may be mentioned that 
the Prone Aes settlement at Buck, NE, af Kerlin, hae yelled cose-plane of the megsron 
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type. onl thus again ralece iin question of a north European origin af ihe curly Greek 
house aod temple. 


F.-H. ML 


Graecis Antiqua: Mapa and Plans to Dlustrate Pausanias’s Description 
of Greece. Compiled by Sir Jaaes Feasnn, with explauntory text by A. W. 
was Bouex, Pp. 140+ 123 70 maps. Lotelon: Moomillan & Co, 1930, tha. 


(have tine at least tem people who mut the mape out of Fras Peeereies wil carried 
(hem on their travels rouml Gree, “They fuuwl, however, that thoy profited le by hia 
destructive opertion than they had anticipated, firstly because the maps were not ip to 
ate, aod eesonily bere a ctoomber of ate were tepresented tee: thetr chief tnildings only, 

Porhu pe thom tun polite ene peailly one; when the Oommentery on Pausanine was written 
in 1808, only the temple at Sounion liad hoon investigated, not the temence. in any cheb 
hin qqanstion arises whether itis worth while republishing anparstely mayo made over thirty 
srareage. Munk af Sir Jamee Frazer's teed be lirmortal, lint maps of sites are by mutare 
short-lived. and the last tires decades Mave beet marked by disoverlwe of unrivalled 
importance, in the few mses where Lin, van Buren: has nacttiod an upetoalatn map — 
Corinth, ET Uelpld, saved, ty 6 eerily extent, Sparta —we realise how itrwaluable « back 
of this kind coold be. At Sparta, tlie fact that no map of the Orthila alte could logisally be 
incloded will come some wignided student an anxious half-hour, 

De, van Buren’ ext j¢ arrange! (|) lo give « vaminary of the informethon relegaet to 
mich map atl (i) to Indicate briefly with referonoe what haa boen dome dine the Com. 
mentary appeared. Were one may perhaps complain that tho bibliography i too seanty; 
for iretanioo, ti the ceee Of thie Amphiarwan, ctl ote el the artidkes by "Eo. “Apy. le jpncitenl, 

hod the efvronee Lacermeetly givwn, Monssver, the literatures ii {he temples of the 
Acenpolia should hawe inelided some mention of Trot, Diechor's cantirimurtonse to tik Mit. 
Brit, art the whoke, Dr. Ver Haren bee woomercded in rrkiou hie deseripthonwve thot teeefia) atu 
ronilahle, aed lo keeptiw aemethine af Chie atmo phere afl beth the authors with wher he bs 
conedenied. an 
Lion 


KépivGes. A Guido to the excavations and museum of Ancient Corinth. Hy Rove 
Caeresren. Ppt: Ll fee. end mapes one fraliling giles. Maaret, Prac : Brotat 
Pears, 1027. 


Tho aime of a guidebook should Wo vwes tomnke thesubijout char and tomake it atirqutive: 
Notallenocead to the fot. few inthe second: Th. Bhi sei pb s guile da Corinth (a, 
hiwnver, doubly successful Jt ia Uteruiry, campenbensive, well equipped with mapa dined 
luster ion, exe] alin enoogh to oe Inte «iene posket or a wenn’ é hernia. 

Tho site iantan wey ome to describe anil moat hare bern o Hifinult, ane to excavate, 
Fortunately, the rewilts wooo repaying, for, althoueh mock of whit be premer ven) Le cel [eri 
dnote, meny of tee Romuen boiltings have Pier sapenitrontines intaet, atel therm arr « 
number of (neck emule nf peculiar interest: the Market, the Sacred Spring ami ihe 

Crwinlar Shrine, 

About u «token paged are devoted to an mooant of Uo mumeum, but thes connect fall 
to be disappointing, winge they lee! with eenlptore only: the eiviiieshin of the prititery wat 
Lire miwerscd oy thier Paart of Pte leit saab Wok tonapreabeliabaen 
er.’ picturesyie sketch af Cortnth aad ite histary, with wo vigvote af the rietiaeral town 
on the Acnporinth, larks justcoe teoch that wold give it perspective: We arn told that 
the Ameriran Sele kine explored ruomercna pevbiiolerio atles in the diatrict, but not Liat 
Coritith ited! waa liliabite! in Neolithic times and in the Bronce Ayo. Surcly thie tone of 
information ta ae essential we it i uiterceting 7 
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Corinth Vol IV, Pt. I Terracotta Lamps, By Osean Boowmen. Pp. 
cx + 249, with 210 textticures antl $3 plates: Cambrillye, Massachusetta: Harvard 
University Pree, [0). $6. 


Stuilente af Greek and Roma antiquities will weloome this abundantly Ulustroted nid 

hatndenniely prelucc volame. [t embodies the results of m corful erudy of he hope 

disnoversd at Corinth during excavations from 1606 to and inching the year 1026, anil le» 

especially valiabl: fron the etandpolt cf developmental ehronalogy. The author is tobe 
cdmurratilate! cn the iaene of an investigation to which be has bronght « wile knowledge uf 
recent and.contomporary published material, | 

In @ well-documented introduction Mr, Beonrer disuusees the development and 
Uhrenology of lane, the bedkmliyue of their mannfseture and the evidence whieh they hear 
of the various phases of commercial relationahip within the Eaupire. Hecrightly ineiata npot 
their valve for dating purposes. Fncilentally, it may be noted that the importation of 
Ttale Lampe to the Aegean in the lite fest eentory 6c. andl surly Hirst century ac. throws 
un intersting fight upen Ttalian commercial activity during this pera; on aothrity al 
ehich we alrody have aburclant evidence in hivtoriral relernce anil Archunologies! * Hd 

Iu thie section the wee of the anal) hole—the eo-onlled * nir-Hole" or * breather "—#o 
frjuently found on the neck or discua of Roman lampeia tully diecurssel, Mz, Broneer 
dhows that thie featare bi ale a characterietio of eoome Hellimistic lanps, andl beings forwant 
evidence whleh indiuvtes Lil in Aine exemple it fanetiourd on yn. oil hole. 

Ori the vexed question af the* Cothon, Mr. Bromeer ia thorenghly seeption! of the theary 
that thie veseform woe wed oe o lamp, Ho reminds to thet the lamp ype be pericetly 
well known for the period at which Cothome were in use, andl thot lumpia which have any 
Tremblance to Cothones do nob occur until long after the Cothon hse disappowred. Although 
Gothons sometimes have suspension-holes, it is foprobable thet they ever served: ae 
ilumigitom: their function more likely wae akin to thet of the perfume-ressls find om 
Attic vase-paintingy {r.y. Busohor, Aifisch Lolathen, Figs. 1, 19), | 

‘The carly types of lampe do pot Jend themsolves toenoh dle dating ae do thoes of the 
foiperinl period, ant Mr. Braneer wisely dlowe far overlap, It i¢ curigus that the excave- 
tione Lave priced no lope narlior than 600 e.c.; noteworthy aluo that tho fourth 
oontury 8.0. seems to have passed away without witnessing the appears of @ winighit 
hew type. Some temarks (pp. 37 ff.) on the superiosity of the Attlo lay to the Corinthian 
ioe worth remenihering in any general enrvey of eachy ceriimice. 

It, is interesting to. note that Eoman lamps with broad, etraight-ended mogslos, 
Lowechiolo'y Halter types 35 etul 34, lave not been found in thia excavation notwith- 
standing the practica) vertainty that they wer developed from i Hollenistic prototype 
(Broneer'e Type XVI). Xow, thie type of lamp appears to bea‘ fixed” product of Angostan 
diten in the woet fof, Locenhake, Halters, Pl 3X1, 33,34: Hagen, Veter, own, Saheb. 122, 
PLLVD, 4: Trier, Angustat grivegroup, No. 04), The absences af thin goneral type 
from the Corinth excavations msey bo ocetdental On the other hand, tte abseneo nay 
indimain axeqmerehat lite date, i.e. late Augmiten, for the beginning ¢f the importation if the 
Corinth wollte Lamps, | 

The loamy with w decorstive attachment hove tho handie (Broneer’s Type AA) i, 
av tur aa tho woetern provinces of the Empire are poneerned, chicity pre-Clandisn in dite, 
{t cecure in the Auviatan periad at Halten (Loescheke's Type 30) and in the Auguatan 
Pottery at Nanten (soni. Jahrb. 122.7. LL 2). Rarely it has been found mm the (@audian 
ported, ae et Rachberough, where it eoregerded geo “emir,” 

if particular internet frm « chronological slandpolnt are the yoluted lomype with 
angular Gr rounded noxalod (Bionoor'a Types XXIL, XXII). Both types were probably 
evolved from Hellonistin originnis and both appear to bey brandy contempornry in ong. 
Me. Bronees Haw shown dhat one variety of the volute lamp with pmsl neezlo, via. Cuit 
with the decorative attachment above the handle, ie early (p. 74), and this conclusion ia 
supported by ita eecurtence in the Augustan period at Halters aml Kanien (pee above). 

But, althongh contemporsry in origin, the relative freyoency of Cheat pwe types varied 
greatly, in the weet, Whilst the volute lamp with angular nozzle ia partioularly charac: 


tonatio of the period Angustis(loudios, that with the rounded nopzlo i .more especially 
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frequent durius the poriod Clautiue-Nero, Aut beth types mentioned down bute the late 
first oontury when volute lamps with triangular nozzles aro forthooming at Fiiimingen 
(Of Noy G66), fn some localities the type with angular noselp oocory as lite ae the 
Antonine peri, a4 at Regrnslurz. The rarity of volute Lampe with roundel morales (n- 
the excavations at Corinth is in étriking contrast to tliele comparative frequeioy on Clandian 
amd Seroniin silee in Lhe western provinces, ¢.g, Hofheim 1. Trier grove-groupe of this 
perind, Nos 42, 707, ete, Colchester and Londim.. Does this diffivence indicate a rariation 
in the trond af Tealian mporbition or, ae ia much more prohahio, the establishment of 
quntros of manufacture in certain western localities, ag. Lyons and Aanten ? 

That exportation wis not equally divtritinted throwaghent the Enipire ts clearly shown: 
by the compurntive rarity of the * Firma-lampion ' at Corinth, whemas in the weet they are 
probably the most.commen trpe of lamp. of the lute first and early seman centuries, The 
Italians lamp of the FORTIS classy wae undonbbeily intiteted ant) manufactured (a the 
weilern provindes fee 3 Cymnnsodor, vol. XLE, fol, po 175, and Lovachelen, Lovepem ara 
Vinedowiasd, p. 251 fall}. op pvbirth of the lamp-industry in Greece | troneer, p. 68) would 
appear ty aoocant raficiently for the varity af the Firma-lampem in Corinth, 

Mr. Bronoce’s chronology of the lamps of the early Empire wookl have belt Arne andl 
fuller hod he maiy direct reference to such duted sited o# Haltern, Xanten and Woflenm. 

Of och valan ia the enthor's treatment of the berge oles of lompe bnvibocbodd aniber hie 
Type XXVIL They ors important pot only fur their Greek anil Mellerized Latin ineerip- 
tion, but alee herouse they represent the retarn of the lamp limiustry to Gireooo in the 
ecco century of on ern. 

A compurative ate Of the dacermtion of the Raman relief lamp and of contemporare 
Sigillata demonstrates a common artistic in¢piration and euggesta a certain degree if inter- 
intone, Many of the fyure-subjocta depicted by the kimp-maker fini close oomnterparts 
hi) the work of the sigillata potter, A fow parallel examples may be given — 


Lars. SOTLLAT A. 

Satvr with witle-akin  . " t . Arretine ware. 

‘Moemis . 2. gw Owe hottie onel South Conulish worn. 

Lin attacking & nvule - «  «  dtevtime ware: alao South Gaulish ware, in the 
work Mf the pre-Flaviun potter Miaavliae. 

Stork wt totlot . 3 - : . SG ware; pre Flaviantorm at hichborongh, 

Stork with wplifted hill ‘ — BAG wares inthe work if the pee Fle rien potter 

a Licks. 

Panther and vinw tree - - . BeG.ware; inthe work of the pre-Plavian potter 
Masehos. 

Minerva [early Fpl: » «4 BGs wan; Ner-Flavian period. 

Sphinx = « o« BG. ware; Noto-Flavian porind. 

Rabbit ontirns gritos peer . Bol. ware; Flavian perict. 

Hercules wil Hydra. . - §-G, ware; Flivian period, 

Glodintor to 1.,.right acm oxtendat ==, Sz. wares Neto-Flavian [rcriewt. 


Combat of (lodiatorse—ime kneeling and 
appealing for merey : » ov BG. wore; Flavian period. 
Dog attacking boar =, . P . Bl owares Flavian period. 


Cloee paruii:} rating in not possible: generally, bat hy no moana invariably, specific 

types appear carter on lamps than om Syzillata. 

Cy p24 it ie tated Chu * bie oxquixite Arretine ware wae Loported from Ttaly ao late 
we the mildly of the first contury.’ Tt may be doubted whether the siuillate indmstry mn 
Italy poxtoced any ware of an coqalsite character at om late a date, and moh mony whether 
twas exported. At this time Ue ttnllan potterios whieh produced fabric af thi Arretinn 
ive wer decadent and dying: their water lind already been displaped in phe weetern 
provinors by thir prodiots of the maw pottertoe of South Cimal (ayn Archncaloyan, LAXVIEL 
ye 74 fol), amd were in the process al being replaced in Ipaly itech! anc avon i Gireean (ser 
Oxé iy Ah. Mite, LIL, p. 216, Abb, 2, fg. 25) by thie provincial fabric. 

The usefulness of the profiles of whoel. made larapa (Fig. 14) would have been ioormest 
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by an explanntory text «pecifying each type, A pumila remark may be applied to Fig. Hi, 
Whink Wusteates the rim-profiles of Roman, Iatope. 

This work ‘will indoubtediy prove of much serview to the exomrator of Greek antl 
Homan piles; mid ehoald bo the anhject of frequent reference aul Soe i 





Greek Physical Culture. By Charesen Foun. Py. 0, New York and Laomdim : 
Tho Century Co. 129. $2.25. 


Yhe eater part of this work, and by far ite most walnable: part, doule with the hisbory of 
‘the Epbeliia at Athem und thronghoot the Greek world. The suthor hae narefully 
collected the opigraplie evidence and arranged it jlewrly. 

Ag poyords physio! eduewtloa in the fifth century and earlier, hia aocount is very 
ineouplets owing to the negleet of tho evidenor of ‘raeea, wil to the artiocil separation 
of uthletics and gvmmnastivs. “hough it ie trae that profossienal athleties helped to rain 
physical onlture in Greees, ib Le equally tree that if wos athlete competition alone that 
gave vitality to the syatem of phyeloal culture, competition not so much tn the treat 
Comes a# in countless local festivala and even in the: School. And im norcatih oe gibeywitcrs) 
miter can offort to neglect the evidenee of these ¢ompetitiona, The author iLova not 





even niextion tle competitions between tearm of ball-pluyers wt Sparta, desorihed in 
S.A. though he does montion the official: named in these Inenaptiom Hie pooonnt 


of the attitode of the Athonhmns toward sthlotins may tw: true of Plato's time, bul is 
hardly true of an earlier date, Nor oun we age with him tliat Solon out down the 
rewards of virtuties in the pulific games, Whon Solon offared (0) drachman to an Olympic 
victor und 1/00 to a vieter in other games, ho certainly mani to encourage athletlon, Vivo 
hile drochmae, exyuivalent to ut lout two vents’ wigee, wall no mean foward. 

In spite of theaa defeots the book will he valuable to the etudenn of the Ephebia, ami 
ite utility je enhanced by p good iodeo and « full bibliography. 


a Danse Greeque. By Lovie Sémtas, Pp 208; 10 plates, TI fies. Paria: Bodo 
Botcanl, 100. fr. 


M. Stelian, Profeeor al Greek at Montpelier, i ai enthusiast for the dance, aml for the 
rfirn of the modern dines. wud lit enthusdiaem, though it ecmetinoed Jenks 10 exaggeration, 
hos preluced a truly faecumstmg book. 

The dasre hed a anique tpertense in the reliction al life of Lhe Cimeks, It was 
clisely linked with pootty anil nic, aod wae generdlly performed by choirs of howe waned” 
girls in tho service af «ome deny. From.an oxamimeation af thy postions amd nyoreet. 
Toprosented in the Fass, the writer concludes thet the Greek dance exercised every part 
of the body, wel in portioular thet there waa far yrenter freeom in the use of the orm 
and hands then in the orthodox molom ballot. Bat he is lees eouoorned with the details 
of morcoment than with the epitit of the denee. Adapting the (lsesifioation of Plato in 
the fees, he cleule feet with the miliary of evimnatio ilamoe, liniteting the movements 
of war or of athlétics, Hi then posses Jo tho relignme dance, tho dyptkna, the truest 
expromion uf the Greek «pirit, the Apolline dance, representing 48 Plato (lewcribes it the 
state af & joyous aad pomccful apirit, the proper dance for the aervioe OC the goda, Another 
bhapter deile with the Crgiastic datior familiar to ue from the beautiful veedrawings of 
dancing mocnmds, But woh dances the aother mgands oe tally exile. Other nhaplers 
are devetod tu the dimer of the thet and fe dao priele 

The bobk ointlides with three chapter on the reform of the modern dance, one on 
the eurhythniie aystem of Dalorose, another an Soonwtiy dialog by Paul Valiry entitled 
L Awe ot ht Dace ard) Ube last om the creat dancer Leader Duncan. In these chapters 
be chowe the infleenon of Hellimigm on these reformers in Uholr revolt against thu fornility 
and virtneaity of the medern-dance, Particularly churming im the posenge muotedl from 
leodtore Chmonwn's Ma Vie. in whith dbo tells of the hour spent in loving study af the 
ruaterpiene of Cirvek art, mot lb onler to copy Chnir attitides, bul to try ti discover the 
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wcrot of their beauty, “Dn lour mystéire,’ ahe saya, “cet portio ma dane; non pas 
prego, aun jt antler, mali bien Pexpreesing de con Ame enrliythmeén por la beants,’ 

Tho book ia coplousty Winitrute) aod the UWintrathons dre well ohiceu 3 bnvt amfier- 
tunately many of them, especnilly the line drawmygs, are very poor, iio mor grumble: 
there ts no inilew, 

F. XN. GC. 

Greek Ostraca in the Bodleian Library at Oxford and various other 

Collections. Editei hy Joux Gavia Tarr, Vol. Lo Pp. ix =} 181. London: 

Egyptian Explormtion Soatety, 1099. 
This long-awaited nnd indiapensable work brings together conveniently in. one volume the 
natrace weattercd among various fihrartes am) musewns, the moe important of which, 
after te Bodlejan, are the Adlumoleat; Muieum, the Cambridge Oniversliy Library ane the 
Flinders Petrig ctlieition at University College, London. A econil volime will eontain 
the Bodleian ogtmes of the Romanand Hyzantine periods and will be furniehed with indexes 
to the whole work. 


Inserinticnes Graecae od inlustrandas Dislectes selectae. Ed_ F, Soren; 
fimem quartim cormvil E. Feseenet Pp. vili-+ Ld. Lekpeis Tenlmer, 1920. 


Tho deenand fora fonrth edition of Solmeen’s {norreplicnes Ornecae only twenty-seven years 
ifter He first publication haw cloyuent tewtiowny to lie talne, The publishers lieve Leen 
fortunste in the choice of an editor, who, hinmelf a prpil and frien! of Solmeen ne well ne 
an expert in dinlectolegy, had ponserred all that was of velite In thi work while enriching 
it by vefnvennes to recent discoveries and dieryasianes, Owe imerriplion voutained im the 
third edition hie heen omitted, but eleveu new ones have boon aided, bringiig the total 
number up to sicty-soyen. . Among these socesonmt are eome well-imown texts, eich os 
the frontiersietimitation between Gribomenus and Methydrinm (2), the Mantinesn jodg- 
mon (1, the teeaty between Onossre ai Tylisii mediated by Argos (27), the now Loorinn 
veSuds regolnting the distribution of fand (46), the insoription of Cleobis a Hiten (47; 
Honolle's final reading in C8, Aend. dnaer. 1084, L410 ff, lies apparentiy been overlooked) 
and the Cyrene ‘ Dewretale" (39), the commentary on which la especially full aod valuable 
The book merits unquallfed commendation. 





MONS. 


Inscriptions da Ddélos: Comptes dea Hidropes (Nos. 372-498), Loia ou 
Riglementa, Contrate d'Eintrepriess ot Devise (Nos. 400-500). By 
Feuz Deensao Pp. viii+ iol, Pane: HO Champion, 1020, 


The year 1024 witnessed the publlention af Durrbach's fiesertphions de Lidloe ! Comypien alow 
Hitropes (Noa. 200-371), which waa duly noticed ia thie Jowrmal (xvi. 100). With oom- 

mendabte promptitude o further wulome haa appeared, corrying the temple accounts 
down to the elise of the perind of Delian independenoe (214-106 fc.) and wdding @ group 
of clewen Iowa, contricie And epeciiications dating from the same period, including the well- 
kinvwn third-century law regulating tho sale of wood and charcoal (Pittynb. Sy? 075), 

The nyost importatt eile dementia ti collection ls No, 442, the «plencdidly preaurved 
moor! af the leporoie! in Hie archonahip of Demarea (17D 8... the text of which alone 
oceupios 28 pages. Tt ie unnecessary bo repeat here what wasaaid in the abuve-ottod review 
about theeoope and ralinnof the work or about lis charaeleristic meritas though this valime 
is alot twice os large on ite predecessor, Professor Dorrbach bua carried out bis exunting 
teak with the oompolmen and (he acenmey which ho hee aceuatoned us to take for granted 
in hie work. “The voliome claws with « tefl evnoptical table of the Delian pigistrates 
from 314-20. 106 wee, atv! a tint of ecient ond oorrigendis to the (wo wolomes, dom mainly 
(Othe acumen tind industry of M, Lacroix: We orm glad w loarn from the Profeen thata 
further volume im in. prowpeet, whirh will pontain the acininiatestive document) of the 
eocordl perkn! of Adlienian dimination. 
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Where so nivoli is given, it may seem ungracious po ask for more; but eave and brevity 
of reference would be greatly inorewsed Mf the voles of the eerie were numbered, oo thay 
wo might nse the tith: /mecriptlona de Dilos, ii, (nmtend of the somewhat cumbrons ont whieh 
sine it ihe head of this netion. | Moh. T, 


Grischisehe Gitter im alten Rom. Hy Prasz Avtuxm, Giessen 10a0, LIMAV.V., 

Ba: xxii, Hott)’ Pp: 210. Giessen: Al ‘Tépelmann, 1030, 12.50%, 

This wiirk cannot be-fully treated here, cinoe it deals primarily with Korman, sot Uroek 
cult: tho present reviewer has handled it at geoater lmgth in a croc number al Maem, 
Hits, however, aleo of inteyert to those whe etudy the expansion of Hollenio civilisation to. 
(ther parte of the anclent world, unin general the interrebstions of the various culture. 
of thay time. Briefly, Altheim's thems te that of the Roman geda, even thos of the oldest 
wtruta, the Wi seligetes ate! the auppomedly Italian dy nowenndes, & larger tiomber than 
iy ponnrally limaypined! are really Grook, derived through the intermediary of Etruria. “The 
influence of the latter people he, following Sctmizo, is perhaps disposed to rxte too highly; 
bith thatit existed la, of course, certain, By way of Uusteating, rother thin proving his 
éaso, he selects for examimition in detail tho cults of Hie Castores amd Tutor, Morenry, 
Diane and Voleanns, (.«. two trligees qual three of the obier nonewandtis, 

Thad Castor and Pollicx are ultimately Greek no ene dowlte; Altheim breaks now 
ground in putting forward a strong cose for mp their association with Intima na 
original, not wecidental, Iter namo ho takes to he» hybrid, from the root dvie- (thorw ie 
some videnes that the original form is Diuturne) plus the Etriawan sulfooe fer ancl nat; 
hence “ale who bs of Hie family or olan of Iuppiter.” In other words, she it an Frolian 
Helen, appropriitely associated with the ftalianived Dioshurot, ‘The trio reached Kame 
through Etrora; Ondtor atel Pollicx lost their tithe of eum of Juppiter for Tinin) in Rome, 
which revognised ne affiliations of gode; the meaning of Tuturna’s name wat not perceived, 
arid in time oh ides grownup thet eho wae’ the helpfal” goddess (ee if from teware), 

The coms Mercurie Altheim tronld nk derive from merrea, but connects with thy 
Falerian Mtei merend, which lie interprets as meaning * to the genina of * Motena,’ the last 
wan! being in his opinion Etrugean and mgmfying the god of a gees called Morou of 
Mercunia. In thie section hid arguments seem rather weaker unl more far-fetched than 
dn That: frat. 

Dinun of Aricia he would commect with Artenua, ond espocially with these local forma 
af Artemis which om traditionntlly agencinted with the “Traric walt and the lesen cf 


Onetes, Despite much ingenuity, the reviewer comsiders this the weakest section of the 
whobi book. | 


Voleanus ia to be connected closely with the ref of the Piecenza bronze liver, to be 
complated aa selon (p. UTR) coneeivably aly with the Cretan Fedyaves, thinmh tsie ls 
st uncertain that Altheim prefors to leave it out of vount (p. 200), In any cose ho mw 
oothing buf on Etruscanived Hophaistos. “The qvidenow bore, though not neglimble, te 
mother toe purely litenivtie; here and elsewhere not quite encugh oars has been taken, 
itt dismussing Foman mnt, to differdiiiate the verter from tho later and adnnttedly 
Hellenised. ritual, 

Altegcthor, thiv is a work to he taken into account by all why try to explore the eoni- 
plitated questions hliting to the connexion of Crovk with Titian civilisation ind of both 
with the Etrusomns. 

H..J.-¥%. 


From Orpheus to Paul: a History of Orphiam. By Vorronto D, Maccarone, 
Pp. 262, 12 illustrations, Lonmtons Vonetatile & Oo., Ltd. 1. 12s Be. 

it ie hard te take this book eprioualy enough to write a review of it. It purports to give 

a history of Orphiem. Under thie nate ore invloded wvery tite anid belief that ever wae 

of called teed! Grphie; everything Prthagarean; overything i anv way Dinmysiae; and 

much which is clttv tpéq Aicvucov. Tho resniting picture @ confronted with certain 

phenomena observed among other peoples than those of eclosion! antiquity, mowtly 
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uncivilized. ‘To Macchioro, ib wookl seem, all antiquity fon ono plano, and all evvages 
an! barbarians ure like; himow ahything from Omemmleritos to Proclas con be compancd 
wil fa unything from uutside Europe, be its origin North America, Central Afrien, or ‘Tierra 
del Fuego. ‘Thix boing so, it really ia of no consequence that, following and ontdoing tho 
extremest theories of oarlier writers, he tales the Ehosinian Mysteries to have bocamn 
Orphise somewhere aboot the time of Poisiatratos, nukes 56, Punt an Orphiv initiate 
(apparntly no mystery-religions except Ofphisin flourikhed bn liis day), aud tolls that 
Greek Christianity is moxtly Orphien, 

The book, a4 the preface explains, ' oomtuine the Scheruerhord Leotures in Religion * 
delivered betoro the University of Columbia, lin institution which deserves something 
better, It is im very respectable: English, porhaps tue to oortain Ameria fem, of the 
author who helpal hin) to eeviee it, Wet next they reviae 4 book dealing with anything 
classical, thoy will Uo well to have a Greek dictionary at hand. Thie work #warnd with 
distorted Greok woeds, 

To give a Tiwt af error iin detail) would he waste of apace; it id shorter to potiee the 
one motit whith the reviewer oon. Hol vw discussion of ocateay and kindred phenamenn in 
chap. iv which, while not new, ia not without interest, | 

H, J. Ba. 
Bilderatlas eur Religionsges sbiokte, ea: vou D. Hass Waaw: 15, 
: Dis Rell ligion ies Mithra. By Prof. D, Dr. J, Lirormr Pp. 
“xvii + 23 plates (30 UU usctra tesa) Yeipeig s Sohal, 1020, G90 wm, 
‘This in « worthy addition te thie excellent series. Lr. Leipolit i no mere exserpbor of 
Cument, bot hat himself a profound knowledge of Mithralamn mut had Veins at permit pene 
to acquaint himself with the surviving monuments of thet interesting cult. Honeo ‘hin 
will-chosen (lnstrations, while of penessity inchuting much that (6 familie, give us several 
hoyportant worke of Mitheain art which were not avallalile whe Cumin write Iiiie nung 
copie, The tntreduetory text nleo, brief though it ia, contains several interesting sugges 
tiene and omy serve a4 a aterting-point for further diecmemion of the sabject.. The work 
hiss: Lreclepseaedanit value, dnd is nob merely a ehonpee wubstitate fir te existing bok, Lut 
a supplement to thom which the series etadent of Mithraism will not willingly Iw if porten 
HJ... R. 





The Jurisprudence of the Jowish Courts in Egypt: legal adonnistration by the 
Jews wider the carly Homan Eanpire us desorbed by Phiits Judaeus, By Kirnwpr KR, 
Goopesovam. Py. ig + 288. Sew Havens Yale University Press, amd Leniloy 
Humphrey Milford, Loe, [hae thal 


Dr Goatenmigh bee mde uo curcful analysis uf Phil's De speeinfibos fegihus with Lie 
view of diaeovering the agurces fiom whith the legal aveten describod | in thet dee wine 
denved, and opnuluder that 1! reprewmte the proction of the Jewish courte in Abexamtrio 
af the tim when it wae written: it departs from the Mosalv code, expeolally on, polata of 
common law, and borrowa freely from both Greceo uml Rome. His wrguamnieatt, aa oatninad 
the view that Philo was engaged morviy in comeing a eoreticn) treaties, & vertainly 

ty. but |e may be questioned whether he dies nob go rather tou far tx waning 
that dhir book fe Virtually a summery of octunl oases wd decisions, The Jowlah oomi- 
munity in Alrandrin wae fighting for ite epecial statue against the (erecks; aml Pluto; 
when writing hie exposition of Jewish law, iy all proleebdiity heal in mind the importanne 
of prodaving « fayouralle lmpressien on the Emperor and his ailvisers at Rome, and oo 
would be inclined to emphasise, if not lo exaggerate, any points where the Jewish courts 
could oontorm with the Rorhan-ende. Philn's intensinn, in other words, was pradtinal, ter 
show how Jewish law could bo administered In harmony with Roms principle; ll. 
there la no evidence that the Jowieh courts at Alexandris pretise) what Philo preached, 
Even if we do not agree with Dr. Goodinouh om thie point, however, fie shui Gt 
documents ia of gubstuntial value and throws much light on the Crewil of Aleennilt 
Juduiom in the tlret century, 





At he 


‘The Decline of the West, By Oswaw Seexouen. Volo Thy pp. st+- 007 > sani 

‘London : George Allon and Univin, Ltd. S14, . 
The gonnrel criticism of the first “volume uf tia book, made by another cevirwer, in 
vol, xtvii af tlie fowrnal ip, 287}, uppilies oqually to the eecandl: it te of litthe wallow ti thn 
Hellenic student to disinter particular statements relating to his wabjeet from ruin af 
fmements nf history belonging to all pesiode prt wll gountries, when he finde thet the 
statements comist either in unproved assertions or in dintortions of evyidenoe, I will 
take ae oxomples tho firet and leat of many passages noted daring the ree hing uf thie hunks 
at the hemming of the chapter on" Cithes and peoples,” Sjeauler says ° TE is axiirnatie 
that the Minoan oulture ia part of thir Kevptian,” without any reference ty wathority or 
attempt at support, beyond a remark to the effect that ull the Egyptian evidence Of the 
eonpexion hasuntortonately vanished ; which li hot very Jelptul, eaenpl ae giv ine oe dlowr 
fel for the invention of an iwaginery Egepthin enlture from whi¢h te Minoan can bo 
detived, On p.405 he say that Egypt provided the Roman Emperor with an ineshacet- 
(hic. source of gold, wirith be frankly abeond + there war very litte aokl in Egvpt im the 
tine Of the Empire, amd, if ther wae any movement of gakl between Ezypt ind Tort, it 
wan doriainivy into Keypt: [ie true that Reypt wae o scuroe of revenne to the Fanperarcs, 
bot the revenue mainly canw in corm, wheread the wih paint  Spengler'® aepoment 
teats on ite having been di bulien, 





J, GM 


Seleucid-Parthian Studies. By W.W. Tans. Frome tie Proceedingy af'the Britta 
Acaieoy, vol. xvi. Pp 83. Loodan ; Humphrey Milan, 1990. fs. Od. 
‘The ties? two of the four ertidles included in this pamphint are peviews af the ary belie 
provide! by Chinese hishwlons us fo the movements of the nomad peoples af Central 
Asia in tle seoomd century mo, avi a correlation of mt wath that derived from Cereal 
neconnta of the Invasions ot Bactrié and Parthia by eome of thes poms: serena) ponte 
of eoniact are (ound, whieh aro of value as belpiw to explain the course af evunte im Lhose 
kimgdomea anil Incilertally the genera) situation in Western Agi about the bagi rf 
the first century, ‘The third stinky te ono yoestion of geogeephing! oomemnolatare, which 
je frome tarrewly epecialist, The fourth, howewer, ie of interest to all stulente al Lhe 
history af the Hollenistic kingdom. aa it shows reason for believing that the Seleuci] 
avetern of administration tn Age wae baerd on a triple subdivision, like thy Ptelesmes in 
Kevpt: if thie be correet, (2 etremuthens the case for the doetrine that the Seleanht satel 
Film orrongeme|nt of gevernmedt aturted frm a common model which wae adapted 
to auit the different needs of the peoples in the two kingdom es 
OL Ot. 


Lo dialecte inconien. fy KE. Bovaeaver. Pp. 17. Paris Champion, 127, 
A viseful account of the dinlect of Laconia treated historically, ‘The inscriptions sid 
literary texte pow used) to Thetrmte the devohmpment of the language from the oortiet 


knw thee (2 the Laounian ywival of the sseond century 4.0 —a revival which 


Bourgect tinds to be mare genuine, inure theroaghly Laconian tian le commonly amp 
peaed. (me phapler earries the listery still further, to the Teacommn dialect of Modern 
Grek, which ears marke Mf ite epeeifivally Laconian anestry.. Thy Larenian eolonies 
are tet imolmiled in this survey. 


My Recollections, 1848-1914. Dy Une vox Wilamowir:-Mieinexpour. 

-‘Tmosiated by G.C. Richards Pp. 412; 3 plates; London: (iatto and Windus, 1090. 
Vngtiat Helieniete who hove ot alronily vail Wilinmewita's Erivwersypen will do well Lo 
trad this exesflont tronslation, The.anther’y native land in Kujeawia, now part of Poland, 
and the wathy pages of the book are fall of interseting descriptions of this corner of Post 
net retitment ad ite acparetion from the Gerrusn Enxpine. which bua ¢uch tenpraveil it. 


O} hi awn childhood aod family hio-givne uso fieely pioture; wrewter intetewt welll wttarhes 
to his ochoul-daye we Pfirrt in tie ‘sixties, where Lotion uml mauthemutios wero the bark. 
boon Wf the education given. Cheuwels fall uf adlnireticus fer hile oh) alice, Wilanwwite 
wiinité that Gienk wie poorly taht and observation df mitine daglontedl, Hla alae 
ive at Hone aml Rerliy wer fillienet by @ your's anrvjce m. the Franco russian War. 
Aftor thivalling in Tlaly and Greeee be hienine DPrivelidecene (ib Berlin and [relies 
witcesrvely 1 Grotiewald, Gottingen and Berlin. Tit thea chapters we eer the aun wb 
week, Tadd deh pytietly ip bbe writhing, thvngih there mo referenose to a. tow cf Chon, of tr lie 
tewvhing ad bie relation with ptukente ad oollonpies, Siem, Hornack ara other 
fama shninre appear Ther je little abowth his private Ife, navn a few poles Ud 
his wile, Mlinninen's Chiest dinghter, of whom we would fladly hare toon mor Tha 
BOM LH Tit af the Meeallee tion Le (O04) ome be frediieed bee wieh thit the book had bre 
written before that yur: Nob Hiatt alows hingnr agaliet the Fsuetiali, cll sachsenuy Dyer aq pem hoa 
cordially, Hit the book iw fall of the melancholy of an oid man who hae seen the downfall 
af a sytem in which he believed and ear And ne grauntt for oenfidienoe im those who mw 
fovern. hi cout, 


The Composition of the Odyssey. By W. J. Woommocse Pp. 201 Cheford : 
The Clarenilin Pree, 1000, La, Ge, 

So many books have been written on the compndiion of the Neinorio ponme het ane la 
af fied divinclined to welcome another. Nothing could) be anne unjust to tho author al 
this exoellent work, who has sueverited fret jn avoiding the violence of tmoy of hin pre 
dieeston and socond in praducitic a plove Of Himnorie nrtileien really warthy of the tune 
The Offi la the work of a omagnificent port whom wo may agreé to call Worner But 
when thet te mid, tou Homeric criticiim, whith lay noylected a long, haw only begun 
For although it in now genorally receynisod that to dimect the Colyaery by tioks and Vere. 
with a vinw to assiming the portions to this or that redactor is fruitless anil eren ridionloun, 
HH Heuer did dist create the poet entitvly * out of hia heed,” liat had af tis disposal rs 
mse Of wtorice wa-well me komo kind of literary irnditing, The Supe of Ouyeewe ie anly 
ana of those stories, and only part of it has-been used: Others ate folk tales aml derp-sre 
Faria ve old perhaps as Minoan fiir Thin thone ie Tedormachip" ques, which Mr. 
Woodhouse finda to be a atory chiefly of Homer's ows ereathin, einee tradition only gave 
him Odyssoos the father and no information about the um. He think that the lle ad 
« aon lookin for hie iatler was pertionfarly Homers mu) thatthe saga of Agamemnon 
and Orestes may have prompted hit bs ume (hie tee, Nerdless te aay, ther my te 
differences af opinion abou! Mr. Wioodhoase'« theories, but that lim has written w hele 
whith will appeal foth tt Hotmoeric critics wml to lovery of the Gdyssey no one will deny. 


Die Seeto nnd das Ich im homerischen Hpos, By Joacim Btimwe. Pp. eid 13, 
Leipaly : Teulmer, 1920, 8 mm. 


This book 1s an expansion of a doctoral dissertation, tnt ia well ibewe thy average uf euoh 
bith in metheal snd in the complex nature of thw xubjoot. Tho title iv w ftv misleading, 
mito tha Walk oll thie work ia wtthy cof thee teanings «fl the follwing words in Home, 
Hesiod and vhe Homorte Hymns: —eptves, xpabin, icfjp, frrop, wwos, funds, Whos aun Uys, 
OF thee ppives, wives, Guyds andl yuxy) an the most dificult; xpe8in, Kfip and free red 
otuminantly Jorporunl, while voy is, ee mur aa may be, intelligence. In the ondo-of 
-epives Hotune geeme to the reviewer to fed nite ‘anelincde Bodeutuny ' Chan Ube eviden 
warrants. ‘To sey exon@otm tvi gpeciy or BiSerKe Kerré gptve ahows thie place whotw 
anger ond fine are witually tele, anil ever in dodmos bel qpeat wnd Trapimmory dbe\geot 
ppeves the phyainal effect of hope and permasion is not autleely dhawnt, bot we doers 
lnfelleotssula affect nok to notive tt, Be that wa it may. ppéves in udmittedly atten the: 
sont af Intelleetual avtivity, ae is bos. “The aeconnt given of utver ie axcellent and. does 
Jiuttive both to ite ¢fymobigical comnoxion with wives (1 feel aa urge) mawt Uy (te frequent 
appearance Inthe semen of “fehting strength: ” “wives wire etwa din Wuoht der Ver wists 
Jt. 4,0. Be 2 
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hewegnny. Ghniich wie dae lateiniechs Grpetis nelen pete," Very complionted iv thy old 
porale of Guue¢ oni! lis relation both to the ego (AAKS tin won rerdre plo Sil berro Suds 1) 
anil to gang Bokow is well acquainted with his predocessors in thie field, Rohde and 
Womdi, atill mone W. F. Otte end E.Bioled) “When @ man-didd be low not onky Bupds 
nt lvos frop und the reat, bit pyimines (or became) his wuyt). Hs fost his Lelynaseele 
(Bohme would Tike to soy Lebersseeldn) an] becmnie « Toteweib On the question 
Whethoryanh lone! abio te the living (Bickel) or only came into being with doath (Otto), 
Bihine ators « midille vourse, int eriginally, lit saya seam breath, than fife not as 
opposed ta death, but that which contimire throngh life and death. The question ny 
Tot hw disctwmed her, bit we must cite the truest words m the book: Sollurnicht vielmohr 
die Uinbwictimethoit die Anidrorkeweine in der Unhestinmthelt der sugrundéliegenelon 
Vorstellung selhet ihren Grund uiben ¢ . 






The = Rhapsody of the Tiad. Anniletel ly A. Pacts. Pp. Wl. Oxford: 
University Press; and) Londot: MH. Milfird, 1920, . | . 
Those who trad even the preface to Mr. Pallia's wdithon. of Jind XOXTE 100) will imow 
What kind of text to expict here of the civhteenth book, [tl all too esay to -work one 
tien to death and so bring shout jnerodiliie resnits, Wren thin thict, a writer's olieeaaian 
with one ites yay Inet hom to adapt Hie weidence to fit his theery, Everyone knows 
Hint) Homerie forma: were dobetinns dlbered muds gratia s byt that jeno rea why we 
should change Gummer dactyle * hock’ to teiliridhie, anil condi ne apUTin wETsen 


which new fot fiythinieally aisooptihie of altermtiam," 


Bietory and Cartulary of the Greek Monastery of St; Elias and St. 
Andstasiis of Carbone, By Gorm formes, f. Mistery: pp. 30; being 
Orientalia Christiane, Vul. XT (Nan, 44, Mali, 1028). TL thnetudery = pp. 160 anal 
1 2M), being Orivntatio Chrietiona, Vol. XV-2 (Num. St, Tunio-Tulia, 1024), anc’ Val: 
ATN-1 (Sum. #2, tulioAmguato, 10), Frontiepiete, fucaimilod and i map. 
Home: Port. [nstitntim erieitaliam stidionm, : 

Ih is # pleco of great: good fortune that, although the South Italian Basillan meniatery of 

Carine hae tee! entirely dlieappeared. ® long: feries of documenta, wille, doors of zift, 

lrwies ahd boon hos hoe preserved, Mis Robinson hae found these in the archives of 

the Dora Palace in Rome and hosnow published them: thn Greck text, an Kuglish teone 
lativr, aral a ohiarury of thor harder words nnul the noOCcHry tibles ard indicns. She: ing 

given uv in allaixty-eight doctinonts, all Inet three being in Creek, ranging in date from 4.D. 

1007 to 1106, nnd covering the mowt important period of tlie history of the monastery. 
The firet part of the hoot te devoted to an outline of the history af the monashery. 

the detailed matter beiny for the most pert dreen fron the docmmente themactres, Tt 

wee oe foundation of the tenth, and flomrished extremely in the eleventh and twelfth contiutie. 

In the thirteenth mavtiury the tong process of the deony of all these Tialian Grock monuasterion 

batt begin, Che creat eechism hail ent the monks aff from the cemtry uf Crock Hip at Con- 

stantinople, ani they were left mare and more to the hostility of the local Latin eceliiast hil 
fathorities. By the end of the fifteenth oomtury Carbone lind no lonwer a ipun whbol : 
hie plase wae henerforth taken by whhots in commoudam, laymen suppoeed to live in the 
monaebory wand protect the lirtereste of. tlie monks. Finally, at the beginning of thentuss- 
teenth century, te monks of Carbone had sunk to two or three, atl in 1800 tho monuedbery 
wie appressed }iy the French, Ail that is now lott ia» fragment of wall, and the only 
indivetion that this ls the sole surviving fragment of « once Hourishing meaneatery is a large 

black wooden orcs which has heen ereeted in tecent years to nuark the aacrnd apot. A 

Pethotic photoereph of these seunty memorials forms Misa Robinson's frontiapiooe. 

But though Carbone has disippeared, thew locunenis arn wtill left, and in publishing 
them the author has dono an importont service to etudinia of mediaeval Greek. Tt ia 
eommronplane thap to trace the higtory of modern Greck in anything like detail is from the 
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lock of documents extremely diffienit, Tero thon we have a notable frevh mace of moterial 
to be added now after ecane tity youre to thay narlior colloctime of Trincher, of Cusa, and 
of other Luilian weliilam* Linniatinsjiy indomd the extemely popular aml ‘ eyodern 
charneter of the language employed givor thise now -doemumite a very apecial importance, 
Sut thet the Ourbone clicters can be wail to be ontinely ti the popular spoken language, 
The monks anil their sorihue aud notiries yore ot leet Lo adios extent echolers, aml for 
Hheee legal purposes they aeed a eort of chiincery etylo with learned worth anil phitmaes, bai 
sways mixed with coore or lees of the actually epokiur laaage, worm of Circe of which 
we gtill have a living reminder in the Greek now «pokes ter Lewes and at Biv in Calabi, 

The eetabliahmont of those texte can lieve boan no'oury tadk: fem ihe photagraphe 
of the originals which ahe hog given it ie plain that the palacography of these charters ta 
Gften extremely diMewh. ‘Chew (quemione wees, jiowovey, ih the sleetice of a full wie 
of fatsimiice, leave sallv, and couloe what bi to be bald do the texte dlienseline, os the 
wither presente thomto te, The original epolling haa hoen, very properly in a book of 
Khia avert, prresinwiil, aeeel aw patie vf thie celine withing Of hreathings, accetite, alsbnv intone 
aod 00 ons de ieporrephical jdumlbilition permitted. haa born mpmediontl, Lp quoting fom 
the texte we lueve geoersily normalised the accenta and breathings, when there seemed no 
Jounedliate purpede in preserving tlieee minutiae. 

Afullreviow of unoh « book oa (hie would depuinl far mage apace (has le here wyallabile, 
and ite importance will no doubt draw detailed critic jm scone of the journnla apocially 
deveteill to Byzanting studies. Here oily a fow pointe con. be potleed, ani. wo confine 
iomelred lo (ie octnal interpretation of iin texts, Ewen eo, donumeribhe muppet 
might) bomade, in nota few ene a reader may fee) thet the agthor hoa not found tho 
troe solution of w ¢iffien ley, but that (tie at the emmy than very difflonlt to think of goni- 
thtinge bother, Many af the documents dealing with landid property give the beyndaries 
of tho piece in question, and these definitions of boundaries give rise to very many problenia, 
For compls, can Thy TTY TOU cauasd in LOX, 24, mom the epring, no} of Somber, os 
the muther wupremie, bal the spring off Seawems * Othe puseles are XXXL, 1 14, atte 
the crux ta the neanmg of Savino —A XLV, 2; where Gevireoo" ie Tkoly to moan aenyned 
(reeqaied to), for which wee Dorange, (lov. groo., a2, TuTevew, quoting fron Niovtas 
YP. - » . Teypody ebrols Apylpes inhows weyers The worl seen often in 
Spate, Dipiemd gree mediond (Miscellanea di stone dloliane. XT), whore It meontm fo deere 
brute tn cortege (pr. 22}, on at we decreed. Aud with an accusative of tho person qum- 
munded) friemmecs cicrels vo tenes (ip. 18), ¢ comunandel thud Weg whevelil wanker, 
cte.——A La, 1), where odzoveov porhupa moan complete from the modern meaning of 
gwzo to rewch—XL, 10 with the mvystorions. doropWeras—LIX, 32—and others might, 
le given? Tis cone aie patnaged (NVEL, 38; 3X, Sh; KANT, 24; NNT 3; XENVIL, 75 
and 4; LXVIL, 4) wo got euch farnm aa Aayds, Moeyavirev), Aaydvrla, Aayds, which 
the author-generally translates aa ® proper nan, Laon, oe Lachontas. Hut in ber now 
on onus pumas, NV IL $5, whero we have ao Rereerate Tov (Tt00) Aaydvravet(ou), andl 
oe tenttlation the [tthe lesa) (tit of Lerhontiy), she suyveste (hat AoyovtayT ts porlinpe 
the participle of Acyyeve, end compures two other paesages (XX, 20 and X XT, 20), om the 
former of which she tranilates by the name Larcy 5 the letter ie left ontrnshetedd. Li the 
nute whe is, we think. on the right track. Inthe passage LX VI. 4 wy have everes tod 
Acy@ xa) wiKdhmos ToAAkoUAMor, anit takAroKoUAMos agypitchtly minors Se mmal go (tail 
quate). We think it probable that all thew forme mally come more or leew harbaronely 
sos xl Lker mil aye participles with aome legal technical Fuvaning > porhupa, he tle 

pened tu he Mere 

In several coca modern Greek provides the solution, where the ayciont language tails 
atl ever riishadey, I give example, fn UH, 27 we should translate wnth the wines, the 
orchards, the Aelds dul the pastures, not and fhe Aerds, for althongh In anedemt Creek 
Booxfyata meas fod animals, in the moder language tt hoe the moaning postures, here 
oliacly required by the scnae. 'HiepoBevEpie, eultiested treed, orchinta, haw in other 


bibliugraph of thre: acount ie in Guatavy Movers Nexgrieciieche Stadion, T, p. 14. 
Ay the olceniin Eee ll isebned BEA thks Ge mecca lars dead i 
conmreniont to neo theme tober for nfennoe, and not the page-numbers, 


na? 
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passages fogie TTR 10; VET 68) been tranelated: yorreetiy-—tin XE, oj Tepe Teo Tea I~ 
very titel qiore Help fio have desnmctlere nursing crimfart, gexleg feed staneecmnd, Cheats Hie 

in Hillenistin Geeck. goveacis—Tn LIX. 40 gop mean a fine, ond S00 gopas Toe 
dvenrrod, fwiw a yver; Aareesis in the tronslaion, « sco extorted from the ancient tee 
of the word, be quite Off (he track, ‘Cie charters Were Griites lip people wtw poke 
emotive very Lie some af the mote archabe inheehe of the preaeink chav, vind wre, is font. 
@ fresh pice af excelienn evitinnog for the early formation of the mutero bone 

Inve ten ol thir pioneer wart errors ere inevitdlile, anil we Goel rhet the writer may 
have vlipped coensionally (rom jhe oheer fatiguy of working at aueli m soriew of poder, 
oepecialiy ee we not aehlim. find « phrase or word! translauel in one plawe rightly wad in 
another wrongly. Amid te solr all the problems preented by wtuch o collection of texte 
at thear coqrires @ fuller equipo then most choles posses. “The miyostions we feel 
it not useless to nioke test serve od our awn contribution to the taak. Since Misa Htiohinaon 
wrote, im inmpertant oontributhin to the stmdy nf thie Italian Creek how appeared in the 
aluipo of Gerhwed Hobie’ Méomilaplackas W'aeterbach dee wuferilulieniahen (irdzifit, Halli, 
103). This invahiabl) book oot only edlivots all the words of tho Creek dialects trom 
varlior books, tot ade others, and join to them all the Gmek words wonttercdl ini the Hialian 
dinkewts af aouthern Lake. Werefer to 1b below shuply as Rotts’ Wdeterbeck 

“The tratulation ie ae a rule Pood, loot ia eemetimes inclined not to keep those onongh 
tothe Greek. Sacctunes ovens plac icmitted altogether: «g,in 1, 275 10, aby Lf, 06, 
Bat nuove dln he cownlt js a certain lick of sharprees, For example, ihe interesting deuil 
that the property was limoded over by tho eymbolian of w wand (Ger oSPSou) i RU 51 
wy onurted, where too om flv firme of thie to comme whould for vn te presiicn uf tris uttuat te 
aye Medew, Bo too i NOU, 8, dworrreSarrres meant veri ufidtea fo dorwsienl), wet 
monly hering deomind. and diligently teomine! ngtin in XLV 40-i oot elequate for 
dupipas aveyvacarts. Severn) words too are often mintramiated >—Povely mane 

pirents or tector, and dwlther Gegidk (XU, i; SVL Ws VEL, 82) oor three (LA, 
71). Evaaprg 3 ds pieus, and not ities (X XVI, 7) nor tered (XI, 1h), Bo too lEGBe\pos 
moore comme, ot bedher [h,48;X11, b6), Kerrd ypdvov (XL, 24, XL, 22, XLVU1, 60) 
tenn mol aeoriding hoe (Ae timer, ct do the rece, linet geoenelyy, corel fk tbe Lat ef Uhre jpamnnges 
the first eye mined bier for atigyeit of, anil (he bronalation cunt sheng year we Miedgnres. Th 
LX.16, eextevievtov; correctly tronalated by yearly: ao too wert” Eros in X La, 17. 

In several omuow « fairly obvious error may he corrected. These arr tet eo likly to 

bein the MSS. us to he mixresdings oraunply misprints, We lard noted, and give the word 
ue we think it shoold, stand :-—I, 45, xowwovies, meanmg probably. Commnnion.—I], 0), 
Fwo—XI1, 47, SrAtobeln, and translate iw addition to.all the things diclered im my fest 
divpedibow. “The peucting SycoGeion, bronalaped by tekes qoooy, ee bf it were from Bryeies, 
iInakel no benae; aleo three limes farther dowi we have, SnAcoGeiorn.— a Hi, Sa SE 
jToyov.—AV1, 30, Sta cite oot ofea.—TKY, 25. a2. 
wpes.—_KXMIV, 12, [upd Grjv,—KAXNV, 1, trovepagauuns —XXXY, VW, sTEpRO KEV — 
XXXVITI, 3, Eig (081 Few NX. MXTX. 30, read thie tiey/. rd pl. fugiPdodo 
transisic., Thess poate oor meen pare quentioning, and we were wilh em Minding that they 
were in the eight —XLVIL, 47, o0b—ALVO, 1, de tip.—In X, 11, we angeent fevory 
for dvoiny, aml translate, Sine offer the (prernnia) legacy f taut Aer whe hoa shown. atill 
greater tient to (ma) the testator... . for this coon | wow looveto her (in addition) ala 
him meegwely ef. ‘The author's randacitin Hawerdty put kicm pectin, 
There ep acon pacages in which (he tranteription of the Iythere serna tone bo le 
AoCTraté, T AL area needing aome elight ememilation, bat where wo would combine then 
inte different vronds. Tlie teet to be apqilied bs, of comtes, any improvement in the some 
si obteined, The nvtable posmages ate — 

17. éroenpocut is for drrossipes pe, notfor cremipayny. Thien participle purnilel to 
Grobdscas in the nat line—I, 37. ‘The seme of the pumeege is, clef mines ot is yorpenaible for 
me he prrovicle for the eomumenity there cote plete beelily eurture and coonpiort, anal J work: seared pig 
fo wiy power, | therefore grant them,eto. The construction of the cliiss sry to Kertebdeauny 
(eyéqevtan is cheoury, birt it cmnmnet mem and | merece pale uf work, ngs gchar 
we mut certainly see xoté Sowell, Wh, wher ephieiey canot be thie unnveaning 
épGrrov, but is avée(v)tiav, and coupled with ‘the [Gougiay, whieh oscars juet before li. 
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—VEL 35. The words tov By oyxow Kato do nok contain Tees, bub whiotikl bo pad 
Tov Gutmey xpqpvev, fie water cliff (of the arid castle) XID, 41, fermi iv not Asepifiom, 
Wirt rather, efretvoriy, anal Whe translating of tiv jaiv wlery frente due la the one (Gnepeard), 
Heth is te weeuy, the ne (hel da rele (7 lone to my doughier Anu, éte.).— 20000, 16. Vor mepotr 
aj rom. perhaps the participle megormKes.—AVIL, TH, In ty execs Gerepdony we should 
nol see the wuletantive Gpupecy, bit the verbal farm Foo dGeanadoniv, mich if Adie 
dedicated. wher thy note suggesting (hint it laa porfoet le dorreet.— XL. $0, Beuil mvtroouly 
7h, With on, eto, an the objects of Krvfonouey, as correctly tuken in the similar passage in 
A.La, 24, where, however, ale Gypdy xc doy, ocarrent hy taken bere, re wrong! > trotelaterd, 
The nencderinur aif Vievid pusmages whould le, beet is tte dae orroth and ager of this anenice due, ahi 
epend fo your succeeors.ote, In the translation of XL wifh-our on p; 40 ie o dangeroms: 
ilsprint for ethowt—lb. LIT, 35, in the pleme.o¢ phy hota Ko tration Bomarrdyon, 
we elon pend wot ef¢ te, but elorran (eloten|) and ob pAy uneg be vorrmetid by uty, “T'huw 
reading will then be Gulv deta «ei tavreloy Graxcrdyor, and the meaning, wlinll ty for 
pon oral for qaner er mhatrwr tied, onlew indeed tortoloy aomendy an error: 
for the on longer ued aud therefore unfamillur yaoy,—Se too in LITT, 82 we whould tale 
ARV, not, o the pote migaesta; for 4 piv, but for duly, whicli in to be conatrned oe 
coupled with the fallowing accneativy tyxAqolay, a barkaroos bhinder for the dativn. 
But it any ene a foal -v, being probably not sounded, couste for very [ithe in euch a 
text—In LVI, 19 tak ie for waka, ne iho translation taliod i, and aliowll not in tho text 
he written TaA(v)—tn LX, 16 the wnthorresds pothou tooo 6Sqyotros pos noha tpl}, 
conatruing the first word aa wahAey, which, however, in iis proper seuse is nbaning less, wml 

hus tobe tritslted Mmorecter. We propose WOAcov. Then instead of nakoyiaa, translated 
Jicnt the tifr of o monk, ae if it wore kakoyepeleiy, an infinttive being required, we woulif pro 
pou ehAienyee, to cation, whieh appear in fines {3 and 24 of this sani doetimeni. 
We would trinslate, datendting, God beiag my giide. to caltinaté (fhe place). oil the senbenon 
pees on, aud every geer fo pay to te monastery one poove, which the euthor explaing aaono 
vay, wil trandlatos one pewed, "The altnativns jy thatthe petitioner ashe the monastery: 
(0 let him have the church of Si. Catherini anol the lands attache! ; le will cullivete the 
londs and keep up the whole place, and pay a yoariy rent; bo je ala te be regarded aaa 
htlier Of dhe motmetery and te bn inti there; he promises ti to leave the Scrappin 
at his death ono hal! of ile mevuhle property, ALL throwgh the diel mk Aueyeiv, une 
thres times, moans, we think, no more than (il the growed, and Lhe quotation of the spiritual 
use of the word frem the Litengy seme te ue ieelevant. In line 18 (hed ahold not be 
read no DevGecie Tp is clearly for Duss, as Lhe author in a note aeee it ahould be: the 
difienity she sees mm the v vanihos when we remem bor that vy ia mere miaspolling for the 
ery: wounding letters a, in finn 2) Gomeue; fe a bed peeing for AGapercn 
(elEapevai) 

Thee documonts are o tren hone of notable words, wot @ few of thom of erent 
intermt for the mediaeval end modi loogonge The eothor, followmg op we rommork in. 
her preface (p. 272 (4), preuemte ue with to nusyented Homurie surtivala, peyrpeloy, 
tile 8 piyopoy (TV, 10) aul Boop (XX. 8). We might acocpt these tie genuinely 
in the doemments, witht mimitiing that they wero bo colloquial wee abt thie toe) tho 
extrume jinprohabilisy uf thia laabown by the teats af worde surriving from different peiieds 
jit Hoteidukie’ paper Mepi tis dvdrypros tie DA qviniis: yAuoons." "Whew rrigtut ber. tint be, 
lawyer archaisnm, But wo conuot seo that peyapov ja in the text ay nil: there eeema 
ti redain from the context why jtyepefoy alii not mean blsAow, andl therebbre be the 
wetinl moter word waryepetd(v. On the other lined, Sduep tk certalily in Wie text, bho 
context bring ovv Ti epi) Boyap. Farther, the antvhor supporta it hy telling we that 
whe Kiswarh phis creed wan! for awglie by ay old man ot the Cireck-opaking village of 
Cartrignano ded Ciel mar Leo. Bait wor ngage, haa ir mon may, i aot, Wewe tise 


1 This it epeintedt feos we ‘Emeryply 1. Hien momenoriuloe, Athos, 100U, On pi, Ld 
Hatedinkia pomte out shat to the Attiv 5 writers mom than half of the if iamminio 
pooaiiiiaty haial gone out of me, ber gp that of the half then used twe-thinte lurve disap weuretd 
from thin mmodblerrns further, both eee aml ubyperee appear Li bis aH 

* words anlanively Homeric,’ shen in of wonde whidh alter Homer appear ony in the porta. 
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ming: come form of iho Ftomance dama, ‘Nor is Sdpap in Rohife’ Wartertich. We hope 
that we are nck too eeeptical jn thinking thas S4yccs here be a werihe's apcbadeun.! 

Severn! other words deserve mention, For sow we have twice:in one deed (XX,-2 
ond 8} the word BaSliov, Batre, whioh the anthor thinks in a form of mmétov with the tt 
changed to, thongh hier parallel, the Italian befone for byypevsica, le nok very convineine 
Nor dees the pussage whieh ehe quotes fron! Trinchers (p. 334, line 26) show the use Gf the 
wont to mean coll: thie she seme to have read into the passage fro ber conviction that 
Gane jecrendiovy. Trinchers’s document numly hee 1d 62 dkoydy pov t6 BSEr0y, which 

trnualntes by egmnm Kadinm, the word hein the Latin hadiws, bay, the colour of a hore, 
andl the mediaeval Greek Baties. The passnge ie here irrelevant. Wp beliero the wurd 
to he oniiiem, Pébrov, « pledge, used like gigews to mean.em; for bith which words ae the 
Glossaries of Dusan —To Bnd 4 ypbros (XVII, 63) anil the neuter form +d yphrov (XX. 
15) ao carly anil without dooht from the context moaning fishing bet, throws an interesting 
livht opon a difficult word, This trings the word closer to yprreds, which wae Jal's anz- 
gestion, and east doubt upon the Oxford Enylish Diotionary's augwortion. ae, gripe, tlie 
the word le ochnected with the French grigper:—For weeters we find, texides tho ospal 
Gurtixds, the form Svonds, followmy S001, and the by brid Guedes. ‘The form Byoines le 
ip the popyrd, im doediaeval Greek, andl enrvives in the present dialect of Chiow *—Theee 
texte contali deveral plige-mimes in <doc0 and -cdea, derived from the mime of - 
examples are dxaviicoa (XA AXVIT, SG; LXVIO, 16); oyowodoa (LAV, 35); pecxvineiad 
(LAV 2)" We would particularly uote shy waveceray (LA VI, 05), alae in blew Lore) 
TS poyxdeov (LXV. 23 aml 87). which is likely to moan place of poppies, from the Doria 
form of the ancient ufxeyv. The word ia now ont of nae. but in L016 in Rarpathos we 
eatherel dhe word pikcovis, Marviriiy dle in ® Dorie form ae 4 jerrercnyl (B fee, with (lie 
ol meaning of poppy —In LXV, 1 wauTR YOU is an od) form = tH ts either, ap the author 
thinks, formed on the analogy of otporyes, anil meane « sea-capiain, or itis vowTTy os, 
altered uniler the influence of vourrns, eas mene a ahigarnght.—La LX VIL, 30 we have 
760 goordrcy), meaning nob a6 it ueunlly does army, bot with ibe earlicr moaning of eeLTAy 
surrcunded Iya ditch, the Latin oastrum fossatum, for which sea G. Moyor's Veugriechiocke 
Stefi, TL, p72. The word cocom immediately after tapauevh, @ station-homm, otal 
therufere (his mounting seemesmere approprinte then dite’, by which ihe anther renclers it 5: 
the word oun bear both meanings—Lastly, yovSdew (LAVEL, 176), meaning » dited, 
has nothing to do with the Giwk Kavbes pruowing, roomy, which the anthor translates, wo 
de not know on whut authority, by racine, but lafrom the Arabie word Aqulnk, from whieh 
the nimi Caniia je derived. Preeumably the Araba lirooybt it to Ttuly ae they brought 
tt to Crete, 

There are hw mot & few interesting forme. In Brysdoree (EEX, 01) for Sqedevy we 
aed Initial S clanging to PB. a phenomenon which Rohife (Wdreriich, p. xiiv) reports from 
apaithep lt recalls ale the present Greek of the Southern Sporades. Such motatheses 

upd (XXNY, 9) anil Spyevtoy (XEXV, 49, onl LVL, 40) eight be found any 
we fe yet they arn niurked by Tohlfs (p- slvil) a4 0 operial feature of Tiallan Greek. 

Severnt other passages should be briefly nrentioned. J, BS. Translate air ceeet, four. 
cree, Hhe, And deiwidpry musta yee, trot aer-hem! IT, 13. toy ra’ Apds bhvaorov means 
Niort deith, death os mem Mie, mot death for wa,—L], 24. Translate, mol to pllerae ete, brut im 
tha forr of Ged.—T1, 0. "Tranelute, and when Ae dies, he shall not hao loom to howd over olf: 
‘hea thing. eto—IT, 58, Tranulate, ana! if Ave tenth ocenr anddenty iohew ww are not premut, 
becom ie gee distant place, ole —D), TO. Beernpirecey wrevra mene fet tn 
guard ererytivag.—VIL, 3. anunegapey (eniaiopépoy) moans buweer-lvarer, not tdoailer- 
worker. Thia le the Fa10%, not Sy 108, Acyxas, whom tho Greek Syunerietes for November 











a. gee igen wrchesen js further suggested by ita not ofr yi Lilees tlie tareclieed tal 
dy ba Toby : ia Conc Le Chee adaedeeye by eratury oy ueadsenek Ck Pectateuch (Loe cing fiderre 
a 


edited try Heamiting), 
or beth these words, ypttct nil oonds. we refer to the ile on ol an edition of tha 
Cypriot Theilaleg Mahiueras now lelny printed at tho Clarenilin Pree, 
For theese words in genera! wep Amantos, (ia | Suine al. nbeenil: Ortanamen, Munich, 
1003, pp. Pegg. See ales a note on Csanihdvian bo the mlition of Makhdiren put goferred 
try 
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Hth calls of Toorniva.—VO, 10. Theophaues, not Stephen. And he waa not exactly ' aur- 
natoei Thoodouios.” By prroveyare févta ie moant that he changed his lay:namwe T'hoophanes 
for hla now name as @ monk, and this wee TAedoules. Anil right diwn to the preeent day 
Greek monks take & munastio name with the same Initial oo their ohd namo Ln ihe werld_— 
VI, 16. The text haa ogy pow oveny pn abeAens, not pov, 80 translate with certain wien wot 
bretheen,— VII, Lo Sparthe camtidates (ao alip for spnbharonandidetne—V OT, 0. ‘Tratelute 
those who propitiole the diving (gooer).—VIO, 48. Translade, probally, coed af sny Ananbde 
eelf.—X, 28. ombcpucy ona hunlly hnunmit ep. It nrost bo for om Gapoy, #pene, and phe 
phrase defines the with of the ataitesen to be reserved. Also in LXTV, 3) we sotually 
have orn Oeaadts, tossing clearly sprins—XIT, 29, ee ee aaron, m0 is recog. 
Stjvar,, tov buy ehdtribiuteat. —XV1, 19. Trunalate, tis oom cond tin CUT eerie, to_XVI. 10. 
btey, wersfore, nt whea.—S V1, 20. speleoug olxicxods megan domeatio wtf, nob 
horvinapeti' s Avithiaee.—X VIL AT. SL Kuphemtonos, not St, Sephemin.— XXIV, bd. Boukedy 
mit mon aerceves, and not arveats. The construction. of the peemgy io obecore, bot ot 
seme to befor por, and the eesar esema to be something like, bul whew ony of the eernices 
dee fo me heroes orgend, thim yo dn fo go and ask (Ad abbet, ete—AXVIT, 4. Trunzlete, 
atu that he wea im cerry way refusing to accept jeatre, eto.—X AVL, 67, Not the morn ponalty, 
bart the eid prmeelig.—KXVITE, 13. ‘Translate, (he avile of all of we whe come after Aer — 
XXVIN,43. vuy Oruepoy Ev (Ev) shonkl aot bn translated day and might, but for ave day and 
ome weght, Itin in foot, the legal expression to which the author cally attention in a mote 
ter MXVL,—X AKI, 17, “Eremalicticy. gciilaabdyr, fe then wind to me, ‘Tu-temnslate Si extrroiy 
by throwgh thew in this cantext le to poy & compliment to the Greck whiok we think it 
hardly deserves. XXXNYV, 20. The sentence ia very hand, and the translation wives the 
general sense, wm think, correctly, lint ther teat woul ber muaichs. plainer with a stop after 
povel, and none after prSeig, JOR VE, 11. coreue le not for Geb aieré, Lint fs Por tere” dye, 
and the trunslation in a fare beloorgiity (0 the monastery af Carine which 4 weter oe. The 
abbot it qpaking. Exaetly parallel ie tm ov in XL, 9 and Xa, 10.—REXVIL 37 and 
Sh. te treplow ypdyes (Toy nipuat ypovev) mans for the pres! your, wine, dhat ia, of the past 
eeaion., In lino 33 below the word ie tranalated correotly——XNXIX, 42. Translave, 
mour a prulty to by paid to the Lymg, wte—XLU1, 1) wend 11. Horn ovvntere mrate Ane, 
aradtive 4 for which see Divesnye, Glos, pues, cuviGeta, Cousevelato, Sriutam, Veetigal. 
Trinedhite therefore in lino 10, fd put an end tb the iniyuifows teres which Aare ber ecocted 
by certain sll-comducted offcers before tay Mime, ete.z enrl in line 1M, all tele emrightooms exie- 
Horna, corey referring hack to the mpoxtapeay of Line 1.—L1, 30, “The suuew whiews that 
ite coo mains bot with ee, botafior the. By thie time the ua of the genitive uflor the 
proposition waa o literary urchaism, curying no special wen with if. and parte had qnite 
pened 16 tras wed. — Ll, G2. Tranalate, let ee be dtheriiore of the cone with Jules, ote. — 
LIL, Vritistaje, to oll the een of the chord wnder Wee Th eon herily bo doubted that 
Koa ct hore is teed just like two-ce dw NL, 1, oft —LIY, I Phin offre-tren, oot this 
oftes-yrord.—LIX, 16, Gecoregryros racuaus eroewied by Gal.— LIX, 30. Soylela ocours in 
werer! passed und moins eprrice dit dim, but yeople twes BowAior lt bern treniinted by 
without cdmaraint or guile, 94 if there were some connexion with 3004. “The sen really 
to writ hcvnd aioe earricr boing ecomanited di reboen, Te thie prune SouAlor iv exactly like &doens 
ju XY, 40, whore the traualition should ln, mitheowt any denying ol ieithewt any giftof ny 
hind (being made). This atone ie feerce for cureties, that you ehould hare we in remembrance, 
ein. Bo too in NUL, 47, where Gury clov 64 tore tHAcs does fob tome foe tree, bet eotlinitt 
woven Heer at ald (Lmenonyy paid |.—LEX, 47. Gvey here couct moan testes, the fren of the drone 
lntibn moore to ne quite impesible.—LEIV, 24. Why should xeymeprtimev here men 
formuory, Tather than berginggrowme ¢ 

Anil justly, the present roriewer may be pardoned for caving is bile own defenon that 
he did net intentionally aay, as be is awported fn the note on NLA, that at Biovw © wenda 
like fo7i‘ are prononnoed os «fii or aliematively se etd. The word, in fact, wes brs, 
We nee kinew fram Roblle’ Warerdech, p. 77, duet the differmnee ta, in faut, from: one village 
to dmotlior of the Bova grup. At Bove they say cad, in other villagoe of tho group «ffi, 
und also etrén Nor did he wieh to give whovog ad the yemitive of pokes in Croan, oe te 
eaid inthe note on MITE; wach farm are, li fact, Pontic. 
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So moh opace has. heen «pont on these lingmistic details thot ii is nob possible to als 
mor than allude to tho human side.ot these dommeis. Thongh they 2re ol) of thom 
legal, hardly ety of them oat be mid to bo dior. “The historian méy mad of the protection 
piven to nronisteries aol ehurolies by Kin Roger and by other Norman princes (XXIV, 
AXVI-XKVIL, XXX, XLVI), bus ee mostof the documents are coneerumd with: gifts 
ef limi, (tie on. the soca) conditions ef the nemntry thetcmeed Lidhtie thrown ‘The gift 
to the ehoroli range from terme and leds down to wn aml donatin of # pound of 

Incense. Some docmnonts deal with nore or jess potty quarrels: XUCX, for oxample, le 
ahont a mare. Of groet personal interest ary the will. ‘Pho wilow Gomme (fV) fof ber 
(property between bey neplows sual the church, not femetting her dlore Rhee, bo whi dhe 
joft the ootiage in which she lad hown ving, and her other slave Maria. to when aie loth 
her be and feo meaures of corn from the coming horves?, Gonesiog (X and XT) 
minded te beeen « monk, mist careinlly dispose) af his estate, not omitting hie vlave 
Lacie andl the dangbter be hod had by lier: ten wours later oo lids death boil be made & 
forthe: diqpesttion, Wo hear of several abbots of Carbone: in XV ol the abbot Blais, 
who knew when hives beaten in a lawwalt with the Priot of Maasaniva, For the mtnal 
convenience of herself nid the monkahery Pouleta (XIV) arranged! ot eacclianie of her hows 
for another one, Fow of theo women could write: Danieta mao her cree hot * without 
her Name") someLitvss @ mas quali sign whene his wifo conld only make a ores heforn 
witness, The derdé asa rile ond with calling down vues on any party who alould 
mpcotof his bargain and wish jo change hie mind. The Trinity and the cttree of tho three 
hunilred andl eighteen inspired fathors, the fathers, that ia, of the comnoil ot Nivuim, aro the 
most getemilly invoked. After thea (hiundeps the peemtliry fie bo be pile mome saver 
ae An antt-climan. . 

All Abudente of medionral Hollenden will he thankful to Mics Robinson for the skill 
ad courier with which shu hee curried through thie very difieal: task, A tid part of 
the cartulary ts promised, which will couteii the Latin-dewls: these huturally yi down 
much later thon the Grock doomments, and tho latest are of the sixteenth cenpury, 

BR. M. D, 





‘loropixal ZeAiGes Thvou. Spay porric-Toupoxperia, 
1307-1621. By Kostas Katmorwir, 1H), 
Tho author of this excellent moidgraph on Tenet hae téad practinally ull Uhat has bern 
peblishedl by travellers aml from the Venotien archives about * the last Vimotian island in 
the Aegean,” af which, asa former prefect of the Cyeludes, he las pormonal knowlege, and 
Hine printed w list of the Cutholie bishops ard an appendix of lnieresting doouments from 
the archives (wow ualortumutely burned) of the Carholi cathedral. Flo deserihes the liietory 
af Tenis amiler the Ghia) down Lo (300, wider ihe Venetian Repatilie from [3010 1715, and 
ardor the Tierke fons 1715 to 1821 with ihe bebe? Ruzelun tintervel froru 1771201974. ° The 
oomplatnie of the islunders ngainet Venetian ruletnoluded tho hardship of “night vigil’ 





in the coatle in winter and dhe obligution to give the haartimd tongge of every elanghtercd 
anita! to the governor. Thi now oalenlor onueed dick Koowern Orthod mad 
Catholics; but alter the Nussian ooconation. the Turks left them " Wlineit fren.” Ua 
Sapuleonin wars divided them inte to partion ecoonding to thetr religious, which were alse 
they politival, opinion. Chuptire upo dovuted qo ewe natives of Tenoe—Zalluny, author 
of the well-known work.on the Mhanariotee anil of the Foyaoa A Tine. and ihe * nation 
martyr frengantopontor, killed in 162) for huving orguniand 9 play caliod freesce amd the 
Peer —anl to ot Lthikon, Bretton, who wae Rieslin oom dhiee in [M07 The TAcw- 
Lome (ph TOR) were olrviowaly the Teutonic Knights, whase hodquorters in Creece were 
St Mewtenitv, There one 8 ilhetratione. 


WW. at. 
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‘H Kateapiovy. By Joaswes Geewapms. Pp. 54. Athans; Ghnakes, 1th, 

The wuthor hee sin ancestral interset bo the fame Attic monastery af Kaianrinne, fir hia 
mother's family, the Benizeloi,! wae connected with Hand lt waa therefore haptiend there, 
After mentioning the hooks already donling with it, ho cttew te lines of Ovid whout tho 
site—lines till lately painted on « atone Hare bat now erased —ilneriies the architectmm 
wot ioonographiy, inumerstce the chief biatorioal erpnte of which jt wan tho eocue, and 
dianasece they origin of the name, whieh in ho opinion comes from somw Atyvzantine * Caesar.” 
who was, at some tulnowr date, Ite founles, He qiutes the Inscription at the woot cml 
Of the church abot the painting of tlie narthex during the plague of (682, piven the nies 
Of thy abbots and dependencies of the monastery. and alludes to the fate of ite Mbrury. 
An appenitix treads of the river [isos sul Eridamos, “Chere are copione noten oontaining 
oxtradte from travéllors and others. Sinre Dr, Gennailine was laet in Athens —in JQen— 
there have heen two changes ot Kajearinnd: tho water oo longer flows from the ' ram's 
Devoid ‘whieh georre the monaetery it Torkikh mame, 2nd the archos tom) of the late Turkieh 
period hina heey meved jo the Byxaniiin museum. 


TokmoAGyeia xol TeAotrovvneiake. [Téyog A’), By Sr, P Luweni Pp, 
mex 4-928, Athens, 1070. 170 ir. 


The fourth volume of the late Peolessr Lert prc peethurnone salloction nt docemte nn 
the history of the Pelopemness under the Palebobogei eontt pris iM piece, of whick 42 are 
now published for Ue fret time: The latter inolody aix tefters of Theodor L, Palaislogoa 
hi) Amiens of Savoy, une of tim cliente te the Ponnipality of Achaia: n lotter af the Doge 
Of Geant, Firgees, to Constantive: an aacnymieus letter in vere te bien preferring bo the 
naval hatte at the Echinides in 1427 between Join VIO aid Darko L Thoon, andl warming 
Aion net 4), martes “Theodor Toood;. silver bolle of Theodore [1 to tho sons of Gemiston; 
two letter of Beaearion to hin ; a mandy of Nikephoros Challaccn the death of Theolury's 
wife, Tloope Malitodta, mentioning the oxistonoo of w senate in the Mores) at: wires of 
Piethon to Demtrion Palaiologoe which je a new sonron for the second: oil war of 1451: 
an endomium to him with an accaunt of Lemnne;- letters af Thies Palslilogie tn 
Lodovico Gonzaga of Mantua ami the Duke of Milan. Francesos Stores, mentioning Tialivn 
aid ageinet the "Porke in the Mores; severnd letters shout Thoma’ children, and tulle of 
‘Sixtus TV, the Duke al Moderns ant the Connell of Mirnberg, and a vote of thn Counell at 
Sion about the rweoption of hie danyliter Zoo on her wav to marry the Grom) Dike Iven 
IT. M. Begintgides hae provided a scholarly introduction. 


Wi. AL 





Wi 


Die Briefe ded Sokrates und der Solkratiker, By Licetorrs Komen, [Phile 
loqua, Sapplementhand ax, Hefti] Mp 142. Leipsie: Dhoteriih, P88. 1000 ba, 
This edition of the Sonrutin lotters—the flea for over hallo eontury—yrovidies & towt Ipameel 
on-new VES. material, ind ie equipped with tranalation, commeéntary, anil an diner perder, 
The avthher tates the view that tho beter ane al! «poricas, aul wi any pate later than 

Dingenes Laortion andl Avbunnnen 





The Book of Diogenes Laartiua. By R, Hors, ip. xiv > 241. Colwntis 
University cas aad Lindicin': Humphrey Milford, 1030. 1Ta ied. j 


This ceany La intenied to pruvics an bntrclietlony de the book al Dlagenes beortion and an 
mata yak of the thonulit -pattorn underlving its compesition.” Dt imar nonghily he civil inte 
two parte, the find dowling with the MARS. aod editions and With the somes uf the bole, thie 
eon olleting the thoughts under such healings we * Diogene Laettine ae Knoomiast,’ 
"Hh Tributes to tho Eminent Philosophers,’ vfo. The werk gives orilonee of onl 





a a, | ld, ro 1d. 
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inlostry, tot of little critical power. The ¢pintons of Laertlan students are wollecbed 
within’ discrimination, aul ie atthor's fustta to by comprehensive ta eyt te prodace 
ludidroaé reaulie: * Fetitore andl critics, tramelaters and POTEET SAT, printers and 
publishers lave labored for eentaries to fring the leat eure bo porfoction’ (p. 30). The 
contritnvtiins of puibiichers and prieters to the textual emondation of the dlaaics hag at lat 
reovived die resugniition | However, naed with esution, Mr. Hope's took may prove if ie 
incommaderable value bu stolente. 








Greek Thought and the Origins of the Scientific Spirit. By 1. Ron. Kinulish 
tramlition by MR. Doom Pp. xxi 409. London: Kegan Paul, ‘Trench, Tribner 
& (., 1028, 1a. 


The fall Uithé sugprate that thi book ie intended so discharge two functions, One uf these 
it discharges with extroordinary success. ‘The essentls! origimlity of the: Yori Sobel ia 
indicwted ina well-asied! anil (iminuting chapter, the preSocratics generally ate 

srucietived with muob lackdity and ponétration, and the importance of Socrates himeclt 
ccna scurcoly bo found better expluned than tie. Botas a history of Greek thinight the 
work te iil-propertioned. Plater nad Arwtotl: are well coough expornded—though one may 
doubt whethoran historian shimbd rest watioied witha mere analysis of the Platonic dialngnes 
—hut the post-Aristotelion philosophios aro trested vketohily mak somewhat perfancturity- 
However, the book abourili in obwrvathine whink ne student of Greek philosophy oat 
affied (o negleet, and the tredsletion by Mr. Mi B. Dobin ie adequate. 








Histoire de ln littarature grecoue chretienne. By A. Puno. dvola; Py. am, 
O83 808 Tare: Association Gnillanme Binlé, 10t-30. 

M. Puueh coneeived hia work ae a compan ta Laliriniie’s Christina Latin Literature, hot 

line dpread bimeslf far more The throe volumes are, dovoted reapoctively to the Now 

‘Tratacont, the second. anid thind centuries, and the fourth eentary. 


Platon. By Ao Uhes.. Pp. 281. Parhi: Flammarmn, 1900, [2 Jr, 

This book helungsto » sorte oallod.* Les granda cours,” ond giver « pleasant bub rather 
sentimental porter of the manPhite. A short roneluding chapler treate of bie influesice 
ia rongkelly tembeciows epirit, One suestlon may lets be eats > can Uy Acaiomy 
bel jietifibly oalled * nam Goold Gn ecionoe politi © (p. 21) 


Plato and the Authorshipof the Epinomis. By AE, Tavion. Pp, Si. London: 
Hutngitey Milford, 1220, 7p, thi. 


tre. Maller of Limeberge te a reernt thew enideeronmed to dhow by-aclosn examination of 
ibe Linguietle pewtiliaritivng Hit the Bydicwnts wud tot aowork of Fete, hint wae probally bo 
be attriboied to Thilippus of Opua Professir Taylor seeks to vindicate ite Maburio 
wit horahip, escarues anrwitpan ther peorcil inant bee vwckiliviyeed, wcrned oxplaim them munty on the 
soppeeition iat the work, belonging to Mates old age, evinews bite falling jrvvers, 


Xenophon: Hellenica.. Fil. © Hvow. (i) Bditio maior, Pp. 4+, Bom. 
iii Bditio minor. Pp. 282 Leipein: Towler, 1080. 3.20 mp, 

hie edithen of the ffellnies ja haeel on anew eollithin of Gadex HU de lawned if e major 

anil w minor odithm, the litter omitting the critinal Introduntion ee" apyeebnn eritiona, but 

retaining the inder women, 
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Diotiysius Halicarnaseus. Vol, VI.Opuscula Edd. HUsnsnm, 1, Baten scien. 
12 Pp xxit + 22. Leipaies Teuknor, 1020. 3.00, 

After ariinterval af s quitter of a centary Profeseot Hadermuicher has prodnced the preface, 

together with on lindo nominees ef locorem, Lo ihe keoond woleer of the elition by Usoner 

and himeelf of the critical werka of Dionyaina. Lang deepaired of, ita appearance will be 

all the mony weliome to whodents of Greek litenury criticien, 





Mannndri Réliquiae, Ed. C,Jexeev, Pp. bavi 184. Berlin: Weldimarnn, 1020. 
Menaruler fa here edited with an intostuetion disling with the evustiintion of the text and 
the plociur of the frocmente, @ hiblinerophy, an elitiicate dpporiioe criticus amd w full dneber 
ecterim, Tine conscimtions piece of work, not only onthe part of the editor but also.on, 
that: of hie printers ond publishers. 


Classical Studies. Ey G M. Suansmiret. Pp. vill +285. London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1920. Ta, Gel, 

Theo eaves, gracdiul in style and pleeewolly diate, were worth colloeting within the 
covers af uéingle volume. All are variations on classical themes, such ne tho Gipock Athietio 
Ideal, the Cliseical Pastor! and Giergione, the Lantheape of Virgil; the last ees be an 
Hluminaling stuly of «great humanist, Winekelmarin, “Bul paorkonyiet the bart OF all (in wpite 
of urather lnicknaved titie) inthe second, which trate with much wouteness of the subject 
af romontiob@m, or miher the lack of it. in (Gireck literatare and art, arth dncludies «ome 
eteellent rremurka, somewhat ji the vein of uriticiem aeeocinted with Worringer, on the 
Parthenon. 


The Works of Ariatotle, tranlated info English niuler the editorship of W. TD. Hose 
=n ‘Translated by 4, P. Wako aod BR, Gare. Neo pagination, Osfond: 
Pea, LOM. DO. th, 

Tlie high btamlard of the Oxford trambletion of Aristotle by well maintained in this faseionlis. 

Tho text followed ie lithe main Bokker's, hut many changes have boon admitted (an! duly 

noted) aa a rewntt of w study of the mported MS. nuutings mil of the Grek commentators, 


In tradition manuscrite at lue éditions des discours de | Empereur Julian, 
By J. Bios, Pp. a + 182. Unienrsity of Giient, 120. 


Trofewor Ridez, having eifited the Letters of Jillan, now passes 6 thy epeeches The 
pees! work, which seeuesee sone tinty MSS. ingpected by the author, le of tha nature of 
proligomens to the propowd «dition, to whow appearance in the Buh series oll etucenta 
of Jatin will jook foment with tmich eager, 


Buripides. By W. SN, Bates, Pp. sili+ di Plillodelphia: Univenste uf Pennayl- 
rari Frees. ‘tami Humpluoy Milford, 1930, 2ha, 

“The plan aitopid hes been to eet forth in three preliminary chiplets am aoqount uf bie 

Ife fant the ehie! characteristics uf hin work, and thon to follow: thie with ¢poctal studins on 

oooh of the extant pinye. ‘Them is ako a ehipter on tho lowt plays, amd a useful hihlio- 

graphics! aypendis, ‘Ruripidee in the Papyri? ‘The volume ia equipped with many 

Hlosteati:na (rem vaee-palntings, 
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Kad. F. Novers®, Pp. eli + 3L0, University af Broo, 10:0). 


ri lotailod ‘nd esemefodiced commentary an the Platanie - vopplatles wee & coal mood, 
Suepicton broglit neglesd, wtul,as Mr. Novotny aptly romorks, “ee facili anapicluntur 
quan minty intelleeunter.’ Thi edition ahonk) dy much to beowk the victors eirely aol 
ovtablish criticium on wenrer bade, Mr. Novotny's own oomelorian ta flint all thi egrithes ane 
gennine exeept the tint. 





Festechrift Walter Judeich.. Pp 2M) Welmmr: Boohlans, Mid, Ini, 


This onllowtion of nasivs, presented to the distinguished Professor of Anew History at 
dona ty his colleagues on bie seventioth birthilay, errer a whl fin. “Nine crub aol thw 
Fifbern are of direct (niereet to cluasioal etodents: they treat al (he following mitijovts 2-— 
ihe dkdest Walla of Athous: Atexagoras and Lenweritis: the coinage of Vorgamon; the: 
toxt af Varroa de re rvstion; St. Paul wud Sener; Tholtare’ de pratpritees thu dating of 
vatly Chrivtan Latin irseriptinne; Kerner ben hge af the yeography of Eyypt shown ty 
Oreck anil Renian writers; doctor anil ictate in antiquity 


Andocide: Discoura. Ed ord tr. G. Datanvus, 25, /r 
Aristophane: Tome V; L'Assemblee des Femmes: Ploutos Ed. V. 
Cortex; te) Hi vas Danck. 30/r 
Joséphe: Contre Apion. Fa. Ty. teqacd; tr... ‘Biomat, 24 fr. 
Platon: Tome IV, 2: partie; Le Banquet. Hil. aul te. t Moms, 25,/r, 
Xenophon; Ansbase I-ITT. Ed. onl tr. 1. Misgvemay, “10 /r. 
Mate le Diacre: Vie de Porpbyre. Ed. and tr. H. Ginéoormer, M. A. Koonyen, 
att fr. 
Les Arronnutiques d'Orphee. Fil. aml te. G, Dormy, 41 /f, 
Paria; Assoon, 0, Bold, 180-30. 
‘The firvt five volume Lehn te the well-known ‘Collection des Université de Prague,’ 
the * Binld ceri’ proper. That thiey will in ne way diminiah the high reputetion of His 
serie may ho inferoed from the names of thn distinguished echolure win have prodmend therm, 
‘The tite of Porphyry, highop of Geen, beim te the 'Collortion Byrartion, but 
contlirme ii thie ommventional Budé etvle. The difforentinge of the edition af the Orphic 
Argerowtles area long end detailing insrodoction dealing with every aspect of the porn and 
a vory full opporites crifieu : 


Elkavoypagrpéry 1) AoGexcvnoog Kol t) An Zunrreocrimt) raiv “EAAT oo 
"EfvoouvéAcuars. Topos Tpdyros. By lu. Skevow Zeuvos. Pp. 705, with « 
nap, 38 plites and (3S ligates. Athens: D1, Sakellarios, )940. 


‘This ia. a Very interesting anid in many ways permarkalile look, aul i will le found of great 
valne by thoes who wieh te gain an irightinte the problems confronting the statesmen of 
post-war Greece. The aintlior, who ly a doctor of medicine amd a native of Kalymnos, 
well known lieth fur hie professional worke ane for hie nurierewn bocke eppor thie {ke bere niew, 

The dubetamce of pie text of tho present work t# formed hoy the officia) reports of epenches 
delivered by Dr. Zervos aa deputy for Athens-Pirwena in the Fourth Nationa) Conatitnent 
Awembly of the Greek between Jonuey aud Nevenler M24, in whieh thie energethe 
deputy expressed lin views pon a great variety of subjects, the moet lnyportoni beling 
thos unnented with edaretion, thr settlement of the refngers, aml above all the question 
if the Doddoumem, Hut De, Zervos aleo showed « tively interest ihomnnny tlie midir 
problema, mucha the wichening of the Corinth canal, the dev nh of Crank apa, the 
wateraupply af Athen, ete, Inthe brief portal of hie depotyahip he witneseed the fall 
of several ministries, aud be attributes thee rapid changes, prohably with justine, ineome 
mein bo the nerre-stroin produces! by prolrnoted demons in the hottest wien ie of (he 
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your. Tt woul be too muuch bo eaqpent thet the amtar's ppoodten, often delivered andor 
thom trying viroumutanors, shoul be marked by the absence of atvdivm anil dre, Liat they 
displiny wile knowledge of the various politival problems, util are distinguished throughout 
by a lofty and fervid, Ht at thes rather morrow, perrknian, Tt in, however, putsiotion af 
Ehid kind Whitl has enabled Greece £6 salve the terrible problem Gf phe selgeee wlth « 
sioress which, it may le aod without exaggeration, lina cominuded the admiration ef the 
work. The qiestion of te Lodreunem ja, almogt iuevitehty, trumted with = yiolemt nth. 
Italians bine, Those rudders she dnprevate tia aliouhl Gry to plise thenieedves lay the 
position of this ardent and patriotic san of the Dodecanese. They will, at any rete, fad 
here te main hitorine! (acts, gl oan exerciee their own critical powere as to the author's 
prommtiation if Vig cme, 

Fer tho scholar and [over of Lireede the moal attrnbtive part af the work will be thie 
realy extmondtioay wealth of the Hhistrutime and the dull desorptive notes which mooccmn- 
pany them. He will find « pertrnit-pallery of recax. Greek politicians, & series of plenuree 
(vetrating the diffirulticnattiomding the setthinumnd of (he refugees, aml above all pomnimrotia 
photopraphecl thy heroes, costumes, sites, buildings and treneures of tho islands of Kalymnos 
and Patines. Patmos nately posseseey the greatest general imietest yn werent OF ite 
farnoud monastery Of St. John founded ih the weventh oentire. "Tie wealth of ftw ocoditl- 
hetical teers aol manuscripts will come. aa ® enrpre [Oo many, and the anthor haw 
dot bcirone a god serine Litnaking © permanent record af these metorpiecew al Byrantine 
art. The photographing wan, he says, attended by vomdilionbhe diflenbliy anid smu 
porsoual dunger. so thet que gratitude atwuld be all the greater. ‘The quality of ihe repro 
ductions varie a pool deal. hie many ore exodllent, “fo the reviewer’ mind the beat 
auooradfil are tho éo-callml ooliur-plates, which wt pally munochyrmes pritted bn rather 
distressing. yellow-buff. A valuable feitore for the paluongrapher ie the ehropoligionl 
series of hamd writing specie, ranging from the forth to the fourteenth contury. 

The volume ix & worthy moment of Oreck putriolian, and the lover uf Greece will 
look forward to the eppcaranoe of the sccond volume, whieh will deal with the nemaming 
ldldnds of the Doilocancee. 

F. H. MM, 


Miniatures des plus anciens MSS. grece do la Bibliothbque Nationale du 
vi'au xiv’ sitole. By Hesm Our Pare: Honoré Champion, 10. 
This Nieek is an amplification of M. Onmont's Mintatores dex plus oneewe IES, price de 
fa Hibliothiper Netionale poblidhed some thirty yoare age, by the aibiition of eats-rght 
mor plates repreduciny miniitures from bwenty new MSS, from the groal Paris orlleetion, 
The introduction comeains proctioally the same ae that-of tho proviaua work aac} theres i otiil 
the sane erroneous statement that the srcomd diowing mails for Poireee, tongs OMI, 
fo), showiig the promise oO Abralwn, from the Cotton Caimala, erpreaite Corned chap, 
zr). Compereen with the original ehowa that the crclgmeal miniature, Cotton MSL Otho: 
B vis f. 18, i6 placed honeath Genwie it I$, First reprodanod ta thn Sinope fragment, 
followed by the four MSS. pepraduced in the eagher work, the minietares lor the Niner 
Sappl gree 247 being wl given. “The firet of the new MISS. 10 be reproddced it the inipcrtaat 
Paaltor frigient, gron 30, with ite conto with the Mowow thiodoft Pealter amd the other 
mcm bere of Chie deem lbese memati tlonleplonl orop ot Bygartitu iliminbled Pealters. Tw 
pomible ernics shoal be meted in the description of thie MS. First the Thoedore Pealter in 
the Britieh Museum we Add. MES, LNG, mol 1095): secondly, Heserrvetion daa wants, TL 
LAX VEL Se, 20, ie a aigholy confining pewlecing of AH "Avtotoon, whieh be Wee gubjoed 
Uepinted. Plates LXXIX—XCI ure doveted to portnilta of the Evangeliete Lrowi the 
tenth to the fourteenth century, o most valiable collectimm forstudy of the change of stvle, 
lt be perhaps = pity thad Cr inbereting exadre lwhind! the St. John of Collin 105, PI. 
LE XOX, depot better myredinod, eapocially we ther is wo mention of (bin the duserl pti 
af the plate. Following this sermes je the fine Now Testament creln of the Tralo- Byeantine 
fonrteenth-centiny Come) beck, ure A, which, thongh almady ment fey Millet in hin fea 
qraphie de I Hrenygile, hon power heen fully reproduced: eapecinily interesting are the 
utfininhed miniatures, #0 Valuable for the #tudy of technique. After two plates fram the 
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tives of His anliits, four MSS. oloventh to jourteenth century of the litargidal verslin of the 
works of St. Gregory Nasignzen pre tepratoned / two uf the type omploying ivatration 
nt the hogiuting af cach phapter amd tec af the type which use miniatures Places! int Hie 
toxt, Finully, there ae four platos from the four willlanwn MAS, Canteousenn,: 
Pipyperates, Doaiacded and Thecortns. 

It is w maguificent corpus of plites und the Ueieriptions are oxcollent, thongh one 
lummenta the fact hat (he dates ul the MSS. arm po} placed upom the qilnticw plaids repecliioe 
theo, Ut ia morsover, rather contneing te put ¢he fedja neferenecs wh the bottom of each 
pinto instead of wndernesth thn minidtires to whieh they tefer. "Throe.times fot tofsret 
are fet given +t tie plates at all; of. Pi. CXAVECKVIOL though they am given in the 
eweription ul in pln bes. 





Hesiod] Theogonia. Edited by Fmax Jicowr. Tp. 212. Borlin: Weitman, 
To 


This 4 a critical edition of the Theopeny: the editor hopes te write « commetiiary at wome 
future date, A critioal edition olmllanges wi at noe te look ab the bext. ‘Tio devices aired 
designs by which this is ornamented do not inspite us with confidemon, membre belle i 
hist kes hae endeavours! to pirink m toxt which shall alu; we the poem ts the form ii whiek 
It loft, Heeiod’s hoje, and thet this emigital peem may be chiuined by omitting four clases 
of ndtitions; vim (1) New walter relating lo things or. person cvemittodk bry Heewithh; tlie 
additiine ere due Wo rhapecdes of seventh to aixth pembarids ¢ weaaanplas aro Herts, 
Typlocna. ‘This clisa ie further subdivided inte fret, «ooand. Hulnd, eto.. imilitions. (2) 
Aunplifications of wabjecte treated by Hesiod, ag., ollapring of Nicht, Wor of Titans. £3) 
Houkle treatments of the some thing, «gy. the double provemiam aritl eiU)ber wrehsvour chee bile 
aiden) iy Fhopesdes: (4) Intorpolutions proper in mm farae thoy cum be distinguished from 
(2) aod (3), ALD this adilitions appear jan crete grit thin the original pocu aml am 
farther distingttiahed from each other by yoru morka on the left-hand murgin, Tow for 
(1) there are veerkiodl parallel lines up to" maxdmum. of Viece 4 thie aerion of Lites thu alan 
be numbored 1; 2, % Sa, Baa, 3h, 4,5, saul so on at top aod bottom, Tf only we could = 
thin emrws to the wth term, we soul! probably calculate the net sale af copies of the Fhangeeri 
for wny-your ln the sixth century. Aa ii @ they arm apparently designed to tell ms the 
ehronolsgion! onter in which the adilitions are supposed to have token place, Jneoby tw 
nit always certain to which Glew of epurious tuntter « particular: passe halons, bat * wtill,' 
he aaye, ‘the atroighiforwant method and design of the while poem, aod the ostmalet 
(werecundia) exorcised, pa we have whiten, by aha peelee bo opsx penitent Chee work of & famous 
post, give ne canfidetie, Grst that we hare Joc tle most part ifiseermd the trath, aud secuind 
that i i gomerally quite possible to docrle which portiomt ge back to Hesiod, aul which 
have heen ediied afterwards m the course of retiiallan by others,’ 

Tt would, doowreer, by @ pity id all this pretentiowmess were to deter shadinte of thie 
Thegey oom using thid hook In the Introduction, written ja Latin, there is meals 
tveful nabtor, dealing with papyti, Heaiodie orthograpliy, ete. An lirportant part of auch 
a work ja the history of or text. Janoby thinks that Reach’s claaification of MSS. wae tn 
som reepewls faulty, and Lo jurtioular tarmes him tor not seeing dbivt tyotveemetn: ye puinuthi- 
eaptury unihetype an) the medineval MSS. theremuwt have heer.« number of copies mado, if 
wis urn to nocount fur saoh facia ae that onr copies di pit khwaye ahow the pooms In the sar: 
omer, and thal wee MSS, do nit onnitain all three poorms. dacobey thud three lie oF 
deawnt trent the niuth century archetype: ‘This ultimately dipeencls dni wei etition of im 
perinl times containing the throe poems. That «welt editions existed is inferred from pap 

Of ite hixtory bufore Haat thu it lp Lanardlous to gpeik, ‘Tho poor wade with Tine fare 
eastinu the Calaloyueof Woman, Buta similar tranmtion hiss nlreudy taken place at L (MEL 
wham the oct takes Ioave of the gode proper and goes on to tell of the progeny af unions 
betwoon godtlosscs aul sinctal ines So ib is pesdible that wt one time the heogeng tera 
at 062, tines 103-1010 loing # fposyovia (Heyne). But the licroogony rannot belong te the 
Catalogue af Women!) Vor the test of the ports the internal evidenwe hos been varioudly 
interpreted mod varlows ‘original’ Theogenies eloetchod. The retiewat i doubtful whether 
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Jnooby'’s ambitious and complionted scheme will command any wider scocptance tan tie 
Which bee rejects. 
T: wz. B. 


Three Uretan Plays--the 'Béaritlo of: Abicalad, Erophile and Gyparix. 
Ali Whe Crptan pavtoral poo, The Fair Shepherdess Tranilated from 
the Greek te FP. A. Maworan.. with an intreluction bw Joux Mavhocomiato, 
Pp, vi-¢- 338, Oxfon! Univorsity Press, 1029, 

Six playa, Mi. Mavrogordato tells 1, are etill extant to testify to the Tuect that at the 

heginning of the erventeenth eentory * ther woe in Grete « Greek coninmitiliy wuffinhentty 

cultured to dimuon the perfornunee of plays of (he eae general type aa thoes which wor 
wing enjoyed all wer Western Europe.” “Their immediate ounnexiona are, of coarse, with, 
the [uti thoutro —Crete having bean port of the Venutian dominions torso 400 yrere— 
but ther are much marr Huan mere wlaptotions yr t tlins, doll being written in the 
living idiom of the laland thoy coustituts “ ontutanding achiovemants in Nie body af moter. 

(rock literature.” Of the oinmawtance in whith they were prodncmd next to nothing 

eppedara to he known, enly one af them ils other than anenymems ‘The three which ure 

hore: introductél to thse Erivliah roador ly Prof. Marshal) are reapectively a nurache liv, a 
tragedy of blood, and» pastoral, wilh a short wml rather charming ifs!) os an nditenwtrim.. 

The mirstle play on His aacrifine of Abrsharm, « ¢ubjeet popular uleoin Prunce utul Enter, 

ia of consilérn ble literdet and. in planes, power, atu tt jue beck euccessiully outed of meornt 

years both in Greece and. in Holland; quite poesibly the puwtared might ater PTOVe G pore, 
for it be better diveritfiod Han muh lene nactaly ere nine bry ns wets warntiogs Loy humo 

Exeopt foro few lyric puswuges, the originals aro. compdeedl Hiraughimnt in" politionl ” wore, 

for rendering whieh Prof. Marshall bas chosen fs vearcet Englioh oqaivalont, the tonrtemner, 

& tather refractory mutre, which he hae not always ateceeded dn duly ballting and 

an at ever Koel Wut It wold be wnyricioua to press this point lnoview of the 
genotal intornet of what he rata before we Mr. Mavrogordate's tutpadastion, nomsetmg 

Seas cf eynopeia of the ihre pags MLL ee ber gorewtpaued Larlllae to poalers of tle 

JTS. for Tea, 

V- 3. 


La morale et la loi dans la philosophies antique. By A. Bor Pp sv = SL 
Paria; F, Aloan, 1028. 
‘This book, ex the preface explains, is lotembed to bw a preilintinory atudy to « furtlier work 
with the tith: Le dieu del" Reangile of fe dian te iol. Burt while canulering the probien of 
tht Mosaio lawae envisaged by the early Clirhitiens, the author wee bel to mabe « prelinivary 
survey of thie idew of law in agvient philokephers, Ho reongnias, of course, that thi 
‘problinn of reconelfing thn law of tho Boapele with the law of Mosca was sumething antirely 
different from the more general philosophic problem of the recehrillation lwtween the 
righte af the clvle authority and thoes of the lodividliowl, Bist Ve thinks (het! somethiley 
hae been lowt by over-imphasiaing the differmnes, by not taking into account the fact thar 
tho law of Moses waa civie a well ax teligious, Moreover. in werly Christianity * nave 
comtalons ase kousent tine ropefousedin des doctrimes philowphlyues saplidintit ae aux 
litte hitmaiines aur | ‘nnscignoment du christimniame ou aujot de la len revélde "(p. 10). Thue 
the details of this repercussion wtw deferred till the fiatnre work. In thie lie ia concert 
bo tect Hee different eomeeptione af law in eneleat philosophers, ospoctally their attitude 
towards the elvic onde afd the moral law—tho relatiom between a positive law and o 
mori vay. For thie waa very like the prohloar tered by the werly Chnstiane whee thoy 
arere confronted with Hue Mosair law on the ome ban! and the gorpela.on the other, “Thu 
eurvey deals chiely with (1) Heelod. the pre-Socratiog and the Sophists; (2) Socrutes, Plato, 
Aristotio; (3) Oynies, Stoica, Anatippus and Eyoourus, Beeptice, neo-Pythagorsamas, wte., 
ami Gioero, There ate some thirty pages of citations Of the more important a 
refurped to in the text, "The whole ta not unhiberostity: but for too prollx eturty. 
value to the dinasioal scholar ia oot great, but no doubt the real object of thy book amr te 
mone apparent when ite sequel appears. 
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Ancient Painting, By Muiy Husiitrox Swirepies. Pp. xtv-+ 450, with 40 dle. 


thou New Thaven: Yule Oniversity Pres: ; London: Huarploey Milford, 129.. the, 
Mie Awindlor hea chorea pond ecale for the first bene inthe Emyliel Jingrrage on the 
history of ancient painting, LW ds anffloiently dlitaidied to he waeful mo work of roforanep 
without being #) minute in treatment ea to bo uaciees un 9 yomeral wey. Thue je Talla 
nentiy in between Prot. Huh ton timbler, ated wypplemments, abd it anne fewperta iti por- 
wets, beth), We bowl fortunes af Ue beck: dim) hed olasatHed hibibicra phy. thoetimdes |whish, 
for ouce ii & way le teally labour-eaving), ood the remarkally reasonatiie prive. The 
Uhuetretioss ary pomumens, but very mall; in eon cae they ane ropreluoed Grow unantio- 


the otter haw, they couteir a lurey propartiin of rarmly ileetrated peor, eepertally inn the 
later perwaly of many oxaniplies we Tight qpecty ben earpet-vl ple rise from the Howse af 
Aertive ut Tima, <ix drawings uf pointed tawibe fai bhi Cotiind Codex, «varity: of 
friecond in South Husain tombe, four ciiws of Murissa Tanita good seiectam of pataoomt- 
paints. Goanerlly speaking, tho later olapters are then mcere wpe tosdade ened deterring » 
whith is perhaps mitral, ccmelbering divw notively Amerinin atudonts ire tluew devoting 
Hiemmalyen to the late aeitiqno. ‘The chapters dealing with the lesaicul pwricel ate 
necessarily morn superficial, wnd pre aot wlywaye ohrenet of the latest provaralile information. 
Gin the wliike, hiweves, (me may apply to Misa Seciuller’s work, Lhough in a mpirit of 


approbatlon uitul oot dinpariatement, the phrmse that Potromias weed of Alexmulrinn 


impresaioniam, wT call Te mage srtin poveeqeeml aren, 





La Moseique. By Aoues Buawoier, Py. 250, with 24 plates, Paris = Payot, 1028. 
7a fits | 

M. Bianchet's book iv haan] tome extent on (Ciinek bor's classi: article in Sqyliv-Pottier, hut 

(te chrendlogieal aeofe ia oruch willer (ainee ib extenia to the present day) and in many 

detallé it linproves om Gaucher, especially io the matter of Mustratione. 

Afters chapter on techaique, M. Alinchot propende bo disciies erlpters. Here his acount 
nelle modifying in seer reapeete In the tirst place, having puiitished his book two years 
uum, he aye nothing af the éhell and fapie moxaies from Ur; nor does ho mention the laid 
columns from Al “Ubaid, which commldermhly antodate the geanved rically-ihecomated fepaibe 
ab Warka, his rartiest exunple, In the classen!-pariod, moreover, he pases Over the early 
fmurth-rentury mit: at Motya; atl without arguing the port magna » Kom dates to 
the poverent.in the promos of the temple of Zowe at Ohvapis, ¢horeee here eects every 
reas to think that it dyad least as carly ae (ie finurth centary, He is equilly, aml moto 
justifiably, itsinelined to attribute aiy existing monuinents to theearly Hullenierie period ; 
amd tke other students ho being with the tirt-ventury me, 

M. Blanchet follows the general nowlern dembency te-aaeribe the Tarberin| nilotio 
nieeale (whieh, ineientally, le at Polowtrina, not Rone: eee pp. iz) not to Hw period. ot 
Sulla, but to the imperial age; to give the original of thy Alexander mosaic to Philowenne if 
Exotria, wot to the vragie Hikers ; arid ts neguced Poweurides af Samos aa a copy tet wit sci 
Wn original artist. : . ie 

He gives o saefal, thongh ineomplety, tlet of artists’ eaguatures on p. 55; ancl other 
interreting Wetaila ahowt doners, besd on liweriptims at Mana aml ebwwhere Me 
Hite thatwad signatures are fuel in Lialy between the fourth md the eleventh centuries, 
thowh they oovur vt Constantinopio and.in Syne; hemght have added the names at 
Georgios and Komnsa, Martyrme and Faustino, who alyned the fifthaixth.century nyiaaics 
i) dhe chugch of S. Anmstosia of Arlurem un Karpathos. Aa to tha question of itinerant 
oniteone tal copybooks divcummid, yt jengih bey De, Sohmidt, in her monograph on: Uae 
Barberini mossic, he keepe an open tind, tomarking that ne exack replicas teem to Oovur, 

In eliinelogy M, Blanchet generally sooople thy customary dates, He planes thn Tyre 
tcwald in the Louvre ¢. G00. however; doubts, thoagh for no apparcntiy uidoquate Toaron, 
the traditional date.<. 4/4) foc the wpe ofS. Pudenciana; end favours tho fiith-sentiry date 


for the nave taessice iy & Maris Macvinre, ae wwilust Grlawe (whom he dies iol waentivn). 
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In }wice describing Sat Vialo as a copy ofS. Sophia, be overlooks tho fact thal the 
Ravernate chorch ia the older by about six yours, 

M, Blinchet's potest im Lombernd Rumatesyun meeaice at Cremona, Pavin, Pinonnaa, 
ete... aeem to lonore the researches of Kingsloy Porter: but his chapter on mediowal pays 
ments generalfy iva weloome oolloction of material not otherwise immediately sonsaible, 

The bibliography ta good, (fragmentary; thern be unfortunately no index, 

| R, HL 


Orient et Occident, I, By J. Eeenenis. Pp. 113, with 16 plates, Faria and 
Bruseels : 1G. Van est, 1020, 

The second volume of M. Ebersolt’s study of the rolutivne betwoon Frejice aril the Near 
Enat hiring the Middle Agee da diwoted. to the poriod of the rusades: Ho first dinewsene 
the onlinral effects of euch potitionl events ae the Christian tingtom of Jeruanlem and the 
Latin empire of Constantinople, the lie of the Holy Land am! the Monyol invasion, the 
Torkidh ioewion mud. thi Ine of Constantinople; pnd he finally deserihes the influenne of 
Byzantine aod Asiatic art on French Rimanesae aml Oathiie, 


Die Tondacher der Akropolis. By Exxer Hoecnon. I. Simen, Pp.53) 63 Wustra- 
tom in textand 12 plaksinodlogr, Bertin: W. de Gruyter & Co, 1929, Om, 


This is the firvt pobliontion to liting somo kind of clarity inte the olsuure wubleut if the 
architectural painted terra-cottas of the Acropolia. Large quantitioy of [mgmetuts survive, 
bri nn classification of them hae hitherta been attenmpted, Prof. Buechor examines ihe 
thamocter of the tw great centres of architectural terra-cotte industry in the eeverth 
century—Corinth and Sperta. ‘The Spartan type aprend uver Laconia. Areailin. Olvenyin 
amd Asuine, tha Corinthian over Anolis, Diniphi, Corfu, and Actolia. Curiously enon, it 
wad bot the Lecmian which roncheel Athens Nut the Corinthian, aleyplte the jrucctinity if 
Aegina. The Corinthian eftyie, both of construction ond of painted design on tho el, 
wer paremount at Athom olost to the middhy of tho sixth century. From thot time 
Athounion inflomnos hegine to mike itself fell, aod gradvally these devel a * Wikek-feutp! 
atylt of sinin-parnting which slowly merges inte w *fed-tigure "wth, eloaely following the 
development of vase-painting in that gepout of it that concerns the dwnorntive adjuncts of 
vines Between the Porsian destruction of 480 anid the Periclest: noranieition of the 
Acropolis many of the olf lnitdingy, damaged bit rot dewtroved hv the Morse, seam bo 
have been. recimlitioned anil fupained, lurvitubly their torm-otte adornment were 
largely remade at this time, Naturally the author makes no alten to attach otay tif hie 
twenty-six typed ol cient with oortainiv to any epenifio Lmllidiigg, ecceegr dy Lhe ce ol ve 
Triler pediment. For ther were many balding, ea, for inetance in the Braoronsion 
urea, of which we know nothing whatever. 

The coloured plates in which the eima-cisigna are chown duvelopod, ere of thes grrr bier 
beljr for thom who wieh to muoke a atudy of the growth of highly conservative convention, 

, ae ke 


Ancient Cormth, with a topogriphical aketoh of the Corinthia. Part 1: 
from the earliest times tod04 B.C By J. O'Nen Pp. 270; 6 plites 
Raltioone: Joho Hopkine Pree; Lobedon: Humphrey Milfird, Mtg, 

This eurvey of Corinthian history comet from the peniof an [rial scholar who hae boos 

Hhitely toatl with the Ameroan exeavators on the apot. Ho has prodyoced a lively ane 

fewilible bok, full of dlenetit verdicts atl forcilily expresel opiniona Gomm-t on it 

ia monde heer section vw ine. 

In the otroductucy chapber on topography Erof, ("Neill describes thé structiire of the 
Corihthis clearly, aad he efleetudlly uinpowe of the belief thit the whale of it waeof m low 
' order of fertility, In fixing the boundaries ul the Corinthian he guichit lieve eonsuliel the 
7.7. §8—Von. L. oe 
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arhitral award ou the Cortntli-Mogara frontier in J, (7, TV 1.71. ‘The nume of the second 
coh the Samnic Gulf ia proved to have been Pyiracus, not Speiranus, by the inseription 
in fo. TV, B29: 

A close donnexton betwwon prebistocie Corinth and Crute ii wuggertod by Prof, O'Neill, 
who dutives the chief Corinthian doitier from that lind. He» is severe ‘on Dr. Leal" 
opinion thet in Myoennean times the site of Corinth waa deserted, He could have 
strenuthenad his eux hore by desoribing more folly the remits of the American exphyrstions. 

Te tho section on Bacohiads and Cypsilida the author prves o wood aketeli of what 
Hite de known abcof the Corinthian cotwtituiion, ind ho addgees eome evidence for dating 
Pheilon's conqued buck to the eighth eontury. He donla nother aunmurily with: the 
disputed chronology of the tyranta, ard he chive mat Mifichently discus the oversens relations 
of Corinth. ‘I'tin weakest paint in hie book is his failune to trace the Corinthian trade in 
cerimiss, Chr tis question the monogmmph hy Wilisoh, excellont for ite tim, da how a 
cf date, and « new survey of the evidence would. here been desirable, The presence of 
Corinthinn vases at Natoormiie, anal their inoresainy rerity in ltaly aod Sicily after S00 n.0., 
are sulfieient examples of thie historinil value of the pottery finda. “Mut teletions hotween 
Corinth wil hor colonics might have boon ilsetented. hy the wigrtfibwet fact that the eoins 
of the colonies (except Canta) were Wtruck on the Corinthian type. 


In reviewing the reeard of the Corinthians in the Persian Wars, Prof. OY Neill argnes, 
not without encoess, that they were solf-ventred rather than wills Ele dhoes quot ¢lisniens 
the supposed * fight | of the Corinthian equalran at Piru Lanes. | | 

Cn the rivalry lepweer Curinth ind Athens ani thi anteoedonte of the Pelopomusian 
Warthe author makes wimunberaf good points, Huerighthy emphasives that the occupation 
of Kanpactny was a enrious threat to Corinth, though te hurdly justifies hie deeeription of 
the alllance between Mecura and Avhune at a diath-blow ' to Carinthian intoresta (p15), 
With coma) good reason he minimises the importance of tho Megarian decree or decrees af 
Pericles. Ho offectively expose the weakness of the Corinthian ease against the Cor- 
cyracans. But he appears te overshoot. the mark in aserrting thet tho Coruntionns intembod 
in way eae ho embecil the Pelopomnesua with Arbon; aod it ia diffionlt to reomnclle the 
atutemont that in 434 Athenr was atlll exhnoited ly the disuiters which led Lo the Peaoo of 
446 (p. 203) with the ountemtion that Sparta feure) the inorease in Athenian powor (p. 20), 
Mr, (Neill hanily strenuthone the case of those whe hold than the Velopomnesian War waa 
inevitabie agaimat thos who believy that it wae dito to wnakiifal handling Mf a by 149 munis 
deaperete situation. 

The Huetrations of the Aimetioan excavation arco will be welcome to reader: who 
have pot seen the excavation reports. 

M. U. 


By F. Hiecomaxm. Pp. 142; tables; grape. Jena: Fischer, 1090 - Y _ 


In thie volume fred wrod id broken over anew field of inquiry in hwo dirmotiona, to 
the light of the most recently published date the wuthor how supplemented and ab thes 
corrected the pric-atativties of previous sohilar. To partivular, uw bas extensively 
amended Glotz's nenarkalls eet cf murves for Dulos. Auman, whores dachior mveatigators 
have usually vontined thelr attention to single commetities of to particnlar phices, hn — 
trough? inte oonmexicn the figures telating ts different articles and yarious gitea, By this 
met lied lin tue arrived at two important ccnclvgiona. He has shown that prices in general 
‘moved in eymputhy with those of wheat, which may therofore be need as an linlox of the 
jotal comta of Life: andl that the esstern Moditerranran tendisd tore asd mone to aor 
sindlh ecomemio xeea in which prices attained 6 fairly uniform biewel "The wulhor goes on 
to draw some Interesting conriusions from his etatintics, ¢.g. on this economic aifect of the 
politien! disorder: in Raypt amder thi leter Ptolemies, mod an the ressins why immigratiat 
inte that svuntry was beriek during the thind century but fell away during (he seeanil But 
ho is fir too good an eooniamist to jump ot the many lnsty hot deluaive inferences which hie 
figures suggest; indeed by cumtidly wore his rwaders that-wn ont walt for the Corpus it 
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Prices in Egypt now in preperation before ® general evnthesin for that wountry een be 
profit ily jttemnryted | 
The book it an Important eomtributlow te the proper dtulirtancdings of the Hellenistic 
petiod, wod.it marks a definite atege forward in the wtudy of Creek eer ice, 
AL. O. 


#um Aufbau der Geschichtserzihl 
03, Berm: E. Flick & Oo, 1929, 


Tita dissertation contuina a minute analveis af tw typilial pasiges in Polyhine—the story 
af the Mercenary Revolt. (1 1-83) ond the aceount of Hannthal’é counted ly 218-10 
(TLL. G-118)—ith the objret of setting forth his priociples.of composition, ‘Tho wathor's 
nahn conclusion ia that Poly bins wis. al polis te prop his material evinnrtrinally, wnat that 
tothisend he eacrifiond thac improssion of movement which a porfootly balaroe) atylo cern, 
convey. This result ray appar womewhat startling, in viow of the fact thet the main 
theme of Polybiud’ itary ia ths perpetual motion in the growth yf the Roman empire, and 
that » running «reno shows up better on a friese than on A pordbnsnit.  Tart if hedges te 
explain why « writer whe look wo-much tromble bunt huis atylt, aoc fied an almond idwal 
subject for hit pen. reyuins 4 constant effort of attention on the partof ble readers, 

[no short appendix on Polybies’ speeches Dr. Fildinunn mioloes the intereating ols 
wation that the harangnesof Hannibal anal Scorpio to ther soldiors arm written is peremd, anil 
mike allowwnee for the differont kind of appeal towhich the Punic and the Fooun Lraapes 
would respond. The corresponiling specches in Livy imight hove beon uae to tLewelap 
thin pint. . 








ng bel Polybios. Ay A, Frunuaxs, Pp. 


Hellanistic Civilisation. Ty W, W. Ties. Seoond oditinn. Pp vii + 2 Lowlan: 
Acmiulil, Lom, 1s, 

fn this wow edition Mr. ‘Tarn has rewritton = few: passages whiol noolled rosimsiderathas in 
tht Mchtof new evidenes, nd he wcpplied brinf references to aupport statimonts fur whith 
the authority does not lie olow at bon, | 
Phe fact that tho first impression should kuve beun wld out iy Chinee wemura ocr murtivdy 
Mr Tarn's book tai than any teriow, It in tle an encouraging sign of Hin awakening 
lintereet in the Inter Crock work which the suthor has done a mack to oul forth. 





Corpus Medicorum Grascorum. Anspiniis Abadimiarum Aseistarum editiermt 
Acanmatan Mentors Hacnesam Lararexets -— 


Vol XL 1: Philumen! De Venenatis Animafihus, eornmque Remediia : 
ox ondice Vatiano primum edidit MAxMmaNi Wetrwases, | ioe, 

Vol. XL 2. 1+ Paeudo-Galeni In Hippocratis De Septimanis Commentariam 

ab Hunaino QF, Arabice Versum: x potion Monacensi primum edidit et 
Germanic verti Gorrmzie Rendereateren [61 4, 

Vol. ¥.t. 1: Galeni In Hippocratis De Natura Hominis. In Hippocratis Da 
‘Vietu Acutorum, De Dineta Hippocratia in Morbis Aoutia. Edidorunt 
JHAx8 ES Mewatr, Geowaive Hietwenies, Joansue Wrerexneanunn, 1044, 

ol V. 0.2: Galen In Hippocratis Prorrheticuni 1. Comm. 1. De Comate 

Fdilerunt Hamsawsiy Dans, Jaane Mewar, Joss inna, 101k. 

Vol V.4. 2: Galent De Sanitate Tuenda, De Alimentoram Facultatibus, 
De Bonis Malisque Sucis, De Victu Attenuante, De Ptisana, Fed beret 





Kovnand® Koow, Gaoqarce Hetanoucn, Canouts KaLnriicace, Chere Hater, 
loom. 

Vol. IX. 1: Paulus Aegineta: Pars Prior, Libri I-IV. ‘Mdidit L bh. Hainnma, 
iue!. 


coz 
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Vol. IX.2: Paulus Aegineta; Fars Altera, Libri V-VIL Kididit 1, L. Hiatenmn, 
les, 

Vol...) Bippoeratia Indices Librorum, Jusjurandum, Lex, De Arte. De 
Madico. De Decenti Habit, Praceptiones, De Prisca Medicina, De 
Aere Locis Aquis, De Alimento, De Liquidorum Usu, De Flatibus. 
Edidit 1, L. Hemeng, 1827. 

Vol. V1.3; Oribasii Synopsis ad Eustathium, Libri ad Eunapium. Fdidit 
JoAsNEd Raper, 126, 

Vol VL 1.1: Oribasii Collectionum Medicarum Reliquiae. Vol.I. Libri 
I-VI. Edidit Joapees Rannen, 1928, 

Vol. VI.t.2: Oribasil Collectionum Medicarum Reliquias. Vol. I. Libri 
TX-AVIL. Edidit Joaxxns Haepen, 12H, — 

TV: | Gynasciorum LibrilV, De Signis Fracturarum, De Fasctis, 
Vita Hippocratis aecundum Soranum. Editit Joannes [nmenci, 1027. 


The editors and publichers of thy Corres Miticvrwm (raecarmm may well be congratulated 
on what they have ao far accomplished, Jere we have—for the first tim by Heute bein pices 
anol sain the works of Calin and of Soranus— critica) editions of Geeek medical works free 
from the inaceuracics which hove hitherto obecone) them. A patient and thorough mach 
of all the endices, an investigation in which the did of melern photographic process was 
largely invoked, hos sohieved this happy result. We gladly poy « tribute to the enthosiaam, 
earnestness and thoroughness of forcign scholarship which hae pace anc ay morelioe fest 
peels The volumes are of erviceable cee, the trpe te large anil cleer, andl the paper is 
thick and strong, impertant factors it an edition not Hkely te be auperieded for many years. 
On the whois the amonnt of enendation. employed is amalt and of reucnabte com 
Codioes not hitherto commited have tften given the key te the diffienlt passage. En seetun 
of the volumes, footnotes are given dealing with the authors’ indebtednved to other 
writers, or referring to parallel passages in thor own works: (me might wish that Chess 
footnotes were w ttle faller, bot the editor had to consider, no doubt, thie danger of 
oti Lerten ere, 

In thé prefaces an winirably succinct account ia given of the codices, but in the three 
volumes of Galon there bs here oooh overlapping, aa the sme onder is cletcribed repeatedly 
by the different editers. Moreover, ita imevitable, with different editors to the various 
treatises, that theae prefalory remarks ehould differ in mattor amd in scope. This diuparity 
in method amd style is partionlarly potiveatte in the Tolomes of Galen's works, where the 
three or four prefaces are lumped together at the boginning of each volume, Howover, 
on the wholo the appayalis ¢ritious ie Very complete und the erttioa! acoount of former 
mlitions makes very interesting rewling. ‘The labour involved in the collection and 
properntion of all this material hae often been eanrmons: thus for Paul of Acgina alone 
there ure seme dixty oodiced extant. Each volume, with the exception of those for Hippo- 
crates and Oribazina, ie furnished with an index eorborn and an fader womimom, but it is 

a pity thet those meful appendages are not drawn op of @omore nniform plan. 

VoL Xi, |: PAllionen?—De veneruidis animations, atc. “This ia the frat appearance of 
thie work. ‘The nature of the Vatican MS. (Gir. 284, Succ. X1) wax recertiaed only in LM, 
1 is interesting we the anily comvidlorable surviving fragment of Philienaeey, hort ia really @ 
compilation, ite suntoos being writers like Archigenes, Strate and Soranies. Much of it ts 
found embodied in Actins and in Maal of Aegina, Tr theretore contains littl yl but the 
Sorel of the tee of tho nadhery ie important, and eume of ibe gevthurys will ayryyna te 

the rc) Tt be very well octited. 

Wel. XL 2. 1: Peesdo Goleni—-In Hipporratia De Sepeimante. This iv o translation 
from two Arabin cxlices, one of whinh boat Cambridge The peotice and trannition of this 
work la, exceptionally, in Gorman. We agree that the internal evidimne is againal th» 
hitherte wooepted view tht His work inn translation by Hunain of a work composed by 
Galen. Indeod Galon hosiiated to acknowledge thot tho De Septinaie wee a peoming Hippo 
cratic treatine [dv rép Thepl “EBGoyabeoy “hrmonparovs mirypapouluep PifAi), Hough he 
oormsiially refers te it, But th is obvious thet the writer of thik bommnentary waa pro. 
fouraily intlnonced by Cinien., Tt woukd be interesting to. ony thie troatise with. the 
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MS, (No, 7027) in the Bibliothéyue Nationale, which Litters believes to bea Latin translation 
of the Jowt Hippucratia treatin 

Vol V.0. 1: Golesi in Hippoeretie De Natur’ Hominia, ate. Vol. V. 0.2: Galand ia 
Hippocnatia Prorrhetionm, etc. Vol. Vi 4.2: Galen’ De Sanitate Tuenda, ofc. Thess threa 
Volumes whirk deal with Galen's works (Hiustrste perhaps bewt of all the eurion folicitus 
displayed by those who fim responsible for this edition, Hor we hove many diifi- 
culties aolved and ot last w reliable text. Tho correntiona aro comerrative anil on 
the whole exnvineing. In the Gammentarics the arrmhurment of the Aippecnstic 
extracts at the head of tho different scctions is semewhal oonfusing, the seme form ul type 
heing used ae for the main text, only somewhat spaced. This givne a diffose appearmnes 
and makes the trading dificult. particularily in some of the mor wtmmnal Hippocnstin 
words, ‘The lotredivtion by Mewaklt to the treaties on the De Natura MHowinds is very 
sholuriy, He gives » meet interesting history of the verione editions, aod ho ie partiouinrly 
rothless with Kilhn's presentation of this work. -Kiihn telled.for the moet port on (hartiier, 
& very Lilerior editer. The editers regued thie Commoetitary on the De Solabrt Fick aa the 
third book of the Commentary on the J Natur Hominia, Thie seems reasonable in the 
rh the Hippoom#tic treatise na -wellae from the internal ewiilencr presented ty the hook. 


We note that the treatice Dy Diarla Tfippocrati=s im Morbie Acutis ia reparded as an 
muthentic work, ond the doubts mised by critine emh ae (Godaldioos Chortior amd Acker. 
man are stimmarily disponed of, 

De Comate sec, Hippocraten, ‘This treative oxists only in # very linperfect nodes, thas 
Leurentian, 74.9 (Saec, XT), Tt contains one borge lagu which i pepreserted in thi 
present edition (jp. 187-01) by part of a Latin trumlation made froma complete Greek 
text by Nicholas of Regsin at the beginning of the fourteenth oontury, Chartier re-trams- 
literd the Latin into Greek. Ho wae imitated hy Kalu, | | 

De Saniiate Tuends. Vhie very important work is edited from two enilices ia St, 
Mark's, Which were found more watisfirtory thin the famous Codex Regineticis ab tlio 
Vaticon. Wo leam-that the oodex from which Linaor made hie exodilent translation of 
this work for the Aldine elithon ie now Let, Several graeeiil tributes are paid te him and 
Aled to John Caine for the car they displayed in thelr editions of Galen. 

fig Alimentorum Fuoullaie, ‘Thin reste on the Codex rescriptus Wiieenburgenia (4 9b 
Wollonbittel of the eixth century. The Cheltenham Codie (Phillijepe 4014) wee fownd 
dita ppobatiny, 

fe Victw Attenwonts. ‘This book woe firer pobliahed in. Creek by Kaihileiech in. LAgs, 
after the divcorery of tlie codex in the Haat in R40. Latin ovdices exiat at Ports and at 
Dresilin, depending epipmecntty « on & trnlition male by Nicholas uf Reggio, The profinen 
written by Kalbficisch t3 4 Tine example of critica! and diserimeating wcholership, 

De Ptiema,  ‘Thie book ts regnrded by (tte Hartlich, itv editor, as a eanrpilation maile 
hy a tliseiple of Galen. Bub the book Is Gulenie it chnrsoter, and the fart ihat bn does not 
refer to rt in his other writings is, we snbmuit, po angurment against his having wrilten it. 
Vt ja et all events not an important werk. 

Dick in tis prefmoe in Vol, ¥.0. 2 makes « challenging oheervation when hie sore thot 
the Cimmmontary on the Je Afiiento i now reganied as-aymrious sod that the authenticity 
ed thy Commentary on the De Hieworitoy la also qmestionble. We ongerly «wait the angu- 
monte on which enol» judgment ie founied, 

Of coarse. 40 far only the fringe of Galen's works fie boon touched on. Those not 
aoenetomed to read anchint medicinn aro oot generally wwarm ol the volumineus extent and 
prolific range of lide writins. 

Vou TX. 1 and 2: Jaulue Aegindla > Pare Prior ef Altera. Tha two volumed of Paul 
of Aegina will Mlustrate the wide range of the editor's search for « satiaiactory toxt. 1 is 
interesting bo dbevrve daew Little le relies on previows editvm. Eighteen wodices, ineluding 
the Me Athet godiex, have hoon conaulted aa the basis of Ldbed 1-1V whisk are inal in 
Vol.1 [Pare Prior) of this edition. There are somo sixty eclices of those looky extant. 
Vol, 11 (Pore Altera) cermprice Lite) V-VIL.. The text of thiv reste on the watharity of 
several coliims, of whloh ax of Dorks ore the meet important. Both thee volumes have 
good apparctie onficas and footuotes. They aro fornished with on /ude= nomenon. 
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Vok Lol: Hippocmies, /ndicew Librarian, oe This Volume containing pact af the 
works of Hippocrtes was originally midertaken by Diels. (in bie-death the task woe 
completed by Heiberg. The opporctus orificas at thy beguming, thoogh somplete, is very 
comiensed. Hut it is alrvious that the collation af the -variona MSS, hae been warried out 
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RULES 


Society for the Promotion of Rellenic Studies. 


1, THE objects of this Society shall be as follows :— 

I. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illiistrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 

Il. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photo- 
graphs of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art; ancient sites and remains, 
and with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society 
notes or sketches of archeological and topographical interest, 

III. To organise means hy which membets of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archaeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilisation. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretanes, 40 Hon: Members, and Ordinary 
Members, All officers of the Society shall be chosen from among its 
Members, and shall be.ex-oficio members of the Council. 

3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of the 
Vice-Presidents the Treasurer, In the absence of the Treasurer the 
Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 

4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society, provided that the Society shall 
not make any dividend, eft, division or bonus in money unto or between 
any of its members; in the Council shall also be vested the control of all 
publications issued by the Society, and the general management of all its 
affairs and concerns. The number of the Council shall not exceed fifty. 

b ie 
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5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 


and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 


6, In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 

8. Due notice of everv such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed hy the Secretary, 

g. Three Members of the Counci], provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum, 

ro. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 

tr. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Soctety. 

12. The Secrétary shall give notice in woting to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 

13. Iwo Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society m é¢ach year, 

14.:A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 


may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
piven to Members. 


15, The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

rb. The President shall be elected by the Members of the Society 
at the Annual Meeting for 4 period of three years, and shall not be 
immediately eligible for re-election. 

i7. The Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Members of the 


Dociety at the Annual Meeting for a period of one year, alter which they 
shall be eligible for re-election. 


md 

18. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting, 

Tq, The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

20. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shail be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 

21. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 

22. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

23. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 

24. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 

25. The names-of all Candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to the Council, in whose hands their election 
shail rest. 

26, The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the tst of January each year; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a single payment of £15 15s,, entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment, All 
Members elected on or after January 1, 1921, shall pay on election an 
entrance fee of one guinta. 

27, The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 

28. When any Member of the Society shall be six monthis in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the conttary. 

26, Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of reignation to the Secretary on or before January 2; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 
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30, If at any time there may appear catise for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the-expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at 2 General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given:to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 

41. The Council shall have power to nominate 40 British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. ‘The number of British Honorary Metmbets shall 
not exceed ten, 

3z, The Council may at their discretion elect from British Uni- 
versities as Student-Associates :— 

(a) Undergraduates. 

(b) Graduates of not more than one year’s standing. 

(c) Women Students of equivalent status at Cambridge 
University. 

33. Student-Associates shall be elected for a period not exceeding 
five years, but in all cases Student-Associateship shall be termmnated at 
the expiration of one year from the date at which the Student takes his 
degree. 

34. The names of Candidates wishing to become Student-Assoctates 
shall be submitted to the Council im the manner prescribed for the 
election of Members. 

35. Every Student-Associate must be proposed by his tutor or 
teacher, who must be a person occupying a recognised position in the 
University to which the Candidate belongs, and must undertake 
responsibility for his Candidate, in respect of Books or Slides borrowed 
from the Library. 

36. Student-Associates shall pay an Annual Subscription of ros. 6d. 
payable on election and on January Ist of each succeeding year, with- 
out Entrance Fee. They will be entitled lo receive all the privileges of 
the Society, with the exception of the nght to vote at Meetings. 

37. Student-Associates may become Full Members of the Society, 
without payment of Entrance Fee, at or before the expiration of their 
Student-Associateship. 

35. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members or Student- 
Associates of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled to the same 
privileges as other Ordinary Members or Student-Associates. 

39. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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Lewis, Rev. Llewellyn, St Hugh's Nechiey, ct egaaton, 5. A watrilia. 
Lewiih, Mrs. Spedan, North Fall, Movtiews Crescead, S).. fudn'a Woed, NIV, 
Lewis, |. Spedan, Chairman's Office, Peter Jones. SW. 4. 
Lewis, LW: P., Solve, Mangan Pork, St-Catumb, Gorwonl, 
Lewisohn, F., Bast figtia t mith Serice Club, 16, St, Janes Synare, Se, 
Ladeleil, Mrs. A, F.. 4, 2hn. Pork Gardene, SW, 16, 
Liddell, H. VT. Ments Hill, Newtown, Newbury, Berke. 
Lilley, Ven. ‘Archdeacon A. L., Ganow's Howse, Aerefont. 
‘Limiley; Mise Jadia, 74, Shualer's Hill Road, Blackheath, SE. 4. 
Tdnelsell, Miss Alice, 45, 4damsow Road, NuIP. 3. 
Linten, S. Fox, Te Od Mi, Goughim, wear Scarboromga 
+Laster, E.,.Efpten Hone, Rathaack Hilt, Radek, 
Lister, Capt, }. CF. Gldfeht, Horley, Surrey 
Livingstone, Rk. W., DTLitt (Vit), The Vice-Chancellor, The Fminersty, Delfin, 
Liktvd; Miss ALM... 26, St Sawowr's Gale, York. 
Liloyt. Miss M. EB. ,, 74, Grimge Road, Cornbridgy, 
Leyd-Ruker, AE. 11, 0.5.0. Devonshire House, Huth Road, Cheltenham 
flock, Rev. Wi, DD. Christ Chareh, Oxford. 
Locket, Mrs. Gi: B., 4, Gledhow Gantewt, 5.1". 5- 
Lockwood, Jotiri Franchi, Apeals dreeen, Stafford toad, Calerhani. 
tLoch, James, '! Hochried."’ Murnai, Staffélvee, Bavaria 
ofthese, Rev Wi E. Friary Road, Handsworth Wood, firming ian, 
London, Mise K. M., Si. Katheoriaa's, Noth deraieh, Huet Lotkion, 
Longden) RP. Maydalen College, Oxford, ancl 7, Mansfield Street, Wt. 
(ongrigg, Major S$. H_ Bail Jadin United Service Club, St James Square, 3.1. 
Looseloy, C. A., 4) Thornset Kowl, Anerley, 5E. 20, 
Lord, Prat Lh, Obertin College, £54. 
Lorimer, Mies H.'L,,, Somervidle Collage, Oxford. 
Low, Miss Jimet Taabella, Divbo, Cupar, Fife. 
Lowe; Miss D,, Hinton Si. George, Crnuherne, Somer nel 
Locos, Fo L,, Kitig's Coleen, Canibridge, 
Lucas, St. Jolin, 5, Pump Court, Temple, Ee. 4, 
+Luce_ De. Stephen B., 267, Clarendon Nowl, Boston, Mast, 05-4, 
Lunn, 6, Hi, 43. dfawerstock Hill, NAW. 5) 
Laan, Sir Henry S.,.M.D., 5, Endsletgh Gardens, NI. 
Lupton, Miss E.G. Betvhrowod, Ehnate Lane, Heunidhkay, Levis. 
Lynam, A; E., School Hous, Hardwall Road, Oxford, 
Lyon, POH, Fh, MEAL, The Belintvergh Academy, £otiulionngh. 
*Macan, KR. W., Broom Mill, Gerke, widdr Oxford. 
MoCutcheon, Mise K. Hi, Si. Leenard’s School, St. Anders, Fifi, 
Macdonald; Sir George, KALB, FLA, LED, 17, Learenis Gardens, Edintargh, 
Macdonald, Jokn, Miifwed, Miekidll, Iavertess<shore,, | 
Mincitonal|, Mise Louisa, g2, Ordnance oad, Si, Johw's Wood, WV. 
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MacDonald, William, 2238, MV. 18h Street, Philadelphia, Pu. USA, 
McDonell, 1. CL, Tievford School, Turyford, mer Witichester. 
Macdonell, Sir Phikip Juthie? pwaties, Ceylon. 
Mucdonnell, Mive ML. L, Quece"y Unicersity, Aingstin, Oulirric, 
MoEMerry, Prof. Rabert Knox, Glenside, Sans Souci Park, Helfasl, 
Mackwen, R. B., Bourtborourh, Mucdras, South Jndia. 
Alacgregor, 1. ©, (Council), Balliol College, Civford. 
Machin, M_1., Cranleigh School, Survey. 
MaclIver, D. Randall, ofs Messrs: Brown, Shipley & Co, 124, Pall Mall SAF, 
Mack, H. Hamilton, HA. 9, Windniil! Arona, Ewell, Surrey. 
MacKenmna, Stephen, Eiténr, Preston Roul, near Harrow, 
McKenzie, Kev. HE. Wy. 25, Winchester Road, Oxford. 
fMackinnon, Miss Katharine A., ez, Hyde Park Gandens, Wo 
fiat achtan, Mrz, 13, Talbot Hones, Sf, Wartin's Lane; WC. 2: 
MacMuster, Prot. James, 3, College Avenue, Lombondorry. 
Macmmiiin, Mrs. Alexamler, 42, Gromever Road, S.A. 6. 
¢*Macmillan, Georgs A. DLitt (VP) and Hen, Preasurer), Si. Martin's Street, 
“C2 
Macmillan, Mrs. George -A., 27, (teen's Gat Ganfens, SV. 7, 
Macinilinn Maurice, 52, Cadogan Place, 51, 
tMacmilian, W. E. F., 42. Onslow Square, SW 7 
McNabb, Miss, R., 23, fndia Street, Charing Cross, Glasgow. 
Macaainghten, D, A., Chahiendt, The Bishops Awemee, East Finchley, N. 4- 
Marcnaughkon, Prof. ‘Tohn, 51, Harley House, Regent's Park, Nu, 
Aiacpherson, Mrs. A. W), ¢/o Coutts & Co. 440, Sivariad, WC. 2, 
Mucurly, Mis G.H.. PhD., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, NY... USA, 
Macver, T,, Onwdls School, Ouinile, 
Magotiin, Prof. R.V_D., New York University peace of Clissics|, New York. 
+Magrath, Rev, J, K., Provost of Queen's College, Ow) 
Maguinness, W. Stuart, The University, Shopfiald 
Malcolm, Di, Hlocdesia Flouse, 2, Londen ah Huilting, £0. 2. 
Maleolin, L. W. G.. 544, Wignore Street, 1", 
Mallen. Rev, ot RK. E., The Vicarage, Shiee Oak Road, Headingley, Leeds: 
+Malim, F. B., Wellinytow College, Berks, 
Manning. ¥.. clo The Awstrafian Band of Gomnisrce, 02, Bishopagaly, EC, 2, 
Marchant, EB. C., Lincoln Collage, Qaford. 
tafarmitn, t. E., Aammondsmoad, Frensham, Farnkaen: 
Marker, E..H., New University Clwbh, St James's Sivext, 5S... 
Marriage, Misy EM, 62, Pani Streel, S,W. 
Marshall, Miss, 3. House, Roedsan School, Srighion. 
Marshall, Prof. Prederick H, (Connecil}, 20, Somali Road, Crichitwooid, NuW: = 
Murshall Sir JH, CLE, CittD,, Divectortreneral of Archarnlogy, Simta, tudia, 
Marshall, Robert, Harmit’s HHyil, Buvehfield Common, Reading, 
Martin, Charles T., 2104, Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio, US 4, 
Martin, Miss G. E.G, Aendrich Girls’ School, Reading. | 
Martin, J. M., 6, Graham Sirrat, 5.1. 9. 
‘TMirtinesuw, B.C). The Fawn, Walsham te Willen, Bury Si. Belial, 
Mason, Cyril, A. F., roo, High Road, Siveatham, SAV. 16, 
Matheson, Canon F, ., Drinty Coflegs, Glenalmowd, Perth, NA. 
Matheson, PE. 4, Rrowktide, Hiadingion, Oxford, 
Mathews, Frederic, 3, Hus Lalo, Paris XVI, 
Matthews, John 1... Bnew Hyjrvd, Great Bookhani, Surrey. 
‘Mattingley, H., British Masewm, WC. 7 
Maurael|, Mery, is Cr. 224, ninety Road, Seteethivemn 2itocd 
Mavrogordato, [., 11, Hevdingion Rood, Humpiteud, 31", 4, 
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Maymgordate, J, I: Gilridge, Eden redge, Kent. 

Mavrogortiate, I. M.. #, Lanes Gale Terrace, Hyde Pork, Wo 2 
Mavrojani, Capea S. Cirr Courl, Clyro, derefird. 

Maynard, Rev. Probondary, The Parsonage, Mulvivion, Somerset, 
Mayor, 1. B,, Mighialler, Tiawatin 

Mayor, 1. J. 46, Ganbtdon Hull Gardens, MH", 8 

Mead, Godirey . F., ldeniam Schou, Hlsirer, Hevts. 

Mead, Mise Louie Mary, 123, ldurlagh Koad, Balham; 5.1. 12 
Meatle, Mes E. Gril. njo Brittsh Consulate, Saipmika 

Medley, RP. Felsted Schioal, sary. 

Meek. J, MLA.) Pensings, Hoeroft Aventis, NW. 

Meitgs, K.. Helde College, Oaford, | 

Meiklejohus, Komnetli Walter, Si. Mees Séhaul, Crnedrtuand: 
Meiklejohn, Lady, 10, Culfard Mawsiows, Shows Square, S11! 
Meiklejohn, Roderick Sinckiir, C73, 22, Gannangit Syuare, WV. 2: 
Melchet?, The-Rt. Hon, Lond, 33, Lowndes Square, 5.1 . 1. 

Mellows, W_ T., MDE. Sealfurd Thorpe Roast, Paterborough, 

{Micrs, Sir Henry AL, FRCS 18, divrdant Gardent, IV. Nampriead, NU, th 
Miller, D.G.; Grammar School, Manchester. 

Miller, Mine (>. E., 6), Grosvenor Sivel, |, 1 

Miller, Willidnt, 6, Rue Brasarion, Athens, Greece, 

Milligan, Prof. G., The University, Glasgow. 

Millington, Miss M, V., 30, Peat Hill, Sydenham, 5.2.26, 

Mills, Miss 1),, Sredrley Schou, iter, Eau Sigel Sitrvuti, New Fork, US 4. 
{Milne, H. J. M., Hrilish Muconm (Dept of MSS), WC 4. 

Milne, J. Grafton, D.Litt [V.P.)) 20, Aardoell Nod, Oxford, 

Milne, Mrs. J, Grattan, 20, Bardwell Road. Oxford. 

, George Harry, Nee Uneversity Cluh, St. famese Street, S10. 

Mitins, Ellis H.. Penthroke Collage, Cambridge. 
{Mitaranga, Miltiaiies A., 23, Ree Syloabellp, Mf arseviiies, 

Mitchell, Rey. Michas} J., St. Mary's Cailege, Galuay, 

Mitchisen, Mrs, ier Coyzt, Hiamanersmath Wall, Wb, 

Moffat, D. Mu ya, East s5ih Street, New York, U.S.A. 

Mond, Mrs, E., 23a, Myds Park Sgitare, es 
*Monil, Kabert, Comba Honk, mear Senbhoghr, 

Monkhouse, 'P, J, 253, Oxford Naad, Cherfidn-un-Medlock, MisnvAgster 
Montague, F.C, 177, Woodstock Rutd, Oxford. 

Montgomery, Marshall yo2, Woodstock Road, Gaford, 

Moore, Chuulwick H:,.o, Aing's Beacd (Falk, hance Temple, EC. 4 
Mordawnt, Miss FG: 39, Alber! Siveeh, lberdeom, 

Morley, Frank, MLA, 20, Dold Stree, Linecktierri. 
-Morrisey, Rev; Hogh, 51. Josapa's, Redilith; Stockport, 

Morrison, Win, MLA,, 39, Jfeadls Stevet, aalnnnene, 

Morton, L. Ri, Studley, 344. Loose Road, Mf alashinia, 

Mos, F. Ti, 24, real Ormond Sireet, WiC. 

Moule, G, W. H., Damerhawe Picarage, Salictacvy. 

Muhll, Prof. Dr. yan der, Hardie. qq, oavl, Seiérrlan. 

Mulvany, Ci M., 21, Henares Cuntouments, Findia, 

Munro, Mis leobel, Lancoln College, Gwjord; 

fMunry, J, A. R., Lincola Cillese, Uurford, 

‘Murphy, ae J. ML, Newman Colleve, Undoerpity of AMfalbuivrrve, Carlin, Pivtoria, 

A wstralta, 

(Murray, Miss SW. Moore Park, Cardross, Jumbartonshive, 
Murray, Prof, GG A,, FA, DiLitt (VIP), Yatseombe, Boars Mill, Oxford. 
Murty, Jéhin, Eroalime Down, iV allineford, 
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Morrie, Wim, Stuart, 21, Mecklewhiergh Syuare, WC. 1. 
Muséon, Mise 'C., Eastfield, Caversham, Reuting. 
tMuta, Kits, KuiainoisBayashi, Sumiyoshs, near Kobe, fapriurt. 
Mynors. 1K. A,, Tiskerville, fadiol College, Csxford. 
tMy res, Prof. J. Lintan, D.Litt, (VoP)), Tur Copae, Hikiey 21, Daford, 
Naclimataon, Prof. Ernest Mektsriagaian' a6, Goteborg 3, Smeden.. 
Naim, Miss GOA, Siubbings Viearage, near Matdenheud, | 
Naim, Rey. Dir, J. Arbuthnot (Gouneilj, “a era Vivarage, eur Mu 
Nash, A. B., 36, Privy Road, dormery, .V. 5 
Nash, Miss Gladys, 2, Wadhawi Gardena, N, iW”: 4 
Neill, Wen CG Hi. silts Park, Porbles. 
Nemeyor, 6. &.,. fT reasmry Chambers, SW 
‘Nettlefold, Rev. s 16, 4. Chapel Freld Neath, Nowarizh, 
Neville, Miss Amy, 3, Mulberry IWaih, Chélsea. 
Newell A. Ni. 557, Afarina, Si, Leonards-pn-Sea, 
Newell, ‘Edward TL. coo Lhe Amersecn Nemistmadle Sebovt, Itroadmay, and 25604 
Sree, New York, OSA. 
Newton, Misa A. A, Lavdeheod, Woodhnad Road, Glossop, 
Newton, The Lord, 6, (felerave Syuare, S.1V. 1. 
‘Nock, A.D. (Cadence Library, Sarcord University, Cambridge, Mads, (0.5 4 
Namito, C. G., ¢fo Aferes. Ralli Bros, Sante) Street, Salford, Muticheider. 
Norris, Francie Edward; Hil! View, Rvde's Mill, G wile fowl, Surrey. 
‘Norwood, Dr. Oynt, ffeutmasiée of Hore Schoos, 
Norwood, Prof, Gilbert, Liarcrersity af Teranis, Canada, 
Cakes, Atfres!t Ch. Xiawa, NSA, Australia 
Oakeshott, Mors: W, Fi Half Yorke House, Kasi Farleigh, Maidstone: 
Oakley, Henry Garey, 22, Oteriey Road, ofthe, 5.1V. 12, 
Hmivie, £. W., 20, Murrayfield Gardens, Edraburgh, 
Coli luke Her Wilfred. i, Moarnenilis Rood, Sivcatian, 5.1, 16. 
GHiphant, Prof Samuel Grant, g20, Shwerl Avenug, Grova Cily, Pa, (Su. 
Oliver, Dr. John RB. Tae Latrote A partnreuts, Chearica and Read Streets, Heliimon, 
iB 
O"Ned], GB. HL St. Julio, 24, Crescen! toad, Beckenham, Rent. 
O'Neill; Rew, JG), Ph. So Parnch's Colleges, Maynooth, trefamd, 
(nians, Richard Broxton, 35: Movs! Sree}, fa 
Oppenheimer, H., 4 Aeusingiow Palace Craydens, $6 + 
Orotn, Miss G. M., 46, Wis Atenne, Caniiridge. 
Oriallans, © ‘olonel Prince Koman, Aopire Trust Co, 530, Fila Avenue, New York,: 
Sa. 
Ormerod, Prof, EAL, MLC, (Council), 254, Faller Road. Liverpool. 
Osbarne, Rev. H., 5, I nirhafional Mandions, (ugly. 
Owen, A. 5. Aeble Callies, Ovford, . 
Owen, E., Bithops Criverstx, Lemnsenidiz, paces 
Cresii-Mikberiic. Laity, i, CAnshumge Stead SIP, g 
Ozanno, Kobert T., 14, Sh Cutthen's, Hatford. 
Paugy, 7, bE... I bonteote, Godahnrrng, 
Pall, Aleccanuler, Tale, Aighurts Drive, Linerpod, 
Palmer, A. F,, Penepn, Te pla Rinid, Stontarher, 
+Pantin, Mrs, WEP, 07, Sewers Road, West Kensington, Wir, 
Parker, HM. Dy, Hertford College, Oaford, 
Parker, Mies CE, Weatfietd Collage. Mampsread, 
Thitker, Mike MM. E. Princess Hileua Cotleyge, Ealing, (V2 4; 
Parker, W.1t., MM, A;, Mid, The Royal Sustitutrom, 21. Aibemarle Sines, Wo 
Pathin, Miss, [., 6, Lovins Ao, Newraatle-ont- Tyne. 
Marsons, L.A, M,, Gerethums School, Holt, Novfoth. 
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Paterson, G. M,, The Colles, Caeltenham.. 

Paterson, De, W, BL) p, Aighurth Hall Rood, Adphorih, Liverpool, 

Paton, Sir Alfred Vaughan, KBE. 5. Lang Lane, West Kirhy, Chestive. 
fPaton, James Mortem, ¢/o Morgen Harjes & Co, tq, Place Vanddma, Paris, 1, 
Paton, Mize Lucy Alton, c/o Morgin Harjea d= Co, 4. Plawe Vendiwe, Pari, 1, 
Patton, Misa E RB: 

Payne, Hats, 6; 27, Ormonde Mansions, Southumpion Kou, WoC. 1. 

Peach, H, H., ¢2, 5t, Nicholas Strpet, Lelcester, 

Pearmain, folin Tove, 27. York Strat, Boker Street, Wa. . 

Peanmun, FE Oneenswouid, ‘Dalheith Roud, Brankaceis Duis, ‘Bowrnemauth: 
Pearson, Prof A.C (Va"),; Pretty Cofiege, Cambridge. 

Pearson, Chas. W,,.41, dln Road, Monhutoon, Co. Foklin. 

HPeckover, The How Alsseativieiivia, Raw) Houww, Wished, 

Peet, Prot, T) Erie. 9, Maley Road; Waiseloo, Liverpool, 

Pegrom, 6 Rok St fohw's Lodge, Atarntiy Mand, NW. 45 

Pally. E., 4, Wellington Meal, Elan, S.E. 9. 

Pelly, Mors, Noel, dthou Granse, Beliagton, Chgghive, 

Pember, F W), Warden of All Sonis' College, Oxford. 

Pendlebury, Hel fi. W,, 20, Mackin 4 pew, Arvdlington. 

(Penlebury, [14 S., Winakantey, frran Maloven, 
tPenoyre, John, CBE [Librarian aid Keeper af Photogriphi Collections), 

8, ings Bench Waik, Fuare Temples Ea. 

tPenrose, Dame Emily (ouril}, rps, Selsioe Poa Groviterrs, NAW. 4 

Permun, C. H., M.. Nodand Cour, 82, Gloucesles Place, Portman Suse 4, 
Perry, Prof. Edward capri Cofisinbin Wedgie New Vort City, (io.a. 


Perts, Mins Pisveiac. ss, ‘Laddrohe irae, WV, ct. 

Pesel, Miss Laura, 15, Naryrorvile Garden, 1". ti, 

Petcochine, D, PB), CBLE., 25; Odes Tinoleotios, A ters, 

Phillipe, Miss C M. (0, Sylvan Hill, Upper Normoad, S.E. ro. 

Fhillpotts, |. 5., 7 he Ousels, Tunbridge Wells. 

Plipps: Misa M. E, A:, G4, Eisdwwll Rou, Brockley, SE. 4. 

Pickering, T. E., The Sedools, Siremabury, 

Alikington, Miss E.M., Rainford Hall, St. Helens, caste 

Pirle-(Gordon, Harry, ALA,, 40, Addisom Avenue, 1, 

Medge, RK. Vi. Clare Mouse, Tondridye, Ment. 
+Palmore, G. C,, Charney Hall, (rrange-oner- Sands, 

Polelia:m ptan, Rev. EU. 13, VarhoroupA Howd, Sonshiea, 

Pallock, The Right Hers, Gir Frederick Burt,, PPA, 21, Hyde Park Place, WW". 2. 
tPope, Mrs. G. H., @2. Banhiry Roud, Gxforil, 

Popham, ‘Miss M. k., Hourrgal Colfege, Lawrence Park West, Tornoe, Camda. 
Porter, WH, Labenigh Hone, Cork, Lretatied.. 

Post, Prof, Chatiler R,, 42, Brattle Stree), Cambridyp, Mass, USA, and. Harwavi 

Ciniversity, Cambridge 

Potter, Mark, 21, Neville Sirest, SAV", 9 

Powell, Jobe 1, Se, Jihu'e Cabllege, Cx portl, 

Powull, Misa -M. BL St. Alighael’s Hostel, Greve Park, [ee SE. 12. 

Prontice, © H.C. 97, St Martin's Lanes, Wit: 

Preston, Anthony W., Sichop's Callege, Lennaeville, Canada. 

Prive, VK. (Attorney & Counsellor at baw), -pog, Waliuat Serial, Pailduldl phi, 

CS. 

Price, Miss ER. (Council), Homion Howse, Chelsea, 5). 4. 

Price, Migs Mabel, 4, Rarnloery Romd, Ob¢foril, 

Prickanl, A. O),, Seotmey Lodye, Piet RS), Hanis, 

Prosser, W. Ti. ‘Avionics, MWictalstone, , 
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‘Pryce, FS. (Council), Brifich Museum, Ut. 

tPryor, Francis 8., 11, Eafon Gardens, ; Hove, Hse 
fPurdie, Rev. A- H., Si. Eqtmund's College, Gul Hall. Gres, Ware, Herts, 
Purser, Mis Oliver, rz, Palinerstaw Street, Dublin 
Pyatt, H. R., Carrington House, Feltan Collage, Edinbna yh. 

Pyddoke, Mics Marv, rzz7, Queen's Gale, 5." 7- 

Quirk, Kev. Robert, Southgate Howse, Winchester, 
tRackham, Bernat), MA. 66, Higher Lirive, Parley, Surrey. 

Rackham, HL, Chnafs Collése, Cambridge. 

‘Radfoni, Miss, St. Anthony, Poriicatho, Cormmail, 

Raikes, Miss i. Corny Cownt, Lenn Hegre, Dhoraal. 
‘Raikes, Humphrey Rivay, M.A, Crsersity of Witeutersrand, Milner Parl, 
Johannesburg, SA. 

(Raleigh, Miss Katherine A,, 14, Si. Quentin Avenue, North Kensington, W, 10. 
‘Ramann-Sastin, Dir, V.V,, Vedanitiain, Tanjore JN, South Jadia, 
.Ramagy, A, B., The Lodge, ‘Mowdalasie Cattege, Canbridge, 

{Tiunsay. Prof. Sir W.M., DCL, Tite. FGA. (VP), 55. Somtibourn, Ouereiiff, 

fiourvanncwth , 
Rattenbury, R. M,, Treaty Callegr, Cambrivee- 
Rai, Arthur, 15, Hellyeroft Avenue, NAV, 4, 
Rawson, Stanley W., ' Brooklyn,” Orchard Road, Middlesbrough, 
Raymond, Major E.. H. B, DS.O), The Norlands, Overbury, Deabkestrery, 
Raymont, Miss J, M., Flat 4. Majette Mensivns, 364, Tottenham Cour! Road, Wo1 
Reckitt, George F., 10, -Dounleage, Suéyd Park, Bristol. 
Reckitt, Miss JN. E., Patq9, $7, Victoria Sireei, 5.1. 
Remnant, B.-A. 504, iiey Howse, Pittiria Street, SP 4. 

tReudall, Rev. G, H., Litt, Dedham Howse, Dedham, Colchasior 
tRendall, Montague, The Collage: Winchester. 

Rendall, Vernon H,, 5, Wellesley Mansions, West Hansington, i", 

Reynolds, Miss L.. é, 43. Comatantine Road, Colchester. 
_ PK: Baillie. Cnteersity College of Wales, Alhorveturyth. 
Rhodes, Rev. H. A. The School, Cranlergh, Surrey. 
Rich, €, G27, Hips Stresl, Sermioahs, Kent. 
Richards, F., 54, Mappertey Road, Nottingham, 
Richards, Rev, Caton G, C., The College, Divham. | 

Richards, Miss 5. E.S.; Stochavil Training College, Stockwell Road, 5.1V.9. 
Richante), Miss A.C, Lanarkslea, Cormieall Garden, SM 7. 

Richariishn, Misa A, W.,' Weslfiald College, Hoonpsiead, NW, 

Richardson. L. ]. D., Fernshaw, Luke Road West, Cardi. 

Richardson, W- K., 84, Siate Street, Boston, Mass, TSA. 

‘Riches, T., Kitwelle, Shenley, Heeti.. 

Richmond, Bruce 1..,.3, Sumner Placa, SH, >. 

‘Richmonit, F A., Queen’ s Caiversity, Belfast, 

Richmond, J. 7033, Expotition Biildings, Palwes Sirest, Log ctiygeles, (Soa. 
Richmond, Prof, OL. 4, Halford Place, Edintwergh. 

Richter. Miss Gisela, Litt.D., Metropotilan Micsoum of 401, New York, U S.A, 
Ridiey, Rev M. KR. Balliol Coliege, (xjord, 

Riley, W, E.,.6, Raywod Boildiags, Gray's dan, WoC. 1, and " Hollymned:" 64, 

Vewinhien Fill, Lewisham, S.F, 

Ripon, Right Rev Lord) Bishop al, The Palace, Ripon: 

Roberts, A. Tiruce, Kecent Court, Cumberland Road, Headinglay, Leeds. 
Koberts, J. Slingsby, 5, Ponte. Pathe, inghton. 

Robertadn, A, Oaileuls, Lindfield, wor Hevnuvds Heath, Susses. 
Robertson, Right Kev. Bishop A. 7, Canterbury Road, Oxford. 

Roberisos, Prof. D5. (V.P.). Trimiv College, Cambritge. 
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Robettoon, Prof. L., Unieratty of British Calumlita, Vermeer, 8.0. 
idobertson, R.A.) The Manse, O/d Cumnocd, dyrshire, aol yo, ANeyn Park, 
Drslrich, he 
Robins, Miss Beatrice T,, Fureedoom College, Welham Road, 5. W107. 
Robinaon, Prof, C. A,, Ine, 03, Angell Street, Prowidenes, RA, USA, 
Robinson, C, E. Ouleers Close, Winehesiar, 
Robinson, Claude Norman, 17, Neule Street, Roker, Sundevland, Durham 
Robinson, Edwani, Metropolitan Afwseum of Art, New Yor’, U.S.A. 
tRobinaon, ES. C,,.25, U pier PAilimore Gardens, WW. 8, 
Robison, Miss: Gertrnde: Palazzo Cardelli, Rome fra). 
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New London, Commecticut Callege, Naw Loudon, Conmectiont, 0 S_A, 
New York, The Library ef Americun Geographinal Society, Hroodmuy at rath Street, 
we! Wirt, (754A. 

» « She Library of Columbia University, New York, C.5.4- 

ov o«  Hnnter College, Now York, f7 S41, ae 

oat The Litrary. Japanese MLE. Church, 320, Weet roth Sivel, New Vora, 

oe 


FF The Poblic Library, New York, US24, 
» oo Washington Square Libtary, ow York University, 32, Witrerley Patce, 
New York, USA, 
Norman, University of Oklihonia, Norman, Oslasoma, (SA. . 
Northampton, Smith Gollege, Library, Norhampiin; Massachusetts, Sia. 
Norton, Tlie Library, Wheat ¢ Ollege. Merton, Masschuseits, USA, 
Oberlin, College Lilirary, Ohverlin, Ohio, US 24. 
Oxford, The Library of Miami University, Oxford, Ohi, (S.A. 
Philadelphia, The Free Library, Philmielphia, Ponngyhamia, USA 
— The Library Company, Paradelphia, Poneyyliania, USA. 
re The Littary of the University of Ponnsylvania, Padadelplia, Peaneyl 
bond, LSA 
' The Museunt of the University, Patledslpiea, Penmeytoania, (5.4, 
| The Litimry of Temple University, Philade/pAui, Pemmay lini, u SA. 
Pittsburg, The Carnegle Library, Pittsburg, Pennsvivienia, US A. 
Pottiand, Tho Library Association, Poriiand, Oregon, 0 S.A. 
Poughkeepsie, The Vassar College Litirary, Powghherprig, New York, USA. 
Princeton, The Litrary of Prince University, Princelon, New frriey, 0S 4, 
Providence; The Library of Grown University, Providence, Rhode [dland, East Side 
station, Ver, €7 S47. 
Redlands, The Library, University of Redlatuls, California, 05,4. 
Rochester, The Literary, University. wl Rochester, Rocheales, New York, SAM. 
Sacramento, The (alifonua State Library. Saeramento, Cakfornia, CSA. 
St. Louis, Washington University Library, Si. Lowis, MWissown, USA, 
Schenectady, The Uniun College Library, Scheneciady, New York, 05.4. 
Swarthmore, Tho Library of Swarthmore Cillege, Saerethnore, Pemnrybionia, USA. 
Syracuse, The Syracuee University: Library, Syracieie, New York, UVS.Ai 
Texas, The Library of the University of Texas, patina, Peas, 
Urbana, ‘The University of Minols, (rho, IMineis, USA, 
Washington, Catholic University af Amoticn, Wuwhingtom, (S.A. 
re The Lihrary of Congress; Wathingion, District of Columbia, 7.5.4. 
is Memotial Library, Washington and Jeterson Collége, H'wehingion, 
Pensavivania, USA, 

' University ol Washineten Library, Salli, ate pe USA. 
Wollesiey, Wellesley College Library, ttetieslay, Massachusetts, 1S 4, 
Williamstown, [hw Williams College Library, 1 ‘iivanettcarm, Miacmchustts, (7 S.A. 
Wiscohsin, Liwrenen College Library, Aptdetow, Wieconsin, OS 4, 

Worcester, Holy Cross Calloige Library, Worcester, Mastachwets, 0.5.4, 





AUSTRIA 
Graz, The Lilirary of the Archacologieclirs fastitut der Universitit, (rar, Auedrin, 
Vienna, Archavdlog-Epigniph. Seminar Jer Universitat, (Gone, deesteia. 
» KOK. Hotfhibhothek; Wien, Awsiria. 
BELGIUM 


Brussels, Musées Royaus des Arts Derorathfs et Industriel’, Palais diy Cinquante- 
naire, Hrussels, Hetetunt. 


CHINA 
China, National Litrary af Peking, Pa Hai, Pebing, China, via Siteria 
, CYPRUS 
Cyprus, Cyprus Museum, 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Prague, Archanologichy \istav deské University, Brehowd 5, Praha, V. 
o the Library of the Archapologieches Institut, Deutsche “Universitat 
1, Clementinim, Prague, Crrcho-Siovabia. 
» Lhe Public om} Coiversity Library, Prague, Ceecho-Sipwitus, 


DENMARK 


‘Copenhagen, Dict Kongelike Tibliothek, Copenhagen, Demmark. 
. Littary of Universitets Filologisk-Historiske ‘Laboratorium, Copen- 


Aagen, Denmark. 
EGYPT 
Egypt, The Library of the Oriental bistitute, Chioayo fous, Jiexoy, Upper Egypt. 
FINLAND 


Finland, Abo, The Library of Abo Waiversity, dhe, Finland, 


FRANCE 
Dijon, La Bibliothéque de l'Université, ijn. 
Montpellier, Biblicthoyue Universitaires, Montpellier, 
Hanoy, L.'Institut d'Archéologie, Université, Place Carnot, Nancy. 
Paris, La-Ribliothaque de l'Université de Paris, Paris. 
ew Lo Bibllothéque des Mustes Nationanx, Afusfes du Lewire, Paris, 
» La Bibliothéque de I'Ecole Normale Supdrioure, 45; Rue d' Ui, Papia. 
‘Strasbourg, La Bibhothéque de l'Universite, Sirastoury. 


GERMANY 
Beriln, Archiologisches Seminar der Universitat, Berlin. 
~ Bibliothek der Staatlichen Museet, Berlin, €. 1. 
ew Preosische Staatelibhothek, Meriiu. 
Breslau, Konigliche unl Universitats- Bibliothek, Brestan, 
Erlangen, Universitdis-Bibllothek, Erlangen, 
Freiburg j. Br., The Library ot the University, Frechary i. Br, Germany, 
Giessen, Phijslogiches Semmar, Giwssen 
Giltingen, Universitate-Rillinthek, Goltinyen, 
Greliswald, Bibliothek der Universitat, Grrt/aeald, Prussia,  Gornnaiy, 
Heidelberg, Univeraitits-Bibliothet, -Meidéelbere. 
Jana, Universitatis. Ribliothok, Jews. 
Kiel, Universitats-Bibliothel, Ariel. 
Kovin- enthal Asélisealo ches [natitit dept! a 
Kinigsberg, Usiv crsitste-Bublinthek, Agmigslrrg. 
Lalpzig, Universttite-Bibliothek. Besthotpmale, ‘6, imi prig, Garnuny. 
Marburg, The Library of thi Archialoginches Seminar der Universitat, Murbue, 
Le 
- ti iniversitate-Filinthek, Mf erbaneg 
Munich, Archdologtaches Seminar der Keni t Universitat, Gatlerssinnss Tranche 
 SeaabauNictkak Akbuckee: igh, onatit, Gallenmsinisse 4, Manchen, 
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Munster, Kimigtiche Paulinische Bibliothek, Afminster 1. Wo 
Rostock, Universitite-Bibliothek, /oxtact. 
Tubingen, KX, Archiiolug, Institut ler Universitat, Wifichstnane 9g, Tibingen, 

a Dnivorstais-Bibliothik, Tilttingen: 
Wiireburg, Kunstgeschichtliches Museum der Viniversitat, Domerschaigaoe 16, 

Wart, Havarc. 

GREE 

Athens, The American School of (Jassica] Studies, Alhens, Ceretee. 

oe» Exbbothijue-Nationals:, then, Greve. 


HOLLAND 
Leiden, University Library, Leiden, Hollind.. 
Utrecht, University Library, Utencdt, Mofland 
HUNGARY 
Budapest, Antikencabimet des Ungar. Notional-Museuma, Hedapest, fimngery. 


ITALY 
Florence, K. Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Firman, ffaly, 
Padua, Institute <i Archedlogia, Regia Universith, Padua, 
Pavia, Bib, di Gahinetin di Archeologia, itell Universita di Pavia, Jialy. 
Sicily, Scucia di archeologin delin R. Université, c/o duentma Librana [tahana, 
Guatirg Gants di Cita, Poalorme, Sicily, 





Turin, Spett. Biblioteca Naz » Torma, fialy, 
NORWAY 

Oslo, Universitais-Bibhothek, Oslo, Norway. 
PALESTINE 

Jerusalam, Ecole Bitlique de St. Etienne, Jerussiem-. 

Krakow, Zuklad Archeologi Klasycenej, 0./.. Krakow, Poland, 
RUMANIA 

Caernowitr, K. K. Universitats-Bibliothek, Ceermmits, Mufompad, Remanie, 
SWEDEN 


Lund, K: Universitets-Biblioteket, Lund, Sawden. 
Uppsala, Kungl. Universitatets Bibliothek, U phtia, Soednn, 


LARD 

Fribourg, Kibliothéque Cantonal et : Dindvendialiy, Fribourg, Sutesé, 

Genava, La Bibliotheque Publique ¢€ Cniversituire, Gevdve, Saioer tana. 

Lausanne, L'Assouiation de Lectures Philologigue, Bowleverd da Graney a9, 
Lanoaene, 

Neuohatel, La Bibliathéne pmblique, Nenchddel, Swileer (awd. 

Zurich, Zentral Bibliothek, Zaricd, Saiteerland, 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Yugoslavia, Universita’ (Archdologische Seminar), Cjulljaud, Vrgoslania. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
SESSION rg29-30 


Tite following meetings were held during the past sessien ‘— 
(t) Novemberazth, 1929, Professor B. Ashmole} Siimig Atesed drckave Seif piers, 
see below, pe. Till. } 
(2) February qth, yoyo. Miss Winifred Lamb: Greek Bromers: their Trade 
Moles uid Travels, See below, p, liv. 
2) May-oth, 1930. Miss Gertrude Robinson : Some Pictured Grolloes if Byzantine 
fialy. See below, p. liv, | 






(y) The Asprtias GinkkaL Mento was held at Burlington. House on Toesiay, 
Jime 24th, 1ay0, the Presidtest, Professor EA. Gardner, cocupying: the 
Chair, The following elections am! teelections were made — 

Einiions -— . 
Vice-Presipexta—Mr Hf. Bell, Professor 1), 5, Robertsam.. 
MEMBERS: oF Councu—Profisors F_ R. Farp, A. W. Piokard- 

Cambridge, [AS K. Thomson, . 

Ka-clechiome -— 

The Vice-Presiilents of the Socinty, 

The Members of Council retiring by rotation, 
| The following Annual Report of the (ouncll was then submitted by the 
Saninty's Hon. Secretary, Miss C. Ay Hutton: . —— 


The Council beg feave to submit-their report for the Session now concluiler —— 


A paragraph on the main situation hay come to mean a word! on Biarice, 
The worl this year i that, thanks te the gtheterty of members and their appre 
cation of what membership: of the Society affords them, the debt of fyo0e on 
the levee has bean puudinofull, tn response to letters iasutil £2,334 wae qu lecri bet) 
it rota; the eet hus been sinew repaid out of the Societys general funds, ‘The 
Council wish to plice on record fheit appreciation of every gut, large or gall, 
which has contributed to this happy issue, . | 

They are also glad to record that, a5 the result of recent totrespomdence with 
the Inland Revenue authorities, it hes been ruled that the socety = funds are not 
fabie to income tax This decision was teached withint inciting omy logul 

Features of the Session. 

The grest event of the year io2q wae the cel+lration of the Society's Tnhilee: 
Asa full account of tho Festival, written bry the Hon. Secretary, appewred! in the 
last part of the, Jowrmel, itis winecessary to describe it hore. Mise Hutton's atticl, 
which was UWustrated with reproduction of the aclidresses contributed, has smce 
pap Rye foo all the delegates ubronil amt at juime who tiiok part in the 


lili 


The Session has further: been marke! by the publication of the extavationa 
conducted by the British School at Athensat the shrine of Artemis Orthia at Sparta. 
This fine work forms the 4th volume of the supplementary publications of the 
Society's Jewrnal, “Lt has been edited by Prof. dt, M. Dawkins, who was in change 
of the excavations; In addition to Prof. Dawldus' uwa contributions there ure 
chapters by the late Guy Dickins, Prof, Ji P. Dreop, Prof. H. J. Rose, Mr, A. J.B: 
Wace atut Mr, A.M. Woodward. The work contains over too plates, which molide 
drawings by Mr. Walter George; Mr. ite Jong, Prof, Droop and other “The heh 
is published at five guineaa, with the special mite tociembers of 2 125, tel, 

The Counc} heartily congratulate Prof, Dawkins and the British School at 
Athens on the complation.of this noteworthy andertaking, 

The relations with the sister Saciety. for Roman Studies continue om the friem!- 
liest footing, As. the result of a recent financial conference, tho Homan Society 
hae thised its contribution to the cost of the Joint Library, and is forthor providing 
a amober of much-needed locks, 





Obituary. 

The Society has lost by death one of ite mowt distinguished Honorary Members, 
Prof. Dr, Frane Studnicrka. Tn the list of meinbers whose loss the Society Ina 
sustamen dining tie Session, the following maumes occur:—Prot, W. Khys Roberts, 
4 former member of the Council, Sir Herbert Warren, all but an Grigirl tuctaber at 
the Society anil a valued friend, Prof, FE. A, Sonnenschein, Mr, Hugh Macnaghten, 
sir Lionel Cust, Canon Swallow, Mr, Charles Whibiey aad Mr, Antony Collett. 


Professor Ernest Gartner, Yates Professor Emeritus of Arckasolagy in the 
University of Londen, has been lected President of tlie Society for (he now 
statutory pend of three years, 

His Royal Higtiness the Crown Prince of Sweden hes grocioosly accepted 
Henorary Membership: of the Sercity, 

The tollowing changes in tho Council are recomended for adoption —Mr, 

H. 1 Bell and Prot, 1S. Rotwrtson to: be Vice Preaidents of the Society; Prof. 
A. Wy PickanddGambridge, Prot. F. RK. Earp and Prt. J, A. K, Thomson to be 
members (if the Council. 
The Soctety# secomd Tabratian, Mr. W. Ro Le Fann, laying been appointed 
Assistant Libraran of the Royal Qollege of Surgeons, Mr. S, Page has heen 
appointed to socored him. Mr Le Fanu had only Ten with) ti two years, bot 
us worker und as colleague Jin la greatly missed “The Library hus wloealy Ile 
the benefit of Mr. Page's scholarly witamment, Mr. Penoyre is again at work: 


The fret General Meeting was tell an November i2th, 1g29, wher Profesor 
Bertard Ashmale read a paper on geome alloged urchile goulptures, by whlch he 
spoke of what must be consuleread on of The most amazing déecephona ever 
practised! Wpott dando aml mimeums. An ohecom acniptor, forming bis style npon 
antique models without clowly imitating any ome of them, liad heen alile te deceive 
the experts on ancient and Renalssance art wot once, bit time uler time. 
Enormons somes had been pal for tus works though to himself received little, aol 
even bo-diy there were scholars whe belied ecm if then genminé, $= Thier days 
When & lorger Itnnlted hime! to copyiie & particular ductent plege aa accurately 

as tie contd hai posed, Now, tie created mew things li the ancient manner. and 
ke cold: afford to. train fs an omhaeolagiet hinpelf, or at beast to call in & con- 
sulting archioologist in order to avoid solecianty Mis huccess wan a shatp reminder 
to the orthioiliix stiilent that text-books; fepriinetions, wn the opiniones of o(her 
archaeologists couid never bea substituce for first-laol knowledge of the antin witios 
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themselves. Prifessor Ashmole went on to show photograplis of some of the pieces. 
in question, notably of a group in which ao ancient sorface had been cleverly 
Fmituted by the application of acid and of extreme Heat anid eld, Certain error, 
he clirhed, lil ‘beat comnitted by the forger in hin imitation of fractures, 
Enlarge) photigraphs demonstrated that most of the work hal been done with 
the coming ill, an instrament wot employed by the Greeks inti some saxty 
yrars after the date at which the group was alleged ty live been made. -He 
ootchilo:dl by retling extracts from the latter of & trusiworiliy witness who had 
penetrate) the workshop of the forger and had seen ancient and Kenatzsance: 
Tiarhlie 2h. vero stages Of Manila, 

‘The President and Sir Cecth Hareourt Smith took port in the aubsequant 
dhisonssidn. | aes a_i 

The second Gener) Mocting of the Seeson was held on February 4th, 1930. 
At this meeting the President sail a few words in honsur of the late Professor 
Dr, Trane Stiudthierka, ome of the Society's Honorary “Mombers, After - the! 
‘Treasurer had drawn the attention of tho meeting to the recent publication of 
Artemis Orthia, Miss Winifred Lamb tead & paper on the trade-coutes and. travels: 
of Greek bronzes, “They could mot, she «aid, expect Greele bronzes ta give as much 
information concemiug the routes of Greek commerce a5 pottery or coins, but in 
some respects these contribated to and nrodified what they knew atreaiy, To 
Chtain raliabh: resiits, they iit jee a4 evidence only thoes bmnees which came: 
from towne and settlements, and exclude votive branes trom shrines, The methiids 
need for identifying the home of certam groups of bronzes had to be examine! : 
in partioniar, same tresh evidence was given for Ipcating two important classes: 
wt Corinth, 

Among te bronze-making centres whirh had foreign markets, the first to' be: 
considered was Cyprus in the cloventh anc minth centuries: tlie next Sparta, 
which had »-aurprising mumber of foreign costomers in the sixth century, Connth 
too started a flourishing export trade in the aixth century, enlarged its connexione 
by including South Ttity and South Russia, and held the wiorket Hil the end of 
the fuarth, At ths period South tinly came tocthe fore and succeeded ini dis- 
trilbuting its brome wares ever a. large part of the atea rom) the Medliturranean and 
the Black Sea Typical products of these four centres, and ol seme others, less 
important, were described, | 

~The leotore enced with some remarks on the travels of isolated bronzes: these, 
theigh useless fer trode connexlime, were interestinus for thet own sake. 

The President anil Professer Bornaril Ashmole having offered cleervadions, 
the meeting thanked Miss Lamty for her interesting paper. | 

At theo thind Gemneral Meeting, which was -heldon May Oth, 1930, a paper was: 
real by Mise Gertrude Robinant on the pleturel grottoes of [Bymntine Ltaly, 
especially those of the Term d'Otranto, where Byzantine iniluence was strongest 
ancl lasted longest. a 

The eeture, whirl) was lastrated by slides, began with a short sketch of the 
geographical characteristiis of the Terra d'Otanto, and a aurvey of ity pretistoric 
Temams and the legends which were closely connected! with the histuricul devoloy- 
Ment and present characteristic: of its people, ‘The south of Italy, aud especially 
the ‘Terra d'Otrarito, was thie leone of the Byrantine Rite, which provailed there 
‘nth the end-of the eleventh, and persisted till the midelle of the seventeenth century. 
“Traces of tits-are stil] to be fonmd To this Rite are Wue somo'af the must interest 
ing remains of South Maly, namely, the Byzantine churches and monasteries, ant 
more particularly the trescoet! cave-chapels belong: to the lane of Greek -and 
Oriental monks which are to be found cut in the rock all over the comtry.. 

sory of the frescoes of these cave-chapels show the influenca of Syrian| art, 
bit. the frescces are for the most part those of artists of the THyzantune seliool, and 
tein art was derived from Constantineple. 
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Uniortunately, awitig bo ignorance, negleet and ihn general want of loterest 
taken m tun, these unique monuments of a deeply interesting chapter im the 
history of Italy are fast disappearing, anc will soon be ost miless some ateps are 
taken for their preservation, 
in the subsequent discussion, observations were offered by Prof. Marshall, 
Mr, Gell and Mire, F. W, Hasiuck, 


The Joint Library and Slide Collection. 
To illustrate: the work of the past Session, figures ace viven showing the 


activins of the Library during (a) a prewar Session, (i) the last Session, and 
(e) the Semon just comchoited, 
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All members.of the Society will be glad to learn that, by the genérous action 
of the Carnegie Trustees, a substantial additwn will be forthcoming to the sum 
available for the purchase of books. 

This help could cotim at mo omore hippy oppartunity., When the Catalogue of 
the library was compiled six years ago, the hooks were for the first time arnmnped 
ina subject ordir, with the view, as stated in the protace, af ascettuining the more 
vututunding defects on the shelves, Shortly afterwards, however, the Library was 
transferred to Redford Syjuare, and in the cost anil labour of disigning its new home, 
though much was done in perfecting the Library: system, and aberve all in criating 
a cailre capable of absorbing any subsequimt @xtension, no -systematio attempt to 
GU the paps on (le shelves was possible, But in the meantime tle Society, by the 
steady growth in the number of its members-and student associates anil by the 
gencroae way in which the siater society for Roman Stodiea has shouldered its 
share of upkeep, has been-year by year improving in its finances end in its genoral 
stabillty. “The Council feel tint the time has come when the general prosperity 
of the Soctety should be shared in greator degree by the Library, aud have therefore 
Tecently appoimted a Committes to ailvise.on the choice of books for purchase, The 
members of this Comumitter arn Mr SN. H, Baynes (Chairman), Miss Winifred Lamb, 
Prof. A. .D. Nock, and Mr. F. N. Preee* To facilitate their labours a complete 
bibliography of libre desiderat, based on the Library catalogue which was cut up 
and distributed. in sections for the purposs, has been prepared at the Librarian's 
suggestion, by same Fo specialists, wise co-operation the Comneil sittcerely 
Appreciate, | 

With an expert Committes, a very competent Librarian, a good working 
biography, and the hope, as stated above, of substantial addition of tunds for 
purchase, te prospects of the joint Library were agiuredly never in beter case, 

The following are among the most interesting of tha wotks added to Uhe 
Library —— 

Brunn-Brockinann, feadwdler der theriiather umd rOmischer Shulpluy (the 
munificent gift of Mr Macmillan): Thy Britivh School at Athens, defends Orthin- 
J. Le Alyres, Who weee the Greeks? F. Nouck; Elewsis: G..M. A. Richer, The 

* A timilarly conetitated Committee nominated by the Uouncil of the Roman Society 


has been in existence for some time, anil hae rendoyed invaluable atrvice to the Joint 
Library by the: purchuze of books diraling with Roman studies, . 
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Sculptire amd Sent plors of jhe Greeks: tie volume entitted Antike Plastid collectod. 
to commemorate Dr. Anvliny’s sixtieth birthday; W, Lamb, Greek and Rowan 
fireuzzs; the edition of the De Anime of Aristotle, by B,D, Hicks (from Miss 

Alford); Mommeen and Marquardt, Mawel dex Andiguilts romaines (20. volumrs, 
& generous gilt from Mr. Last): S, B. Platoer and T- Ashby, Topographiral Die- 
tiemary of Ancien! Rome, T, Hotgtin, Jtaly ded dee Ineaders (kindly presented by 
Dr. 1. E. Matheson); Sit James Frazer's: momnmerital edition. df Gyil’s Fast; 

thie date F, W, Hasluck’s Christianity and fslam; atu Mrs. Buckier's study of Anica 
Conenenie, 

In wdilition to the above, the Litrary copy of lwan Miller's great heertl Deol 
has been brought up to. date by the purchase of some 15 volumes of the more recent 

‘The two Counells wish to express their sincere thanks for gifts of books to the 

Authors: Miss Mf. Alford, Prot. Andréalés, Mr-St Clair Baddaiey, Pref, |. Bider, 
Prof CP. Bil), Mr, Etmonid Balander, Prot, Pickard-Cambridge, Mr A, Caspers, 
Mr, E. Cesareo, Prof. V_ Gardon-Childe, Prof. A. Tes, Prot. J, Wight-Draif, lr: 
J, Ke Fotheringham Mr. EH. Freshfiell, Habit A. Gasalé Bey, Dir. J], Gennadius, 
Dr. Hemonch Horn, Prot. W. Jaeger, Miss C. Ku Jetikins, Prof, A.D) Kerann a LL ice, 
Rey, T. 5. Lea, Prot. Letimby, Dr, E. Loewy, Mr. A. P. McMahon, Prof, BUD. 
Merritt, Dr. A. N. Modona, Prof, F. Noack, Prof H. @ Nuttin, Dr, G. P. Oikom- 
mos, Dr, Dewnld, Rev -E, Power, Miss E.R. Price, Mr. ©. W, Ielmuuth, Mr TA. 
Rickard, Mr. M. Ségre, Dr, A: severyna, Mr.G. H. Stevenson, Prof! Stiilniceksy. 
Dr, Van Essen, Mr. MEP. Vouticriies, Gr, Adolf Wilketm, Mr, W; J. Woodlonse. 
Sir George Young, Mr. I. Zancai. 

Doners of Miscélansons Works = Misa M. Alford, Prat. B, Ashmealn, Str. AR: 
Lioyvd-Baker, Prof. Bosanquet, Mrs. Backler, Mr. AF -Rimn, Prof. Sunaio Coppola, 
Mrs. Culley, Prof, RM. Dawiins, Dr A. Feldmann, Mr, Geroyannius, THE. the 
Greek Minister. Principal W. R. Halliday, Dr. GP Mill, Mr..A. S. Hopkinson, 
Miss Hotton, Miss W. Lamb, Mr. Hi M. Last, Mr AoW. Lawtene, Prof }. E. 
Lloyd, Mr. J. Melntyre, Mr, George A. Macmillan, Dr. P, E, Matheson, Mra. LE 
Matthews, Me. W. Milley, Yr. and Mrs, Graften Milne, Mr. A, Morancé, M. Léon. 
Remach, Mr. F. Richard, Sir Ronald Storrs. Miss Tavlay, Meo M. N. Tod, Dr, 
Paul Wolters, Prof. F, de Zulneta. 

Phe Presses of the following Unirersities : Cambridge, Catholic Tntversity ‘of 
America, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Utinois, Johns Hopkins, New York, Oxford; 
Totonte, Wisconsin. | 

fretititions wnd Assoctations > The American School at Athens, ihe American. 
Acailemy In Rome, the British Academy, the Trustees of the Tirtush Museum, the 

Anpociation Goillaume Budd, tle Meliveval Atademy of America, Services des. 
Antijoités de IHeypte, the German Archaeclopical Inatitute. the RomtischGer- 
multiische-Kammission, the Hague Mimistére de l'insteuction, the Director-Ganeral 
of Archaeology of Indiu, the Kanovium Exeavation Association, the Sociétt dee 
letires.de Lund, the Metropolitan Museinn of New York, Deuteche Cesellachalrt di 
Wisemechaften a. Kanste itr dio Tschechoslowakisehe Republik, the foutitnute of 
Ftotean Studies, ant the Oirector of the Valetta Mnseum, | 

Tha folloing Publithine Houies -— Mewes. Allen. anit Unwin, Edward Arnott, 
Aschendora, George Hanta, G. Bardi, B. T, Batslonl, C. A. Beek, Ernest Tenn, 
TM. Bittner, Basil Bluchwell, E, dé Boccan!, H. Bohlius, Boivin et Cle, Bowes and 
Bowes, £ Bruekmany, H- Champion, Chatto and Windus, F, Coben, Petet Davies, 
J. MM. Dent, Dheterich, A‘\ia Engelniminn, E: Fiiser, G,: Fischer, é&. E. Cc. Gast, r. 
Gentimer, (— W, K. Gleermp, Walter de Griyter, Gyldimdslake foehanrtel- 
Sordish, Hachertie & Co, G. G, Harrap, ©, Harrassowite, D.C. Hath, J. Co Pine 
nthe, Hodior ani Stoughton, YU. Hoepli, He Keller, W. Kohthammor, R. Lerche, 
EE. Lerowx, Macmillan & (Co. M&M Mirrua, F. Melier, Mothuen, ‘H, Milforit, 
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J. ©. B. Mohr, Eveloigh Nash and Grayson, Oldeubourg, G. B. Paraca,-H. J, 
Paris, Kegan Paul, Payot," Radio” Trapani, &. M. Rohrer, G. Routledge, H, 


Schoetee, J, 


Springer, Tantsiy aol Taussig, BG, Toubner, A. Tdpelmernn, Graede 
ond Unzer, Vallechi, G: Vanoest, Weidmoann, Wettergren atid Kerber, C 


. Winter, 


In the side and picture department the following gifts have been received :— 
From. Mr, Frank Gearmg, the valuable negatives of the classical colfections at 
Lewes House, Professor Ashmole and Profrasi¢ Beazley have kindly consented 


to write the catuloguea of these. 


From Mir. F. W. Felkin, an interesting set of orginal drawings: of Mycenas by 


the well-known war correspondent Melton Prior, 


Mr, Felkin also presents a medal 


ef George TV by Pistrucci, with a Greek itecription. 
From Mrs. Noel, off-copies of some of the plates to the largework on Acgina by 


CR. Cockereill, the donor's grandfather. 


Two new sets of slides are being added to the now large colloctian of dterco- 
typed lectures for the lantern The tirst ls a sketch of the prebistorte mtb uities 
of Malta by Mrs, H. 0. Clogstonn, a member of the Society reaident in the taland. 
The second deals with the Roman. soldier, and is by the Rev, H. H,. Synumidls. 
The sets of ¢lides are incressingly used, and it may interest members te have the 


complete list of sublects appended. 


Grek 7 
The Prehellenic Age (06 text). 
fEarly Malta (N.S. Clogstoun), 
The Geography of Greece (A. |. Toyn- 


bee}. 

Ancient Athens : historical sketch (5. 
Casson}. 

Ancient Athens:: topographinal (anne- 


tated list of dides only, D, Brooker), 

Ancient Arc: ture (D, S. Robertson)... 

Greek Sculpture (J. Penoyte}, 

The Parthenon (A. A. Sinith), 

Greek Vases (M. A. B. Braunholts). 

A Survey of early Greek Coins : 7 slides 
showing 49 coins (P. Gardner), 

Some Coins of Sicily (G..F, Hill). 

Greek Papyri (H. 1. Bell), 

Olympia and Greek Athletics (E. N. 
Gardiner). 

Xenophon : the expedition of Cyris anil 
Aenophon's Anabasis. (annotated list 
of slides only, by A. W. and B. L 
‘Lawrence). 

Alexander the Great (D. G. Hogarth). 

The Travels of St. Paul (no text), 

The Ancient Theatre (]. T. Sheppard), 

Ancient Life, Greek (annotated list of 
slides only, J. Penoyre). 





Roman : 
Ancient Life, Roman (4nndtated fist of 
slides only, J. Ponoyre), 
Rome (H. Af. Last), — 
The Roman Forum (G, HM. Hallam), 
The Roman Form, for advanced 
studenia (TF, Ashby). 
The Palatine. and Capitol (T. Ashby). 
The Via Appia (ft. entner), 
The Roman Campagna (T. Asliby). 
Roman Portraiture (Mrs. 5. ° Arthur 
Strong) 
Horace (G, H. Hallam), 
Pompen (A. von ‘Frren); 
Ostia (T. Ashby). 
Ostia (HR. Meiges). 
Sicily (H. E: Butler), 
The Roman Rhone (5. E. Winboit). 
Timgad (H. E. Butter), 
Roman Britain (Mortimer Wheels}. 
The Roman Wall (IX. G. Collingwood), 
{The Roman Soldier (H. H, Symonds), 


The sets consist of about 40 carefully = ‘slides nod the cost of hire, 
including the text and postage to mémbers, is 75, Gul 


{ In preparation. 


rau 
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The Catalogue of the Virtue Tebbs opllection of eluctrotypes was published in 
J-ff.3:, ALEX., p. isxxix. The charges for the loan of these are the-same as for 
the slides, gf euch, Copies of the Catalogue can be hil oo application. 


Finance. 

The ‘members of the Society now nuriber 1446 atl the Storlent Associates 
175. The subscribing Libraries now total 415. 

The year imiler review must be regarcled as highly satidactory from @ financial 
point if view, The appeal for the Jubilee Fuml for thir extinction of the balanée. 
of the outlay on the Library premises lias been so hoartily supported Hat denations 
Inve been received amounting to (2434. 

Tp the Income unl Expenilitore account an increase will be noted in the upkeep 
‘Of the Society's premises “This is practically all accounted for by builders charges 
i comnexion With alterutiona ta defective hiating apparatrs, Another heavy 
item this year has been the coat of what we may call the Jubijee number of the 
Journal, Aait happens, receipts froin the sale of the Jownial ane lexi for the year, 
but this was only to be expected, aa the previous year eatablished) a ' record" In 
the sale of back volumes, whith could not be expected to be maintained, 

Receipts trom subscriptions from both members andl Student Associates show: 
& welcome iucreaer, 

The net result of an abnormal year is «deficit of #983, ‘There is ne doubt, 
however, that the charge in the accounts-for the Jowrnal will be reduced by at 
least £300-4400, andl the special Festival expenses will not recur. Tt must also: 
be moti! that the Roman Soclety lrave agreed to incrense their contdbution by 
£120 8 year for the moxt three years. There is every provpect that the ordinary 
Ty aspect of the Society's work will appear in a favounible light fot the ninar 

wore. 

The Society has, however, to mout the cout of the publicstion of the excavations. 
of Artemis Orthia, As publication could not be eifected till the early part of 1930, 
both axpeuliture and teceipts im 1929 have been carried forward. It ts’ too early 
yet 10 say whut the fimal financial reqult of this poblication will be, but the sale. 
has so far been encouraging, and it is hoped ultimately to get hack the greater 
partitnotall ot the outlay. The charge may fall somewhat heavily on the Treasury 
for a Year or two, but in the meantime it is agreed, both at home and abroad, 
that the volume is worthy of the British School at Athens and effectively. promotes 
the stuilies for wiich the Mellenir Society exists 

The above report was-seconded by Sir James Frazer and carried lnatiimomsly, 

The Presidimt then delivere:! hia Adilress, taking for his subject ' Recent 
Additions to. cur Knowledge of Ancient Sculpture,” whether by pew discoveries or 
by any stillies tit works that were already known. The most important of the 
new discoveries was # bronze statue of a bearded god, found in vho 9ea off Cape: 
Artenision (Cf. Heyen, La Stitue d'Ariiniaon, Hague, Nijhal, rz0), f¢ mast, 
like the bronze athicte from Carigotto, lave come from the of uw ship carrying 
the spells of Greeee to Italy; bot in this case the ship must have been on its way 
from northern Greece, probably Macedlonin ot Thessaly, and therefore the origin 
of the statue should. probably be soughtin that region. The gol was represented 
as striding vigorously forward, his inft arm and fingers stretched owt in front, ia 
right bund Holding sonw object now lost, evidently a, weapon. It liad bean disputed 
whether thie weapon worse todent ora thomilerbolt: anc that implied the question 
whether the god represented was Poseition ac Zeus, Examples were fairly numerous 
in which either of these gods was represented in a ¢imilar attitnds, ‘The somewhat 
Tugged unl picturesque type seemed to snit Posuidon better, especidily the hair with 
its nich ond heavy masses. [t might not be eusy te ilistinguish the types of Zeus 
and Posehlon wt this period, after the manint i which they were .adimirably 


live 


distinguished for & later age In Brunn's Gaveridealen, The date of the statue, 
from. its style, must-be about 4yo—j60 p:c.: and an original browze of this period 
was un immensé acquisition; for a large-size representation of m god of the same 
period there waa the welldktiown breil Of Apollo at Chatsworth. 

The style of the statue hast beey muoli discusses; It had been computed on the 
one dideto Aristogeiton in the Tyranmicide group, om the other to the series of works: 
télated ta the ClisixenGoutiier Apollo, Itshowed, however, considerable difference 
from either, arid if it was of Thesealian origi, it might belong tc & local schoal. In 
any case jt ranked among the finest bron: originals which wr possess. 

With the statue hod been found other bronzes, a very finn and spirited horse, 
of thoroughired type, DP a Thessilian tecehorse, apparently of Afth-century. 
work; aml a jockey, of the Hellenistic age, which, if it must be connected with the 
horse. was Girtuniy 2 later acitition, 

Among recent contnbutions to tha study of known works might be specially 
mentioned Dr. Pruschnikers work oo the metopesal dhe Parthenon. Lr, Praschniker 
showed that those on the north, east, aml west sides of the temple were not, as is 
commonly stated, damaged by weathering or target pmctice, but deliberately 
chiselled away. He dhm, by a minute study of the extant traces, bad recovered 
mich of the original composers (Cf. C. Praschuiker, Parthenonatudion, Vienna, 
Fijser, 1425). 

Anowand detailed etadyof-tbhe famous Nike’ Parapet * by Professor Carpenter 
has! led iim te iatinguiuh the hands of «ix different tasters in the sculptures; an 
interesting point was that le identified one of these, apparently on gor! grounds, 
with Pasonius, who made the Victory at Olympia. 

Miss Hichter had published a statue af Protesiiaug recently acquired by New 
York, anh from thie and 4 statue long known in the British Miseum the whole 
figure had been reeonstituted: the figure in the British Museum was of better 
pels ae! and preseryed the pedestal with the prow of a stip. The youthful 

warrior wes repreemted as charging dawn from his ship on to the Trojan shore. He 
becainie st popular hero in north Greece “The original work must have biclonged 
to about the middle of the fifth century; its resemblance to the early Niobids 
wae noted, especinily in the drapery, ‘The ongimal had no doubt been in bronze: 
and the two copies supplemented each other m various details, 


Mr, Macmillan, Sir Cecil Hareaurt-Smith amd Mr. Penoyre joined in the anb- 
sequent discussion, aml the Meeting close! with expressions of thanks to the 
President for his Address. 
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SUBJECT CATALOGUE * OF THE JOENT LIBRARY 


PERIODICALS 


Die Antike, Zettschrift. fir Konat onl Kultur des klassischen Alter- 
tums. From voli (1834), 
11d ~ Sh in. a and Loipaic, Zu Progread. 
Archasologisch-Epigraphische Mittheilungen aus Oesterreioh. vols. 
1-20 (all published), Vienun, 1877-97. 
Bollettino d’ Arte rH miniaterd delia pavelios ietrnzione. From val, ix. 
11h. Gp in. and Home, Jn Progress. 
Budé Bulletin: Supplément critique att hullidin de |'esoclation 
Guillaume Hudé, Front vol. (1929). 
10% fhin. Parte: Pa Progress: 
3yzantinisch-neugriechisehes Jahrbuch : [ociheite, 

. Die lannliritienantanichentne jee Kodex Smattions (Cracone 
SONS76) und die Motia-piliivtisen-klesterkirohe bei Sille 
(Lykuonien) Hy N. A. Bees. 1922. 

4. Dex franzilsisoh-mittelgriechiach Ritterroman " Tmlietine und 
Margarona" und die Griindingseave des Daphni-kioaters boi 
Athen, By N. A. Bees. JOR4. 

hb. Tsakonische Grammatik, By G. P. serail ue 1926. 

fi, Die Bihahttingntoags in Goechenland, By A. Hadzogulos. 






7. Ol "EBcokerrenarhot “Apyourss Ths tv KevotonrrivoutroAgi 
peydAns tol Apictou fxxAnaies. By Chi M. Dometinios. 
1927, 
§. Marinos von Neapolis und din neuplatonische Tugesdgrade. 
By 0,5. von ™_ ‘henkerg, 1925, 
< Ghin, Beflin and Athens, 1994-28. 
Chicago, University a ‘The Oriental Tnstitute Commnumications. 
From No. 2. Ox Tim. Tn Progress, 
“EAATWIK&, loTopikdv TremodiKéy Snpodievpa.. From vol. 1 (1928). 
% *G6hin, Athena. Ie Progress, 
Gnomon. From vol. vi (14)). 10% 6hin. Berlin [a Progreas, 
Historia, studi storici per l'untichite olaasioa, From vol, i (1927). 
ll x Bhin. Milan and Romo. In Progress. 


© The Catalogue (publiahedl 1024) la! sold to“nembers at the reduced price of 
Ta, 6d. (by post Bs, td.) 

This and other sappleummis ary eold at td, omek.. 

Addreis: The Assistant Librarian, Hollowic and Roman Socteties, HO Tealford 
Sqnare, W.C.1. | 
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Illustrated London News. By the courtesy of ihe Pubhshers the 
archaeological sheets will be found mounted in the photo- 
graphic collections. 
Journal of t Hellenic Studies: Supplementary Paper No, 5. ‘The 
Sanctnary of Artemis Orthia wt Sparta. 2d. BR. M. Dawkina. 
11» TLin.. pp. xvii-+- 420. [829. 
Td. Anothnr copy: 
Malta : Bulletin of tho Museum. From vol..1 (1929), 
bfx fpin, Volletta.. Ip Progress. 
Philologus. at apatierves xx, Heft ii: Die Briefe des Sokrate 
und der Sokratiker, By L, Koohler, 
Of 0 im. Pp. 142. Letpaio. 038. 
MoAtuov, apyoohoyiKov trepiobikoy ouyypauuo. From vol. i 
(1929), Oo) % 6}in, Athens. In Progress, 
Npaxtiké tis "AnaBnyulas “Atnvaiy, From vol. i (1926). 
10) Tp in. Athens Jy Propper... 
Rivista di archeologia cristiana. From val, wi (1129). 
lob Thin. Rome, fn Progress. 
Rivista del R. Istituto d'archeoloww a storia dell’ arte, From vol. 1 
(1929), Ia xX 9in. Rome. Ja Progress. 
Stud] ¢-munteriall dj storia delle religion’. From vol. § (1925). 
i tbin, Rome, Jin Prowyees, 


OPUSCULA 
Burnet (J.} Kesaye and addresses (with a memoir), 
0% Bf in, pp. 200, 1920, 
Bury (J. B.) i essays, Ai, H. Tempetiey. = 
~ BP in, pp. xxxii+- 249. Oambrtidye, 1930, 
Sargeaunt (G. M (aesival abrlies, 
52051. pp. vni+ 985, 1998 


Heisenberg (A.) Festeabo zum 00. Geburtstag, [Byzantinivehes 
09 re Se vol, xxx.] oi 
it. pp. xii-- 691, Leipsic and Berim. 1929-30. 
Judeich (W,) Pestechrnift sun 70. tubnrnes "ae 
OF = 62 in a), Weimar, [920 
Kekulé (R.) Booner Studien BK: povidnset von seinen Schilern, 
Uf x. 7k in. pp. iv-+ 200. Berlin. 1890, 


METHODS AND HISTORY OF STUDY 
Bill (Cc, Pt no the Greeks. [(Class. Jour, xxv, Oct.) 1029, 
_ No, 8 > dh in. Pp. 20. New York, 
Cambridge (A. W. Pickard-) The t ti 
Alien an cae pesition and aims of Greek 
<1} in. 2a. Eidink 
Jaeger (W.) Die Antike im voamelilithe tone at ieee 
| _[Die Antike, vj.) «JOP & Shim, ‘pp. 8. 
Kenyon (F.G.) fabraries and Musoums 6 5 4}in. pp. 78, 1930. 
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{nelitudions, ete. 


Deutsches Archdologisches Institut, Honeswaupr (0.) Archae- 
ologisches Institut dea deutachen Reiches 1826-1029. 
o}% 64m. pp.37+ 15 plates. Berlin. 1929. 
Roemisch-germanisehe Kommission, Finfundzwanzig Jahro, 
Zur Erimnsrung on die Feler des 9-1] Dezember 1927. 
{Areh. Tnat. des deutachen Teicha]. 
125 x 8fin: pp. 115. Berlin and Leipsic. 1950. 
Rome: Att del 1° congresso nazionale di etwii romani, (2 vals.) 
Oh «< thin. pp. Fb av. per vol, Rome. 1929. 
Toronto, University of. Honuut clesaive in the University of Turonto, 
By a wronp of classical graduates. 
3) Dpin. pp. St. Toronte, 1929, 
sid, Another copy, 
Cambridge University Library : Rules for the catalogues of printed 
ooks, mups and missic, 
Ab Shin, pp. 76. Cambridge 1927. 
Goettingen: (Goocttinger Handkatalog: Lesesaalbibliothek, biblio- 
graphischer Apparat und Handmagazin der Universitacta- 





bibliothetk. 
Sf <7 in, pp. av 4-630. Goettingen. 129. 
This Universitaetetihliothek Goettingen ile niedersacehaische 
Landesbibbothek. 


Y< hiin, pp.18. Gottingen, 1929 
Oxford University Press, Hanr (IL) Rules fer cetapositor and. 
readers af the University Press, Oxford. 
i x Shins pp. 13h. 1s. 


Biographveat 


Burnet (J,) Tayton (A. EB.) John Burnet, 1465-1025. [Proe. Brit. 
Ae., xiv.) Lt B62 in. pp, 82, 
Bury (J. B.) Baysea(N.H) A bibliogrnphy af the works of J. B. 
Bury with a memoir. 
bx dbin,. pp. vii4+- 164. Cambridge, 1929, 
Id. Another copy 
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Geeeatien Masons, L. Faresloii Mower dil 1. Paptorius (E.A0,G,p4, awe, 


Eusmenas | fogper sient AM. willl portralt‘of Pilletairns (1M teite, V, A. O), 


PF. Fontsiua, L. Fiiriue Ereichie, Fausto Sulla (BML. pl. 4, 4 ey, 
Gallienus, Zonobia. Alexandrian ‘hillor. | . 
Hadrian, Homan nibs dallas 

Heliokles of Bactria, ca. Wu. 1h0-j 24, 


BSS7H 


BSSO1 
‘CaTt 


Bats) 
(MTs 


on5gi 
C470 


ora 


Chad 
B353) 


cin 
ber ee | 
far ae 
Be57) 
ast 
BRAST. 


BSO0 


BS507 
CHT 


oan! 
cilia 


cul 
cas. 
CHS 


oiyas 


ogse7 


Bilal 
Bala? 
85130 


Blinn 
BIATO 
Balls 
Blayl 
‘pas! 


Cina 


‘Tran 


*CON 


Totapianus, Leeliniws, Masini 
Justinian, cold medallion. 
Licinius I, Maxentio, Comantioa LY fouling bead. 


‘Lysimachus, V. ‘Types af Alexander mod Lyaimachi, 


C. Matleolus, L. Pise Frugi (B-M.Cpi). WP anal i ' 3"), 
Mauesollua, profilo yw of hoad of BML etetim ¢ hiset, coir al foe omit dis ME egal bse 
at Horace, 


‘Maximinus IT Dasa, uniform comnge of various mints. 


Nero ; seetertine Lamm closit, 


Orophernes of Cappadocia. 1K. iebradrichm struck at Prien (ALC. cradarua, pp. a4, 
No. Vj. 


‘(Orepherngs, .1f, ac, 1538/7, 


Philip II of Macdton, A’ owl 2B. 
Philip V aod Pore, of Macedon. 


Philp Philadelplyw on coin of Antioch, and Romani nnitithion. 


L. Piso Frugi, alenarii (obverse) and quinariue (BOLC. pl. 434, 45"), 
Ptolemy 1, eager of hina pinay. 
Seloucus = Alexautlrina Livy. 
Domne anc two pons 
D. Silanus, ( Matleohwe (HAL, pl. a2), Gat), 
Sophytes antl Andragores. 
Tachos, 4° aml Ai} 1, 
out Athuus AC (Num, Cheon. 1026, p. 10, No. 2a}. 
Tiberius aul Donntime Domitteanua, Alexanirian billou, 
Valane mulaliione (Vienna), 
Lo Valeria Aciseiili (BAD, pl. fat 1). 
C. Vibius Taus, C. Marcive Comsorinus, M”. Fonte, L. Julio Boris, cnn 
of 84 na. (HMC, SA 88, 7, date. te, gt, 





Artemis Fiobewia ot Siretonikioia, Epheeos, Kilblanoi, Hierapola, 
Cistaphoras, davoloprount of, 
tlewia. 

Geni: partrait of a leardod mat, by Doxanenos (Lowed Honse, Cat. No, 60), 
Gem: portrait of man wearing f_x (Lewes Howe, at Na, ST). 

Minor Arts. 
Hove hose prokably of Orthin (Artemis Orthja, pl. 117), 
Ivory couchant enmmile [sirtomis Ona, pl 14), 
Bone titer aral atier objects (rine Orthia, pl, 102), 





Large gold: fide. trom the Hegontin Galil tomb near Caere Tia watt. UC 
(Rostertaof, Hom, pl 2, 1). — 
Sivan goit roponesd stag from 26idhalimpuasta. 


Fomine Benak Antigurties, 

A Roman ecoutry hours sketch from » Pompuian wall pamting, 

Roman byposunt avelens | diagremmuatio ruemetruction, 

Hlirately decorated bronke swore mocd_xoatibaurite, inline the epentimen from 
Hnagiherpe, VYarks. 

word suid fro platel eenbbard (roo Tiames, 

Beonse whiolil-contre with scone and owner's raune from iiver Tyne, 

Bronte felerete from the Marae district anil Enlai, Beonxe heline) found tis 
Thoms at Waterloo Hridgn. 

Toman tbeoones helioete, blots and Yorks. 

Trem corey bare, “South Bogloil (BMS Med te Bowl Fen alge, the. bb.) 


Uornbriles porfirmuion Of Prenton. ‘Plies chavriia. 










c 


SETS OF SLIDES. 


Tar mam colloction of some 7000 lantern slices cnn be drawn on in any quantity, 
large of arnall, for lecturing on practically any treme of clamcinal arolineolocy, For those 
Who have opportmity, no mathad iv 09 wmtiafactory ae to comme in porson to the Library, 
and whoo the slides from the pictures there arranged in m eshjoct order, 

fiut the fotlowing sete of alides, complete with texte, will be (end useful te thoee 
lecturers who have nit tanilitios for ohoosing their own slidvs, The thanks of the Society 
ate acoordel those who have bent of the pains of mdertaking the mot wey tank of dalling 
6 plain talé on tho aahjeote with whith they aro movt familiar to « geovrs! audience. 

Suitable hanthooles dasling with the diferent wabjects gan alg bé tant from the 
Hirary to jecturnre in dilvanoe of thoir lootures. 

LIST OF SETS, 
The Preballenic Ago (no toxt |, 
The Geography of Greate (A, J. Toyntes), 
Ancient Athena: lilatorinal eketoli (8 Camas), 
Ancient Athens: Lopograpiical [annotated liat of elities only. DD. Brooks). 
Ancient Architecture ([), & Rolertean }, 
Greek Sculpture (J. Ponoyre). 
The Parthenm {A. fH, Smith), 
Groek Vanes (M. A, B. Brauntults), 
A Survey of early Grask Coins: T aliise howling 49 cocina (P. Gardner). 
Some Coins of Sicily (GO. F, Hill), 
Greek Papyri (ii, 1, Goll). 
Olytopla and Greek Athileticn (FE. §. Uardiner), 
Aenophon iw expoilition af Cyrus anil Aenuphon's Anwhagie fasmotateil 
tint of silleles only, ty A. Wo and TI. Lawrences), . | 
Alexander the Great (1), O, Hoowrtls), 
The Travels of St. Paul (io text), 
The Ancient Theatre (.).'T. Sheppard), 
Ancient Life, Greek (annotated lint al alkdes only, J. Peniyre}, 
Ancient Lilp, Roman (annotated jist. af slides on! y.d. Ponoyre}, 
Lile in the Roman World (if, MH, @yovauly), 
Rome ji, M. Last), 
Ths Roman Perum (G, H. Hallam), 
The Homan Porum, for nilvanced students (1, Ashi |. 
The Palatine and Capitol (T'. Avhity j, 
The Vin Appia (I. Gantnur), 
The Roman Campagna (T, Aahby).. 
Roman Portraitars (Mra. 6. Arthur Strong), 
‘The Roman Soliier (IL WH. Symenila), 
Horace (G. 1. Hallaen j, 
Pompeii (A. van [huren), 
Ostin (0, Aahby), 
Outin (F. Meiggs), 
Sicily (H. K, Basler). 
The Romau Rhone (8.  Winhelt) 
Timgad (H. FE. Butler). 
Rorman Britain |Mortimor Wheolar}, 
The Roman Wall (H. i. Coll izerereaaid j, 
The Antiquities of Malia (N.S. Cliestonn i 

The sete conalet of abet 50 careful salortod atid, ci ‘Besa Fecaleect te, 
the teat anil jeiage to mornbers, iW Ta au. eee =* eae 

Appliimtion sticuld be made to . 

The Assistant Libeartan, 
0), Bedforn! Square, W.0, 1: 
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Noe. ard, 1908, 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS, 


Tor Cowell of the Hellenio Society having decided that it in desirable 
for a cammon system of transliteration of Greek words to be adopted m 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies, the following schome hua been drawn up 
‘by the Acting Editorial Committes in conjunction with the Consultative: 
Editorial Committee, and lias received the approval of the Council. 

‘In consideration of the literary traditions of Euglikh scholarship, the 
achane ie of the nature of a compromise, and in most onsen considerable 
latitude of asage is to be allowed, 





(1) All Greek proper names should be transliterated imto the Latin 
alphabet according to the practice of educated Romana of the Augustan age, 
Thus « should be represented by c, the vowels and diphthongs, wv, as, on ov 
by y, a¢,o¢, and o respectively, final -oy and -op by -ts and -um, and -pos 
by =e. 

But in the casn of the diphthong ed, it in folt that # in more euitable 
than «or ¢, although in names like Londives, Mlexandria, 
where they aré consecrated by usage, ¢ or ¢ should be preserved ; 
also words ending in -ezoy must be represented by -ewni, 

A certain anwunt of disevetion must be allowed in using the 
o terminations, especially where the Latin useage tleell varies 
or prefers the o form, as Delot Similarly Latin. wage aliould 
be followed as far as posible in + and -o terminations, 
agp., Priene, Smyrut, In some of the more obscure james 
ending in -pos, ad Adaypos, er ebould be avoided, a4 lhely 
to lead to confusion, Tho Greek form -on is to be preferred 
to-o for names like Dion, Hieron, excopt in & humme eo common 
as Apollo, where it would be pedaritic.. 

Names which have acquired a definite Englieh form, eich an 
Cornus, Athens, should of course not be otherwine represented, 
It ia hardly necessary to point out that forme like Heroules, 
Mereury, Minerva, should not be used for Heracles, Hermes, and 


| 


cil 
(2) Although names of the yoda shoul be tranaliterated in the same 
way as other proper names, names of personifications and epithets such as 
Nike, Homonoia, Hyakinthios, should fall under § 4. 


(3) In no case should accenta, especially the circumflex, be written over 
vowela to ahow quantity. 


(4) Tn the ease of Greek worda other than proper names, wed aa names 
of personifications or technical terms, the Greek form should be transliterated 
letter for letter, b being used for x, c4 for y, but y and wv being substituted | 
for vw and ov, which are misleading in English, eg., Nike, aporiimenos 
diadumenos, rhyton, 

This rile should not be rigidly enforced in the case of Greek 
words in common English wae, such as aegis, symposium. It 
is alse necessary to preserve the mse of ow for ov in a 
certain number of words in which it has become almost 
universal, euch as boule, gerowsia. 





(5) The Acting Editorial Committea are authorised to correct all 
MSS. and proofs in nccordance with this scheme, except in the case of a 
special protest from a contributor, All contributors, therefore, who object 
on principle to the system approved by the Council, are requested to inform 
the Editors of the fact when forwarding contributions to the Journal, 


In addition to the above system of transliteration, contributors to the 
Journal of Hellenio Studies ara requested, so fir as possible, to adhere to the 
following conventions :-— 


Quotations from Ancient and Modern Authorities. 

Names of authors ahould not be underlined; titles of books, articles, 
perioilicals or other collective publications should be underlined (for italics), 
If the title of on article is quoted as well an the publication in which it is 
Hootained, the latter ehould be bracketed, Thne: 


Six, Jahrb. xviii. 1905, p, w, 


Six, Profogenes (Jahyb. xviii. 1903), p. 94. 


But as a rule the shorter form of citation is to be preferred. 
‘The number of the edition, when necessary, should he indicated by a 
email foure above the: tine: ey. Dittenb. Syll® 125, — | | 


ci 
Titles of Periodical and Uollective Publications. 
The following abbreviations are suggested, as already in) more or loss 


general ose, In other cases, no abbrevintion which is not readily identihed 
should be employed. 


AEM. = Archiologiech-opigraphisehe Mittheiluneon, 

Aan, d, J== Anuali deil' Instituto, 

Arch, dun = Archfologischer Anzeiger (Geiblatt smm Jahrbuch’, 

Arch, Zeit. = Archiiologische Zeitung. 

AGA, Afitt, == Mittheilongen des Deutachen Arch. Inst., Athonlscho Abthellung. 

Baumeister = Baumeister, Donkmiljor dea klassiechen Altertuma, 

B.C... = Bullotin de Correspondance Hellinique, 

Berl. Fas. = Fortwingler, Besehreibung der Vemmammung eo Berlin, 

BOM. Bronrer = British Museum Catalogue of Brottea. 

BMC. = British Museum Catalogue of Greek Ooina, 

BAM. Jnecr, = Greek Inscriptions in the Beitich Munem, 

BM, Vases = Britith Museum Catalogue of Vases, 1805, ete, 

B.S.A. = Annus) of the Eritish School at Athena, 

Bull, dT, = Ballettino dell” Institute, — 

C.1.@. = Corpus Toscriptiooum Graecarum. 

0.1L. == Conus Ineoriptionum Latinarom, 

CL Reo, «= Claasion) Roviow. 

C.K. Acad, ineer: = Comptes Rendua do {‘Aoudémio dea Inecriptions. 
Dar,-Sagl, = Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaina dee Antiquités. 

Dittenb. Syl. = Dittenberger, Syllage Inscription Grecarmn 

Ed. "Apy. = "Eeqatpit “Apyareyirt.. 

Gp, i. = Gollitz, ca art hatl ne der Gricchiahen Dialakt-Inachriften, 

Gerk. A.V. — Gerhard, Auserlesone Vaeerhilder, 

0.4.4, = Géttingische Gellirte Anzeigen, 

Li, = Toseriptiones Griecae,* 

1G.A. = Rohl, Inscriptiones Graccae antiquissimes, 

Jahrb. = Jalirbuch des Deutache: Archiologischen Inetitiste 

Johresh. = Jahreahefte dea Ocsterrvichiachen Archiologischen Institutes, 

J.f.8. = Journal of Hellonio Studies, . 

Le Bas-Wadd. = Lo Tas-Waddington, Voyage Archtolegique. 

Michel =+ Michel, Recueil d'Inseriptions greeques. 

Mond. 1, = Monument! dell’ Institute, 

Millier-Wiea, = Millor:Wieeetor, Donkimaler der alten Kamat, 

Mus, Marbles = Collection of Ancient Marbles in the Britiah Museum, 

Nese Jahrb. i. A. = Nous Jahebiioher fic das Wassiache Alertum. 

Nowe Jahrb. Phil. = Neve Jabrbicher fir Philojogie. 








© The attention af contributors le aalled to the fact Lhd the Ul fex of the volumes of the second 
jason of the Corpus of Greek Inseriptiona, published by the Prussian Acadomy, bars now been 
‘ebanged, as follows -— 


4,1, = Inner, Attione anon Euclidie votuntionn 
» Lm uw »  #etalis quae eat inter Encl, ann. et Auguati tempora, 
7 TL = ae nt actalie Riimuanne, 
we COV eo A gilli. 
a VOL = or Megarulis at Bogotian. 
» IIX.= , Gracciae Septentrionalls, 
» MEL = 1. tool Maris Aegaci procter Delom 
Pr aiV. = iL [tala ot Siciline. 


ia, 


- 


cry 

Nien. Chr, = Sunilamatio Chronicle, 

Nom, Zot. = Numlematischs Zaitechrift, 

Panly-Wueows = Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Eooyolopidie der cluasischen’ Altertunawiaaen 
woliaft. 

Phila, = Philologus, 

fev, Arch. = Tevue Archéolowiqne, 

Kes, Et. fr. = Revue des Etudes Greoqnes. 

Key, Nuon, = Revues Numiamatiqns, 

Her. Philol = Revue de Philologis, 

Rh, Mus. = Kheinisches Museum. 

Rém, Mitt. == Mitthoilungen dea Deutschen Arciviologiachon Lnatituts, Rimische Althnl). - 
litigt. 

Rosher = Roscher, Lexicon der Mythologie, 

PAM, = Titali Asine Minoris, 

#. f. MN, = Zeitechrift fir Numismatik. 


Fransliteration of Inscriptions. 

[ ] Square brackets to indicate additions, fc a lacuna filled by conjecture. 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate alterations, ie. (1) the resolution of an 
abbreviation or symbol; (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver + 
(3) letters wrongly omitted by the ongrnver; (4) mistakes of the 
copyist. 

<> Angular brackets to indicate omissions, ie, to enclose superfiiious 
letters appearing on the original, | 

-» + Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the exact number of missing 
letters is known. | | 

-- + Dashes for the same purpose, when the number of missing letters ja 
not known. 

Uncertain letters should have dots under them, | 

Where the original has iota adscript, it should be reproduced in that form; 

| otherwise it should be aupplied as subseript, 

The aspirate, if it appears in tho original, should be represented by a 

special sign, bh. | = 


Quotations from MSS. and filerary Texts, 


The same cotiventions should be employed for this purpose as for inserip- 
tions, with the following important excepions -— | 


{ ) Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 


aymbel, 


| ae) Double square brackets to enclose superfluous letters Appearing on the 


original, 
Be rail brackets to enclose lettera supplying an omission in the 
original. PP 


and acourately indicating accents and breathings, aa the nepleet of this 


The Editors desire to impress upon contributors the necessity of clearly 
precaution adds very considerably to the vost of production of the at | 





MADONNA ANO CHILD. CHAPEL OF STA LUCIA, BRINDIS! 








THE AMNNUNCIATION: WALL-PAINTING AT CARPIGNAND 














WALL-PAINTINGS AT MATERA 








PERACHORA 


PROTOCORINTHIAN POTTERY FROM THE HERAEUM OF 
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SPARTAN OBJECTS AT MUNICH 
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LEAD COFFINS FROM PALESTINE 
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